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AN INQMUV 

ml'} if!c Symbol u'uh Ltiiigiui^ii' of Art ami 

AJylholooy. 

liv H. 1’. KNIGHT. 


liiH'^iidcd to lio piclixcd to tin* Second Voliirio ol‘ tlic Selirt rimonx 
til Xncu iit S( ulptirie, ]Mil)lislicd b> the Soeietx o! Dilettauli , Imt tlio neres- 
piMuuss el tii.it weik., in flip exhausted siriio of iht> liiiid(> to 
lie appliPil to It, adonliiijr the \iulior little piohalulilx ol’sei iiii; its com- 
plitioii, he lias iit'eii nidiieed to punt this piope'>ed Pail ot it, tli.it any 
iiitoi Illation mIim’Ii lie nia\ li.i>e been ahte to tolleel, on a snhjeet so 
mteie liny; toali hneis ot eleyant ait, in u not he lo^t to hi^ siKecsMtrs la 
<.111 li pill suits, |)iitieeei\e aii\ nddilioiis .hkI eoi leetioiis •\liieli ni.ix lender 
It iiioip woitiix to appeal in the .splendid loim, and vith the ljediitilii]l jiliH« 
nations ot' the pieiediii^ \ idiinie, 

• 

iMitr I. 

l. As .ill the niDxf iiilcrrxrni;»ainl important subjects of aiuiont 
art are taken froin the religions or poetical iii>fliolo':y ot the tunes; 
a i»oiieial an.ilysis of the piinciples> ami piojjiess of that iiiylholo- 
j»y will atford a luoie complete, as x>ell as moiT coiicise, explana- 
tion of paitieiilar inonunieiits, than Ciii| he cum eyed iii separate 
disseitaliOiis annexed to each. 

'J. The prnniti\e religion of the Greeks, likeMiaf of all other 
nations not eiilij^htencd by IWelatiun, appears to liav^ been cle- 
iiiciitary ; and 4) have consisted in an indistinct worship ofTiic sun, 

VoL XXIII, tv. J/. NO. XLV, A 


2 An Inquiry into ihdStjifAbolical Language 

tlie moon, the stars, tl 4 o earth, and the waters,’ or rather to the 
spirits suppos'd to preside over those bodies, and to direct their, 
motions and regulate their inodes pf existence. Fa’cty river, spring, 
or mountain, had itsjocal genius or peculiar deit^ ; and as men 
naturally endeavour to pbtaiii the favor of their gods, by such 
means as they feci best adapted to win their own, tiu; first worship 
consisted in offering to them certain portions of whatever tliey 
held to be most Vfiluable. ^ At the same time that the regular 
motions of the heavenly bodies, the stated returns of summer and 
winter, of dav and night, with all*tlie admirable order of the uni- 
verse, tauglit’ them to believe in the existence and agency of sucli 
superior jiowers ; the irregular and destructive cflurts of nature, 
sucli liglitiiing and tcmpe*^s, iiiiindatioiis and earthquakes, |fer- 
suaded them that these mighty beings had passions and affcclions 
similar to their own, and only differed in possessing greater strength, 
power, and intelligence. 

o. In every stage of society men naturally love the marvellous ; 
but in tlie early stages, a certain portiorj of it is absobilelv neces- 
sary to make any narration sutFicieiitly interesting to attract 
tiou, or obtain an audience : whence the aciious of gods are in- 
termixed with those of men in the earliest traditions or Insiories of 
all nations; and poetical fable occupied the place of historical 
trulli in, their accounts of the transactions of wav and policy, as 
well us in those of the revolutions of nature and origin of thingb. 
Kacb bad produced some renowned warriors, whose miglitv aebieve- 
ineiits bad been assisted by the favor, or obstructed by the anger, 
of the gods; and each hail some popular tales c(»iieeriiirig the 
means by wliicli those gods liad const riieled the iimveiM*, and the 
principles upon which they eoutmued to govern it : wluiice the 
Ci reeks and Romans found a ilercnlcs in e\er\ eountiy whuhlhey 
\isited, as well as in their own; and the adventures of some such 
hero supply the first materials for history, as a cosmog(»ny or 
theogony exhibits tlie lirsi system of pliilosopliy, in every nation. 

4. As the maintenance of order and subordination among men 
required the authority of a supreme magistrate, the eontiuuatioi* 
and general predominance of order and regularity in the imiversc 
would naturally suggest the i<lca of a supreme God, to whose 
sovereign control •gll the rest were subject; and this inellahlc per- 
sonage the primitive Ci reeks appear to have called by a name 
expressive of the sentiment, which the conteinplatiun of bis great 
characteiistic attiibiite mcturally inspired, Zm/v, A(7fvs, or Deus^ 
sigiufying, u/;copUiig to the most probable etymology, icvercnfial 


• • •* , 

* ^aivavrai fioi ol vptcrot rtov avOpuinov rtau vfpi riqp 'EAAaSn tovtovs ftovovs 

Ceous YtyftffOai, ovavtp vvv iroAAoi to»v ftapfiapfov, T\KiitVy nai S^Kinvriv, Kai yrif'9 
acTpUf KOI ovpopoy. l*laloii, in Craiyt. 
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of Ancient* Art^and Mythology. 

fear or awe.* Their poets, however, soon debased his di^iiityt 
and made him the subject of as many w’^d and extravagant fable's,* 
as any of his subject progeny ; which fables became, a part of their 
religion, though never seriously believed by any but the lowest of 
the vulgar. « 

Such appear to be the general principles and outlines of the 
popular faith, not only among the (irorks, but arnonirall other 
primitive nations, rmt favored by Wie lights^ <»f Revelation : for 
tiioiigli I be siipenorit v and subsequent universality of the ( ireek 
language, and the more exulted genius and reline.d taste of tlie 
early Clreek poets, have preserved llie knowledge (»f I lieir siicrefl 
nptliology more entire; we timl traces of the same simple priii- 
c’i»les amt funcifid siiporslruetiireKf from the shores of the Baltic 
to the liaiiks of the (iaiiges; Aid there can be little doubt, that the 
voluminous poetical ( osiiiogoiiies stil' e\laul among tlie Hindoos, 
and the fragments preserved of those of tlie Scandinavidiis, may 
udbrd iis competent ideas of tlie six It^ and subjects of those 
])ondcious compilations iti verse, which coiisitiitcil the mystic lore 
of the ancient priests of Persia,^ (Jerinany,’ Spain, ^ Ciaul, and 
Ih'itaiii ; and uliich in the two latter conini'cs were extensile, 
that the mliicatioii of a Drnid soineliiiies reipiired twenty years.** 
From the specimens above iiientioiied, we may, nevertheless, 
easily console ourselves for the loss of all of them, »s poetical 
compositions; wiiatever might have been tlicir value in ether 
respects. 

O’. But besides this vulgar religion, or popular mythology, there 
e-xisted, in the more ci\ili/.ed coiiiilries of Greece, Vsia, and Egxpl, 
a secret or mystic sy.^teiu, prcscr>ed, generally h\ an hereditary 


* na/»rt T/iri S( Hat A€U« At^yerai (f5 Zti'v;. PliiiniuL tX'v>r. c. 2. 

I !?«' I( III r Z un?, rj" is well kiioMit, nw utlu'f tliaii AS, (*r cxpri's-jP'l liv nuo 
rtuiracti r , nna iii ilic u iiiw inrtil ul* lin* aiiit \:irifilifiii iit* UinifCls, ilii‘ 

S ar.')>|n-(l, .ij.iKai** iJu* \ci\ ancii’iit incii.ils of Z:inclc jji 

il\ , iiiM:riiii'il AAXKAE. " • 

li' ill • m ii'iijif |»'i t'. (if llii' lii.i'l mill ()ity'«si»\, llu’ro i.s no i!i>taTUi.* of a 
In full- AF.<i 2, AEIN'02, AEIAA, ^Ll^ ; m» liiiil the inili:.! 
uri^maliv .'iiloulilf A2 . wjiicli af lirsl heraoie AA, sniilaflK- 

viarii-'A, iiioiii'li tht* luein* i.f ibe oM brnds nrrHrv’cii l.he lUmhli liiue in llie 

llli-MI.Ll-. • 

\ icjcs ccii'-iiii i.’r.uiiiu a Zoro.i.slre roiulita.^ lli'i'i)iip|iii.s apmt I’lin. 

lil». \\\. I*. 1. 

* (.elr’iiaal (Goiaiani) Liiiii)inNtiis :iulif]itiN, ijnoil uiniiii a|ni(t illn^ inenuiri.e i-l 

aiinaiiiiiii ,.!ciMKs, 1 lusionoin th iim Uira etliiiuti, el iiliiiiu iMiiiiniiui inigiiieni •lenlii 
<-(»iii|i!i.rcM|ue. 'laeil. ilj Itl. CJ. • • 

T)/s vaAaias (T,iVfnJuu\oi) ra au'i'ypafifiara fcai vaujjuaray kui 

vo^«ii;y«^/*cT(i.ii;i c4'cc/ri.rxiAi<wreT«v, <J?T*i^acri, Sliah. (ih. iii. p. lau. * • 

AJ.iiiiiiin'. i )i •niiiiu Min. vei^nnm I'diMiie dieiintur . itaipie noMiuilIi ntiiios 
in disfi|'liri,i perniiHiriii ; iinpu t.is evUtiiiuiiit id liKens muiidaru. 
< tCfc, de IJ. ij. iii>. vi. 
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prIesthooHy in temples of long-estal>lii>hed sanctity ; and only re- 
vealed, under Ithe most solemn vows of secresy, to persons who 
had previously proved themselves to be uoithy of the important 
trust. Such were tlie mysteries of Clcusis, in Attica ; which being 
so near to the most polished, poweifiil, and learned city of Gieece, 
became more celebrated and more known than an} otlieis; and are, 
theiefore, the most proper for a paiticular investigation, which may 
load to a general kiibwledge of all. 

7. Tliese inystciies w'ere under Jhc guardianship of Ceres and 
Proserpine; and V tie called reXtrni, endings nr Jinhfies, because 
no person could he perfect that had not been initiated, either into 
them, or some others. They were di\ided into two stages or de- 
grees; tlie lirst or lessor of winch was a kind of holy puiitication, 
to prepare the mind for the di\ine trfilli!», which were to be revealed 
to it in Ibc second or greater.^ From one to five yeais of piobatioii 
were rec^uiied between them; and at the eixl of it, the initiate, on 
being found worthy, was admitted into the inmost lecesbcs of the 
temple, and made acquainted with tlie livst principles of leligion 
the knowledge of the Ciod of natiiie; the first, tlic su- 
preme, the intellectual;^ by winch men had been re- 
claimed i'l out rudeness and barbarism, to elegance and 
reliiiemeiit ; and been taught not only to live with more 
comfort, but to die with better hopes.* 

8 . When Greece lost her lihert}, the peiiods of probation were 
dispensed with, in favor of her acknowledged sovereigns;^ but, ne- 
vertheless, so sacred and awful was this subject, that even iti the 
lowest stage of her servitude and depressioii, the Jlinperor Nero 
<iid not date to compel the priests to initiate him, on account of the 
murder of Ins mother.*^ Tb divulge any thing thus learnt was 
every where considered as the extreme of wickedness and impiety ; 
and at Athens was punished with death y on which account Alei- 
biudes fvas coiidcniiied, together with many other illustrious citizens. 


‘ MvoTripia 8c 8uo rcXcirac tov ci^iavrov, Avjfxrjrpt Kai Koppf ra fiiKpa Kai ra fJL€~ 
•yoKa, hai tan ra ftiKpn warrtp vpOKOtliapais Kai Trpoayvtvaii nav fJLtya\<aif, t»o- 
liii:a. Ill Aiislopli. 

^ Salmas, not. in J J Sjfcrinn. Hist. |i. 110. Mmirs. Elrii&in. c. \iii. iS.c. 

^ iav TtXos tanu »; wpoarov^ Kai Kvpiov, Kai votfTov yvwais. IMiitajch ilc* T.s. 
et Osir. 

♦ Milji cum iiiuh.i f’sniiM dixiiinqiip vhIi'iiIjit Alh* na' tii.T ]>('[)( rissc — turn niliil 

nu'lius iliiii (piibus cx^UnsLi immaniqiii' vita nxcuiti, ad hiimniiitatcin 

ijiiljgati siimns iijili.i(]ije, in afipollanliii, ita n m la, jjiim i|>ia vilic io;i;novjiiius * 
iiequo solum eiplV l.vMtia mvi'ikIi lalionLiii acciqmiius, si'd etiam cum sipc iiu'linri 
iiiorii'iidi. Cict'ron. di* Leu. I. 1 . c.2l. 

icai r^v aXAcov axovtn, 01 neiOovai itjWovs, Xeyoyrts &s ovSer ovSafjirj rtp 

SiaXuOfVTi KUKOV, 0118c Kutitipov tanv, oiHa dn Ka>\vfi at viartvtfv 6 irarpios \oyos, 
KOI ra fiuoTiKa avfifioXa rav ntpi rov l^iovvaov opyicurpLcoif, a awiafitv aAXijXois ol 
Koivwvovurts. Fliilaich. dc* Consol. 1. x. 

* Pltilan h. ill Dniu'lr. Siiclon. in jS'itoii. < . 31 . 

^ Anducid. oiat. dc in} st. Sam. iVtit. in log. AUic. ji. 33 . 
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whose loss contnbiitcd greatly to the ruin of that republic, and tl>e 
suhversioii of its empire.* 

.9. lienee it is e\tremely difficult to obtain any accurate informa- 
tion eonceiniiig aii\ of the mystic doctrines: all the early writers 
turning away from the mention of them with a sort of religious 
horror;^ and those of later times, who have pictonded to explain 
them, being to be read with much caution ; as their assertions are 
geneially founded in conjecture, and* oftentimes warped by preju- 
dices ill favor of their own particular systems and opinions in reli- 
gion and philohO|)hy. Little more direct infoiAiatioii is, indeed, 
to be obtained fiom ancient writers, than that contained in the 
above cited passagt's ; from which wo only learn that more imre, 
exnltid, ami philosophical doctrines* concerning the nature of the 
Deity, ami the future state of man, were taught, than those which 
were ilcrivcd from the popular religion. 

10. From othoi passages, however, we learn that these doctrines 
weie coiivyscd iimlcr allegories and ssinhois;^ and that the com- 
pletely initiated were called inspectors:* whence we may reasonably 
inter that (lie last stage of initiation consisted in an explanation and 
exposition of those allegorical tales and symbolical forms, under 
winch lliey were veiled. ''All that can be said concerning the 
gods/’ say-s Strabo, “ must be by the exposition of old opinions 
and fables; it being the custom of the ancients to wi^ap up in 
enigma ami fable their thoughts and discourses concerning nature; 
which lire not there foie easily expltiiiicd.”^ " In all initiations and 
niy.siciics/* Miy.s Prticliis, “ tlic gods exhibit themselves under many 
forms, and with a irecpient chatige of shape ; sometimes as light, 
defined to no partieiilar figiiie; soiiietiincs in a human form ; and 
sometimes in that of some other efeature.’”^' The wars of the 


' 1 hiK \(t. Ill) IV c 45, . 

T’ aAAa ^uirroua KnaBUf koO’ HpoSaroi/, eari yap pvariKuirtpa. • Plut.ircli. 

Fs iii|i. 1. II I]. a. 

.K**). •lyliis n.irn)wl\ cscajxsl liciiij; loin fo pin rs on the stJiiic fur out 

.soiiu thing siip|M)M<l U> he mystic , pikI srived himM’ll proving tlifit lie* hiul iic'\er 
hi< II iiiilirilcti. Clem. Alex. Strom, li. Aiistol. Nicum. Kth. i. in. l. 1. 

^ OpipiKoi 5ta (rujujSoAwv, UvSayopuoi Sia eiKoi^wi' ra Otia piivveiv ftpifpLcvoi. Pfoel. 
Ill TJk n|. |^J,it. 1. 1 . c. 4- ^ 

Ski kox ra pLVffTripia w aAAirropiaif Aryero^ npos €icirAijt»' kul tl>pim}Vf 

utnrep ev aicor^ Kai vvim» J)r*nictr. Phalrr. de Kloc. s. 100. 

♦ Knovrat. All llnit is leli iii ancient aiilhois co Iteming the rereinonies of 

initialinn, &c., 1ms lieeii diligently collected and dualized hy Meiirsius in bis 
nc'ii*'inia. • 

* lias 5* 6 Trepi rw Qcuv \uryos apxauas e^frafe* ttu(as rcai^vOovs, aiviTTOfMVW ruu 
iraXoiitov, as nx®*' ewoias ^UL'iiras vtpi rwv irpaypiaTuVf Kai irpoaridftrrwv aet rots 
Aoyois Toy fivdov dwavra fitv ovv ra ^.iviyixaTa Kv^iv oKpifitas ov p^^tov. Id*- P- 474. 

^ *Ei^ (iirari yty tovtois ol Otoi sroAAas figy iauruy npoTgiyovon piopipttf, iroAAa 4c 
trxiltiaTa ^laWarroyrgs tpatyoyrar kqi rare fity aruvunoy avruy vpa^g^^rfrai 
Tore 8c CIS avBpoairQu fiopt^-qy gffXBp.artopLgvoy^ rorc 8« cis oXhoiOV rvnoy irpocAijAw^oi, 
CIS TTfyiroAiT. IIAar. p. 380. 
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Giants and Titans ; lli«‘ haftle of tlie Python aj^aiiist Apollo ; the 
flight of Bacchus, and waiulpring of i'eies, are rankcit, by Plu- 
tarch, with the /Kgyplian talcs coMccrmu" Obiris and T\phoii, as 
liaviii;;; the same meaning as the other modes of roiiccalinciit em- 
ployed in the mystic religion.* 

11. The remote anti(|iiity of this mode of conveying knowledge 
by symbols, and its long-established appropriation to religions sub- 
jects, had given it* a character of sanctity unknown to any other 
mode of writing; and it seems tahavo been a icry gi^ncrally re- 
ceived opinion. Among the more discreet Heathens, that dixiiie 
truth was better adapted to the weakness of liuiiraii intellect, when 
veiled uiuier symbols, and w'rapt in fable and enisina, than wlieu 
exhibited in the undisguised siriiipUcity oi genuine wisdom, or pure 
philosophy.^ 

1C. The art of conveying ideas to the sight has passed through 
four difl'eient stages in its progress to pcifeetioii. In the iirst, the 
objects and events mcijint to be signified, were simply lepr^^smted : 
ill the second, some particular eharac tenktic quality ol the indivi- 
dual was employed to express a general quality or ab'^liact idea ; as 
a horse for swiftness, a dog for vigilance, or a hare for teeniulity : 
ill the third, signs of convention were contrived to represent ideas ; 
as is now practised by the Chinese: and, in the fourth, '>imi1.ir 
signs of convention were adopted to repiescnl the diOereiit modifi- 
cations of tone in the voice; and its vaiioiis divisions, by aiti- 
ciilatioii. into distinct portions or syllables. Tins is what we call 
alphabetic writing ; wliicli is much more clear and simple than any 
other; the modifications of lone by the oigan» of the month, being 
innch less various, and more distinct, than the imalifications of 
id»*as by the operations of the niin I. 'fbe second, however, 
which, from its ii'tc .among the .Kgyptiaiis, lias been deiioniinatcd 
the liieroglypliir ul mode of writing, was every wlieic employed to 
convey Ar concend the dogmas of religion; and we shall find that 
the same symbols w'cre employed to espiess the same ideas in 
almost every country of the iiortbcrii lieinispbcn . 

13. In exainining these symbols in the remains of ancient aif, 
wliieli have cscape<l the barbarisin and bigotry of the middle ages, 
we may soinotime.s find it difficult to distingiiisli between those ctim- 
positioiis which are* mere efrorf.s of taste and fancy, and those 


* Ta yap PtyavTfKa iMi Tirayitca vap* ^EAAriaiv aSojUfi/a, Kai Kpovou ripos aOcrrjuoi 
TTpa^eis, Kai TlvBuvos avrira^eis Tcpos AvoWcova, q>vyat T€ Aiovutrov Kai vXavai Atj- 
fitrrpoSf ovS^ amAfinovai tup OfripiaKwu Kai T^mpiKWP, aAAwp T6, iv vatrip c^errm/ 
apcBffv fivBoKoyovfjLtPWP uKovftp Saa re fivoTiKOts Upots vrpiKaAunro^cpa kui rcAeratSf 
appv)ra Biaar»i"€rat KOi aOeara vpos Tovs iroWovs, Afioiop ex®* A070V. IMutarcli. tie 
Is. ct Osir. 

* Maxiui. Tyr. Dissert, x. b. 4. 
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which were emblems of what were thought divine truths; but, 
nevertheless, this difficulty is not so great, as it, at first view, 
appears to be : for there is such an ob\ioiJs analogy and connec- 
tion between the diflVrent cnibleniatical monuments, not only af 
the same, hut of different and remote countries, that, when pro- 
perly arranged, and brought under one point of view, tliey, ni a 
great degree, explain themselves by mutually explaining each 
other. There is one class, too, the ipost miiiiierous ami important 
of all, which must have been designed and executed under the 
sanction of jnihhe authority ; and theiefoie whatever meaning 
they contain, iiiiist have been the meaning of nations, and not the 
c;ij)rice of imh\ idiials. 

It. I'liis i^ the cIa‘is of coins the devices upon w'hich w'cre 
al\vay^ held so strictly sacicM, that the most proud and powerful 
moiiaichs never veiituicd to put their porfrai1<% upon llicm until the 
practice of deifying soxeieigiis had eiiiolled them among the gods. 
Neither t]ie kings of IVisia, Mac'cdoiiia, or Kpiriis, nor even the 
tyrants of Sicily, ever took this hherty ; theTtirst portraits, iliat we 
fiml u|)ou money, heiiig those of the .Egyptian and Syrian dynasties 
of iSlacedoiiian jinnces, whom the fl*ittery of tlieir subjects had 
raised to iliviiie lioiiors. I'he aitists had indeed before found a 
way of gratifying the vanity of tlieir patrons without oflending tneir 
piety, which was by mixing their featuies with 1lio«»e of tlie deity, 
w'hose image was to he impressed; an artifice which seenis to have 
lieeii practisi'd m tlic coins of several of the Macedonian kings, 
pro\ lulls to the custom of putting their poitraits upon them.' 

1 j. It is, 111 a great degree, owing to the sanctity of tlie de\ices, 
that such II umber) of very ancient coins have been preserxed fresh 
ami eiiliro ; for it was owing to this that lliey were i)ut into tombs, 
with vases and other sacred symbols, and not, as Lucian has Indi^ 
ciuusly supposed, that the ilead might liavc the means of paying 
loi their passage over the Styx; the whole fiction of Chiiron and 
his boat being of late date, and posterior to many tombs in xxhich 
coins have been found. 

10. The first species of money that was circulated by tide, and 
not by weight, of which xve have any aecoiiut, consisted of spikes, 
or small obelisks of brass or iron ; wdiicli weic, as we shall show, 
symbols of great sanctity and high anti(|iuf^v. Six of them being 
us many as the hand could conxeniontly gjasp, the words obobia 
and drachma^ signifying spike and handjul, coiitmiied, after the in- 


* Si’o ibose of Vrchcl.iM^, Aiiivtttas, Alcxaiulor TI., Philip, Vlt'xandiT 

llii* (jrrril, Pliiyj) xAiithriih, and Sfloiiciis I., in all ^^lll^ll tin* dilh'foiil »h.iiactt*is and 
fcatiiri's, respuclivflv given to the dilloirni liead^ ot Urn iilc*'*, sorin inraiil to express 
llu)sr of llio rrspcctivr priiirc'». For the frequenry nf tlii^ practice in pro ale families 
among the llomaiKs, sec Statu »^ylv. 1. V. i. 231—^. 
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vention of coining, to he employed in expressing the respective 
value of two pieces of money, the one of which was worlii six of 
the other/ In Greece and Macc<Uinia; and, probably, wherever 
the Macedonians exteryted llicir curifpiests, the iiiimerary division 
scenis to have regulated file scale of coinage ; but, in Sicily and 
Italy, the mode of reckoning by weight, oi according to the lesser 
talent and its subdivisions,^ universally prevailed. Which mode was 
in use among the A*Aulic colonies, prior to their subjection to the 
Athenians or Macedonians, or wliicji is the most ancient, we Inne 
not been able to diSicover. Probably, however, it was that by weight, 
the only one which ajipears to have been known to the Homeric 
Greciks; the other may have been introduced hy the Dorians. 

17. Ily opening the tombs, which the ancients held sacred, and 
exploring the foniidatioiis of ruined cities, where money was con- 
cealed, iiiodcrii cabinets have been eiiricbed with more complete 
scries of coins than could have been collected in any peiiod of 
antiquity. We can thus bring under one point of view Mie whole 
progress of the art, from its infancy to its decline, and compare the 
various religious symliols which have been employed in ages and 
countries remote from each other. These symbols lia\e the great 
advantage over those preserved 111 other branches of sculpture, that 
they have never been mutilated or restored ; and also that they ex- 
hibit two rompositions together, one on each side of the cum, 
which mutually serve to explain each other, and thus enable us to 
read the symbolical or mystical writing with more certainty than 
we are enabled to do in any other monuments. It is principally, 
therefore, under their guidance tliat wc shall endeavour to explore 
the vast and confused labyrinths of poetical and allegorical fable ; 
and to separate as accurately as we can, the theology from the my- 
thology of I lie ancients : by which means alone we can obtain a com- 
petent knowledge of the mystic, or, as it was otherwise called, 
the Orphic faitii,^ and explain the general style and language of 
symbolical art in which it was conveyed. 

18 . Ceres and Bacclius,'*’ called, in A^gypt, Isis and Osiris; 
and, ill Syria, Venus and Adonis, were the deities, in whose 
names, and under whose protection, persons were most com- 
monly instructed in this/aitb.^ The word Bacchus or lacchus is a 


‘ To ficvrot Tflov oficXuy ovofia., ot iri iro^ai $ovrropot5 ojScXois cxp&^vro rrpot 
rar afioiffat, to vno rp Spcuci irXrjOos eSoxei KoAfitrOai dpax/itf. ra Se ovofiara, Kai 
Tov pofucf^aros Karair^oir^s, eis ttjp pvp xpftap €vefi€tp€P ck rrjs j^ias ti^s iroXauvr. 
Pull. lib. ix. c. vi. s. 77. see aNo Eii^tath. in I), p. 136. Ed. Rom. 

^ See Beiitlov ou the Episfjes of Phalans, &c. •* 

3 Paiman. l.*i. c. 3f>. f< 

^ nktiiriop poos tart Apfitirpof ayakpiara 8c avrrjTt koi rj irais, nat iaZa €Xt>P 
taKxos, Pausan. in Att. c. ii. s. 4. 

* Ti2V fitp yap OaiptZot TtkrrriP rp Atoiaarov rijy avTijM tipat^ rpp laidos rp n|s 
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title derived from the exclamations uttered in llie festivals of this 
god ; *■ whose other Latin lunue, Liber, is also a title signifying the 
same attribute as the Greek epithet AVZIOS or AT^N, which 
will be. hereafter explained. But, from whence the more common 
Greek name dlONY^OX is derived, or what it signities, is not so 
easy to determine, or even to conjecture with any reasonable pro- 
bability. 'I'he first part of it appears to be from AEYl', AI02, or 
the ancient name of the supreme uiiivcrf^al god ; but whether 
the remainder is significant of the place, from which this deity 
came into (j recce, or of some attribute belongiAg to him, we can- 
not pretend to say ; and the conjectures of etyinologisls, both an- 
and modern, concerning it, are not worthy of notice."^ An 
ingenious writer in the Asiatic Researches derives the whole name 
from a Saiisciit title of an (Oriental demi-god and as Au'sonius 
says it was Indian,^ this derivation ap|t»^.ara more probable than 
most others of the kind. 

19- AtkSicyon, in the Peloponnesus, he; w'as worshipped under 
another title, which wi! shall not venture to explain, any further 
than that it implies his having the peculiar superintendence and 
direction of the characteristics of the female sex ^ At Lampsaciis 
too, on the Hellespont, he was venerated under a symbolical form 
adaptc'd to a similar office ; though with a title of a different sig- 
nificalion, Prhipus, which will he hereafter explained.*^ • 

* 20 . According to Herodotus, the name Dionysus or Bacchus, 
with the various obscene and extravagant rites that distinguished 


Ilorudot. lib. 11. c. 42. 


I'iinp. BacLb. v. 7S. 


ArifirjTfrris ^juoioTaTiji/ virapxeiv, rwv ovofiaTfpv fiovw ct'TjA.Xay^cvwi/, Dioclur. ®c. 
iih. I. p 101. K<r. 

Offt-piv ^lovwrov €iyai \fyoviJiv {Aiyxnrrm). 

n fiaKap, oo-Tis €vdaifiuy 
rcAerar 0€wy €tdafS 
fiiorw a^urrci/cc* 
rart Marpos firyaKns 
opyia Ku^cAar Btfutrrevuv^ 
ava Bvp<rov re Tii^a(r<ra>e, 

Kiffatp Tc ffTtipavvBus, 

Aioywrov Btpantw, 

* Thej arc in fart fhr saiw name in dillrrcnt d]aki.ts, tlio ancient vcib FAXA, 
in I.iaconiaii BAXA, lia\iiig become by thr accevsitm of the .'iiigiiiciit FIFAXA, 

* Sec IMarrob. 1. i. c. 18. Brj^ant on Ancient Mythology 

3 Vol. ni. p. 304. • 

* "'e Barchiim vocal, 

Uainn Ailgyptus putat , • • 

Mysts Phanaum nonunaiit ; 

Dionysuiii Indi existimant, &c. . 

3 AiovtHTou 5«a tjStj o'laiirw tov XOlPOYAAHN' 
eiri T6tu yvyatieeitoy ro^ayres rov Atoyvtroy /lopwy, 

^ Tiftarai Sc wapa Aafv^cucrivois 6 Hpiawos^ d airrot atv rtp Aiayufftp c{ cmOcrov 
icoAoiVAceos oi^ws, wr 0pia/ij9oi kcm AiQvpafifioSw Atbcnsc. Dcipnos. lib. i. c. 23> 


^tKvavtot rovTov wpoffKvyowriy^ 
Clem. Alex. Cohort, p. 33. 
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liis ivorship, was coiiimnnioalrd totho Cir^oks hyMolampus who 
appears to have llonslieil about four I'Ciirrat ions betbre the Trujuii 
war;^ and wbo is said to have received Ins kiiowlLMi^e of the sub- 
ject from Cadmus and ihe Plianiicians, who settled in Iheotia.^ 
The whole histtn'Y* however, ot this lMneni(‘ian colony is e\ti( mely 
C|uestioi]able ; and we shall show in the seipiel that the name Cad- 
mus was probably a eoiriiption of a mystic title of the deity. 'Fhe 
Cadmeii, a people oec^upyin^ Thebes, are mentioned in the Iliad 
and luo or Leucolhoe, a daughter ot ..Cadmus, is mentioned as a 
sea<goddcss in the Odyssey ;* but no notice is taken in either ]>oeni 
of his bein^ a Plinnieian ; nor is it distinctly expiaiiK'd whether the 
poet iindci stood him to have been a iiiati or a {;od ; though the 
former is most proliable, as Ins nian** liter is said to have been boin 
mortal. 

'21. General Ir.ulilion has attribuied the intrfidiictioii of the 
mystic religion into (ireece, to Oipbeus, a Tliraii.in /' who, if be 
ever lived at all, lived pri)bably about the same time with. Melain- 
pus, or a little earlier.^ I'lie traditions coneeinnii:; him aie, h(»w- 
ever, extremely vague and uncertain; and the most learned and 
sagacious of the Greeks is said to have denied that such a person 
bad ever existed but, nevertheless, we learn trom the very hii;h 
autliority of Strabo that the (ireek music was all 'rhraci.ni or 
Asiatic ;® aiid, from the unquestionable testimony of the Iliad, that 
the very ancient poet 'riiamyiis was of that country.*' to winch 
tradition has also attributed the other old sacerdotal baids, iMuscciis 
and Ell mol pus.*' 

22. As there is no mentiuii, however, of any oi tlie mystic dci- 


* 'EWiftri yap Stj M(\ap.wav 5 eari S €^ 7 jyTj(ra/j.€Vos rou Aiovvtruv to re oi/vojua, koi 
rrjv Bwrniv, Kai rriv iroiAinjv rtw <f>aWov, ii. c. 40. 

^ Odyss, O. 226. « t scqcj. 

^ nv0€(T0ai 8e fioi doKffi McAajU-ir^jus ra ntpi rov Aiovvaov irapa KaS^ion re tov 
TvpioUy Kai TU)V (Tw avrtp €« ^»on iKtjs amhoixtvwv ts rr^v vvv fioiuTnjv KaKio/i^vtiv 
X^p^v, Hc'rodut. 11 . 10. , 

+ K. 807. :«4. 

® ^oiri vpcjTov Optftea, thu *Taypov, fifratrrriaau^yov ra vap^ AiyvimoiSj ‘EAAtj/ti 
fiera^owai nwrrjipta, T^nscb. L*uvp. Kvaiig. lib. i. c . 6. 

Op(fi€vf fjLfi/ yap TtAeras 0* ^fiiv fcarcSei^e. 

(povtov T'av€X€iT0ai. \iisf(,p|i. "Barpax- v. 1032. 

'Airatra yap y trap' *E\Ay(Tt 0fo\oyia rrys Optpinrjs etrrt fxvtTTayuyia^ cKyovos. 
Proclus inTbrol. PUl. lili. i. c. 3. 

TfAfryp ayovaiu ( Aiyivyrai ) ava ittip eras 'Ekottjs, Optpta top &paKa KaratTrytratT- 
0ai ryp reAeryv Aeyopres. Pciiisdu. m Cor. r. \\\. I. 2. 

7 Arcordiiic to tTu" J'ririaii or Aiundrli.iii i)itirb)c', llu’ Klfiisiiiian inystrrira urir 
Iiittoduccd 175 yiMrs Infiiri' tiu- Troj.iu nai , but Pliitaali fitlriliiitcs tlu*ir introduc- 
tion to Kiiiiidpus. <lo Exit. 

* Drphruin [lootain don't Aiblotclcs nimipiain fuisso. Cic. dc N*. 1). Ill), i. c, 28. 
Tin* \)rfHsag<* IS not in the works of Aristotle now extant. 

y Lib. X. p. 471. 11.15.695. 


IMutiicb, dc Evil. 
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ties ; nor of any of Jhe rites witli whit li they were worshipped, in 
any of the genuine parts either of the Iliad or Odyssey, nor any 
tiare of the symholieal style iii any ot the works of arl described 
ill tliein ; nor of allegory or enigiim in 4he fables, which adorn 
them; ue mav f<firly presume that both the rites of initiation and 
the worship of Bacchus, are of a later period, and w'cre not gene- 
rally known to the (irecks till after the composition of those po- 
ems. I'lie Orphic hymns, loo, which appear to have been iiivo- 
Ccitioiis or litanies used in tJie mysteries,* are pio\ed, both by 
the language and the matter, to be of a date fong subsequent to 
the lloiiiinc times; f hero being in all (d* them abbreviatioivs and 
inodes or speeeli not tlieiiknow'ii ; :in<l the form of worshipping or 
gh»»'ifyiug the ch-ily hy lepe^ting adulatory titles not being Ijicn in 
use, though afterw.irds common.^ 

In .I'.gvpt, iie\ertheless, and all t \cr Asia, the mystic and 
symliolicid worship appeals to ha^e been of immemorial antiquity. 
’J"he women of the torim r country carried images of Osiris, in 
their saereil procession^, with a moveable phallus of disproportion- 
ate inagmtiMie, the reason for which Herodotus docs not think 
jiioper to relate, because it belonged to the mystic religion.^ 
Diodorus Siculus, however, who lived in a more conimunicalive 
age, informs ii.s that it signified the generative attribute,^ and Plu- 
tan li that the J^gyptian statues of Osiris had the plhdlus to sig- 
nify ins piocreative and prolihc power the evteiisiou of which 
through tlie three elements, of air, earth, and water, they expressed 
by anotiioi kind of statue, wfiicli was ociasioiially carried in }iio- 
cesMoii, having a triple .svub(d of the same attiihute.'* The 
Cireeks usually lepreseiited the phallus alone, as a distinct symbol, 
the meaning of which seems to have been among the last discover 
lies revealed to the initiated.^ It was tiie same, in einbleiiiaticai 
writing, as the Orphic epithet IIArrKNr/rnP, univi r sal genera- 
tor ; ill winch sense it is still employed by the Hindoos.* It has 
also been obser\cd among the idols of the native Americans,^ and 


♦ ‘OiTTis t]5t7 reXfTTiv E\€v<rivi ciSef', rj ra KoXov^et’a OfHptKa cTrcAefaro, oiSev 
& Aeyar. P.uisan. m Atlu . i . wwii. s. S. • 

arretftavos cnrouSij air* avTov (tuw Kt<rauv) iroiticrOai, ws h.ai <rT€<*»avoo<racr6ai 

ti\ou, ccftvjui/owras Kai ra 9 tiravvyiias rou Oeov ayoKccXovuras. Vriiaii. lib. v. 

^ A(oti Sc re to uiSotau, kui Kiveti fiovvav rou irufiarus, eon \oyos 

■Kept aurov tepof ^tyo/utyos, iil>. ii. l, 88 . 

+ Lib. I. « . 88 . . , 

^ Tlavraxov Se km ayOpcovo/xoptpov OtripiSor aya\fia SeiKvvovtriv, e(op0ia^oy rtp 
aiSoitpy Sia TO yovipLov km rpotpiiMtim de is. rl Osir. 

® AyaXfxa ^poriOeyTM, km irepitpepovo’iv, ou to mSoiov rpiir\a(rwit eoTiy, Ibid, 
p. 365. 

7 Post lot siispiriri f'poptanirii, totiiiii sis;iiriuiliiin siiniilachnim nieinbri 

sinlis rcvciittiii. 'IVrtiill. dd^ WilculiriMiwis. 

** SoiimTtil \ 03 age diiv hides. JLdiildu JMu'ur^ dcs Sam ages, vol. 1. p. 150. 
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ancient Standiiravians;' nor do ue tliiiik the coniociiire of an inge- 
nious writer improbable, who supposes that the may-pole was a 
symbol of the same meaning; aii<l the tirst of May a great phallic 
festival both among tht» ancient Hriloiis and Hiiuloos ; it being 
still celebrated with nearly the same rites in both countries.^ The 
Greeks changed, as usual, the personified attribute into a distinct 
deity, called Pnapus, whose universality was, however, acknow- 
ledged to the latest pifriods of heal hen ism. ^ 

24. In thisuniversal eharaetei, heiskcclebratcd by theOrcek poets 
under the title of Lo\e oi Attraction, the first principle of anima- 
tion ; .the father of gods and men; and the regulator and disposer of 
all things.^ He is said to pervade the un i verse wi th tlie mo- 
tion of his wings, bringing pure light: and thence to 
bccalledthe splendid, the serf-ill ii mi ned, Hie ruling 
P ri a p 11 s light being considered, in this primitive pliilusoph y , as the 
great iiutriti\e principle of all tliing.s.^ Wingsare attributed to him as 
the emblems of spontaneous motion ; and he is said to hav“ sprung 
from the e»g of night, because the egg wasMhe aneiciil symbol of 
organic matter in Its inert state ; or, as Plutarch calls it, the iiia- 
tciial of generation,^ containing the seeds and germs of life and 
motion without being actually possessed of cither. U was, there- 
fore, earned in procession at the eelebialion of the mysteries, for 
which reason, Plutarch, in the passage above cited, dec hii<*s en- 
tering into a more particular disc|uibition concerning iis nature ; 
the Platonic Interlocutor, in the Dialogue, observing, that tlioiigli 
a small question, it comprehended a very great one, con- 
cerning the generation of the world use If, known to 
those who understood the Orphic and sacred language; 
the egg being consecrated* in the Tlaecbu iiiysterica, as 
the image of that, which gciieiatcd and contained all 
t h iiJgs in itself.^ 


* 01. Rii(lbc(k. Allant. p. ij. c. p. Km, 102, 101, diiil 305. 

* Maurur’s Indian \,il. ^i. p. 87 — O-l. 

3 PKIEFO PANTHEO. iitul. ant. in Cirult'r. ' nl, i. p. 10.5. No. 1. 

♦ Scr Aristoph. OpyiO. 093. nl. llnink. Ik'biod. Thcogon. 110. I’arniriiid, apud 

Stoba:. c. XU. Orpli. \xi\. ctjvji. 

5 Srafjitpaes €pvoSf 

dctruy As tTKorfftatray airrffJLavpoairas 6p.:x^Vt'9 
vavrrj Aivrjfis irrfpuyfov ptirais Kara KotTpoy, 

Kapjrpnv aywv <f>aoi aytpjy cup* ov are tpavrrra Ktk\iii<fKov, 
flAri Upirivov avcucra, km avravyri i\iKomov. 

• Orph. Hymn. V. v. 5. 

® <1 TO Bviyrwv firi koto«o'xwc(T’ 0* ert 

• 7 ci'cdAa, TT|v yovy -iraPTa fioaKovfftty (p\oya 
oiSccird* avaKTos tiKiov. Sophoci. (£cl. Tyr. 1437. 

^ *TAi| Tijr 7ev€<r€wr. Sympos. bb. ii. q. 3. 

• Es fifffOV €l\K9 TTpO/SXlJ/iO Vfpi TOV 0M)U fCM TTJS OpUlBoSj &irOT€poy yeVOlTO TTpOTfpOV au^ 

ruv, KOI ^vAAos 6 iratpos, ttirwy, &ri [weptp irpojSA/taTt, Kudavtp opyay^^ ficya fcoi 
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C!.';. As organic siibalaiice was rcpresenled by the symbol of the 
egg; so the piiiiciple of life, by which it was called into action, 
was rcpiesented by that of the serpent ; which having tlie property 
of casting its skin, and apparthitly renewing its youth, was natu- 
rally adopted for that purpose. We sometimes find it coiled 
round the egg, to express the incubation of the vital cpirit; and 
it is not only the constant attendant upon the guardian deities of 
liealth,' but occasionally cmploved as an accessary symbol to 
almost c\ery other god,*" to signify ibe general attribute of immui- 
tality. For this reason it served as a general sign of consecration;^ 
and not only the deified heroes of the (ireeks Cecrops and 

Eiichtlioiiiiis, hut the virgin Mother of the Scythians, ami the 
consecrated Founder of the Japanese, were represented terminat- 
ing in serpents.'^ lioth the Scythians and I'arthians, loo, carried 
the image of a serpent or dragon, upon ik#' point of a spear, for 
their military standard as the Tartar princes of China still con- 
tinue to do; whence we find this figiiie peipel'ially re|)re.senlcd 
on their St nils and porcelaiiie, as well as upon those of the Japa- 
nese. The inliabitaiits of Norway anil Sweden coiitniiied to pay 
divine honors to serpents down to the sixteenth century and 
almost all the Runic inscriptions, found upon tombs, are engraved 
upon the sculptured forms of them ;7 the emblems of that immor- 
lalitj, to which the deceased were thus eoiisecraled. Madia 
Alla, the god of life and death among the I'aitais, lUs serpents 


^apv <ra\fvjij.€v to nepi rov Kotrfiov rtji aTnj^npevTf. — ■ acitru 

^uvtroiirt rov Op<luKoy nai lepuv Xoyovy 6 s ouk opyiOos poyou ro uov aTrOi/}aiyti irpt* 
o^irrepoVf aWa fcui avWa^uv avatray avr(p rrjy UTravrccy Sfiou irpetr/Svyeyeiay 
ayaTiffrjerr nai t’ aAAa fiey fveropLa KfUT$w (ica*J* ‘Hpo5t»Toir), tan jap fAvariKUTtpa, 

— vOtv avK uTo Tpifvov rats wept roy Atoyyaoy npytaaptms^ us p-iympta tov to 

Trai/'io jevvuvTos hat wepiexorros ey iain-^\ criryKadwcnarrat. -evexeaOat Sojfiaaty 
OptptKuts 7j nvOujoptKjtf. Kai ro ccov. — apxv^ ^jovptevois jevtatvSy atpaaioua^ai. 
riiilHicli. S\iiipps. I. II. q. III. «>. I. 

* Apa/toyra aonp (ru AtTKAyjwtcy) waptaruai, 6 ti 6piotoy ri rovrep wvurxovaiv ol 
Xpd^fJ^^yot Tfj laTfuKijj Kara to oloi'et araytaf^ety c^ ruy yoauy, kui awoSuetrOai ro 
yrjpas. J'liiinuiL dr Nrtl. Hi nr. i. xwiii. 

^ flap vayrt ruy ropti^ofievuv wap vptiy 9tuy o^ts ffvpt^oXoy fifja KOi fix/arriptOit 
ayajpaiptrat. .Iiisliii i^larf'vr. Apol. n. p. 70. 

<liios aiigiu*«, purri, sacor c^t locll^. Pirs^ S.if. i. 

♦ Mi;9<}Ao7oi;(ri iicu6at yrijeinj wap* avrois yeyeaOat rapdevov ravnijv 5* e\€iv ra 
pity ayu ptepTi rou ffupLaros pLtxp^- ^t^vris ywaiKua, ra 8c warurepa exiBvris* 
ravry 8c Am pttytyra yeyvrprai voiSo ^KvOrjy oyopta. JJiodor. Sic. ii. 43. Kccriipff r, 
Jlist.' of tapan, h. ii. p. 145. 

^ Arrian, in l*rci*l. p, 80. Lucian, etc llJbt. conscrib. p. 30. 

^ Srrpcntrs lit sarros cuicbaiit, — a^diuiii vivatorcs alqqr p*;iialps cvi'^timanlcs , — - 
rcliipii<u taiiirn biiju.s isuprrstitionc cultiinc— in nounidlis sctrcti«i soliludmiim 
ndil>iis(|iir pcF'^cvorant , sicuti ii» scntciitrionalibus ri'gitis Norvogis ac Vcrmclan- 
diti*. 1)1. Ma^. dc Ciciit. Si'ptrnt. Hiit. Epit. 1. iii. 

7 01. Varclii lliuiagr. 01. Rudbcck. Atlant. No. iii. c. 1. 
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entwined round his limbs and body, to e.xprcss the first attribute, 
and human skulls and .scalps on his head, and at his girdle, to ex- 
press the second.' The jugglers and divines also, of North 
America, make tlieiiiseUes girdles and chaplets of serpents, which 
they have the art to tame and familiarise;^ and, in the great temple 
of Mexico, the captive* ** *** ; taken in war, and bacriticed to the .sun, 
had each a wooden collar, in the .shape of a bcrpent, put round his 
neck while the priest^performed the horrid rites. ^ In the kingdom 
of Juida, about the fourth degree of latitude, on the western coa.st 
of Africa, one of .these reptiles wa^ lulely, and perliaps is still, 
worshipped as the symbol of the Deity and when Alexander 
entered India, Taxilus, a powci ful prince of the country, siiowed 
him a serpent of enoimous sizq, which he nourished with great 
care, and revered as the image ofthe g^)d, xvhoin the G reek WTiters, 
from the similitude of Ins attributes, call Diimysus or Uaccluis.^ 
Tlic Epidauriaii'i kept one in the same manner to represent ./F.scii- 
lapiii^ as did liKowi.se the Athenians, m llieir celebrated temple 
of Minerva, to signify tife guardian or preserving deitx of flic Acro- 
polis." The Hindoo women stilt cau'y the hngam, or consecrutod 
symbol of the generative attribute of the Deity, in solemn proces- 
sion between two serpents and, in the skred casket, wliich 
held the egg and jiliullns in the mystic processions ofthe Greeks, 
was also a serpent.® Over the porticoes of all the ancient /Egyp- 
tian temp) es*; the winged disc of the sun is placed between two 
hooded snakes, signifying that luniiiiary placed between its two 
great attributes of niofioii and life. The same romhiiiatioii of 
symbols, to express the same attiibiite.s, i.s obNcrvable upon the 
coins of the IMimnicians and Catlliagiiiians and appeals to luue 
been aneiently employed by the Druids of Rritaiii and Gaul, as it 
slill is by the idolaters of Ohiiid." The Sccindiiiaviaii goddes.s iau 


* VoyagtM II .SiluTjf par TAlih^* CliR|ipi* d'Aiitt locho, pi. wiii. 'I hr figmc in 
brass IS 111 tlu* Lolkttioii of Mr. Kiii^ht. 

^ l.afitau Mniirs firs t. i. p. 2,13. 

AcostdS J!isUir\ (it Uk- Imlirs, p 3H2. 

S- I list. I. i\. II. 300. ^ 'I \ r. T)i^'*(rl, vjii. r. fi, 

® Liv. ]||SI. III). M. cpilnni. " 7 llircidol. ];|i. \iji. 4j, 

** Sonnerat Voyape au\ li;[frs, f. i, p. 2,53. 

5 Sec* thf ustci‘ iii vsUc.v on tin- muiiiiii < i<>t.ipliori of tlir Gici'k fjln*. of Asia, 
which are t Ktiriucly (oninioiif and to br found m all cribiiicts and books of aiKioiit 
coins. 

*** JVT^driilK s dr Onfi ’I*., p. 1. Alifii, Ihinioi. ub. J5. fi;r. v. »ind vni, 

*> Sec Stnki li'y ’s Ainu v^, tin* ori;'iu.d nainr of vilnrli Irmplr, he obseivr*., was 
the* snake’s hrad (iiicf it is K'liiHikiiliJc IIk* roniaiiiH of a similar circ Ic oi stones lu 
Boeotio had tho sanu* nainr in tin* Ijiiic ot 1’aiis.iiii,i^. 

Kara 5e jrjp^es evBnap w 07j/3«y \i0ois x^piop rtpiexof^yoy Koyacriy 

O^tws KoAovffiy ol €^fiaiot Kf<f>a\riv, rau'iaii. Bucot. l. xi\. s. 2. 
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or Disa was sometimes represented between two serpents and a 
similar mode of eaiioiiissation is employed in the apotheosis of 
Cleopatra, as expressed on her coins. Water-snakes, too, are 
held sacred anion;; the inhabitants of the Fiiendly Islands;^ and, 
in the mysteries of Jupiter Sebassius, tiie Initiated were consecrated 
by having a snake put down their bosoms.^ 

q6. The SOI t of serpent most commonly employed, both by the 
yEgyptiaiJs, Phcenicians, and Hindoos, is the hooded shake: but 
the Greeks frequently nse a composite or laeal tigiire; sometimes 
with a radiated head, and ^oiuctimcB with tly.> crest or comb of a 
cock accessary symbol:), which will bo hereafter further noticed. 
The mystical serpent of the Hindoos, too, is generally represented 
with hve heads, to signify, periiajis, the five senses: but still it is 
die hooded snake, which we believe to be a native of India, and 
coiisequeiitly to have been originally employed as a religious sym- 
bol in that country ; from wiieiice the yEgyptiuns and Phoeuicians 
probably boirowed it, and transmitted It to the Greeks and 
Romani; upon whose bracelets, ami other symbolicul ornaments, 
we frequently find it. * 

27. Not only tlie properly of euw^ting the skin, and acquiring 
a periodical renovation of youth, hut alao that of pcitinaciously re- 
taining life even in amputated paits, may have recommended ani* 
lual.s of the serpent kind as symbols of liealth and immortality, 
though noxious and deadly in themselves. Amon;^ plants, the 
olive seems to Innc been thought to possess the same piopcrty in 
a similar ilegree and therefore was probably adopted to express 
the same attiibiite. At Athens it was parlicnlarly consecrated to 
Minerva ; but the statue of Jupiter at Olympia was cr(»wned with 
it and it is also obser\able on tjic heads of Apollo, Hercules, 
Cybele, and utliei deifies;^ the preser\ing power, or uttiibute of 
immortality, being, iii some mode or other, common to e\ery 


' Ol. Uudhrdv. \il.in1. pt. iii. c. 1. p. 2 j „ •in«i pu ii. p. ^43, fig. A., aud 

р. 5IU. • 

’ Mivsion.inc*’*' Inst \ n\.igo, p. 23h. 

^ Aniob. lib. \. p. 171. I'b’m. Alf\. Cohoil. ad Cb'riUj., p. 11. Jiil. ririnic. 

с. 27. 

Si'O l..i (Midiiw JMii'. Ituiii. \(d. 11 . tab. \ui. .iihI \i\. 'Jlir radiated serpent 
i*! coiiiiiiuii on gems. 

\iigii Cieui^M. 11 . I. 30. and ISl. • 

EajBAarrrai^ei fic ^aAarra ra cAaii/a, km apya Ktififva’ km ffryaiTfifPa iroWaKis 
tav iKpa^a Accju^oci/p, km €X\} tovop fiarepot', utrirtp ffiif ns ^rpo^evs tt^s Ovpas 
efiAaffrme, km ij Kv\tuv 7r\tp0ipou xcamf rideiaa (is lojAo*'. Tlu'ophrasU Ili'^t. riant. 

lib. V. < . i\. • 

^ ^Tf(l>ayoi Se eiriKdTM ol r-p K((pa\p fAwfufirifioros cAaiar KKupas. l*ausan. in 
Kliac. 1. c. M. s. 1. • * * 

7 Sec coins^f Uliegiiini, Maceduma, Aradus, Tyre, &.c. 
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personification of the divine nature. The victors in the Olympic 
games were also crowned with branches of the oleaster or wild 
olive ;* the trunk of which^ hung round with the arms of the van- 
quished in war, was the trophy of victory consecrated to the iin- 
niortal glory of the conqtferors for as it was a religious, as well 
as military symbol, it was contrary to the laws of war, acknowledg- 
ed among the Greeks, to take it dow'n, when it had been once duly 
erected. ^ 

28. Among the sacred animals of the Algyptiaus, the bull, 
worshipped under tlje titles of Miievis*and Apis, is one of the most 
distinguished. The Greeks called him Epaphus,^ and we find his 
image,* in various actions and attitudes, upon an immense number 
of their coins, as well as upon some of those of the PliuBiiicians, and 
also upon other religious monuments o^* almost all nations. The 
species of bull most commonly employed is the urus or \^ild bull, 
the strongest animal known in those climates, which aic too cold 
for the propagation of the elephant a creature not known in 
Europe, nor even in the northern or western parts of Asia, till 
Alexander’s expedition into India, though' ivory was familiarly 
known even in the Homeric times.^ To expiess the attribute 
strength, in symbolical writing, the figure of the strongest animal 
would naturally be adopted : wherefore this emblem, generally 
considered, explains itself, though, like all others of the kind, it 
was modified and applied in various ways. The mystic Bacchus 
or generative power, was represented under this form, not only 
upon the coins but in the temples of the Greeks sometimes 
simply as a bull ; at others, with a human face; and, at others, 
entirely human except the horns or ears.^ The age, too, is varied ; 
the bull being m some iiistJUiccs quite old, and in others quite young ; 
and the humanised head being sometimes beauied, and sonic times 
not.® 


* Korivov Arisfo^jh. Phil. 580. ^ ll)nl. 013. 

^ *0 S€ Airis Kara Ttjp^EAAfjuwp ay ftrri Kirci^as. llcrodoh I. li. c. 153. 

loUS TOT* €KyoPoy 

Ewaiffoy, w Aios y^ytOAov, 

c eicaXcff* cKoXcira. Kurin. Flia'iiLs, 088. 

4 CsBsar. de 13. B. lib. vit 

^ Fausan. lib. i. i. 12. f bis proves that the cams with an elephant's skin on 
the head, arc of Alcvaiider 11., king of Kpiius, son ot P\irlius. 

6 Taupw L^cophr. 2Q9. 

Taupo/ioftpoy Aioyvaov sroiowriy ayoAfiara woWoi ray 'EWrivuv al 5* HXcutfi^ 
yavtuK9SKai irapoKaXoau (V-cvxoftei'ai, iroSi rov Btov t\0fiyirpos auras, Ap^eioir 
ie Boiyyeyffs Aioyvaos enixAiiv ftrrt. Plutarch, de Is. etOsii. 

Ey 9tKvj^tti0Kai raupo/iop^os iSpurai (d Aioyvaot.) A then. Deipnos. lib. \i. p. 476. 

^ Bronzi d’ Krculann, t. i. ta«. 1. Coins of Canierma, and plate lu of the 1st vo- 
lume of** the Select Specimens.* 

^ Coins of Lampsacus, Naxiis, and plates xvi. and xxaix. of vol. i. 
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tfMTo #/ie tie onekta IMrmt, ee»peetu^ 4 


PAVf IllV>-£C0«rfmtte ^ Jivm Nc, XLttJ* Pi 1^«3 

W e irimi, A* k* tbis doetHiw b 

tbe New TatMueut, Ite » luinlnioiiti^ part «f feli> 
gioa, 1 i 4 »A by our SsMouriM Im Am it wuj^nmip* 

pwied to^ bttve exiited in tb« Mqqpue tM Prophetic Oi^NHni» 
lioM. It was practicaHy exempfidM «t CbriatV tnmBfigmitiea; 
and Ae prrioosi who aj^eared (M dart accaaiMi, were Mbwa 
and Elijah. Hbncp Huet reeaarkt, ** Rabbinotum ctian mid< 
torum coMtaiu e*t ^^trhui« pioa honAiea p(M| Aoitem in beatu 
quaaibai 'wdae kw^ a cttio' pcaitas Sub aoITo ghi^ 

ligataa 'eete proborum bomlipam tradBt Cabala. Qdf^ 

loGunif si sibi consjeatire veIint,'Abrabamo quoque jMsigdare 
debent, non emik ad Dei dektram cotlocar& ljq;atur super 
hoc armmento Sepher et Emana; res egregie confinnata repe* 
rietur.” In the (wrable, likewise^ of Dives and Lazaru^ we 
liud the^ connexion between the two Testaments maintained, 
by the introduction of AbrAam. IZnXetji; pb »2v hrr/ ri; i 
yof «5fS( (says Plato in die Phstdo ir'j «$ pufiv^fUitt, Sf ■lO’iv 
afiK^tmuu ixti (4n^e/). Nor did a nation ever exUt that had not 
some idea of the immortality of the soul ; and if such a know« 
ledge be traced among Heathen worsbippera of the Deity, cait 
we suppose that those, whom be favored with an express reve> 
lotion, were left in total ignonmce of a ssddect so intimately 
connected with morality, and M well calculated to advance 
the performance of religious dudes i The doctrine of the Pagan 
pfailosopbers, who belwved in a resurrectidb, may be summed 
up in these words :* ttn md .rp ifn x«l ri d]|a|9*dvxiv0«u, x«) la 
tAt nlrsArw* «vh| ylyrarlaU,. xal rd; rwv vflveeeraw 

(7vsi|, .cal tmlf Awkmtf, iitium itfiut raug £* xaxai; naouw. 
Frpm ^ bo^ cf Job we infer, that'wimn God ehall gather to 
hiniaelir man’a brei^j {m 737 TJIlD' 1V33 ; and Ad 
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application of a great variety of passages in the Old Testament 
by the writers of the this doctrine, autho- 

rises us to conclude, that the aiiiltors of these had precisely the 
8anM iMfOEiiiig wlHeb)thar<!bris|ian.C<mimntatQr8^1aVcribed jtp 

them. The Targumin^ou^'Deut. xxxiii. o. Is. xxvi. ip. Exek. 
xxavii* 3. 3. HMrvi. "2.' itiii. 14.^ Dan. &ii. 12, are satisfactory 
evidences of the o|)inions.pr€val,$nt at the period in uhich they 
were written; and Josephus, speaking of the lyyacrT^ljai^So; at 
JSndcir^ reniar^Sy^ K &yySdGa‘a rlw tS'^jcco JijXoy, Stm^ xftXci roD- 
roy s ^ a S 0 a. 

The rabbinical Jews firmly, believed the immortality of the 
soul. Whosoever denies ^ 1 % tl^JlCPT TSIW say flie 

most ancient commentators) shall <lipt live in the days of the 
MeSffjafa, even if att oth er w'dfkVbe goo^. T%c /flSJtWirt 
the TlilU 1X0^9 the on the one hand, aiurbii ihe other, 

the rtw b'O’-hiD^n'jirtnrr yT^mmi'be 

nsfenvQ^to id^' famillAr to the people, for wjidse r<^dii^ the 
rwpi^five wofk^ were inlraded, and certaiiify induce us to ihia- 
bne, ,tnii^ tfa^ ideas wVe of very feihbte antiquity, at the titnc 
pf tM co'tnposiuon of die hooks in >vhi£h ^ese expressions cio- 
0Ur« Kpbw thou,’* says Maipionldes, *^'^at niah tnAst iierf s- 
eer^ dijS^ add be resolved into that, Troiu whence he wds‘bri-> 
giiiMy coipposed.” 

, We oius^ a1,o, make considerable deductibns from the state- 
medt of Epiphanius (H acres. 9*)., ISaniaritans neither 

knew nor believed the resurre^on at least, oiir pr^seht 'Sa> 
nkritan Pentateuch avouches no such doctrine. The prejudices 
^^ertaiiied by Jews agsiijTst Uiem, and from Uieui transihittcd 
UK the 1^'atberSj who rerely, had patience to weigh an assertion^ 
vw^her it was or was not gratuitous, easily unravel the cause of 
the piehy aspersions heaped upon them. Hence we discover 
Josephus losiqg no, opportunity of depressing them, if by so 
doing he can exalt lus own nation ; And as in later times the 
Pharisees indiscriminately auplicd the opurobrious epithet 
fiVfl'D to both Sadducees and Samaritank; (be'lAfter became, ffe* 
wmitly,. charged wfth the Heresy, if not tli'A Deism of the fp'rifier. 
When Epiphanius bdoiits, that me' Jetr/Hwi, who itere ^Mhitf- 
acknowledged the resuMeefioih, ha 'compfetefy' tcfii't'ek IflA 
p^i^iaasertiogs,^ and it bail hi^ii''abt||r " b^b’ved'b/ XhtStWi'lHift 
n^n 'Samaritan Ghronicqn' wm writteb,'(bis dddiWd Vkk 
by nVineatia' denied by Ibedi ; VhernfAre,' both' JdWk afid^atara^ 
rttaiw Itfg W d ' flu w i tfat ' wvi k s W *‘Moaea-vi-» f i i H n ’fr - imBioia>h«i» 
Mtanoe. 
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nncie7it H^br^s oj 


* Existence, 



' ^W« hiivel^ little 
liittt the souls of the just, immediately i 

ham, but undeuiah^l Jat thw 

doctnoe was of ho fSSeHt 'invention, and me (jentilp atad Cab* 
balistical schemes of Transmi^r^MoQ exliiblt the various ways, 
in which ‘‘mail bas ehdeikvouTiMl to exf^in to Umsidl^^Uie^enial 
duration of the soul. Josephus says of the Fnknsl^ra, '(Ha^tte)r 
thought S« xaiTAV /mv i^SetgroVffkne^bm.Se ilf Srtfof ^&fut 
tm kyaA&v |»svhi;'Vl|lD '^WXIwy' Snf^'TijMao^t xoMx^rlsei. 

'these idle'dogniatg (Smh (rabbUiice 

^j3n& ^Sn) ‘St.'i’bin>i^Mt«my leiiH!k^'Wllih*i5th ^ap>ter of 
Ilia first £ptstle to the CovinMisiN^ wbkb forms the lesron to 
our Buriat Service,, and therein e8,tBbltthed t^^ gentijpae jj^ tiji|s 
of resfirrection on \& true' ahi^ <nij&‘1ptm‘datioiv ' QwmM 
Ronianhs, in his first 'EpistTe' to. i^e'CbVinthians# 

Ibd^ to' ^liis.soi^ect, X, 

ghfdep of Eden,‘<3mnffom, ^aiffie'thtdlVe ofi^fv,. 3 i|efB ttmnne 
'the sUvda ^in|^ c^thd fieSl^e fou^fijatiop .oft^e iivti^^ 
evitteds die remdte'ihith. Hivliihti 'the 'J'ewhh ralH(fia^,ateol>^tft 
thejse t^idihos f— She Mdhasse tidn'tsli'dd), 'ahd mb ewM oTfiSig 
beelt’^sfi.' hno^t'bearMn 'Afind,'tHat wey .boitwed 

t>nd jSrlsrptici '(‘nd in a great 'd^fee.ac^Qiii^&l^ 
'Scj^i|^ra^!n^^ptetii^dt>if8 to tHelr 'Dofidn8;;Yo'r-ip8faih,ce, tVe iah* 
fainibal ftHtiM is imftuidiateljr'diisceeiie8<ih'tBh!^^*i^s<ai oi thg 
Ititdif:’ ‘1%e sedtlidisiMX' clf'the 'Aldx^pfirind.simocij'gf'eittty^iBir 
dHltflictii} *^flihoIo^!<^l''idqiitlies, Yfoflt 'whepce'^me' Qilm 
4fatfedHfini6tb^ dtc. "firmed' l$'dm P'‘^fr ■ 

'df ’the'iArsstttstr icWfert.' ' iWo' lihalt j^rfioft df flfUfflf 

is observable in the‘'accounts of . OV'Haenwph ; am no small 


transcript of the ^co&fu^ 'hi tlie raBbinKn^d^dds of Pan* 
daiphon. • • -*■; *? ' , 

But our positShd'fMts ^n'l^nfdre ifablft' -iftan the idle 
dreamt of these visidMrjr ; ‘fidi’wb'ldl^ ^oivtii d>et f 
.Imkim'dlvMe'lMvelatiDn.- If tHeilAM^ hntteti!s.iHilfiKated do 
«iMikinihMriiwsi^}» atdinge,MtlHene)V4he''hMfiaferits'reiUiDg td 
jOT'.wMnwtiddtatey.stlfiflhwseihww'tfre^ ■bcfejc die times;oir 
m<ililWiAMpropiN|Sf<ediiM ifweadil 

XWHiwiiihbidwret^^rtdit^iK^^ mi' 

,iSawwr^iQ..he A^-cor<rect*«i»pesiteiv- we . 

certain learne<l.peiii^ dficidfi tiat thfeliiooUxif Mom sMtatam 
uTa these ppiuions{,q^[^qi|mt|lyr.th*t -f future condhioo of 
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&nW«??i W »*J«W(P,t9 the a*ttte.g,eniw .of 

<NoW(fr**f‘J *W*W wtter tiuo |be commojB 
Qr^tlie ceiveral^Ki^pdBtbiw J[1 m 6|> oavo baeo atteiwtiM 

i^biqg pMfNUj^^TT^urilk ]P(l9U^. V. ipUl, 
.cgaM^ rMii|g..»« «w^ M^s unb^iD^^^- ^nd 

rf^ ,wl^^rbbw*^<s« cuiiM btd. ban ^ve 

skpUitmJjw wbul^^pu^d 

in I " ‘ * - - -- 

in : 
hrof*, 

ns <piOroy Piewon conjee - 

lures cSy mif ^r. JacoK," 3j stm; AvqjS^/ MuBgrave^ ws 


r. Jacob, nig ircug avnpog^ lausgrave, wg 

«Bwwwj> jnv«B«aVueinendaii00M; nuua umeo aoeo certa^ ut 
onittm dubitationem^lMAMBliL .Ma^vni aenteDtiam quo^oi* 
tBodo confinnat Electne locus : 

^ «•<« ««« ||\^t 

'/is retiV igiun> «txaw i^u 

:.. V > .'0!rw(l* im.!)^ rMv^fMKsuf > ti.>i 

■ , . '- JiitAiyr^bun4MiasK’aMA«^^tim<7«iv ■<■ ■. n ,:> 

llone. d^duM Midngf OWM^ com^ a dear > and aeciHratt 

fb|co|d>* ta'tb* nthaL' j|i«wg»ate*«»turhbhPoraoB^ pa aM P <i aa a g 
•dlFtMaiy^aaaaM^ fdfatdudand -dHUtet^oai -Hair i ila fl i t Hy; 
st Mdl b auc^f*e>taracteiiitfc fmtuM 

ifan|viir<u> wait-' ra>*r ^aoktaudiaiMt iNMIrdl 



Off ike Nim 


, Wfaat 1 wmkl fapmblj pfopoae tb«ii, a> an inprowoMnyt an 
tfaiafaMM^, »* ttir'ivffid'iil^Wf 
sabatitote^ for tv, pottiiig a eomma 
Ti^rw. ' dtef^ be j|t 

■ Xa/3»tf V 'Mrotf, 'fMiiwr, 

•Sj *v’ km^' t^r fifet w , 

X'^^'s ivfeuaf &v<ifMWi» KOtf^ftwaa* 

Take bold-«f blaii, any aoni ^eilitf iqoite oecesnify; IM, ^ 
foot of an old man usually requires the aife stilide 6f fuibw 
foreign hand. An old man requires to be supported by the hand 
of another. This rthding sacifos to'’een««yad'nast a clear and in> 
telligible idea; nor am I aYraie tbat*«s n^wsmBtaUe Kbertyhaa 
been taken wiilrtlfolejtt/ T^^j>hhii>a is quite Imti« 

mate as it occurs in Herod. lib.jME^l£. 
buuMurer. Ft and re are often substituted for one another : sand 
the fotmai^<rf' these par^ieles is often rtitdetedaahartejy ddy 
here j see Monk’s Alcesl. v. 41. T hasu' fttUotred theadiHdd‘df 
the 'graat Porson in attempthig to ttnmta (his passagus^tr 
what success, let ofoera ja^Ar stud 1 dstH ba mi^i|^ td^*d^. 
cover that tfaey,Iike me,'cattnnd ddSiv apsistrsV'dia*4fo||j{r^'*i(i^^ 

I consider as quite' 'siqtarflaons;" and ttava ftiMraOTe' dffttffllad 
from the use of them. ' We Hypeiboreant cwmdf tt^fbur 
organa to such delicate inflections of voice as tbc^ieqiiiiw.*' 
Mdmbtirgh. 4,C. ^ . 


Otr MR. BEULAMY’S NEW TRANSEATI W 
OF THE BIBLE. ^ ^ ^ 

It is of importance to the public tu a s c e s t si n wheflier Mr. 
Bellamy’s censures oC tha enmoriaed aessioD of tbu Bible m 
jusb and whether his new^trsinslatwnr has tfie meritjrf superior 
accuracy.' .Th» nsain Miai atissna betveak Mr.-BeUamy-end 
hia > e ppm i ffii i'iia)iiot wimtber-tho.aitAommd’tmtislaitiaa^ «r is 
net-mpaWe^ i m iwf i ww ia t i t ^ isK nawy.elour e mi ne nt dwioes, 
v4lo«ant fidly senaibleiiof its general accurac]rvid e a eellea c e, 
bsmkffsBw n tsad^an- e asa a st das ir e’*ti» sen it sews e d a ud - S si w ig ht 


> * I f TTii r ^nmiimaiiiiii ** taU n m ed .lh a a JTi ns nf Thi grtr* ™*T*nTii*h** 
would oat "coassier wineaff ssq«ntes9|eifliKMB.''v>ft». 



BDsw«vto,Ui»i)o) 49 iMi^«fV>^ «qr^ 4 wt.i»|he.«p«I(!tiiio{!i^^^ 
v9^pMm, which iii f«n4«Ki^ Agave w{>>tlMi'«gh9i^^il«f3|[i 
autbpciiy for a word of fet^iivhitjl^ViBiad^fiemjt^o.f thii verf^ 
it cannot be a vei;b, » noun, wd an, * ‘‘ The wor,^ 

heremes is bift yne \vord^ wmc^ cei^tun^ cannot qtaWa paiticijdn 
active and a noun ; viz. creefSng*Hing. The word 'hervmts^ 
is a noun, ah(f is tmly rendCtod/ tie raptii^'and shouRl be s^' 
rendered ; Gen. i. £6^ ch. vii. l4,-'xiti. 17,, ^ Kinn iv. 

Ezek. xxkviii. 20, See. '8cc.”* ** i have not folloifed the cotnd^^ 
version, like our critics : tlie word'1^ yiehamt dawiot 
dhred [as] in the comitton versitmJiodi* save and aa'itw 
objector contends t if shevwcre soved^ comthm sensa^yk SVe 
would be a^ve'' * ' Ti tt evident that diO 'Et%nsh edpretiaii^s’ 
ta be with t/aid, to give up the gk»st, ereepheg' thing,' 44 save 
nHve, ooiivey the same meaning, or nearly so, as tba trordt 
^^meewe* to expire, reirtile,‘to pmere«,'*'^tbosigk‘tllajMtstlii^ 
be considered as morn atrselly litendv -Oo' foe prinail^'kdd' 
down by Mr. Bellamy it may bennaii ttii i t ed that kt sstnt' oidHa- 
not an accurate translatioB of ’bf'AesSvefqlieidjfbrtAyof 

or' he rose up, of sufrexit;"Wcadse iddl flii^se iQsfataces a iitiitfe 
verb is translated a ph>noun,"a tiCrb^*adj9*ah aSi|lefb,*TH't!rsns- 
lation may be ebdsfidered exattly HieraT^'it H ddrresjioads %b^d 
for word with the b'rf^lni^ : tl Viltiy he Vdn^idbrbd'dbdtfrafe, if it 
ctMweyS the sense of the original in correspoi^^pg 'tVords or 
equivalent expressions. ’ 

On exainintl% tlid*l34'pavWiM'41ii\rtrti^ Mt.W. haspharted 
wifo violations, of the'^efirpw sratnmar, f . dndJwij. 
may'^ib arran^tThi 5 classics. ,ts%,mbseSraR;h',1Mrrl B^ajncn^', 
ledges to be'eitata. fold, Tifose i^|iqicdni;'wtubh he l^ts^riiti^- 


only 9. Gen. 1 . 17> atid lit. 11. Or the'second class i 
no less than 55, conntfdraSiy Imbre^thali'B^ll^'of ll 
nlilfiWI-: With p]iV«»|eaj!»r.-*^rifc™ 

tarfRe^ehr 'V-eVd.^foiiln^ f ^Ut . 

now die alftntiSn'orj^iir^Ars To k ¥eiirp&sa|;ej d^' 

'^4^‘cbndefniiig fifK B. hai''re^|{aif to'tho 
'tll^cwww'of Mr. V;^ tt -.isiniitti *deetqpv iti |^. iaiSrii'"rdoiW‘'to ■ 

^ ggltopy. .i/ “ 

tbeiwOFe alwtract, frqfottffim as muen. as appears nes ' 

ss-Tta*. . Jt A ' 

t'wv U i'’ Wiw wrfogwvvi'' Jd 



I Bellamy p. 08 , 09 ^ * Be£niyj^isi. * BdUaniy 'p. 
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f4 On Mr. BeUmk^ Translation 

ai»poia^at>Mite.^'Oeta. i< 2. **'nKWt (PtsH. ptm. stA^.'Ycendl; 

note 'says that ttiU word' does 
not lieldiiif tO ' the Pyiel;'bdi' to the hiphit form .••'•••** Whit> 
tfk^. •No .one can doubt, whtm^he spirit of God 

no^ upon tlie face cf the waters, Go<l was the cause.” Bella>r 
mj. Mf, B. d6es not, .and , cannot deny that /l^n^ belongs 

S . ilie conjugation .Pihel, hot iiiphil. Mr. VV’s, argument 
ere^)re remains in full force. ' , 

Oen. in. 4. ** (Sd peri. sing, prtet. Hiph.) ^nd Abet .he 
altoi of thejb^ling^s^ hujladt.*’ King’s Bible. But 

A^'caine even with ,fritiwgs of hit sheqt." New Version. 
Mjr. Bellamy's inter(»etatloo *wouid,.have been correct, had the 
<M'iginal been (dd pers. «ng. pret. Kal.) See Grammar.*' 

W. ^^The verb is in Hiphil ; but the authorised version 
]damly supposes by the words, And Abel he also. See. that 
Cidn brought of the fiirsdings of his iloeV as well as Abel. It 
is not possible to preserve the literal Hiphil in all cases, nor is 
it at all necessary, because understood; as in the verb PKh)* 
vqiMkofn, and he placed, 11*1319^ vayashkinou, and set up. Josh, 
xviii. 1. Thhs the translators have given the true sense in these 
two passarges : the saiae is frequent Uiroug^iout the authorised 
verdon.** B. A faithful translator is bound to give a literal 
and grammatical translation, where the idiom of the two lan- 
guages will admit of it, which is clearly the case in the present 
instance, in which there is not the slightest difficulty or obscurity. 
Iran signifies ‘ to bring,’ .or * to cause to come,' and the passage 
N clea^ and correctly translated in the authorised version. 

-Josh, xviii. 1 . is rightly translated in tlie King’s Khle, 
* and* set up.’ The verb U in Hiphil, and signifies ‘ to cause 
to abide,' * to cause to stand,' * to cause to remain,’ &c> ' Set’ in 
Boglish corresponds with tte Hipbil conjugation in Hebrew. 
Its primary meaning is hvidently* to cause to sit;’ a8'tolay,’is 'to 
cause to Ite ' to raise,' * to cause to rise,' &c. 

Sfv. aoeuses M^. W. of " otter defection in the grammar 
of file' sacred language," because he has ventured to assert that 
one passage is the Sd pOi«. sing. pret. Ksl, and in another 

be 'Mr^ple Benoni siqg. mase. If Mr. W, errs, he hai the 
cods^a^bn of erring in company. It is scarcely necessaiy 

* Thece aro so inapi^ errort of t|)e prew in Mr. 9eiiainv*i work/t besides those 
eolio^ta the tiMe of 'CiraMip tfent I lim-^een obliged to Citinect 

some other pUces* 



. futile %$ 

to remioil di* HeiUmv •ebohr.tlmt dye 3d>mg» peet..Kdb« flMl 
the part Benoni Mn|^ ouuc. are the «asiM» itbdie verb MIttb 

veittf, S(c. et veait; TeniBtt TayWa Htb* 

Cone, in verb. HQ. " Verbom MQ et stnu^, htc>” (i. e. itr 
pieeterito eonj. Kal) ** sic fleotnntiir &c. Parde^*^ 

^i. e. Part Benoni) •* a M^^est foe." Buxtorf. Epit 

Qram. Heb. Nota in verb. MStD> Gen. iV. 26. ** Vlltfl (3d 
pers. sing. pret. Hopbal, from ^1^) Then begpn men to caU 
upon the name ^ the JLoro. King’s ilKble. Whobegonio 
orofane in the name ef Jehovah. New VerMon.--[The woi^ 
iterally nieana, a brguiniiig/wis made, etqitam'esf, as Montaniis 
eoders it i another meaning baa been attached t» it via. it was 
9 ro/iriie,-— then it was a profane thing to call upon tbn.o^e of 
:be Lord. The New Trandator has an’^ndjr given it both 
.bese mebnings^ and emitted the word tf1p7 alu^tber.*’^ W. 

' 1 have said that the word man [nien} >s not ia the original 
Hebrew. 1 have preferred the m^nal reading* which ^ees 
with the Hebrew. No man knowing any thing of the ori|pnal 
"ail doubt the sense in fofj the New Trenslatioii.^ But our 
:ritic thinks the New Translation is rather faneijSd: such 
fanciers were the marg^l translators* and the translator of the 
V^ulgate. But I have omitted the translation of MTTp? likra^ 
likro] says this writer. This I deny : the roargiml reading s^ys, 
orqfanebf called upon,* which is a good reading^. The true 
iieaning is* to call on the name of die (xird in an irreverent or 
iro/one manner. Therefore* vie evf, called profanely/, • 

iT began to profcmCf it amounts to the same * to calif in that 
lense* is to profane !” B. Tbis exquisite reasenura of Mr* 
Bellamy requires very little comment. The^ verb TTlVl certainly 
:annot have two significations at the tame time, ^ If it wgnifiw 
ceptum est*’ the sense in which the King’s Bible takes it* it 
:annot at the same time s^fy * profanum fait.*, Mr. B. is 
'edoced to this alternative t ekfaer be has translated TIWIIH n^to 
to profane ; in whidi case he has |^ven a. new and uu- 
warrauled sense to b<ah words, besides giving l^opbal the sense 
if Hiphil* and has given no translation of BTp to call, or he 
las translated Wl tH who Wan, Snd has given the hew sense 

)f to pr^ane to VTIf^ In «fer case he has-gwen a new sensa 


* X hm tou^ In vria for Uibna^nalieaSiiigiB two Bible*: iaboflitim'ti’ 

‘ w to cell ihmtthet by the oewe of I«rd." 




to for LclmUenge Mr. ‘U aIUiiiiv to produce any compcteut 
authorOy fbr giving the Miiae.oif who’ to ibis axiverb. I have 
ill vain aeacch^d Taylor s Concordance- anil N.oldiiis‘’'^» 

ConcorcUnticC Puriicniaruo) for any thmg lik^ this sense of ilie 
word: [f Mr. J^ejJaji^y is allowed to give new senses to words 
and sentences, and Ui quote Mr. Bellamy’s authoiit) alone in 
suppoit of these new the controversy can never have an 

end ; but if he is required, to ^pport his iiinOvalions, not by 
assertion, but by saUsfactOKff^p'Qof, the question as to his com- 
petence will very soon be decided in the mind of every one who 
has any grammatical knowledge of the tlebrew language. Mr. 
Bellamy complains of the attacks which have been made on his 
New Version. Be it rememlhered that he thiew the first stone, 
by accusing the learned and able translators of oui aiiihonsed 
version, of Ignorance and I epeated bliindets, and ol the strange 
and unheard-of absurdity of giving an indecent translation to 
passages, which have^'iio imlecent meamiig in the otiginal He- 
brew.* 

Falmouth^ (>r/. 1820. KIMCUL 

LATIN POEMS. 

AD POSTUMUM,^ 

recuperata Salute Gcn,io el Musis indut^cal. 

Carmen. 

Non evasiams intogri 
lofimm stabili pigrain by^meiu. iiivc, 

. Qua non saivioc alt^ia, 
llnquam, aut rorporijiua p^ruiciosior 
Tcrria iiicubipt j tam^u 

et adfauc, Postume, vivunMs. 

Opris lil^ra viacuUs 
Ripff^praiteceiiliit flumina j tutius 
SuIe^lp^uorB naviA^^i . 

, Nac aduUwtt UfloiibuB .vaij^a. 

. ' " TteJ a fe lii ate wnMs.in. Rie.(idlpvrnfUKffassft.9^ ^ u 

vOT ToP^ FOUND IK IBS oRXOiKAi. HEBREW, but for obvious iQf>iisciiis 1 hnve BOt 
UMlnu Jlxrv. 92 . 9 . Aco. &c.''-'Bel]ainy ’8 CiilScal Exatnfotftion, 

* By M. Mathevon de Cumiou. Postumug is Ijc Chevalier de Pamy, a French 
poet, whom the French call the rival of Tibullus. — 



Ltatiik ^ 

Jaxn^ epijutot^ JEftvoniu^ .r 
Fiondes acbonbua, graiiiiiHi.fka3Gttt9> 

Atque hortia redeunt rosije ; 

Kidcnt prata novis pfcta coloribus ; 

Syivub pervolitant avcs, 

£t inulceiit vanis cantibus setb^ra ; 

Respondcntqiie loquacibus 
l^}niphis et liquido niurmure rivuU; 

Flaviii aiirea iii^stsibuji 
Mox xstas adcnt^ quam modo fr.ugifer 
Aiitumnus (leriinet, inodo 
(yessiirus gelidis ipse Aquilonibiis. 

Sic aiiiii series fluit ;* 

C'eitani coritinuis niensibiis orbHam 
A^terno seiiiel orditie 
l^rspscripsit Deus^ et mitibiis asperai^ 

* Alteniat.vicibus vices ; • 

Kiiant pcrpetuis sidera cursibus; 

PcrstaiU caidiiiibus suis 
(^rbeSf ipsaque (irniat duituinUas 
Coeii tecta adamantitia, 
quas Sol pei agrat^ signiferas domos. 

At nos tempore viticxmur^ 

Et niorsii taciio nos minuit dies 
Jiicliisos spatio brevi^ 

Curiciite&qiie viam iiou iterabilem. 

Ergo, PosTUME, dum licet. 

Vitae (nam fugiunt) gaudia callido 
Usu scdulus occupa^ et 
Quid floruin superest^ si superest, lege. 


AD F. M.,* 

Poi’tam Lusiianupif cos gravi, tfiorb^ con^^^entem, 

CARMENi j 

(Avcibre Mathei^A ^ Ctitmfeu. ^ 1S04.) 

Sic est; iieque humap^ imnicrito ggmens 
Inflicta geiW^ot qnereris ih'aM,' ' 

' Francuco Manoal^ a post of liko<'fmfc<r%nkt ^Uo died at Pam iu lblO> 
Feb. as* — E dit* 


hatin Po^s; 

Fkanoisce, damMtosque 4uri 
Terrig«iiw muMros laboric* 

Gheut quot atria pesribus^urimur ! 

Urvnt medentes acrins ; ingruunt 
Mentis tumultus oestuori^ 

Quos et amor movet et cupido 

Tnsana famse : quid, quod et insuper 
Viris adliterens mercurialibns 

Plerumque paupertas acumen 

Ferrea et ingenium retundit P 

Hac lege rerum callidus ArJ^iter 
Mundique Hector ambiguo semel 
Mortalibus concessit uti 

Munere ; ^iie iiimium beati, 

Fretique vanis’artibus, ebrios • 

J>um duxa sensus gandia detinent, 

Hanc lucis usuramque vitae 

Perpetuam proprianive sperent. 

.^Kl^bis iniquas sic variat vices, 

Volvens arenam clepsydra mobilem, 

Ut, dulcibus miscens amara. 

Stare diu vetet ulla fatum- 

Spirare primam qui dedit, ultimam 
X>acrevit horam': ver -breve currimus, 
l^essique mox curvani subimus 
Canitiem stabilesque rugas. 

tirffp querelis pone modum tuis ; 
Condisce vitam, nee muKebriter 

Frangi, beque extolli insolenter 
Socraticum patiare pectus. 

'Em vir feren^ : tn neque desines 
Hccti decorique officii tenax, 

per damna, per fraudes malorumque 
Insidias animosus ire. 

Quo prisCff virtus, quo Patriss vocat 
<gpra adjuvandse consilio aut snanu ; 

** Scriptisque lalles seu jocosis 
T«dia, seu Ubeat sevens. 



Latin -PoAni. 




Olim procelUu et colerem fugam * 

Nosti, relmquem^ non Avibus bonis, 
Larescjue inoerejites<|ue amicos, 

£t patriam reditos oegantam ; 

Sed liberales vertere spiritua 
Calumniosum non valuit nofas ; 

Nec niagna divhiis sonantcm 

Carminibvs cohibere venain. 

• 

Quani psene nuper pessima febrium 
'IV injurioso proruit impetu ! 

Quam ptene non tangeoda furvse 
Stamina Isubsecuere Parcae ! 

Laborioso quiini tibi anhelitu 
Virile tussis concuteret latiis, 

* Horrendjt (vidi) luridusque * 

Marcida tingeret ora pallor. 

Hevisse Clio, Melpomene suuui 
rievisse fertur, visa itemm sibi 
Lugere Ftaccum ; sed rapaci 

Te Deus herbipotens ab Oreo. 

Salvum reduait, non sine plurimo un- 
deqiiaque plaiisu. Reddere debitum 
Carmen memento ; nec reposta 
Pulcbra dies aueat lageua. 

Sic te benigno numine Delius 
Utu sororum servet amans choro, 
Loiigumque depeilat senectam 

DiiEcilem querulosque morbos!* 


' Philosophical opinions, too warmly professed by Manoe], who was a 
Portuguese, and a priest, incensed against him ihe InquisitioD, and he 
was obliged to make a hasty departure.-' Enir. • 

* Wo wish tlie Author of these elegant verses had been acquainted 
with the rules for the scansion of Alcaic'verse in No. xMi. of the Clas- 
eical Journal.— Edit. 



SYLVA, OR SILVA. 


TTiie orthography of this term remains so remarkably uns(*illr<I, 
that the same aiithoi, in two works published in succession,' is 
fouiul to adopt both modes of writing it. Not without con**!- 
(leralioii certainly^ and probably, tis it is conceived, on light 
giouiids, lie abides by the latter mode, \\ Inch it would seem, 
has Uie authority of all ancient MSS. 

The analogy between uXi}^ and Silva appeals the sole aigii- 
merit adduced by those who adopt thej^, as if it weiu an asccr> 
tamed point that the Greek now in print was the paieiit fioin 
which the X.i‘itni is sjiiung; or that any deviation in l^utin tiom 
this model imi.st necessarJfy be a corruption. 'That the iwn 
tongues have an intimate relation, is evident ; tliiit the aiicc ^lois 
of each nation once spoke the same dialect, may be ti in* ; and 
•'Veil that in Greek the dellectioii may be less ftom the pniiii* 
live tongue; but that this is to be picdicated of every individual 
w'oid, oi of this >void ni particular, can by no ineaua be ad- 
mitted. -‘-t 

III another term which exists in both tongues, sus, the origi- 
nal foim, trOr, remains; in another, in wdiich the sibilation has 
been ill like manner dropped, or transposed, by the Greeks, 
sal, it IS ohseivable that in every other European tongue, wlielher 
of Celtic, Sclavonic, , or Teutonic derivation, the same name 
however differently pronounced, is given to this siib&tancc, and in 
every other tongue is the initial s retained, with the exception 
of the three Cimbric dialects, Arniorlan, Welsh, and Cuiinsli. 
Home Tooke remarks, (liat the Woids of a language in its pio- 
gicss, as an aimy in its march, arc more likely to sufl'er loss by 
the desertion of lettcis, than to receive the accretion of otheis, 
Ilftlicse terms 'sHva, BUS, and sal, therefore, it is moie probable 
that the deviation fr/nn the primordial term has been in the 
Greek, by converting the s into an aspirate, and that in fact the 
lloinan term approaches nearest the original. 

Til the sound of the vo^elf there probably was as little uni- 
formity in the two dialects. A term of such ordinary occur- 
iciice must, by diTlerent tribes, have been differently pronounced. 


’ NVakcficltl’s Georgies, 1788, Sylva, passim.— Wakefield's Silva, 1793, 

&e. 
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In like IViitoiiic dialect the tcim for salt, for example, appears 
to iuivc been pioiiouuced sal/, sealt, sel, siil, /out.” How 
then can we be justilied in collecting by our etymological no- 
tions, llie Roman spelling, by the Greek ? Rut even if it were 
ns tine SB it is incredible, that was the original term, and 
.Silva its lieiivutive, if the only proof to which we can resort, if 
MSS. concur iii giving silva, what right can we have to correct 
them P Mvcii in modem tongues wc cannot take a siinihii liberty : 
we know., tor instance, that* the woid fanc\, is derived from 
foLvraorlot, yet no one now ventures to write, phanry. 

One ol otii most eminent men, as distinginshed by his con- 
.eis.ilional talent, as b} Ins learning, (and by saying this, he is 
snllicicntly identified,) accounts for some prisons pi o.noimciiig 
kewcumber, by their wish to show that they knosv how to spell 
the wend: so, probably, ihcv who wiite i»\lva, want to pro\e 
iheir ac<|iiikiiit:ince with Gieek. 

A leinaik made by^Jatob Bryant well dcseives attention; 

When jieople see two languages that have a similitude, they 
ilinost always suppose (hal one is derived born the other. They 
may ju*?! as well, when they see in a laigcj family, two ehildreu 
like one aiioihei, imagine one to he the paieut, the olhei the 
'iffspjing* wheicas these two, and all the brothers atfif sister?, 
.lie lioni a former jiaunt; foi siinililiide does not intimate 
pieoedciicy.*' 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


J/eaning of rpa)(Ci\ 

Tin:uE is a peculiar signification of the word whirli 

11. Stephens and other Lexicograpllers. have omitted, and which 
is not sufficiently expressed by the l^atiii aspeK In the follow - 


I VVachten Glussuriuiu, X35J. 
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kig instances it appears to imply impatient of oppoeition, sen* 
sibk of effenUy or^ arithont a periphrasis, tnay perhaps be ren-> 
dered by our word hasiy* * 

^Escb. Prom. v. 35. te Sn^ir "S' veov xparfl. 

Sept. c. Theb. 1046. Tpa^s y% /umrsi ifipos ix^uytSv xsta^. 
The following passage from Plutarch is queued by H. Stc-* 
phens under the word ZuangxTSfrt and is very apposite : OuSer 
ydg oStw yewgsv xal aoi fwrapxroy nig iy^p eiwpaytag 

fcKownis iXfXajub/Sav^fSfvo^. 

Eur. Med. 446. Oi suy xsAiSbev «p£rov, itXXu 

7y«;£f7ar tgy^¥, tig i^uvixnsoy hukov : 

Jn this instance, a fiasty temper seems the exact interpretation 
of rpax^'iny epyi^Vm ' ^ 


Uie tind by Demosthenes and Xenophon. 

Mr. Barker, in the Clameal Journal, No. V. p. 152., has 
noticed a curious use of olpiM in Demosthenes, as in the foi* 
lowing instances: aXX’, oijxm, aa^fjxsfia o^sv xoioSvre;: again, 
ftrei ns ^*9 oJpM, itgosrSg Maty psHpSty BSyapiy, •jravr cv^teXfi. 

Tlie use of toxies in Xenophon is equally curious, and nearly 
parallel; K. 17. i. 1, 1. I7sXXstp$ 8* ^xwptsy naroipiJlpeiSf^xiyai xoi 
fv Ihiots ofxSK, X. r. A. Ibid. i. 1, 2. nAtrotg rolvuv rdg ayeXag 
iSoxQupev opav jxaXXov fteXovra; rolg yopeuonv, ^ revg dv* 

SpeoTFOug Toig oip^Qvtn. Ibid. i. 1, G. oSv not) ixviofAiici, xa\ 
Soxw/Asy wtp\c airov, x« r. X. 


M. 
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J. 

As llu* nivih('l()oy of tli(* Cj reeks is intimately connected wilh 
their philosophy -and iheologx^ it is nut at all wonderful^ s^ince 
the moderns me iguoiuiit of the laiti r. that ihd^' have not geiui- 
in 4 ‘I\ fleveloped ilu former. Imid Hacon, mdtM'd, has done all, 
in aUein])(iiig to iinfcdd this in\lliolo«r\y that gieat liciiiQs, witli- 
Orit llie assistance oi' genuine pltilo^fiplnf^ is able to efiVet. IJut 
the most pieiniig sagacit}, tlm mo**! bidliant wit, and ilie most 
exijuisile snbtilty ui thought, witlicii tins assistance, me here 
of no avail. It is indeed easy for iiigeinon«i men to explain an 
ancient fable, m a way^wluch to the siipurl'u lal obseivei sli dl 
ap[)<‘ai to be the piecisc meaning whirh its iiuaiilor desigmd to 
convey, (hoiieji it be in leality vtay far from the milh. 'Ibis 
iiia\ be ea’-il;, accounted foi, b} ioiisideiing that all fables aie 
images of (lullis; but those of the Greeks, of truths with which 
but few are ac(|uaiiiteii. Hence, like pictures of unkn£n*;ii per- 
sons, they become the subjects of endless conjecture and ab«ui(t 
opinion, horn the sinnlitinlc which every one fancies he discovers 
111 ihcin to objects which arc generally known, and with wliith 
he is iamdiai. lie who imdei stands the explanations given by 
the Platonic philosoplieis, of these fables^ will immediately suh- 
seiibe to the tiiitli of this oliscivation, as he will find that these 
intei pretatioiis aie a saeHliJir development of their external or 
ajipaieiit meaning. 

ill order to demonstrate this, I shall piestnt the leadci with 
an clucidaiion of some of the principal fables of the (iiecks, by 
ihcsc philosopheis, and paiticniaily of lh(»sc<^f I l(nnei‘ ; prepara- 
tory tow’lncli,il will be necessaiy, in the fust place, to consider 
\vheni(* llie ancients were induced to devise t:d3ii^s; inthes^cond 
plac e, to show wh.il the diHercm c is, between the fables of plnlo- 
sopbois and those ol ptx'ts ; aiul in the thinUplav c, to tnumcialc 
die different species of fables, and give examples of each. 

As to die liist paiiicnlar then, tlie 'ancients employed lablcs,* 
looking: to two tilings, nature and our soul •Phey em|»louHl 
ihem by looking to natuie, '^iid the fabiicutioii of liinigs, as fol- 


' Viil. 01vjn|HMdi)r. MS. Schol. m Plntojii’i (mmjjmio. 
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— Uioni Illinois lliiit aie \isilile, we believe m ihiiij^s iiuisible; 
and iVoin bodies, m nM:oip<HC*iil ii:itu!es. Foi, seeing llieoidcrly 
airangenicnt ol bixbes in the uni\/Lise, we underslund ihiii a cei- 
lain iiuoiporeal power piesides oxer ihem. As we ilieietoie sec 
that onr bod\ is moved, but is no longer so after fU‘alli,we con- 
ceive lli.il It was a certain inecuporcal power which m<»\ed it. 
lienee pciceivnig that we believe in things incorporeal and invi- 
sible fioni things visible and corpoieal, tables came to he 
adopted, in older that we might arnvc fuim things visible to 
iiuisible naliiiis ; as for instance, ihtiL on heaimg the ailnlteiies, 
bonds, and laceialions, ot r|u' Gods, llu* castialioiis ot licaM'ii, 
and the like, wt‘ ma\ not re^l >atisfiid with the api'iiunt me.in- 
ing of sin !i paiticnlais, hut mav piocetd to the mitippau nt, and 
nnestigatc Us tine ''igndu atioii. Aflei this miinnci iheictoie, 
looking to till* nature ol things, w(»rr tables emplo\ed.' 

Ihit fioin looking ^to tin* human Sfiul, tlie^ oi i'j:in:i.n’d a*' fol- 
lows; While we aie cliihiieiiwe live aiVi>nlnig to ll*» ph.ini.i^x ; 
but the phanlaslic pait is conveisant with tiguie^, .md tNpe*', 
and things of this kind. I'liat the phanla^tic pait in ns theieioit 

' riU ■\»lnl(»»(jph( r Sallnsi lilitwiv*, in llic lli)\^iri}r ddnui.iuK* in.miui, mi’.ImIiN 
tli(* rLMsnnwliv fatiU's Hor< uiipliiMMl l»\ the aiu k nl', in In, lu.ili'i On lli,. 

Gill!" rin<l tin 

L'lu* I'lrsl ariMiiir fioin iafilcs this tliat itir \ i m iK ns td ]Mf|inu hrvI 

i\r) not sulh r niir pem^r l»» rnnain in uitiiai » i l(“•l I Inii l.iiiN •• tiu i' tui< 

»T»* liivifir, ip,<^ he ^li(>wn fi (Mil those liv ^iuMii (ii> \ fiie iMiiplox • li. 1 oi tin \ ,i'c 
used to divinity iii-'pirid [locl'' . I>\ ll'c lu'^t m , l\ Ihd^i ulm in^u- 

tuled th, iu%slirie*>, 'ind livMlu Gods tin-. • in i i n !> s I'mi nli\ f ihlf ^ n ■ 

divuiUi It IS till |iio''iiK.e of philoso|iii\ to 'tliu.iti . Smk . , i 1 i« n, til Im'Iti.sm iim 
111 similitiiiir, l>nl Iiini iivxay diiliorreni fruin dis'.iiiiililiiili , il l^ll(|lll»ll( tli.a 
tions •liiowt the (lod^ sliunld t>( sniMl.ir In ilu m, in ordt r Ih.ii tin \ max in .oiapttd 
to 111 ' diLOiily ol tlifii (*>>s('n((’, and iii.iv n uili i Hu (iorls pp.iiidoii'^ t<i ilmst h« 
M'honi the assertions •ire iTiadi , hn li ( lUi aioiH hi < itei (< il fliioiiLii i>dili s lleiiii 
ta()h s iiiiilrite the (/oil's, tin* triiodiK ss ol 111* (mils ni i ordiii*/ to tin ell.ilde and 
jtull'ihli, il.i M'liih ruMu in\ iiihh , Un |if rs|ii< lueas and llu* i f>tu i ali d. lM*r .i>- tio 
(iusls inijinri in alt iin ii ;ii i t'lninon tlie lieiu his prodiiied hs si nsihles, hut to llu; 
\YlS( ahme the Iji ' u Ills nf iieiUi'ihhs, iluis alsu tahh s I.miii 1 o .ill int n lh.it 
there am (hids , hi.' «^hi) they an, arid m what lluir iialnie • oiisisK, they nrihiiil 
to tiiose \%lii, an e i]>al)l,^ cd nhtainine (his kiioMlidLe. I In \ liktaisi imitate llu 
eiu*iiru**ol llu Ijiid's, Toi thi v,i.ild dso mav l»e(fill*fl .1 t.d>l« , hndus, nuiei d, 
aud SfTisihli' IliiiiL'-' hem- xpiI'In (l•nlr]ilMd in it, hut souls .md uitrllids suhsistnii; 
iu It lalentlx . And hts|,l( - this, t<. teai li all nun the liiiih r om eiiiini' llu (nuU, 
jiroihui s ( onh iii]>t in llu ^ntpid, ilinmji llu 11 iiiahililN of muh ist.iiKline it, ..lui 
iiidoh lu t* 111 till' V i(ith\ , liiil to r imk i al tin tinlii in t.dili s, previ’iifs llu* * onh in|it id 
the fojim r, and innijit U tiu l.tlh i m philosuphisi . \Vhx , luiwt m r, d.i tal h . sp, 
of till n**, adiihi ru", in il lunuls, .iml nfl|i 1 ahsunl and .ilnu uni', lii eds ' Mav 
it not Inrsaid, that sm li nm i.itions are alli rnU d \Mtli the .niiiiii.ihh 1 Jh i t ih.'il l!ii 
»'nd, thioiliih llu* .'i|ip.in Ilf rilisunhl v, is iiiiiiu dmli*!^ le»l loioiidtir that these •I'rsei 
lioM" an Mils, fiiid llial tli ■ irntli < outlined 111 tlieiii |s arraiir ' 

' Vid. Gap. 111. 
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may be preserved, we employ fables, in consec|ueiice of lliis part 
rejoicing in fables. It may also be said, that a fable is nothing 
else than a false discourse,* adumbrating the truth : for a 
fable is the image of truth. Hut ibe soul is tlic image of Ibe 
natures prior to herself ; and hence she rejoices in fables, as 
an image in nn image. As we arc therefore from oiir childhood 
nonrished in fables, it is necessary that*they should be intro- 
duced. And thus much fur, the first problem, concerning the 
origin of fables. 

in the second place, let us consider whnt the differenre is 
between the fables of philosophers and poets. Kach, therefore, 
lias scniethrng in which it uhoiindsf more than, and something in 
wliicli il is delicient from, the other. "J'hns for instance, the 
poetic fable abonncls in tliis — that v.cmnst not rest satisfied with 
the apparent meaning, but pass on to the occult truth. For 
A\ho, eiidAed with inteljcct, would bolievenhat Jupiter was desi- 
rous of having connexion with Juno, and on the ground, with- 
out waiting to go into the bed-chamber? So that the poetic 
fable abounds, in consequence of asserting such things as do not 
sutfor us to stop at the apparent, but lead us to explore the 
occult truth. Ihit it is defective in this, that it deceives 4 hose of 
a jurtiiile age.^ Plato, therefore, neglects fables of this kind, 
and banishes 1 1 tuner from Ids Republic; because youth, on 
hearing siirh fablcvS, will not be able to distinguish what is alle- 
gorical from what is not. 

Philosophical tables, on the contrary, do not injure those who 
go no farther than the apparent meaning. Thus for instance, 
they assert that there are punishments and rivers under the earth: 
and if we adhere to the literal meaning of these, we shall not be 
injured. But they are deheient in this, that as their apparent 
signitication does not injure, we often content ourselves widi 


‘ Conformably 1o <his (lofinUion of a fable In 01yin]»iocluru^miieiis tbe Lorn.in, 
hi bis trcaliae 'irtpi •\'Vyu; xocrjuar %ui snyb : iff vovtvJij-i rreae* 

fix'® fA.fl fixfj Toif uyntyorarotf* ovrm Trtf uvtifyctxtc \oyotf 

tiyjt fA.fl nyfirai i. o. '* For as we soiiictiiiies resturt^lwdies to health by things 

of a noxious nature, when this is uut to be efleiMecl b^y such as are Jiiofct salubrious ; 
thus air o \M! restrain souls [from evil condiuij hy fitf sc usseifwiis. when ihej au? 
incapabh* of being led by sueh as arc true.’* enlin*ly ignorant, however, are many 
of the jHcsent day, even among those that are called learnet#, of this ifetinition of 
a fahle, that the fables of Homer are contiiuially defamed by tliose men. as inon- 
stri)Usl,> iiuongrnous, from not perAiving that they have a hidden nie;-aiin 2 , and 
that like llu- curtains which formerly guarded the adyta of lciii|'les from the pro^ 
fane eye, they are the veils of tnitlw the most luminous anti divine.^ 

* llem e it follows that those wfiu are de.ceiveil by these fables, h o. who consider 
‘lu ID solely according to their literal meaning, arc juvenile in undcj standing. 
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this, aud do not explore the latent tiiilli. VVe may also say, 
that philosophic fables look to the energies of the soul, h'or 
if we were entirely intellect alone, •and had no connexion with 
the phantns}, we should not re<|uiie fables, in eonsc(|iienee of 
always associating with intellectual natuies. If, again, we were 
entirely inatioiial, and lived according to the plianl.ts\, and had 
no other energy than this, it would be requisite that the whole 
of our life should be labnloiis. . Since, however, we possess 
intellect, opinion, and ))liantasy, demonstiations arc givt'ii with 
a view to intt^llect : and hence Plato sajs, lliat if any one is 
willing to energise accoiding to intellect, he will have denioiistia- 
tioiis bound with adainaiitnie chains ; if according to opinion, 
he will have the testimony of renowned peisons ; and if ae* oid- 
ing to the phantasy, he will have fables b\ which it i-> excited ; 
so that from all these he will derive advantage. 

Plato llieiefoit} lejt'cts the more trapycal mode of mvtholo- 
gising adopted by the un(*ient poets, wdio thoiiglil piopcr t(> 
establish an arcane theology respecting the (Jods, and on this 
account devised wanderings, castrations, battles, and laceialioiis, 
of the (.j<ids,*and many other symbols of the tintli about 
divine niatiiies, winch this theology conceals -this mode he 
rejects, and asserts that it is in every lespect most loieign iioin 
erudition. Hut he considers those mythological discouises about 
the Gods, to be more persuasive and more ndupteil to liuth, 
which asset t that a divine nature is the cause ot all good, hut of 
no evil ; and that it is void ot all mutation, compieheiuimg ni 
* itself the rountaiii of truth, but never becoming ilio cause of 
any deception to others. For smli types of theology bociates 
delivers in the Republic. 

lienee, all the fables of Plato, guarding the triilh m conceal- 
ment, have not even tlnir exteiiiully appaieiil app.natiis, dis- 
coidant with our undisciplined and iiiqiervertcd anticipations of 
divinity. Put they bring with them an iiiMgc* of the mundane 
composilioii. 111 .\hith b(»lh the apparent bctiuty is worthy of 
divinity, and <i beafily more divine than this is established m 
the uiuppareiil lives' and poweis of its caust s. 

In the third place, witli lespect to the different species of 
fables, they aic fiv'- in iiiiiiiher, and are beautifully unfolded by 
the plitlosophef Sallust, in his treatise on the Gods and the 
WorldJ as follows: “ 1)1 fables, ,some are iheof.gical, others 
physical, otheis psychical, (oi pt i taming to soiil,) utheis mate- 


* Vid. Cap, IV. 
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rial, and otlicis air mingled fiom these. Theoloprical fables 
never employ liculv, but siiivey llie essences themselves of the 
frods; and oi this kind, aie Saturn’s absorptions ol Ins childicii* 
lu)r since SiiUim is an intcKectual ^ (jod, but e\ery intellect is 
coiiMiled to ilsell, the fable obscurely nidiciitcs the essence of 
the God. lint we may survey fables physitallyy^ when they 
speak of tlie energies of the Gods about the world. 'J’hiis for 
instance, some eoiueiving Time to be Saliirn, and (ailing the 
parts of time the childien <4! the whole of lime, ‘*ay that the 
i'lnlditn are absorbed by the father. 'Hie ^nt/c)iicut mode of 
f.dilcs consists in surveying the energies of the soul heiself; 
Ix cinisc the intellections of onr souks, though they pioceed into 
othci things, yet abide in then* parents And the material 
inode, is that wdneh is espc'cially used llnoucrfi nKTiidiliun by 
tin; r'gxptians, who call bodies iLCinselves, and conceive them 
to be, (iods. Ac(‘oidiiig to this modi , eaith i- denoiniiiatefi 
l.sis, Infl moistniv (Kins, and heat 'l\|) 4 ion; or watei is called 
Saturn, but fruits aVdoins, and wine liacchiis. And to assert, 
indivd, that these an* dedicated to the Ciod'^, in tin* same manner 
as plants, and stones, and animals, is the province of w’ise men , 
blit it pertains to madmen only to call iheni Gods; uniLss after 
the same manner as wh<‘n fioiii custom vve call the oib of the 
sun, and the lays emanating tiom that orb, the siin itself. 

^J'he mixed specn s of fables iiniy be seen in many other cn- 
ampks, and in that 111 winch it is said that Strife at a baiupiet 
of the Gods threw a golden apple, and that a I'onteiilioii about 
it arising amcnig the (ioddesses, they we le sent by Jupiter to 
take lilt* judgment of Pans, who, being charmed with the beauty 
of Venus, gave her the apple 111 preference to the rest. Tor 
heie, the iKiinpiet mainfVsislhe .siipermnnciane powers of the 
Gods ; and on this account they subsist in conjuiu lion with 
each olher. Ibil the golden apple 1*5 the world, which, as it 
consists of coniiaries, is veiy piopeilt said to be thiown by 
Strife. As difteieiil (iods, however, impait different gifts to the 
woild, they appear to contend for tlie apyj^ Aiidasiiul h\mg 
aeon ding to sense, (for this is l^aris) and not perceiving the 
olhei powers 111 the universe, says that ihe apple subsists alone 
through the beauty of Venus. Bui of fables, the theological 


lius cilsi) hr is (I'-liiK'il in tlu* to Iw xofof you ,a //«/#' //i/i //ctf. 

Salurn, fU ci»nhiiK to llu* tahlc, iu»t Iv ins chiltiroii, i>iit .its r(- 

himlctl liiun. liccauM* iiit(*lli’ct*iiol Ily M-i-ks .uid jirocriMlot, l>ni j>io(I\i( i-s mto 

I roll rtlir n ador^Oio wisiios (ost* Hu- n|m < n"- of l.iMi s laifiUy unfolded, 

to the allr^oiios of llrraUidcb ortlcra. Iitu- lu Ualr's OpustuU Mytliologicd. 
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pertain to philosophers; the physical and psychical to poets; 
and the mixed, to the ni^^teries ; since the iiileiuion of all mas- 
teries is to conjoin us to the world and the Gods/’ ^nd thus 
much for the different species of Hlhles according to the excel- 
lent Sallust. 

Pi c\ ions to a development of some of the fables ot Ifomer, 
it will be lequisite to observe that this most divine poet, by 
combining fiction with historical facts, has delivered to us some 
very occult, mystic, and valuable information, in those two ad- 
mirable poems, the Iliad and Odyssey. Hence, by those who 
directed their attention to this iccondite information, he was 
said, according to the tragical mode of speaking, which was usual 
with the most ancient writers* to have been blind, because, as 
Proclns* observes, he sepaiated himself from sensible beauty, 
and extended the intellect of his soul to invisible and true har- 
mony. He was said therefore to be blind, because Mr/Mntel- 
Icctual beauty to wliiclt he raised himself„ cannot be perceived 
by corpoieal eyes. Thus too Oipheus is tragically said to have 
been lacerated in an all-vaiious nianner, because men of (Inu 
age partialli/ participated of his mystic docinne. I’he principal 
patt of it however was received by the l^c.shians; and on this 
account *his head^ W'lien separated from his body, is said to 
have been cairied to J.esbo.s. Hence the Platonic Hermeas, 
conformably to this opinion of the hidden meaning of the Iliad, 
beautifully expiams as follows the Trojuii wai^ in Ins Scholia 
on the Phaedrus of Plato. 

By llion we must understand the geneialcd and material 
}>]ace, which is so denominated frOti> mud and matter, (jretpst tv^v 
i\uy xon rijv i;Ai;y) and in whieli there aio war and sedition. But 
the Trojans aie material forms, and all the lives which subsist 
about bodies. Hence also the Trojans are called genuine (i6a~ 
yevetg). For all the lives which subsist about bodies, and irra- 
tional ^ souls, are favorable and attentive to their proper matter. 
On the contrary, the Greeks arc rational souls, coming from 
Greece, i. e. fiohivuhe intelligible into maltei. Hence the 
Greeks are called Jor^gners, (cTriiAySe^) and vanquish the ’Fro- 
jans, as being of SI superior older. But they fight with each 
other about the image of tVleii, as the poet says [about the 
image of FneasJ ; 

Around the pliniitom, Greeks and IVojans fight. ^ 


* In rial. Polit. p. 308. 

^ InbtOrtd ofayaAoyo: in this placCf it is necessary to read aXoyot ■4'VX« 

^ Iliad V. V. 451. 
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Jleten sigiiit>iiig iiitelligilile beaiily, being a rcrtaiii rme/ 
(SA.EVOIJ Ttg 0U(ra), attracting to itself intellect. z\ii efflux there- 
fore of tins intelligihle beauty is imparted to matter through 
Venus; and about this efflux«of beauty the Greeks fight with 
the Trojans [i e. rational with irrational lives»*J. And those 
indecfl, that oppose and vanquish matter, leturii to the intelli- 
gible world, which is their true country ; but those who do not, 
as IS the case w'llh tin; multitude, are bound to matter. As 
ihercfoie the prophet in the tenth book of the Kepublic, previ- 
ously to the descent of souls, amiouiices to th$?m how they may 
leturii, [to then pristine felicity] according to periods of a thou- 
sand and ten thousand years ; thus also Calchas predicts to the 
iirceks ilieii return in ten years, the number ten being a S}m- 
bol of a perfect peiiod. And as in the lives of souls some are 
elevated thiough phdosophy, others through the amatory art, 
and otheis through the royal and warlike disciplines; so with 
rosjiecl to* the Greeks, some act with rectitude through prudence, 
but others thiongh war oi love, and their return is diffeicnt [ac- 
coidiiig to tiuui different puisuits].” 

It may also be said, that by the Greeks and Trojans, Homer 
adumbrates the twofold orders of mundane natures, arising from 
a division of the imiveise into the incorpoieul and the corporeal, 
and from again dividing the incorporeal into the moic intellec- 
tual and the iiioie material natures; but the corporeal into the 
heavens and the sublunary region ; the heavens into contrai y 
peiiods; and the sublunary legioii into opposite powers. And 
that he also adumbrates through these, the poweis of an oppo- 
site characteristic, which subsist in the luiiiidanc Gods, in . 
daDinoiis, in souls, and in bodies. Hence, says Proeiiis,^ 
Homer when cncigntflig eiitbusiasticallv, repicscnts Jupiter 
speaking, and converting to himself the twofold co-oidniations 
of Gods ; becoming himself, as it were, the centre of all the 
divine geneta in the world, and making aH things obedient to 
bis intellection. But at one time he conjoins the multitude of 
Gods to himself w'lliioiit a medium, and ^ {mother through 
Themis as the medium : 


* 0»nformalil > to this. Prod us in Plat. PuHf. p. 398, say^, “ that all tiu* boaiity 
suhsistin,f about (ri'iu'ratiou [or the regions of sciiscl from the fabriralion of lliiiiga, is 
signiiied by llden ; about wliirh there is a perpetual battle ot souls, nil the more 
jiUdlectual having \diniuishc(l tlie«riore irrational forms of life, return to the place 
from whence tli^y ongindlly tame.*' For the beauty which is in the realms of gene- 
latioii IS an etilux. of intdligible beauty. 

^ In Tim. p. 300. 
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But Jove to ‘I'lietiiis gives command to call 
The Gods to council.”* 

For this Goddess pervading every where collects the divine 
Humher, and converis it to the demiurgic rnnmtfL For the Gods 
are botli separate fiom miindcine afftiirs, and eteiiially piovide for 
all things, being at the .same time exempt fiom them through the 
highest transcendency, and extending their providence eveiy where. 
For tiieir mimmgled nature is not without piovidential energy, 
nor IS then piovidence mingled with matter, 'rhioiigh tian- 
scendency of power, they are not tilled with the subjects of ilicir 
government; and tlirough beiieticeiit will, they make all things 
similar to themselves ; in permanently abiding, proceeding ; 
and in being separated fiom, being similarly present to, all 
things. Since, therefore, the Gods that govern the world, and 
tlie daemons the attendants of these, receive after this manner 
tin mingled purity, and providential administiatioii fiom their 
father; at one time 'he converts them' to himself without a 
mediLiiii, and illuminates them with a separate, unmingled, and 
pure foim of life. Whence also 1 think he orders them to be 
separated from all things, to remain exempt in Olympus,^ and 
neither convert themselves to Gieeks nor Barbarians; which is 
just the same as t6 say, that they must transcend I he tw'ofold 
orders of mundane natures, and abide immutably in uiulctiled 
intellection. But at another time, he convict ts them to a provi- 
dential attention to secondary natures, through '^riiemis, calls 
upon them to direct the mundane bottle, and excites different 
Gods to different works-'* 

As to the recondite meaning of the Odyssey, the opinion of 
Numeiiins the Pythagorean appears to nm to be highly probable^ 
that ilomer in the peison of Ulysses represents to us a man 
who passes in a regular manner over the dark and stormy sea of 
generation ; and thus at length arrives at that region, where 
tempests and seas are unknown, and finds a nation. 

Who iie'^i^new salt, or heard the billows roar.” 

Odyss. xi. V22. and xxiii. 270. 

•I 

For indeed,” says Porphyry,* it will not be lawful for any one 
to depart from this sensible life in a regular w'ay, and in the 
shortest time, who blinds and irritates his material daemon ; but 


• Iliad. XX. V. 6. 

^ i. e. In the highest and purest intrllcctual splendor. 
i Dr Autro Nyinpharum p. 271. 
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he who dares to do this wdl bo pursued by the anger of the 
marine and material Cjods, whom it is first requisite to appease 
by sacrifices, labors, and patient endiiiance; at one hnio by 
contending with peiturbalions, at another lime by employing 
stratagems of various kimls, by all w Inch he liMiismutes luinself 
into difieieiit forms ; so that at length being stiipped of the 
torn garments ' by which his true person was concealed, he 
may lecover ihe ruined empire of his soul. Nor will he even 
then be treed fiorii molestation, till he has entirely passed over 
the raging sea, and taken a long farewell of* its storms ; till, 
though connected with a moilal nature, he becomes, through 
deep attention to intelligible concerns, so ignorant of marine 
and material operations, as to iniAake an oai for a corn-van.’^ 
Porphyry adils, Nor is it proper to believe that interpretations 
of this kind arc foiced, and are nothing more than the conjec- 
tures ol iii^^cnions men; but when we consider the great wLsdom 
of antiquity, and liow qiuth Homer excelled in iiilelligence, and 
in eveiy kind of viitue, we ought not to doubt, that he has 
secretly represented the images of divine things under the con* 
cealments of fable.” 

T. TJYLUR. 

IValaorlh. 


MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 

NO. Xl. 


[Continued from No, XLII. p. 280.] 

[. ElmsI. Annot. in Eurip. Med. p. 150* not. ad inil. ‘‘ Nihil 
apud Atticos poetas rariiis vocali s ante particnlam dev elisa.” 


■ i. r. lli'coimne purifliM throufi;h Uic exercise of tbc qfithartic virtues, Porphvry 
<'l('ga]itl\ <)llii(1eb to this denudation through the exercise of tbc&c virtues, in tliu fol- 
lowiiiU pHssHge, in his excellent trc*atisc iSe AlMUnemm. J jb. 1. iJu 27 . Aff3>yT€9y 
Apa Toyf XiTu/ms, Tov ti o^sror toutov xnti crr&JXiyoy, xrti ObC 

Tipovty^ns ovraf To g fepfJinTtVQig* yufxvoi %rti nyirjav9g ttti to arnSiov n;ob/Sai- 
vu/LAsv, ra rn, OXufAir*« AYwvicro^fvoi. i. r. “ We must theretore ilivest oiu- 

aelves oi uiii many garments, bom this VMible and fleshy garment, nml tliobO with 
which w»’ are inwardly clothed, and which arc pro\imale to the* ciitaneous sestiiiciits. 
But wo must enter the Htadiunk nakc*d, and without the encumbrance of dress, stre- 
nuously contending for ihe Olympia of the soul.** 
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Mr. l£liiisley lias forgotten to qualify liis obscivatioii by con- 
fining it to the third persons singular of verbs : see the note 
itself. 

11. Remarks on the “ [lints to form the Ovidian Distich/' 
inserted in No. XL! II. of Clas. Journ, p. 221-224. 

Art. 1. “ Four verses out of five, or iieaily so, commence 
with a dactyl.’^ A dactylic commencement is likewise moie 
fiequent in pure heioics, thougik not in the same pioportion, 
especially in Virgil, who employs the opening spondee at least 
as frequently as any of the Latin poets. 

2. When the sense of the JirU line overflows by a single 
word into the second, that word almost always forms a dactyl, 
or a trochee. — The exception to this rule is very rare, and 
takes place perhaps only with a verb : 

Inde duau paritcr, visu mirabile, palmse 
Surgunt : ex illis altera majfor erat.” 

In heroics, likewise, ^spondaic word at the beginning of a line, 
followed by a pause in the sense, appears generally to be avoid- 
ed as a fault by tbe best writers. 

6. ^ The tiisyllabic ending is avoided in the short line." 
There is indeed only one instance, we believe, in the whole of 
Ovid, in which the short line ends with a trisyllable ; it occurs 
either in the Tristia, or the De Ponto, but we are not able to 
refer to the passage. 

7. A somewhat similar rule holds w'ith regard to the succes- 
sive stanzas of our own Elegiac metre, commonly so called, 
(see Gray’s Elegy,) and the octo-syllabic quatrain/ one of the 
most pleasing of our shoi ter measures. The occasional iWer- 
lacement of the couplets in heroic rhyme is perhaps a more 
parallel instance. 


^ We shulibecxcb.^d for quoting a beautiful illustration from Lord 
Byron ; 

^‘Oh! whuihke him had watch’d thee here? 

Or sadly mark'd thy glazing eye, 

In that last hourVsre Death appear, 

When silent Sorrow fears to sigh, 

Till all were past? But when no more 
Twas thine to reck of huiLian woe. 

Affection's heart- drops, gushing o'er, * 

Had flow'd as fast — as now they flow." 

Xcaes to Thyrza* 
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9. The cassural leiigtliening of a short syllable — is very 
• uncommon : 

Ut rediit animus, tenues a pectore vcstes/’ See. 

We doubt, indeed, whether it ever takes place, except in the case 
of verbs t'lidiiig in the concluding syllable of which is with- 
out scinple produced by 0%'id. Female appelhitives in ra, 
from the Greek are lengthened on account of their derivation : 

Mittit Ilypermnestra dc tot niodo fratribus uni. 
Perdat opes Phaedra: parces, Neptune, nepoti. 

1 1. The following occurs in the Tristia : 

Hoina relinqucnda eat : utraq^ie justa niora est. 

Of the w'oiks wiitten by Ovid subsequently to his banish- 
ment, it may be said in general, that as they exhibit less of his 
characteristic merits (and faults) than his eailier writings, so 
they are lesiiP elaborate iti point of metre. « 

111. "Metrical Lines. 

Thuc. JJi. 40. asi ol ts repnovrs^ • 

Xen. Mem. Soc. iv. *1, 10. uyadog yeveo’flai, (rvXXiyug ru 

ypaiHLOLTa — • 

Pliil. 'rheag. p. 128, B. twv [jlukoi^Ioov ts xa) tro^wv jxaSf^aarctfV. 
Deni. Phil. i. p. 42, Reiske. xal irgoa’i^uv tov vow tovtols 
iis\ov(nv airavre ^ — 

Polyb. 1. F8. sl$ */ipaxAeiav, TrpwTov fjisv Tpafixoff^o-aj. — 
i\ppian de Bell. Civil, li. o, fX-sAAwv UTraTswo-siv wpoiToj 
e<r$epsi yvcojxijy, eoj auro^, oljxai, ttoAAa twv xugoujxevwv — 

If the fiist may be tolerated as a scazon, it ought to have been 
ineiilioned, that the iambic line in No. XLIIl, p. 172, I. 2, 
was intended as a comic one. 

Polya?!!, Strat. lib. iii. sub fin. touj piiv or^v awTw o-uAXafleiv 
t'6vi<rs, ru — 

Cic. Acad. I, iv. 14. Essent dicta, in consj^^vf consediinus 
omnes. * 

Tac. Ann. xii. 37. Aiinsi ? non si vos omuibus imperitare— 
XVI. 22. Poppaeam Divani non credere, cujiis in acta — 

IV. Fr. Eur. Phacth. (cited Cl. JL xliii. p. U69.) TTr^ra-oyrst 

TuiS' evouSerow — qn. vovOetouv. 

— Fragm. e\,u.sd diam. e MS. Par. descript, p. 159. 

f\oyot fjiiv oux mpos, 

yifjLovTot S’ oTxov ii>E><civo$ lySoSav xawvou, x. t. A. 
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MEPO^, ; Spot iuptaroov irvgoufjLSVcov 

xar oiKov irptov xsiV’ otvo(rTa?JvT Bijf ; 

So ill Mason’s Caiuctanis, Cuiactaoiis mistiikos the li^ht arising 
from the conHa^ralion of thi* sacred ^love, for that of the rising 
sun.* '^rhe confusion of nuptial festiMiics with funereal lamenta- 
tions, which appears in tlie fiagmeiit as it at present stands, bears a 
singular resemblance to a well-known passage of Mr. Milinan’s 
late diatiia, the Fall of Jerusalem. Thew'hole fiagmcnt bre^athes 
the spiiit of Ei^iipides : the description in 1. lol HW, h a 

beautiful example of that sUle of rural painting which tlic accoiiN 
plislied traiislatoi of Aristophanes, (Quart. Rev No. \LV. on 
Female Education in Greece) has observed to be characteristic 
of Euripides. 

V. We have been favored, by a well known classical scholai, 
with the following extract from Noltenius’s Lexicon, as apposite 
to one miiSiological branch of our lucubrations. It will be 
perceived that many of the lines (indeed nearly the whole 
of those quoted fiom the New '^IVstament) are inadmissible. 
The extract, however, may amuse some of our readeis ; and with 
it we conclude this most fiivolous portion ot our fiivolous 
labors. We must at the same time request our learned coiitii 
butefr** to accept our thanks for iiis kindness. 

Nollenii Lexicon. P. IF. toL 1807 — 1870. 

Versus improvisos et fortuilos in Cicerone et optimis scripto- 
ribiis observamiis. 

£n! Hexametrum, qui Ciceroni in Oratione pio Archia c. 
J . obrepsit : 

* In qua me non iiificioi mediocnter esse 
Versatiim.’ 

Alius Hexameter occunit L, 2. Attic. Ep. 18. : 

* Displiceo mihi, iiec sine summo scribo dolore.’ 

Item in Drat, poii rechtuni ad Quirites : 

Auctores, testes, laudatoresqiie fuerimt.’ 


■ See the fine opening of the sixth book of The Task. Horn. 11. xxii. — 
XoAx^f iKdfiir^ro eimsXhs ai/yp irvpbs alrc/iifyoio, 1} IfeXlov AyiSvTos. 

* One of the rinnor 7«X»T<wr4iial in that mihcellany of Momu«», Black- 
wood's Magazine, (No. xliii‘ pp. 76, 77.) has, m the course ot an article 
devoted to the ei(posure of an oversight recordid in the Clas .11. No. xli, 
p. 23, ad fill, arraigned a gentleman as author of the Miscelldiiea Clas- 
sica. We beg leave to vindicate the accused fn'in this charge, and to 

assure our facetious friend that Mr. as innocent of these articles, 

as James Hogg, Esq. is said to be of the booristi epistle in the No. of 
Blackwood, which bears his name. This statement is elicited from us 
by a sentiment of justice. 
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Item L. 1. de Leg. : 

* Nullius agricola: cuitu stirps tain diuturna.* 

Item in Kpp. : • 

His ego coiisiliis si te prsasentem habuissem.’ 

Item L. 1. Acad. Quaest. n. 14.: 

‘ Qiiuin sunt dicta, in conspectu consedirnus omnes.’ 

Item L. 4. Acad. Quaest. lu l22. : 

^ Crassis occultaia ^t circumfiisa tenebris.' 

Item Oral. 1. in Catil. iiiit. lanibicus senariust 

^ Senatus ha.^c iiitelligit, Consul videt.’ 

Ac prater hos Scnaiios, quos vix possumiis effugere, interdum 
etiani Phalseciim udmittit : v. g. • 

^ Successit tibi Lucius Metelliis,' 

Kt Lib. 3. de Oratore, iibi ipse hor tanquani vitiuni incessit, 
totum Histicbon iniprudens incessit : 

^ Ac ilnhi qiiidem veieres illi majus quuldam animo 
[Complexi, plus multo etiam vidisse videntur, 

Quani quantum nostrorum ingeniorum acies] 
intiicn potest.’ 

Tacitus Liexaiiietro incipit Annalessuos: 

^ Urbeni Uomam a pnncipio reges habuerc.* 

Integer etiam Hexameter apud eundem occurrit in ejus Germ, 
c. 39. n. 2. : 

* Anguriis patnini et prisca formidine sacrum.’ 
Sallustius bellurn suum Jugurthirium inchoar Hexametro hoc 
Spoiuiaico : 

‘ Helium scripturus .sum, quod pdpiilus Roinanus.’ 

I ta etiam Peiitametci Llegia<us occurrit apud Sleitltnium L. 18. 
Commentai. : * Harensis intereu Landgiavu ditionem, qiiue supra 
Praucofurtum estj ingressus, oppidiiiii Daim»taiuin 
Paitim vi, partim deditione capit.’ 

Et in vcteii Hibliorum versioiie Psalmu .^f. : 

' Imponeiit super altare tuum \itiilps.’ 

Item Ilexameiri riirsus ap. Senecaiii L. Benetic. c. 17 : 

* Qiiein Juvat accepisse sequah peiyetuaque 
Voliiptate fniitur.’ 

Apuri eundem ibid. c. 30.: • 

* Qnidquid pra^stiti patn, etiamsi magiiuni«est, infia sestimati- 
■)iieni pateini ^ 

‘ Mugieris est, quia non essein, si non geniilsset.’ 

Sic in Pandectis el apud JCtos veteres seqiientes versus fortuiti 
observati sunt ; Apud Alodebtinum L. 3. de Pcenis, 

^ Ca'dcni admiseruiit sponte dolove malo.^ 
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Apud Caium L. 2. de Legatis ad edictum : 

^ Servo legato legari posse, receptum est.’ 

Apud Scoivolam L. 2 . Responsorum : 

* Pm solido pignus vcndere quisque potest.’ 

Apud Caium L. 2'J. ad Edictum provinciate: 

' Et quuiii lege quis intestabilis esse jubetur.’ 

Apud U/pianum L. 25 . ad Sab. : 

' Semper in obscuris, quod minimum est, sequimur.’ 

L. 12. iiipr. •rr* de Public, in rem act.: 

' Quum sponsiis sponsse servum duiiasset, eumque.’ 

L. 28. 3. TT. de jiidiciis ; 

* Legatiis damnidnfecti promitterc debet.’ 

L. 4f). TT. de iEdil. ed. : 

* Quum niihi redhibeas iurtls noxisqiie soliiUim.’ 

L. pen. ?r. de Usii et usufr. et reditu : 

^Plus habeaid^ reditus, ejuam si inatura legatur.’ 

Et in Graecia versus liiijusmodi fortuiti £o minus evitari qiieunt, 
t{uanto major ibi melri iicentia dattir, qua; quidem tanta est, uc 
siibinde in prosa occiirrat versiculiis, qiii non nisi dc'dita opeia, 
ob negligeiitiorem numen Poetici custodiam, potest advert!. 
Ita in^ipso Novo Testamento Graeco occurrunt sequeiitia, qua? 
ad certum aliquod metrum, quod liumuiia sibi iiuxit soleitia, 
levocari possiiiit : 

Tit. 3. V. 3. yag ttots xoi) rifislc uvoriroi^ uTreiisls. 

Tit. 3. V. 2. Mtfiiva fiXeurpfifjLelv, aju^a^ov^ eivai, Ifrisixelg. 
llebr. 12 , 13. opSd^ nofiiraTe to1$ Troeriv Ofjuwv. 

1 Tim. 6| l6« Ou8d; ivdpwjrwv 0(/8s iSeJu Suparat, 

Jac. 4, 4. *// fi^loLTov xoVfitou elg deov Wtv, 

Matth. 14, 14. JETSs ifoKhp ^Aov, xaJ Wn^Kstyyyifriy^ Iw* airouj. 
Job. 17| 2(J. Kal Tnp) twp x’la’Teuo’QPToop Sid rou Xoyou aurwv. 
Job. 18, .36. £i ex rou xoo'fAOO toutou ijv 4 /Sao’iXeia. 

Job. ly, 39- Se xai iVixoSfjjxo; 6 h\9cov woog top 'Ji^troily. 

Rom. 8 . v. ^It. kp Xgta^tp *Ivi<rov rm Kvptop fjfj^wp. 

Euc. 14, 30. 6 ip6pamo$ ^p^eiro oixoSojxeiv. 

Job. 13, 5. DdXAsi uSco^ eU tov vixr^pa xa) i^p^aro pivrstp, 
-————16. Otfn eo'Tiv SoOXoj fiel^ctfp rou xupIou avrov, 

Luc. 10, 24. Kal otix ^xotfo’avxai iSov vopixog rig dvecrri}. 

Job. 16, 28. 'E£^^9op TTOLpa Tou Ilarpog, xai e/i^\uSa eig top 

IfoVaov 

Roni. 6, 13. Kal rd pLe^nf u/xwv, Shr^a SixaioauvTjg. 

Luc. 21, IB. Ogl^ sx Tr,g xe^a^r^g UfAMP otS /jl^ dx^Ai^Tai. 

1 1 , 3. Top a^rop tipcop top Ittiouctiov StSou, 

Item : To xaS* juAegap xal a fog ^j(4iy rag apaprlag. 
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MaUli. 7| 7. ZYjTfiTc kcA gipi<riTe» Quatcrn. lamb. 

Et : lAiTtire x«i SodiJo-fiTai. 

Mattli. 23, 6. Ka) rag irfa>j‘OKU$eSpla$ h rafl$ (ruvaycoyaT^. 

Job. 5, 19- OiS Suv^trai uioiTroisiy iatnrou otiSev. 

Et alia iiinumera, 

Ohe ! iiiquis : quid audio ? quid video ? Tot versus fortuiti 
occurriint etiain apqd Scriptoria SeowVBUirrou^ At iTimirum hi 
sancti viri scripserunt simplici aoimo^ et sine ullo Fenocinio 
hiimano, paruin inorati fortuiftiin ilium verbodum coiicursum, 
(|iii ex pigmento et li^mento pendet Poetico: et tantuni abest 
lit vitio id dari iis debeat ut potius majestatem seruionis dwini 
coargiiat, quod absiut hujusmodi c%utioneS| quas Cicero et alii 
.eiboniiTi scriitatores plus nimio aliquando Gunosi iiiculcant. 
Miniitiim omniiio est et puerile, ubique syllabas iiietiri et uume- 
rare pedes, lie versus quidam nobis obrepatimprovisus. Sufiicit, 
si caveatrir,^ne iiumerus et caesura, piitiio statiiii obtiitu> aures 
offViidat iectoris vcl aiidttoris. 

Kt vero id sporideo, si cui volupe est, scriptorem, aliqiiem 
spis*3]()reti], sive receiitior ilie sit, sive antiquior, hoc scopo ex- 
cutcre, lit versus mvciiiut fortuitos, tot ubique verberum coiicur- 
Kus deprehensum iri, qui huic vel illi nietrq facile respuiideant, 
ui 'vix venire in iiumtiruiTi possiiit. 

Sic apud (Millies sniptores Ciraecos miilta ejustnodi occurrunt. 
E. g. apud Nuirianzenum in Oratioiie wif) ieoP^oy. p. 202. 

’£v ^o<Pepo7s ovTcio xai aai 

It. iipnd TEIianuni L. 1. c. 32.:* 

Mi]8i AufMg 8o£ffi 

• Ibidem : AfigSsv arijxov SAora^, &XX* ttg ^eiga. 

Exstant etiam hujusmodi in Bibliorum Versioue Latina: 
Matlh. 11. ^ Va; tibi, Chorazim ! Vae^ijbi, Bethsaida T 

Job. 3. * Qui sequitur me, non ambulat in tenebris/ 

Liiic. (i. ^ Nun est discipulus supra mag^strum.’ Phalaecum. 

In Scriptis S. Bernhardi tot versus fortuiti legimtur, utmultis 
videantiir studiose insert! esse. ^ 

Sic diibium luilluiii est, quin etiam in Ggpnianica Bibhonini 
versione ea interduin coalescant verba, quie *ad alrquod metrum 
redigi possiiit ^ * 

Ita Genes. 29- leguntur verba, quobad Latiiiorum leges Pros- 
odicas exacta, jiistum Hexametriim eflbrmant : 

* Duss Isaac srlierret mil seiiiem weibe Rebecca.’ 

Et Luc. 2, 33. occurriint bini ''rrochaici : 

* ^ Sieli ich bill des Ilerren Magd : 

% Mit geseheh, Mie du gesagt.’ 
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Conf. Jah. Joacb. Mbileride Venn inopinato in Prosa. l^a. 

1688 . 4 . 

Vi. Butler oil ^ch. Choep^. S43 sqq. El ydg AT”lXbj», 
X. T. X. has forgotten to quote the obvious passages, Od. i. &So, 
and y. 306. 

Vll. Blotnf. Not. on ^scb. Again. 93, 94. (The passage 
is as follows, 91 * 9 >^* S' aXMdtv o^avo^ijx^s A«it,i{is bviV^^vi, 
^apfiM<rvo(t,evt) ^pljaasro;. MTVod Aio\ouri vd^riyoglctis, 

IIt?MVtp ftux^tK Beuritiiitf.) ** Quidnani sunt ungnenti aSoXot 
aretpfiyofMi nemo explicare potiiit." Does not itugi^opluis signify 
** persuasions/’ ** incentives,” or, to use Sbak'speare’s word, 
" appliances r” The descgption altogether reminds us of one 
in Southey’s Curse of Kehama, Canto xvii. especially the epi< 
thet o^pavofti)xi)$, which seems more literally applicable to the 
festal lamp of B&ii than to the illuminttlions (procul omen abesto) 
at Argos. ^ « 

VIII. — 1 . (Translalion.) 

As^ce, qua parvus cultu viret angulus, et se 
Paiidit ad ajj^ricum florea terra diem. 

Hie nuii^]^i^ violw fragrant! flore renident, 

• Mistaqit(p, cum rubris lilia cana rosis. 

Hk; ptocid at^rd^io populi semota tumultu 
.Jnoii^llji.faal8ittein cepit Eliaa locum. 

Hie animo tqiiiiqtfiUa, sua’que siiiiillima sedi, 

Aecolit intaitafr, purior ipsa, rosas. 

cjQdip«]q]^es, mihi 
luai^np pnid^ mlicitos potens 
t^irS dolores, 

Atauebwetes renovare sensus ; 

Seu moUe regnum Tiburis iividi, 

Vicioasafro seu colts Algido, 

Seo grata Penei virentis 
^P^ua, floriferosque saltus : 

Te sem^r acri iios petimus prece, 

Qnacunque vasti terminus aequoris 
Disjungit oras^ qua benigna 
Luce potens alii arva Titan. 

Te, Be stiperbM effugias domos, 

Kegesque, et^ urbes, et populi timent : 

Te miles, intonsa cruentam .. 

Vronde comani feligausque lauRi, 



Ne 

Diuque rauds'^novita 6uctebus‘ 

Jftctatust abseiUeiiMjHe pneaeiia 
Jamjam iTbiiiio paia-iafii revisens; 

Frustra; maligno nam propius pedc * 

Morbus propifiqitat, cordaque I'ortia . 

Jam iiiorte }ai)gue 9 €unt ; nee unquam, 
PracctpfQA^ imimafn sifepulcfp^ ' 

Cliarniii licebtt visere«coiijugen»^ , 
Fumumqiie nota prospicere e casa^ 

Qua duMt annoS) atqiie misto 
'1 raxu opus juvenile liido. 

Iltiwa. 

3 

” EfJLTritrzy tixeaveS ttot oifjk^ /SaSaSiv^evTi 
”i/eAto$, HUTU 8* t>\(;3]A£v opsog 
exfuyey axap-urw ireXaSi oLXTaoov tc 
mxvw 8f yuKTOS ^op<f> axrripB^, 
xsx^ufurai, Se Trtp) ysfesa-a-if !g<rtut ' 
oipuvbv ei(rczviov<rsc, xoti ly veftetri o’a>|poi0'iy 
krvipioz p,BrotTrctvofjLtyoy Nihoi wpyiit^ ai^Vj 
xai T 0 T 6 /xtv ^idupi^ai iv OXp, aXKm 8’ ajiTi 
vausrai, dXXore ex mpLfray vi<T§^ xa) ydf' fffppvi)* 
Ixxars/Si^cre Sw^jrli kit aiyX^evrof 'OAtfptaw^ 
rep 8* 'TVvof mrat irdXtwv kno 
lfLsgdst$y yXaxepo^, fjLaXaxdirregdi, tp pi ts 
ari^Ssa 8e8jtxii}raft, o<r<ra rpifn 
oTou S’ aS ^eitfv^ pLiVvpil^4pt,iyai.d^vM(rp ^ 

vuKTipl^es ^iXav i§ vuktos xvifa^ i^iofieWw, ' 
clre iTfltvY^jxepioi p^X^p ivrp^v ffanrftf-foio* 
TTT^crtroixriy, Oaoxola^v kyocXXopLevcci (rxi#pa7(riy* 

«>A’ ^Vav i^eXio^ re 8tJp> xa) Itti xye4a^£^S]!f 
xot) TOT ip' efavieio-iy exl o'xirfeo-o'ay ipoupay* 

8eivo^ 8* if aypoO crrovoff rerptywiwv, • 

yvf ^ fSi] TeXiht, Travo'avTO 8e 2p<p* avfi^7r«&v. 

xa8S* a»8poxrexo'/tf; ^al/(rffy vuf, Sfcrriy 

iy $sgpi.(p V oix epptev mJfAAn youUf 

VEupal 8’ oux exhaySoiv iafeo’roi^ ixi rofoi^* 
oioi ST oix Tig ^ ^uAaxeuv ay# jeop^flov, 

^ rif O’aAvjri^p, vexa»/ xarareOvf leoreov, 

* Od. wir. d. 

NO. XLV. 
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% VKoicoi, Of ^a^piv 9 »mA> ^ei rKWA^* , • 

ol S’ aMoi x^ifljpTt nxVi^ve^vorl ii r4t>g 
^Sm xfixy^ K«»TjXf fu^^futr*, Stiuf of. 

Etona. 

1 . Stew art’s Philos. Essays, p. 593, 8vo. ** A French poet 
of our own times, tti.aUnding to .the wonders of creative power, 
has attempted, by Ri'eans .of a jitry singular persoiiificatiun, to 
rise bigiier tha^ the sacred historian.” (Alluding to the opening 
of the book of Genesis.) VV'ith what success. Heave the reader 
to judge: 

• 

L’lmagination, f^condey enchanteresse, 

Qoi fsMt mieux que garder et que $e souvenir. 

Retrace le pass^, devance Tavcnir, 

Refait t<>u( re qui futy fait tout ce qui doi^fetre, 

Dit 'A I’qfi'd^exister, A ramie Ae renattre; 

Et coQifiie Al’Etcmel, quand sa voix I'appcla, 

Li'&tre encore au ii6ant uii rdpond : Me voila.” 

We know not if it be worth remarking, that this carious pas- 
sage bears marks of being adumbraii^d from Job xxxviii. 35. 
^'Canst tbpii send fightniiigs, that they may go, and say unto 
thee, Here wearer*' — Truly may it be said, that there is no 
bathos So great| Ab the descent from the siibltme to its coun- 
terfeit. 

S. A writer in the Re^ospective Review, No- iv. p. 351, art, 
Fletcher's Purple Jsland, notices ** the singular skill with 
W'hich tlie po^t has availed himself of a very mean image, and 
which be baa irideq^ elevated into something like dignity." I'he 
passage is as Allows : 

Like as wlieii wateis, watt'd with brazen wreath, 

Are siti^’d with ciacUing flames, 4beir common foe ; 

The angry scstg ’gtti foam wnd hotly breathe, 

Then 8v\ ell, n ise, rave, and still more furious grow; 

Nor can be heM ; but farc’d with fires below, ’ 

Tossing tli,eir waves^ J>reak out> end all o'erflow. 

. , .-i ‘ 

The Revievt^t ho* otuittsd to notice (be origiua) from u hich 
these lilies are borrowed.*, it pisfptouse readers, as alToiii- 
.itig an instaiic^rfi^ lyi/e.very different manner in piuch the self- 
same ideas may.^' ^jpge88e4*^tbenvjw ffie imitation is far 
too insignificant for ootKe. 



Mcgnd tMluti HMhtnft Mom • 

Virges sug^iilar costia aiiduntM dheaif 
^sulbiittqtie ^stii |g|ices-;^^rii intiw aqud 
Funiidus, atque atte apulUia exubcnt Cmnta: 

Nec jam se capit uuda; robt vappr ater ad auras. 

Vin;. .So. vii. 

3. Oi yip ol xttxoxpcfptSnof dhf lav filaOf . «tf 

oix in' SrftAvi, &>oi Jf ^ htpunlet^unitfi^^ h (yy Iri )tty> 
iunumu, xoi it <3$ /axAMTx/AfyaXa ri ha^ipatrUf fS n imdofmnt, 
ikyutniqa dvSg/ yr ij^aurt if it Tf fstti rA 

0qyai xaxaxriff If 6 (uri xat xoivq; ikKnts ifUt yrptiaMtot 

italghftos iatetTtf. * Thuc. ii. 4^, ad m. 

Somewhat akin to this is the sentiment contained in the 
following passage of Lord Byron’s Mazeppa>^'i'|Nns(B^ winch, 
to us, bears a striking resemblance to the ytip^ of - ai^ ancient 
Grecian poett ^ " 

** Strange to say, the sons of plealtite, 

'Hiey who have revellM beyond mfkattto/ 
in beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure^, 

Die calm, or calmer oft than he- 
Whose heritage was aoisery : 

For he who hath in turn run through j 
All that was beautiful and new, 

Hath nought to hope, and nom^t to leave ; 

And, save the future, (which is view’d' 

Not quite as men are base or good, 

But as their nerves may be etldq^), ■ 

With nought perhaps to grusve > 
l^e wretch sbll hopes his woes’ ipust 'ed^-'. . , 

'And Deadi, whom ho should deem his 
Appears, to Itis distem|Mr*d eyes. 

Arrived to rob him.of bis pciie, * 

The tree of his new Paradise. 

To>roQnrow would havC'ipven him all^ 

Repaid bis pangs, repair’d his fall ; * 
To>moiTOW-wouU have bew the ,firak ' 

Of days no more.deplored or,cun^. 

But bright, and loi^, and be(»oiiiiw years, 
iSeeii daasling throuf^ the niist of tanrs,*' 

Querdeii ofwiaBV'U'fab{hl-hottF.$ : 

' To-morrow would btntegieeahiin'|wwur 
' To vole, to Adoe^'^siMte,*tO'iwr»*- ■ 

And must it dawn upon his grave V* 1. 7d6. 
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• Blomf; Mot. (rtt AgaM». - 101. ' PeiiMipfl‘dt«> «x|HreNUMi 
nMv defend Ae reading 'iK<rXi)(frw. 

Thueyd. i. 38; and 37. Wbtt iMdnoQa aaya of tlra Finn* 
ciitas tAight notinaj^fy be ^otdd’Kere:' ' 

ivl irirrcp, 

itijffmif «dSS rif figtrm brtfMVyeroi iXKof* Od. vi. S04. 
(Od. vi. 303.) sdys of ^x,' when emfied^on a' 

• ' -. L- {im^^akn inf btjSiiXt^ n«1 fitif/ heu^ ■ • 

‘ 2^ 'dfi(i]Ti f*wy fvyitn jufye Ktur/ut 2rX««vi)^ 

. lO'ence ^tpn 'may hare borrowed the boast of his fallen 
aa^la, (paradlW'Lost, i.) 

flying to have scaped die Stygkii flood 

By their ow^might— — * 

Not by the.suflerance of supernal power. 


The passage of St. Ambrose, cited Cl. JI. xl. p. 349. 1. 7, 
seems ratheKimitated' from Hor. Lib. i. Sat.’ iv. 11, of Luci- 
Uus- 7 -Com flueret lutulentas, crat quodtoilere velles. 

CJECmVJSi UtiTMLLVS, 


A SHORT ACCJQUNT OF THE LIBRARY 
fU nSNMA. 


Iir the Pnblic LlBirary at Vienna is tUebri^nal of the celebrated 
TtAula Peuti^;eritttiaf It is a map ■ of me Roman Empire, or 
nj^ of tb» s^leht w^d. beginning from the Pill lars of 
Hmiedles, and'eiteh^g td India at flur as Atatteder the 
Ontti penetiateiL Upon it are marked the roads, and it may 
thence he ootsttdesata pa baaing becn< intcitded fbs • an Itine- 
rarium, «r Meafifaig. mnp, -Fteaa a Latin epigraaBk' which is 



presenrad in ^^rmana’ft AniJuilogia £alM»a»” mi other ecmret^T^t 
Ss TheoilosiiieorieMl a gtog^UfMil 

sarvejr of the Roman pmpire to ho made^ and map to te 
striidSid|,.and4t )u^. Wq the Tabuia PetOingerigna 

was that Theodosian map, vrteoce it aUe^ denomtiuiiMl 
Tabula TbeodoAnna^ ' But there is a difficulty to be overcome in 
maintaining that opinion, which is, that the TkamManm^ Waa a 
work executed on geographical princfplei,««iid with matMmalkd 
correctness, .giving bpth the longitude and latitude ot plsi|[sa*j 
and the TaouHa Peuiit^eriana is in these ^IpectssmUmly 'dl^ 
fective. It has neither longitude nor latimde/ and dd|ef«^ 
g^graphieal aecuracy tad mathematical preckioo. This Is en- 
vious at the first gltfice: for as; it is more fttt'in 

length, and only one foot broad, •the disproportion, bet we en 
longitude and latitude is so palpable, that it eantat es^i^ fSHfdwBett 
apprehension* ^ If we suppose the longitude of m 3mcienU ta 
been to the latitude as 2 to 1, or as Meermann moip'takt^ takes 
it, as 21 tom 9f there is in the breadth of thisf%(iapA compared to 
the length, an erroneous diminution of 8 d!l!.9 para out of 9 or 
10*^ This is so gross a deviation from truth,'' tnaf the document 
where this inaccuracy exists cannot be presumed to haye beep the 
copy of one which was executed with sctentific csxactB^*^ It was 
also supposed that the Emperor Theodoshis, of wtio|[if'the epijpam 
speaks, was Theodosius the Great .* but this is disproved by meat* 
mann, who incontrovertibly ni^ues, that it was Theodosius the 
Younger, the grandson of the Great, who b meant by the poet. 

The writer of that epigram was l^dulms, who liv^ in the reign 
of the second Theodosius, and has addressed those verses to Uie 


T. ii. p. S91. Lib. V. epigr. 115 . Versus xii. de divisione orbis terra, 
imperante Ttieodosio conscripti, anno xv. ; 

Hoe opus egregium, inuodi eumma teuettir,^ 

Jt^ora, quo^inotitrs, fin vii, tVeta, fbrtne, et itme ' 

Signantiir: cunctis ut ut cognoscere promtum 
Quidquid ubique lately cleu^eiis genus, tnclvta proles, 

Ac per siecla pius, totum quern vix capit orois, * 

Theudosius priiiceps venerando jiissit ab ore 
Coofici, ter quints aperU dum fji^tibiis annum. * 

Supplices hoc faraiili, duni scribit, jungit et alter, 

Meitsibus etiguis, veterum monumenta secuti. 


iHiBurmaDn^a 

dhe of'lha first editors of ficesome remtaS^^pn 

' thiv in BstawT’i Bwaii^ dssmmA ^migs deJEemi^ 

Tcaie i. p. 84t- (or Ltvy,lib.i. 0. f.) By SleehttSDD ithas beeneetmn 
• dear light. 

^ See Mcermann, in Bunnann'a Anthologia Latina, t. ii. p. 898. 


in muiius reparafniiaopuB, ciupnmq^ie 
Tofitouis^ aotoUim^breTHer comprendimus orfaem 
Sedmaren hoe tua iioadocuitfapiefitia, Piincepa* 

, ^ SeeMee^mann’scoiamenUiryoiithefbregoing^mgiiai 
action ofthe Latin Antltologia. 

^ 3 This dsbet ' was ‘alread v dtrimelv antknsdv«rted oi 




it ' 

^tadtr he wak liting, and not tb 4te fineTheodonui; 
lelb 'etai-^itlor bf nai^ Tears. If it be denion8trit^''tl{tt’the 
Ttindht .radmeentfea is not a copy of the Theodosian inap, the 
fillCfCi(» is, what » it then t From the charatter of the Wi ri th ife 
Mitvnhim refers it to the 8th or 9di centurr ; and other drcoth. 
stmtee induce him to aisign it to die age of Qiarlemagne, 
erllidt is about die end the 8tfa, and' the bemning of the 9th 
eendw. He assumes theyear 801 ^ its probabu date, and drinks 
ft is the work of some monk, who courted the favor of thht 
nihc^ by premtingto^im a map'of the Roman Empire, to which 
he #as' ambidoos hr be considered as the successor. Meermanii's 
tqnelnSfons carry with diem a high degree of probability. The 
'Suj^sed monk seems not to have tromiM himself with gdigdt- 
pihical.br.madtbmadcal notions, of which he probably was totally 
ignorant^' brit to have drawn something for the eye of persons 
esqaally superficial with himself. He undoubtedly compiled from 
more hniiient.originals. But Meennann is of opinion that some of 
them must have anterior to the Theodosian may, and even to 
the Itinerary pf Antoninus Liberalis, bbcanse several data in the 
Tabula coimpond with a state of diings more remote than these 
periods, and are* at variance with what must have been the geo- 
graphy of - die Theodosian map, so that the latter was probably 
tihkmiwn to the compiler. Though a very defective performance 
in idany reflects, yet the Tabula Peutingeriana is of high valuejo 
us, for the purposes c£ ancient geoerapny, deprived as we are of 
ot^ records. Had we the Tneo&sian map, and other docu- 
ments, sdiich are lost, it would necessarily fall in its estimation : 
but -v^ete great scarcity prevmls, that which can be obtained, 
whatever its real may be, will rise in importance. From 

what has been said it* will appear, that the labors of some learned 
gmgrapher wontd not be ill bestowed on a careful examination of 
mis record. By means of attentive criticism the isfbrmatidn of 
ancient date mij^t piethaps be separated from what is more recent, 
and some points in geography Iw ascertained and established. It 
^nld be the work for a Danville or a Rennel, who might pro- 
rably draw light from diis confused map i but hitherto such use 
has not been .made' of it a* might essentially benefit our knowledge 
of ancient geography. 

' The manuseripebf this geographical delineation is on parchment, 
Ubrisisting of twelve skins, or pieces, which are nicely glued toge- 
ther, and form a length of rather more than 81 : me breadth 

foot. It is called Tabtda Peutingeriana from titePeutingers, 
a-linteptfctable finoily at Augsburg, in whpse possession it was for 
n^ny yearn. • One of this family, Dr. CoiniAnTauTiMcxR, made 
tile acqoitiihrii' bf it in the following mknner. If had been £s- 
emrered 'tibooctiie’end of the ISth century in'a library at Sphet, 
bifm^i-CaairadC^^JPraiudot who was employed by the Ernpenr 



Maximiliaal^^in ssorehiiig'forMcordj^ia^ 
to th0 Jiistwy^ of Gcrmanf. He rmted iMeimt ]»m < 
country ^ with that Tiew, aitd at Spices be foufud our cable. 
teems that he did4ioc consider it coming within bis commisstf^tbs 
and be therefore appropriated it to. himself, and afterw^ds^? 
posed -of it> to Conrad Peutinger. l^bis transfer of pbssessioUt 
according to ScheybJ from whom tha£> particulars are collpctpd^ 
must have taken place between .the year^ 14<97 and 1507:* con- 
sequendyt from this date the table may be considered as Tah^ 
Peuiingeriana* Conrad Pemingpr intencfed cp publish it» and.h^ 
begun to copy some parts ; but he did ^>Ttye to'accompl^^ bii 
intention. After his deathi which happened in I547i it cmejotq 
the possession of his children, who do not seem to have paid mo^j^ 
attention to it : it was forgotten. About 40 ^y^trs afterwards 
VaLSEit (Marcus Velserus), a relation of the Peutinger* iamUyt 
wished to find it, but his search was in vain t he. Only met with the 
sketches which Conrad Peutinger had made/ and published them 
as fragments of the table, in 1 59 1 • Seven years after^is, the same 
person, viz. Marcus Velserus, had the good f&rturie to ^scover it 
in some oid chest in the habitation of the Peutingefdamily. He 
eagerly communicated it for publication to his friend Oatblius, 
who copied it and had it engraved \ but died befom it could be 

E ublished. He had delegated the office of editor, in the event of 
is death, to Ioakiyes Moabtus, under whose direction it made its 
appearance about the end of 1598. Since that time the ordinal 
was again mislaid, and thought to be lost : but it was once more 
found, in the year 1714 . The last descendant of. the familyt 
Desiderius Ignatius Peutinger^ was then living, and was prevailed 
upon to part with it to a bookseller of Augsburg, by the pame of 
Ktdz, or- rather KHz That Peutinger died in 1715 : and firom 
Kuz^ or his heir, the table was, in the year 17dCb purchased hj 
Prince Eugene. Last of all it came, together with the Prince's 
Library, in tlie year l ysa, into . t^ possession of the Ernperor 
Charles VI, and is to this day preserved in the Imperial Libn^ 
at Vienna. It is a great literi^ rarity, because it is not knovn 
that another copy ot it does esist, or has existetP, any where. After 
the edition of Moretus, it was published by in his 

Theatrum Geo^aphia Veteris* Amsterdam, 1618^19; and it 
again appeared, witb the title Nava Peutingeria^ Taiulte imagOf 
in the, works of Marcm Vetserus^ edited by QmttojAer AriiaU$ oif 
Kuremberg, in 1682. It was next republished by Harn^ l886i in 
hh GetJjgraphia Vetusizitd after that annexed to Bargier^s Histoira 
^s grands chemins dc t Empire Romain^ 1728-7»§6. In the latM 
.it is given on a contracted scale, as to breadth, Wcause this suft^ 
{llp convenience of the engr&v^. The last and most comply 

, - f 

i»Ia' tliedlssertatieti prefixed lohia edition of the Tabula POiAtiigeii^Mu 



0 ' i 

in iBLiieiMiy^AM^ uil?/!3,* 
tb(B origmalras most of ^ Iprede^ors 
ted i Vltb o. bigh&greeof Teneration ond eothusiasjp«.ond 

l^k4^^i^«lIu3iCFMk)ni and noteless by the manner in. which .the 
IJ^me , h printed^ done it all "the honor to which it can be iOn- 
tiflga* ' 7he engravings of the Table itself are wdl executed i but 
measures in breadth full IS inches* which seems ratbei: to 
fdiXf^eed the real dimension, and may have been intended to add to 
^e magnificence of its appearance. The copper-plates themselves 
pt theS engravings purc]^ased by the Prince Elector of 
MentXj and deposited uffbis library : what is become of them since, 
and whether they still exist, I have not learnt. It is rather a sub- 
ject of wonder that, since the time of Scheyb, which now is consi* 
derabl^ more than half a century, it has not engaged the attention 
of some 'man of learning, who by another revisal might have added 
new lights. This however may, perhaps, at some future time, be 
expected^ 

.Another object of great curiosity is the Code^ Afecioeavi. It 
consists of old MHican writing, in figurative or hieroglyphic 
characters, ^ahich were in use among the Mexicans when Cones 
discovered that country. This specimen was sent over to Europe 
by^ Cortes, tp his royal master, Charles V. The characters are 
.pointed in different colors, and apparently very complicated : they 
are ^ the present day quite unintelligible to the Mexicans. The 
secret of reading them, it is said, was lost with the priests, whom 
the Spaniards extirpated. The material, on which t^y are drawn, 
IS buck'skin, or doe-skin, covered over witli a sort of plaster, or 
whitening. It is a long stripe, about a foot broad, which folds up. 
Of this curious writing a specimen was engraved, of which I Ob- 
tained a copy* ^ ‘ 

I .come, now to speak of those beautiful and rare nsanusetipts 
of' DxoscoRroiiis, which are to be accounted among the most valuable 
nylicles of the Eibrary. And first of all I will describe the Codes 
Bj/setUinus: U is th^ which Montfaucon mentions in his Baiao- 
gropkiot^ where also fac^similes -of the writing are given. It is 
WXfUien on parebnfent, of a large square size, which is usually 
tpstued folio, though it more resembl^ quarto. It consists of 491 
to whfeh a few modem leaves are added. It is considerably 
damaged by age, Mid by the moths, and has also received tsome 
from the xn^de of binding. - For it was re.bound at « iate 
^ad under, this ofieration the parchment has been jeenewbat 
Uf^Uy treated. The tixne, wlxen it was written, is either the^end 


* The title of it is;^ Peutingeirkme iCMLa ffUtio Aoguiie 

MVHvPIlWv TWVTv www-mr^wmw j 'VCCTPFVf •• 

* PdlBogn^ia Orieciii lib. Hi. cap. ii. 



of the 5tb qr Jibe hcgiaiuiig tlse #tb<e«M;aigv 'flie letuiri^iM^iQ 
capital 1^ .vordfi are not. iMpanue^ bi^t nm into doe anofeSer. 

ate' vo sigsa of pnncttiauon, aer ejifriu and accents : -1^ of 
the hmer (the ^hrits and accepts) are here and theta inserted te a 
modem baiicL There are colored drawings of the plants^ yr^ch 
Dioacoridea describest and also, of some, animals. It b fartj^ 
adorned portraits of ancient phjrsiciansy and some odier {natures. 
The planu are in this manuscript arranged in alphabetical order, 
wbxcn was not the method that XMoscorides originall|^follqwed. 
He described them as they came under the heads of ffll Matfria 
Medka {&Kri 2arp4i:>/): for they are all idMbinal plants. But in the 
transcripts that were after his time made of his worksj that arrange- 
jnent was commonly adopted. In most of the manascripu which 
exist at the present day it prevails, though not in ill. Th^ is one, 
for instance^ in the Royal Library at Paris, which* is not written 
in alphabetical order.^ The editions do not follow it. SeCt for 
instance, that of Saracenus. It was against tlie intention of l3ios- 
corides hixpself, who expressly disapproves of sueb^n arrangement. 
In tlie proocm to the first book (p. % ed. Sarftcen.) he says : iffjtafM^oy 
it xai vepiT^y rd(iP* oi filv d^vfjitpdKovs ivydpeis trl/ytpovimyres, id ie 
Kara ^nroi^eia uvaypaxl/ayrts, iiiTtvtflv Tij% ofxoyeyeiaSf rd te •^tmi rai 
*rds iyapyefas avrwy bia rovro atxvfifAyfifioyevra y{v€trOai : fdere hits 
also been a JauU as to the arrangement; some putting plants together 
that had no qffinitp^ and others arranging them according ia the 
alphabet, they have both disturbed the connexion that existed^ either 
in rgfifrence to the hinds of theplants^ or their medked power^ so as 
to render the recolkction ^ihem tc^ether more difficult. Thu devi- 
ation {tom the original plan of Dtoscorides makes a charge in 'the 
title necessary. Accordingly, instead of HXifiarpiKn, f>ur C^ex has 
this inscription, declaring the contents r TuSe fyeeny Ilctayiov 
iino<rK:ovpiSov Wyarapfiiws wtpl floTaruy liai ^Suiy rcu ^vXie/idrwj' 
cai esrep/idruv oyy ^vXXtay re KfilfapphiMy, bp^wfieda ntwy uKokoiOufs 
Avi reo dA^a. It seems that sisice the time of Dioscorides the 
>alphabetical arrangement was much in vogue ; and for that reason 
'this amthor’s writings also were modelled by the transcribers , In this 
ibrm. This valusmle manuscript was purchased for the Fitiperial 
Library^ in tlie reign either of Ferdinand I, or, which is Umught 
to be more likely, of his son Maximilian II* at the fecom- 
mendation of Auger Busbequius, known* to us by hb well- 
written Latin Epistles* It was bought qf a Jew at Cooslan- 
antople, whence it is called Codex Spxmttinusi for one htuidred 
ducats, lese than 50^. ; a small sum, ifVe compare the price xifsueh 

-tr ]-■ - - - r r-^ii- ■ r - ^ .2 - 

,AS««tb«ijK«Mmi]«inMp^r«HeQn,p. S09. : 

desen^us’t^iod ^uomado ah ^so Bkscoride primm j 
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objects whb tiie reletire value of money in our times/ ' It was» 
at one timie» intleaded to publish a fac-simile edition of this CodeXf 
sehicb-wcnildy in many respects, have been interesting; but the de* 
sign has hitherto not been executed. Of the figures of the plants 
some engravings have been made / but these do not seem to have 
proved very satisfactory. The truth is, that the drawings them- 
selves in the Codex are probably far from accurate ; and it may be 
doubted whether they correspond, in every instance, with the ob- 
jects the sttithor describes. If they did, the diflScu) ty of' determining 
the 'plants mentioned by Dioscorides would be le&s than it has, in 
the attempts that have been made to ascertain them, been found 


' I cannot refrain from quoting the passage from Busbcqviiiis, in 
which he speaks of our manuscript. Ii is at the end of his 4th Epistle, 
and as follows; Reporto mafs^nam farrapuifin vettrum 7iumigmatt/m-^nd hate 
librotum Gracortim Manna ripiorum iota plamintf tot us naves^ su?it credo libri 
haudmaUo ^40 ; gaos wan iransmisi reneitas, ut inde l^icnnann depot it 

tur^ Nam Caiarea hiliotheca ton destinavi : ynnl uhquot non contemnendi^ 
ccmfmunes mulit. Convent ornnes an^ufos, ut guicgutd restuhat huju$modi 
merciSf tanguam uvvtsamo spici/tgin togerem, Um m rt/tqui ComianUnopoli 
dtettpilai vetmtatn, totum de^criptum lUtra tnajuiCula, Dioicortdem cum 
depkiih planiarum fgutis^ in quo sunt paucvlu guadcan^ rti foliar^ CtoUv^f et 
hSdlus de avtbus, Js penes est Hudaumy Ilamonis^dam vivt/eff Suleirnatim 
mtdses filiufn,gucm ego emtum €uptvnsfm,sfd me deter tuU pretmn, Nam 
centum ducutes indicabeUur^ summa Casarei, non met mnrsvpn. Ego instare 
non destnam^ donee Casarem itnpuleru^ ut tarn praclarvtn auctot'cm ex lUa iCr- 
vitnte redimat. Est vetustaiu injuria pchsune habttur, tia vjrtrimccus a ocmi- 
hn eorrBsuSg td in via repertum vix aitqms caret toilcre, Biishpqtiiiis men- 
tions that the Codex contdiiis feume uhservatiuns or leinains ui Ciatevasp 
a very ancient.herbari*st, orbutanist, who lived in the 5tli century betore 
Christ. Dioscorides speaks of him in it.e pruceiniiini of hisfjist book, 
calling him KpmiSas 6ftj^in6po$i and says that, though his knowledge bf 
plants as to number was limited, yet he was arciiraie in describing those 
lie knew. In the Cud. Byaant. hiaxeniaiks as well as chose of Gaienus 
are here and there inserted :n illnscrauon of Dioscorides himself. This 
MS. likewise furnishes a synonymy €if plants that is lu say, the appella- 
tions by which they wefe known to difierent nations, hc'^ifltslhr Greeks, 
such as the Romans Persians, Egyptians, Eiriiriuns, inhabitants of 
Spain, Caul, Daeia, and others. This synonymy, Lainbeccius, in his 
account of tins MS., supposed to be dciived trom the history of plants 
of Pnmphilus AlexandrOius, mentioned by Gaienus in tfie fragment of the 
preface to his sixth book de Simplicitim McMlicainentonihi facultatibus. 
Her ii there censured by Gaienus, 4|5 nK^Bos hogdruy igt' liirdirrp fitrrdsepgJnrny 


^ As If stated in Fabric. Bthlioth. Grac. ed. Maries, vol. iv. p. 684., 
Koller(in his supplement to the catalogue cd Lambeccifin, n. S8f.) men- 
tions that many ot the plants figtired, ho\h in this Cud. anci in ihe Codex 
Neapolitanuf, of which we simtl speak presently, have been engrav^l 
at the expence of the Imperial Library, but 1 do nut know whether these 
enffavtngf'were ever published. 
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to be. HalkT' Obserast*. that not tvo-thirds of tbetnhi^ve bMei 
• made out. Thisk easilf to be'^accounted for, at Dioscorides bad 
not the advantage of a scientific terminology, by which his descripv^ 
tions might have been rendered^ precise. As to the figures, it is to 
be recollected that they were dravm at the time the manuscript 
was written, consequently long after the author ; and it is not 
known, whether they are copies of some of an older date, or ^vhether 
they are the productions, if not of the copyist himself, yet of a con- 
temporary, who might not be qualified, by his skill and tfiaowledge^ 
for the execution of such a design. We have no^ information that 
Dioscorides himself accompanied his descriptions'by drawings ; so 
that what is handed down to us of this kind has no authority but 
wliat it derives from its Intrinsic merits, and its coincidence with 
the text of the author as well as with the originals in nature to 
which we can trace it. The Codex Byzanunus is described by 
Lambeccius,"^ by Nessel ^ in bis catalogue, and, as I have before 
mentioned, by Montfaucon in his Palseographia. 

Another •monument of literary history, of equal cariosity with 
the preceding, is the Cdtlex Nenpoiitanus of Dioscorides. It be- 
longed formerly to a convent or Augustine friars at Naples, who 
presented it to the Emperor Charles VI, and is thence called 
Codex NeapolUanus» It was placed in the library at Vienna in 
the year 17I7< It is of great antiquity, and at least as old as Cod* 
Sjfzantinus^ Montfaucon^ is inclined to think it is older. It may, 
therefore, very justly be referred to the 5th century, as Kollar, 
who has described it,* intimates ; though, perhaps, even the 4th 
century, he says, might not be too ancient a dare for it. It is alto- 
gether on a smaller scale than the Byzantinus, both as to the size of 
the leaves and the form of the letters. It is on thiu parchment, 
or vellum ; and, in general, only the front page of the leaf is written 
oil. For the most part, it is so contrived, that the article is finished 
on that page : but where it happened that tliis could not be done, 
it ist in that case, ended on the back of the leaf. The number of 
the leaves is altogether 172; they arc of a square or quarto shape; 
some, at the beginning and at the end, are injured. The letters 
are capital {literce quadra et unciaUt),^ md tne words run into one 


' Hisroi. Biiranices. • 

^ Bibliotheca C.TAarea, lib. ii. c. 6. p. 519. ^ 

K Dttuielis de Nessel Catalogus Codicum Maniisrriptorum Grascoruni, 
nec non linguarum orieiitalium Aiigustissimte Bibliothccce CsssUCA 
Vindobonensis. Vindobonas etNorimberg, 1690. (bl. 

s Adam, Franr, Kolinruad Fehri Lamheeeii Commentarior> daAvgwtu Bib* 
iiotheca Cauirqp Vtndohnensi Likroi VllI, Supplmentorum lAb^r PrimuM 
Pottkunm* 1790- fol. See p. 343. 

A The capital letters in ancient writings are distinguishable into two 






Idlwaiy Viettfig. 

atiotber, jwkhom almoit any iotarsfices^ anA. of coume, mtbont 
l>mictuation. Tiiereara no acoenta used. The contents of 
booh .are alphabetically arranged, according to the names of 
jaunts* aa in Cod.,Byaantinus. The plants are also illustrated iy 
ngnmi as in the former manuscript.* It would be worth ^while to 
examine these two manuscripts accurately; perhaps some light 
mwht yet be obtained from tuem respecting the botanical know- 
of ancients. This, as is well known, was very imperfect 
and Theophrastus names about 500 plants ; Dioscorldes 

seams to have been acquainted with nearly 600. In our days we 
may calculate the number of species, which the science of botany 
comprehends, at Ujpwards of 40,000.* Tliis is, indeed, a great dif- 
ference in one subdivision of human knowledge. I have mentioned 
the form ,of the leaves in those manuscripts, which is a kind of 
nttdium between foHo^ and quarto, the breadth rather exceeding 
the length; and I will observe, Uiat this circumstance may 
reckoned among the criteria of the age, and furnishes a presump- 
tion of considerable pntiquity.^ Montfaucon has given a short 
account of this manuscript in his Palaeogrkphia/ and exhibited the 
alphabet' as a specimen of the writing. He saw it at Naples, but 
not allowed an opportunity of examining it at his leisure, as 
be states in his IDiarlutn Italicum.^ A fuu description of it is 
afforded by Kollar in his woik before quoted.^ He is of opinion,* 

sorts, quadra or qmdraia^ and unciales. The quadra^ or quadrata^ are 
Mraight 111 their hues, the unciaks are of a rounded shape. See Guttfref^s 
Eiemenla Diplmaftca. In the manuscripts of Dioscorldes, both the By- 
feautlnus, or senptera msta, as it is called, aud Neapolitdinis,a combina- 
tioa of the two qharaciers seems to exisyt, though the round, or uncuiUt 
pfedoiumates, 

* Some ot these figures as well as those in Cod. Byzantinus, were 
engraved at the expnncc of ihc laiperial Library, as Kollar remarks in 
nis Siipplcoieut to Ldmbccciub,{t, aa2, before quoted ; bull do not know 
Ihat they were ever published. ^ 

reckons 44,000. See Voyage de Humboldt et Bonnland, 
Partie, Botaniqne ; Nova Genera et Species Plantanini, Prolegti- 
itwna, (by Alesau^r uunilKildi) p. is. The passage is so remarkimtis 
4 transcribe ii ; Quqmyis ex pracedentibus patent, phtniarum vim, 
totum i/rbem fegunl, wulioliejt majoiem esse qvam ii autumant, quihue ad 
tnlfrtora terrarum coatinentiuai inter tropieos penetntre non ticuit, istud 
notare haud tnjucundam fuerit, btdanicorum cura ad hunt diem 
g myra gites quater wille pismtai vascuiotai et celiuloHu, vel deicriptab vW m 
mmmtna-KuTopa roiutm esne, qsgm stirpes a Graeis, Hmanis et Arabibus 
eomrnemo^ata vix niiile qitadringenta effuerent, Tanta qua ad renm notitum 
speetadt, at uostra satula inoetterunt, doeta iUa tgnoravH autwuiins* 

^ See G^tteren Element. Dipluai. Voj. i.p. se. 

^ labr wi; c. a. p. SW. -5 ibiii. p, 1^4^ • jp . 

\ Supplement, ad Lambeccii Cornmentar. de Bibliotheca Catiaiiea Vitt<* 
debonensi, p. 343. 

* P. 388. 
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that both the Corf., |>fzaiRhms and Kfeapdlitamis hare- Been ‘Marfe 
nae of by the erfttors a^d Artimentalbrs of EhoscoH<!i^. '*-l%t 
Cod. Byzsnitinus was certainly employed ' by Saracehos,' oiKr td 
the editors) bnt neithcs* 'of tlfctn, Tapprehend, has been as tet 
MtfficieTitly turned taatrcounte A niw edirion, by a pet'son at once 
H scholar and a botanist, in which full use of those manuscripts 
should be made, would be very desirable* 

In examining a manuscript said to contain Scholia iq the Aim- 
nauttc:^ of Apollonius Rhodtus I found, to my great stA^rise, mat 
this was an exact copy of the Codex Parisiefisis^ which Schseftt' ha^ 
published in his edition of that poet, under the title of Sckoliti V^eta 
inApoll fttium Rhodium ex Cod* Reg. Paris. MMDCCXXVIT* 1 was 
efremely gratified in making this discovery, as I hare reason to 
believe that the existence of this manuscript wasnot before'known, 
as containing the same scholia as the Cod. Paris, alluded to. 
Nessel in his catalogue* mentions it as containing Annnymi Scholia 
in ApoUonii Argnttauitca, The librarians at Vienna did not seemtb 
know any Ihine of the character of its contents. I examined It 
with considerable attention, and am perfectly convinced that thb 
Codex Virtdobonensis and the Codex Parisiensu, of the Scholia ifi 
Apollonii Rhodii ArgonauHcat are entirely the same, and that eith* 
the one is the transcript of the other, or that they are both Copies' of 
the same original. Their correspondence seems to be very cloise, 
so as to leave hardly any doubt that they are copies of the same 
original. Of this the following is a striking proof. Schjcfer men- 
tions in a note, p. 44*, a vacant space which exists in the Codex Pa- 
risiensis ; and exactly such a space is found in the Codex Vtndobo- 
nensis, at the same place, and of the same breadth, with this difier- 
euce only, that in the former, lines are drawn through that space, as 
if to cancel it, and in the latter it is left quite blank. I began to col- 
late the Vienna MS. with Sch«fci*s edition, to ascertain whether there 
was much diversity in the rea^ngs ; but it appeared that there 
was no essential difference. InPlome instances the Vienna manu- 
script confirmed Schaefer^s corrections. For I attended in paetkiK 
lar to the notes of that editor, to see whetli^r the passages vdktch 
he remarked as difficult or wanting amendment, received any 
Assistance from this MS. Tliis inves^ation I carried on to p. 72 
of Sch«efer*s edition, which is beyond v. 900 of the first book of the 
poeih. I' have noted some various readfngs in my copy of 
Schafer’s edition. It was not my purpose, ^or had I leisure, to 
coUate this MS. completely. I have jdone enough in having made 
known the MS. in question, and directed the attention of the scholar 
to it. The Scholia are in the tide, or inscriptibn, called, 'Avi»hX«»- 


Part IV. p. 48. 
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¥iov rov inf/Skta ei« ra *ApyoKamisa» irflich w«MiM 'sMtkl to 

Eoean# the SahoSt^ qf jIgoUonius Rkodius to ike Argenautiea ; 
but this is not intended, Ilie mnkive 'AirdXXbw/ov is to be governed 
by ra ’Afsyovavrira, and not by €fx^ta, and the transplacing of the 
words in ^at manner was either an oversight in the scribe, or a 
designed transposition, in de&ance of grammatical correctness, for 
the purpose of bringing the proper name forward. It should be ; 
aj^oKta etc ra Apyoi^vrtffa 'AiraWtaviov rov 'PoSiov, or rd rofU 
'AnoWutyitv 'Po^iova ’Apyevavrticd tr\6\ta^ The manuscript is on 
paper, and has nqjt the appearance of being very old : it is in good 
preservation* 1 should call the size quarto, but Nessel denominates 
it folio. It consists of 79 leaves. At the end is written, in one 
line* with red ink ; t^Xos cis rd rou 'ATroXXia^i irjn 'Po^iou 'Apye- 
yavrurd eyokitay; and in anoftier line, at some distance under it, 
also with red ink : Kat taurriu rfiv (StpKov Qufifis lefJevs f^eypa^y 
6 htritfitayos^ TAomat Biizman, a priest^ copied this •uolume. The 
name BUzman^ or Vitzman, or Wiizman^ seems to be German. . 

The manuscripts of Homer in this library particularly attracted 
my attention. There are several of them, sfnd I inspected all, to see 
whether any of them were remarkable. The first I took up is one 
mentioned by Nessel, Catalog. Part iv. p. 6 . No. v.: Htmeri 
lUa$ H Odywa^ et ^inti Smyrneei Paralipmena Homeri; Codex 
eAtiftaeeuSt fol. It is in large folio, and on a kind of thick smooth 
paper, pretty well written, nas a broad margin, and is in perfect 
preservation. Its appearance shows that it cannot be old. It con- 
tains from p. 1 to 3, inclusive, the life of Homer by the Pseudo- 
Herodotus ; from p. 4 to 83 the Iliad ; from p. 84* to r28 Quinti 
Smynisei Paralipomena Homeri ; from p. 130 to 191 the Odyssey. 
All these works seem to be complete It is, throughout, the mere 
text, without either Schhlia or Gltnm Jnterlincares. This Codex 
was bought at Constantinople by Busbeqiiius. Heyne mentions 
it ill his edition of Homer,' and spe.ik 5 well oi it ; he calls it Codex 
Buehequianus. — The next I 1 oo||nI at is in Nessel, p. 72, No. 
cxvii, called, Homeri Operas cum xcholtis m*trginahbw et inter- 
linqezibus. Instead pf being Homeri Opera, it is the Iliad 
019)7 * scholia are few, ana only in the beginning. The text 
isi,w|itten by twp different hands ; the first books apparently bf 
an older hand, the latter books by one which seems more 
recent. It is on p.iper, and in folio. AUer^ in hts edition, has 
given the various readings of it ^ I should refer it to the 13th 
century, or think it even older. After this followed, in my review^ 
a denominated in Nessei’s Catalogue (Part iv. p. 33. No. 1.) 
Homeri Uiae et Odyiseu ; but it is the Odyssey only and the mere 
text, widxout a single scholion or g)ossa. It is on paper, folio. 


‘ Vol. hi. p. xliv. 


See Ileync, ibld^ 
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and apfiear^ v«rr n;ceiit. I now come to a Codex of the Odjuffft^ 
which occupied me most. It is.that wltjch Messelt Part iv. p« 

No* Ivi, describes as^ Ham0ri Odtfiiea mriis noiu margniaHiw 
€f inierlinmribut illuairaki. The manuscripc ' is on paper, folio; 
and at the end the date is expressed, in these three verses ; 

EtWtfipe /ii/iXog Tipfta wifiirr^ Malov 
^It^biKTvHk^i ry b^tcarpir^i b* A^a 
^PutfHjbiwv (pipavaa rpinXi^y oicraSa 

^rei iTTM 9. Chr. 1800. 

u e* the book was finished^on the 5tb of l^ay, in the 19th> 
Indiction, containing twenty*four rhapsodies. In the year ISOO.’* 
The I3th indiction corresponds with the ^ear' 1300. Under 
the^e. lines are tlie following, by the hand which wrote the text: 
Ofiiv aotfios ''OfjLtipQh raurijr fnWerfiriiy^UbumdfkifyptfiXtiyt i^'ldiacp 
ytffftp paOiav arrapru irup^ Obv^nr^un ecrr* tSibt, ra yap irpoarta entl toy 
eic TtjXcyorou t^aparnv 'i}bv(rfr^ws aXXm iOToptfirayi •‘the poet Homer 
composed this book on the history of Ulysses, having in Ithaca from 
Ulysses learnt all the facts hitherto rel<ited. « What followed, and 
among other tilings, thd death of Ulysses by Telegonas, othcte 
have told/' Here Homer is represented as a contemporary and 
acquaintance of Ulysses, and as having been with him tn Ithaca. 
This agrees with the tradition that Homer had been in Ithalra, 
which is to 'be found elsewhere,' and approaciies the notions of 
Mr. Bryant, who, though he did not consider Homer as a content* 
porary of Ulysses, yet conceived him to be a native of Ithaca, and 
that the poet had under the character of that hero delineated his 
own history/ On die last page of this MS. is a ridiculous and 
absurd anecdote, respecting the death of Homer, written in the same 
hand. "O/itfpos kara Ti)y ^Apkabitiv ycyoy&'is* ytopa be uArri rfis 
\JiilXovovirf(rov [l^g* \UXo7ropvi'iaott\ wepierv^ev iiXievot fjSeipttpfvoitg 
[leg, ^Oripi trope vo(»} icac t)p^rri(7ev nurovs o<Jrws*"'Av6pc$ air ^ApKuiillg 
dXiyrvpes, ap' ^^opiy ri ; <1 vovs rfje ipwrijaeu/s ovros’ c3 dybpcs"ApKXifie^ 
dXteiis r^v Te\yriy, ap eOripeuauptA ri; Oi be aXteh av€Kp(yaWd 
TovTo TO hrof i}As tXopey [leg. eiXopey ij Xivo/ietrff' oOs b'ohtceXopei^ 
ipipofiey. 6 bb vovs rovhe rov Kirovs TOiovros” uOsm^Oetpas ^Btipe^ttajaKyp 
aveKTeivapev iyrav6a’ avs S' oIk loyyaapev 3i7pe0otii, ^kpnpev ky ro?s 
etftaoriy, Ovk erdiftre 2^, &s ^atrcF, b"*Optipo$^ to Sirns novro* ical piKpov 
cxccov yev6pe%’ot atfiOavev itTo Xvirfis" Xiyavm [be} kai efroi xpti<rp6y 
toy ')(pifrp(abr}0iyTn [;(pi7po^orr/3evra] 'Opijpp, orav irpoTuOp ^ irifpa 
ical fjLi) eCpii, d7ro0if>'f irai. « Homer being lit Arcadia, which is a 
province oi the Peloponnesus, fell in.wiui some fishermen, who 
were lousing, and he asked them tlius : Ye fishers from Arcadia, 


' Sec the Life uf Uomcr, attributed to lierodutus. 

^ See Jacob Bryant’s dusertation concerning the war of Troy; Od ed. 
p. 04 , and the fallowing pages. 
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hare we mining of wMcIi qtutsrion was: Ye 

Arcadianfishennen, have* we caught anjr thing? Aiild die Ssher- 
mep answered ip. this manner: Those wehave cavght» we leave $ and 
thpi^webave no^ caughti we carr/ with us. The meaning of this 
answer was this : The lice which we have caught* we have kilted 
here 4' but those which wc could not catch* we carry with us in our 
cloths. Hut Homer* as they say* did not comprehend this speech* 
and. having been there a little while, died from grief. It is reported 
th^ there'was an oracle given to Homer* that he should die* when 
a <|ueition was ^posed to him th&t he could not solve/’ The 
same story is told in the life of Homer attributed to Herodotus* 
but, more accurately, and also more rationally. The occurrence 
is tbm said to have happened on the coast of the island of Io$* 
whereas our narrator makes it an inland event, that had taken place 
in Arcadia : we must in this case suppose the tishermen to have 
been river, not sea-fishermen. The text in the MS. is not correct* 
as naay be seen from the alterations I have put in brackets. It li 
evident that the ridtilc was copied from the metrical wtJVding of iv* 
which is thus given by the Pseudo-Herodotus ; 

*'A(rff £Xo/i€v, Xtiro/i€ard’“ & h* ou^ ^Xo/(fv, 0€popc(rfia. 

Thence the error of ^Xofier, for eiXoftev ; for in prose the augment 
should not be dispensed with ; and for Xivofiead* should be read 
The ignorant transcriber copied in a slovenly manner. 
The Pseudo-Herodotus rejects the opinion that Homer died of 
vexation from so trifling a cause* though he admits that some enter- 
taioed it* among whom is to be reckoned the original, from which 
OUT scribe copied the story. In the life of Plomer, attributed to 
Plutarch** the story is likewise found* and there the poet is made 
to die* as in our Codex* from grief* because he could not guess, the 
riddle : ovep ov ivvri 6 €\s <yup/ 3 «X€tF *'0/Lti7pos, Sia ri)i* aBvf.uav €reXe/»- 

The riddle is there also proposed in verse* with the slight 
difeence, thaf'Oirffo and offa arejread, instead of !A< 7 <ra, and d* thus ; 

iXo/ici'* X£7r<i/i€ff0a' Off ovx eXc/iev, ^€p6fi€ffQa,^ 

The manner of telling the story* in Plutarch’s life* rather agrees 
wftb our manuscript 1 for instance, in the question which Homer 
is iaiade to ask«£he fishermen* which is in Plutarch ei n The 


, * See Ernest 1*8 edit* of Hdmcr, vqI. v. p. 146. > 

* This verse* with one preceding, which forms the question to ir, [s 
fouiidwfnong the Greek EpigiWUhs; for instance, in the cullection pubiiUi- 
ed by Wethel (Franjefort* 1600. fol.) p 133, thus : 

^AwdKpurti* ^ 

tXo/ifK, \iw6fi9ff8*' otx ^p6iiwQa. 

That question agrees very nearly with the woids of uur Irianuscripr. 
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ki Arodia. ^ ^ ' V ^ 

3at, leading tbbcriflitig storjr, let' os fitiidi the descripi:ioo 
Codex. It is unritteti, tbnmghoiil, by the same hand, and 
of the text form one eolnmn On die page, from the be^nninx as 
far as Rbapsod. X. S4>5. leaving a broad margin. At this mie 
246, Tdvs i' fiSff ebAfiairttt fiits icai rap^ies lol, the page begins fO 
divided into two columns, for die text, by which means tfu^marate 
is diminished ; the writing is not smaller. The schoBa in dna Nit,, 
are not copious ; the interlineary* glosse rather numerous. 
decrease, in quantity, as the Ms. approaches to its conclusion. 

Besides the manuscripts of Homer, which I have described, Nes» 
sel mentions in his Catalogue some oj^ers, which I had not time 
to subject to a particular inspection. T^ey are Catalog. Part IV. 
p. SS. Cod. XXXIX. Homeri Hias, uiriu interUnearibus ei 
7tahbia notU iUuitrata. Codex ChariaceuSf tfeiustui, bona noM* 
fol. After this manuscript After edited the Iliad, having conceived 
a great opinioh of it froni an expression of Yalckenaer,* Who^ ft 
seems, had upon hearsay ^classed it among the best Codices Or ' 
Homer, on account of the scholia. Alter had no very just notices 
of criticism, but imagined that the text of an autlior, printed , 
a manuscript of good repute, must be superior to any which tb# 
labors and judgment of successive editors could have produced. 
How unfortunate this speculation proved, is known to those who 
have seen Alter’s edition. Heyne speaks of it in his introduction 
concerning the materials used for hU edition.^ Ibid. p. 37* CodU 
LXI. Homeri Iliatlos Ubri duo. Cod. partim chartaceui, tMirtini 
membranaceus. Heyne had a few readings of this Ms.^ Ibid. Cod. 
LXIII. Homeri llias cum Isaac Tzetzee commentario. Cod* eharta^ 
cetfs, fol. Ibid. p. 42. Cod. LXXII. Homeri lliadis Ubri XJIL d. 
XIV. cum Emiathii Commeniariis* This forms part of a volume^ 
in which there are several other manuscripts ; for instance, jUbas^ 
EpUioke, Ibid. p. 48. Cod. LXXXl. Homeri Opera cum SchMis 
marginatibus et interlinearibus. Cod. chartaceus antiquus^ e/ 
noi»t m quarto majori. Ibid. p. 147. Cod CCCVII. Homeri 
sees /rogmentum anquod. Cod. chartaceus^ 4to. Heyne mentions n 
Coto, on cotton paper, marked No. XLIX., and says'of it : CcHUx 
charta gossopina No. XLIX, inter mcUores numerandus. Heyan 
farther names'* Cod. VIL and Cod. CLXXVI. 


I Dissert, de Scholiis ineditis, p. 107. 

A De Subsidus studii in Uomencis occiipati. Homer. Vol. III. p. iS. 
See Vol. III«p. 44. 
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Thfire ts A' Codex of Orphei Ax^[Dnaiitica« on parchment, in 4to« 
is.iuunibered in Nessers Catalogue Cod. CLIII. and is spokm' 
of* pi '89« 3eing interested in ^scbylus, of which my frieiid, 
Fimessor Hermann, is going to ‘publish an edition, I took notice 
of Sckoiia in JEschdumt which Nessel introduces Part IV. p.d58. 
4|S Cod. *CCCLX3(!XIV. ; and says of it, mediocriter avtwmiSit It 
isPjn 8 VO, and on paper. There are farther to be found two* or 
Codices of Pindar ; two, if not three, of Nonm Dionysiaca, ^ 
one of Photii BiUioiheca ; of Deyioithenis Orationes , several of 
different works t)f Plato ; of Aristotle : Xenophon ; a Cod. of Hero* 
d6lus^ on paper, 4to, of which Nessel {p 143. Cod. LXXXV.) says, 
antiquusj et bona tiota ; but Kollar refers it only to the 14th cen- 
tury. It has been collated for Wesseling’s edition. Codices of 
Tkucydides^ and Diodorus Siculus s a Cod. of Diogenes Laertius 
^ess. p. 118. Cod. LIX.), upon paper, fol. ; Cod. of Dior^siua 
Periegetes 4to, (Ness. p. 171.) of Heliodori Mthi&pica ; of the 
Epistles of Phalaris ; of the Sibyllina Oracula, (Ness. p. 148). There 
are some Mss. of SdphocleSi Euripides^ Aristophanes Manuscripts 
of Euclid ; Apollonius Pcrsceus ; Hero Alcxandrinus* A Codex 
of Claudius Ptolemceus^ the geographer, with maps, and handsomely 
written, is a fine Ms., but has no value from its age, being of the 
year 1454.— Concerning the Greek and Oriental Manuscripts suffi- 
cient information may be collected from the Catalogues of Lam* 
heccius Nesse!^ and the Supplement of Kollar ; works which have 
been quoted in the foregoing pages. Lambeccius is very prolix 
and copious in what he describes, but he has left out many Codices : 
Nessel attempted to supply the omissions of Lambeccius, and at 
the same time to be concise and compendious. But after Nessel 
much still remained to be supplied ; a task undertaken by Kollar. 
He did not, however, live to execute his purpose : and after his 
death, a posthumous volume was publiched, containing the begin- 
ning of that intended work. This volume has been referred to 
above, when wc spoke of the Codex Neapolitanns of Dioscorides, 
From those works, and even from the few data which 1 have 
communicated, it Spears that the Vienna library is rich in Greek 
manuscripts ; it is, 1 believe, not less so in Oriental ones ; of which 
some idea fiiay formed by referring to the authors alluded 
.to. « But it abounds in manuscripts of the Latin classics. These 
are not to be found in any printed catalogue ; but on. enquiry a 
written catalogue was presented to me, in which were specified 
Codices of Vtrpl, HoraeOf Ow'd, Catullus^ TibuUuSi Propertius^ 
Lucretius^ Mant^ius^ Persius, Juvenal^ Statius, Claudian, Plautus, 
Terence, Cicero, A, GeUius, Senecee Tragcedice, Seneces Epistokt, 
Quintiliant Petrontus, Priscian. There is no manuscript either of 
Liuu or of Casar. « 

Before I quit the Imperial Library, I will notice soma 9tber 



Disput'aH&^^jEikguitHS^teea, 

^objects of literary , cariosity. There U a maAuscript of brie* of 
Tasso^s vrorks, in the authoris 9 ,wn hand-writing* It is the Gieru^ 
Salemme Conquistatay but not tha whole poem ; it begins with tlie 
30ch stanza of the i2d book. There la a great deal of scratching 
and blotting in it ; and it seems to be a bad scrawling han£ 
The pader is small folio. Some beautiful specimens of old writing 
adorned WMth painting and gilding are to be seen. Among thtat 
deserves to be* remarked a volume of the Gospel Lessons, in Larih, 
as ^ they are read in the Roman Catholic Churches. T^- 
writing is in gold,,and in the Monkish or black-letter characttf* 
This splendid manuscript is excessively well preserved. Another» 
still more magnificent, ornamented with exquisite gilding and 
coloring, is a prayer-book said to have belonged to one of the. 
wives of Charlemagne. It was for a long lime kept at Bremeh, 
but disposed of at the time of the Reformation, and thus came into 
the library at Vienna.— Of old German manuscripts, which have 
of late years J>ecome an object of investigatio/i to some learned, 
men of that country, the* library at Vienna does not possess a 
great quantity, nor any thing particularly valuable. 

G. U, NOEflDEN. 

DISPUTATIO DE LINGUAE GRiECyE 
PRONUNCJATIONE. 


§ 1 • De Pronunciatione R^uchlhiiana ei Eramimm, 

IVup^R prodiit Parisiia viri docti Anastasii Georgiadse, Gr«uci 
Philippopolitaniy et niri fallor, apud Gerinaiios V indobonenses 
Medieinse et Chirurgise Doctoris, opusculum Graece con- 
scriptum de Litemnim Gracanrm proHuncintione, cum La- 
tina versione. Titulus est ; npotyp^artloi Trtpi rij^ tw! '£X^>;vixmv 
eroty^elm *JSx^wy^a’jsa>$, fiiroMv, ritopyiaSorJ 'EXXijwo-tI xal Aanyio'T) 
^iXoffovifSiTva. Paris, Vindob, et iJph, I8l^£. 8Vo. Hiijua argu- 
mentum liibrt maceries nobis erit inscqueiitls dispiitatioiiis. 

Cum enim iiide a Jiearkliao, Germano, qpi Griece se Cap* 
niona dici maluit ' (obiit auteiii anno 1621,* etiuter suos Grie- 


Germ. Kaetk, fwnus, idmm, (leminptivuin fir Jiuuckkinf quasi 

diCBM^fumultiSy Kdimov, lliuc ileriv. Kmrifuty,' 

« * llaverk. de L. Ur. Tronunc. T. 11. Ui'o. 



Dispi^aHif ^ Graoa 

cam Ungiiam irul^sse creditur,) per tinirersam Bitiropam ob- i 
tinerat J[>ronunciatto Lingtias Greecie eadem^ qua hodieque, 
tarn in vatere, quam in nova stia lingua, utuntur Graeci, sed 
fortasse pro diversarum gentium ingenio plus minus corrupta ; 
eutitit ^Erasmus, et nescio qua occasione, (fraude perductum 
sed: puto non constare ') emendandee, atque ad vetenim 
f^jcfl^brum consuetudinem reducendse iltius pronunciationis 
oepit consiliuoK Edidit itaque apno 1529 de ea re dialogum, 

J ttO primus eum, qui nunc apud nostratcs viget, proferendi ino« 
pm proposuit. Ipsum aiunt usu xtiutare nihil ausumi at in 
4^i)glia res exitiiin habuit : quippe* in Academia Cantabrigiensi 
Intern fere annis postea, piimum Erasmi ratio a Pjnofessoribus, 
qiuos vocant, Joanne Checo et Tlioma Smith, probata et fre* 
qjLientata est. Magnse hie et verc ridiculfle contentionis fens 
niit. Nam Academise Cancellarius Stephanm Gardiner, 
Bpiacopus Wintonitnsis, homo doctus, sed, quantum conjicere 
Jicatj, doctrina sua superbus, segre ferens inconsulto se novum 
quid in Academism esse invectum,’ rem, postquam per septem 
pnnos ibi steterat,^ anno ita 1542, funditus suo sustniit edicto ; 
pnde operze pretium est qusedam enotare, quia lectii prorsus 
jQCulare est : 

I* Stephanus, \Yintonien8i8 Episcopiis, Academise Canta- 
brilgiensis Cancellarius, cet." 

» ** Qiiisquis nostram potestatem agnosris^ sonos literis, sive 

Gnecis, sive Latinis, ab usu publico pn^setitb sseculi alienos, 
prjvato judicio affingqre iie audeto/’ 

Quod vero ea in re major auctoritas edixerit, jusserit, prae- 
ceperit, id oinnes aniplectiintor et observanto.’' 

l>icas fere summi Gallorum Comici Molierii lusum esse/ quo 
.Medicos, sermone semi-Latmu, perstringit. libgatar asgrotus, 
^quicollegio Medicorum soci'us adscisettur : 

^ [Juras] Facere in omnibus 
Consultatiombus, 

Ancicnl aviso^ 

Aur bono 
Aut itf^uvaisA f 

l*ei|ta|ondet : Juro^ « 

Turn rursus aii qusestiooeiq banc, 


Vr}: HaveHf. ).e. 

^ Uaverfc. b U ; et, in ^gs sylloge, Steph. Wint. T. fX« p. Sd'4» 

’ Vid. Thom. Smith, ftd Steph« Wine. 1. IlLpr. <in Uaverk* SylL T« II. 
p.554.) 

♦ Vid. ibid. p. 473. 535. 



I>e,,fiqu jamais te sarvire 
De'remefliis'a^aisi ' * ' 

Q«iam de eeiia seulameot doctas faciultatisi^ 
MaMiis dOtHii cravafe 
Et mon de suo male P 



t 


ilje: Jurot - ‘ 

At Stephanus Cancellarius quomodo, post expositam pto- 
nuncialioiieiii tunc vulgarem^ quam inataurari jubef, piofenas 
aecus (acientibus tflatuii? Ridiculum vero est ; • ' ^ 

Si quia autem, quod abominor, seciis fecerit' ; hunc homt* 
neu);, quisquis is erit, ineptum omnes iiabento : et ex senatu/^j^ 
qnkfeni ex eo nuniero jam fuerit, is 4 |ui auctoritati prseest, diai 
reeipuerit, expellito. Inter candidates v^ro si sit, ab oniifi 
gradu honoris arceto. Ex plebe autem scbolarium si fueiiit, 
quiiro ita haberi id ei cominodo esse possit, pro scholar! ne ceSh 
seto. PueriJem denique temeritatem, si quyi publice ausa foe* 
rit, doini apud suos casligari curato,” — cet. Et hoc vel peh- 
quam serioedictuni. Tameu hercle ne fioilavii ouidem satyfi^ 
( Boileau Despreaux) edictuin illud Joculare : Bomm jneiutn* 
]Ve qiiis Jlectam liationem in Facultatem Medicam UmverUtia^ 
fh Regia Parisina intramitiere, Jristotehmve hide expeltitt 
veltet^^^ niagis est festivum. Sed eo usque valuit Cancellarii 
auctoritas, ut nasceiitem rein tunc quideni in Anglia comprea- 
serit: an eadeni postea iteruin suboieverit, coiupertum nbn 
habeo. Illud cerium, inde natas esse, Cancellariuin inter et 
Checiiin Smithumque, epistolas aliquot mutuas magnas ele- 
gaiitiue, et eruditionis ; sed, ab illius quideoi parte, non sihe 
fastu, immo, quam decuit, amariores. Em vulgatse sunt ab 
Haverkampio in fascicnlo^ cui titulum inscripsit SyUogen scrip* 
torum qui di^‘^ljing;ii<c Graac Promnidatione commenturio 
reliquerunt^ Cujus inifai smpe mentio facta jam xest, et fietati- 
quoties. Nani congest'd sunt in eundemaliatopiisciila de eodfeiai 
argiimeuto Ceratinij Horiia-Batayi, circa annum Me* 

kerehi Brugetisis an. 1564, item Beza et H. Stepknni an. 1578, 
scripta pro Erasmiana ratione ; turn Gr. Jdartini Angli, ni 
faltor, anno 1564, et Erasmi <Sr^mfd/ift Wit^bergensis,ia Ger- 
mania, an. I6l5, contra eandem et pro usitata tunc Reueb- 
liniana proniinciatione : adjecU auterti G. Po$telli an. 1551, 
et ipsius Haverkampii commentarii de liteiarum characiere. 
&dera materia SanweJli Geikudio^ ct J. R- WeMenio 


' Vid. ejus 0pp. T. IV, p. S5. ed.Amstel. 8ve. 
» Duob. VolL 8vo. L. B. 1738—1740. 



Vb Disputi^H de Gracte 

tractata ; quorum opuscula neque a diligentisaimo Georgiadcraut 
adhibita> aut certe saepe citata inveiiio. 

'"'O^iqile in faufic etiam ceiisuu> referemii sunt duo auctorjes 
de qnibits Georgiades nientioneui non fecit. Prim^ 
dit Hichardm Poyue Knight^ citjus liber de Gr/tcoru/n 4-^- 
phaheto ^ me qiioque latuisset, iiisi ex instructibsinia sua bi* 
bliotiieca'vir celeberiimus JLennepius copiani ejiih iecisset. Is 
Anglice conscripttis est, et piagcipiie elenicntoriiin amiqiiis* 
simam tiginam^ usum in declinaddis iiomiiiibus et veibis, et me-^ 
tcfeain potestatenij ex Honieri ilesiodique scriphs, ct vetus- 
jfci9$inus monumcntis^ illustrat. Idem vero proriuiicmuonem quo- 
qiie obiter attingit.^ Qiit^ni vero sumnuiui acumen, eriiditio- 
item et elegantiain plane sirigularem habere videatur, \ehementer 
equidem dolco, haiic partem non eUuni data opera ub illo per- 
iractatani fnih&e : piiecipiie ciiiii in ipsa pioiiunciatione, (in qua 
non tantiim linguae pnginem, sed et sequentia teinoora s^pectat 
auctor) turn Dialectoruin, turn inprinu» 'evtatum, difl'erenlia diti- 
gentius fuisset cunstitueiida. 

i\Uer scriptor, sed qui et ipse rein non nisi in transitu com- 
memorat potius, quam liactat, est celebcriiiniis jlle Adanuuitim 
Corais (Carat/) (iraeciis, de ciijiib in putnam siinin meritls 
niox quuetlam diceiida suiit. Is, data uccasionq, ad nomen 
Elaoxparovgj sivc ‘Isnxpiroug illustraiiilurn,^ qii<edam de lota- 
cismo, etliinc de tota Grivcoruni pronuiici.ttUiiic, eisi breviter, 
tamen non minus doctequam supienter commonuit. 

Ergo, inter lUoi um diuturnas coiitioversias, Erasmiana pro- 
miuciatioper nniversarni fere Europuui leceptu ^st: certe apud 
nostrates, Gallos, Gerinanos; at Geiievciiseb adhiic Kcuch^* 
liniana uticompertumhabeo. Qiii autein nostia) se opponeret, 
lieinceps fiiit, teste Georgiade, Cappero/tienits, ulern, credo, qui 
Rhetores Latinos edidit Argeiitorati 17o(i, Svo. Ciijus ca de re 
satis grande et mannscriptum, sed tiicditum adliuc, opus in 
Bibliotheca Regia Pansiiia liie se invenisse testatur.^ 

jViinc autem idem Georgiades Uteqi nirsus movet; quas 
docti viri commenlutio ciim hoc ab Kuripidc sapienter dictum 
f^rasfbrat 


' Axaitftieal JSuat/ on the Greek Aiphubet, Loud. 1792. 4to. cum 
tabulis a^re expressis. 

^ Sect. I. p.6. sqq. 

Hipl iis96atvsTov *liroHpdiTovs in frODte Isucratis Sui/o'ffX* k. A. 

♦ VidTOeorg. § 98. not.(4}. 

* Hippol. V. 999. s(jq. 



^ ffc’ ^y*"* xaXwj Xey« 

*jtf TdKTiy i8 Xep^wTtri (ruy^wptJv X^yo»$, 

rth 



nbn ulique ver«or ne mihi auclor^ paucis et modeate rescripttiro^ 
iofbnsus sit, praoipiie cum ipac sit pcrspecturus, nec se, nee 
quenqumn, offeiisiim, nnilto minus laesum, iri. Quare et ego 
sic ira^Sy pra'furi possini : 


* JXX* ouS’ idv /xigSev Xeyij;, jyei8i£* 
'£xcoy r« TOj^ xeLkH^ vst(rdig(rojLMti Xoyoi;. 


Sed ut ipse rem citra convlcium et alienorum argumentoniiki 
ir’wonem tractare coiislitui, sic vellem ct Georgiades ab OtiiUi 
ficriore dkto abstinuisset, Nuiic ibre quideni omnia nirbaoe 
.tmetavit : ita tamen ut pauca rcbteni qu^e humaiiius dicta 
veils." 


§ QT De Pronuncial lords emend-at^ utilitate. 

Atque alius nunc quidem causae est status atqiie Erasmi tem- 
pore et niotae litis priucipio fuit : quippe tota caussa cum tem- 
poribus est mutata. Jucrepabat tunc^ inter alia multa, Anglusiile 
Cancellarius : oiiosaoi esse qurestionem : ruon quidem inutUe^ illud 
tio^se: sef/j qua: ejus arguiiienta^ cciVe inutile et su^ 

pervaciium usu recipere : de mortna lingua non adeo laborandum. 
— At mine qiiaiii penitus de sermoiiis ipsius tisii, adeoque de 
pronunciatioiiis utiliiateialia res est ! Laborant Graeci licidiernii 
ut, si minus possint populum sui juris; certe noiiien gentis^^quae 
et iTioribus^ (ut ad hunc usque diem ubtniuit) et vero etiam 
lingua, a rcliquis discernatur, et inter Europatas eelebrari nierea- 
tiir ; verbo, ut Gracorum nomen patriuin et gioiiam ijnstaurent. 
Magno utiquctiiec satis laudando conatu. Tria fere sunt, me 
judice, quibus iiationes constare et a reliquis dislingui possint : 
mores, lingua^ ditio. Moriwi diversitas lector esc : ut si popu- 
lus ceteroquin, boc cat lingua et dittone, cum alio misceatur, 
vi\ eom siiigularcni populum esse intelligas. •Veruni si qua 
gens, alienee ditioni siibjecta, Knguam sil^i propriain colere, 
eaque vel publica auctoritate uti, vel etiaui libros conipcnere 
et edere pergit, et prscipue si tuiic moruin discnineii accedit, 
ea gens profecto nationis nomen apod exteros tuebitur. Quoino- 


^ Sic tjfuxpi^yociit argumcndim quoddani nostrurum honiinuin, $ 2 U. 
et 79 :— sic Tere f 101 . 



Gracee 

^ |Nr9%i pudor ! ! atiqwkimlHi SMt^evti. 

tUBMi foivulft iiptio cehseri ■ nunquaoi dduimua, Bec>.. Ai tbodo 
j^Ainiii^«xotic« ^oUmtqii, per /rmeiuai^ts 

■j||jl|i|mj|i 9 fuisMt, oostri namiois d^ciis atousurt fuimua. Si«.«iin>- 
adlinguas ipsaa adtinet»qu«curoque enuot a .popalo 
aiiU,. juris e|(colitur, ita ut ejusdem, pubUcwa piiyatuaqut) cA.in 
jlQ^^ usuaqjt ; ea igitur &'qgva diet merctur^ non verb dlte* 

S ‘ ^ lioguuB, quantMoavis .origiae-et forma adfinis» Dialetiua. 

lyus rei iteir^ uoaua Axemplmu esto; quam.ignorantes (saiti 
^sstMipse Genmnktm Dialecinm appellant : esto et aliud, ]ifi- 
||q)» iAiaitanica, quw etai Hispanics simillima dicitiWi tanwa 
abiisdem Galiis« (quihanc frequeiitius quaor Belginam noveruoQ 
qaete prp diversa lingua habetur: esto denique GalUca jpia, 
qqss etsi, pnesertim antiqiiior ilia> Italicam fere ad ve»bwn» 
nutatis solum terminatiqnibiis et accentibus, exprimit, tamen 
noil niodo lingua habetur (non Dialectus), sed Uugua ho> 
diemarum non quidem ditissima optimaque, sed profecto cub- 
Uasiina. £t sic sique linguae origine et forma sunt affines>- sed 
its ut aliquantum inter se discrepent, esedem vero excolautur a 
gendbiiSf qus inde ab origine sua communi aliquo imperii vin- 
culo, (qusni vis non prorsus una eademque ditione) tenentur, (ut 
inter Graecos louumr ^tticorum, ^olumsermo); eae igitwr, 
si.vel maxima singulae publice adhibeantur et acribantur, ooo 
Hagftiu discretaa, verum J}iakctoa habeodas arbitror. 

Gratcis eigo, qut jam moribus a Turcis adeo sunt diversi, hoc 
propoaitum eat, ut auorum hominum ingenia excolant, linguae 
studiiim^ cognitioQem et usum, otiam ad scribendum, re. 
sUtuiwt. Rei auctorea et adjutorea, alius alio modo, aliis opibiis, 
indigenae aunt, viri eruditi, aparsim, per. Burtqpam. habitaotea : 
Patropoli H^enku JBulgam Metropolitanqs, qui iEneidem. * 
etOeor^ca Gracia Heroicis trabatulit; Vi^obonae, AtUMt- 
miff Gflzes, Lexki J^lellen^ auctor, tomet JDiarii Gneci scrip* 
big,; et Geargiades no8ter,qui, prater hoc de lingua siia'iqee^ 
man, aliquant^ antea media argument! et multa erudiiione re- 
f e rtum Ubrum, quern 'dsTMisn^Mr nominavit, edidit ibidem, 
apt in .vicinia certa...ndhr, qui nbi fiillor, baud ita diu abhinc, 
jd^nb adb'uc, qua ego state bsc scribo, diligentem de Met(is 
Graecis Graecum Commeiitarium Bucliarestis edidit; Corej- 


■ Uecudeodam banc curavit 2X Seehotk. Hanov, isie. 8vo. 

* VienamiMb«'9*e. Auctor videtur consiilultse qutdquid Grsce, 
Ladne, Germanic^ Oallice, Angiicc, Italice, super bac re prodiit. 



^ 4m ilmlrMt Mjf$kMd€$9 qitiHnM |4iii^ lei»bcrfttts<or«rfoivMA 
* ihTi$/ari»r noM (Mlftione ^nMt ; * Purim, turn »tU 
ttim inpritnis vmerftbUit eit liUmftiimitttas ftmex AJamintim 
CeriM (Dumont Cora^) cujusfdl optfinbram auet6i^% 
ccidlectio^ qiiam iu itaus Giviiiiit suorom^ *JEX^Miny$ 

no^iDe^jaai tnda a niuUia annis in vulgus edit, qaaeqav'^lia- 
mm, laocrateiD, Platarcbinn, alios, 'omnea Orteee expoSsttoa 
coutinet, tam nobilts eat, ift ego, siquiataudareibeeam TOlai[4qp 
auspicaretur, merito f^rogaais iddcarer. la aatem^/iaod ultima dd* 
niilai loco nomen auum memoratum invenerit, quum ipaiep ih 
lota re maxima aint merits, et ipse adeo, dOnailii auetorftHia 
Jhatitbus ZasmmUbm,^ rei universe tentaudia et porrg' 
quendaB caput fuent, non vereor ne aegre ferat, quatido ' honofirib 
cauaaay non negligenlis, ad finem servavi. Hae enim occasibne 
uti volui, ut monerem Coraae consillo qiitedam contraria prolaUi 
faisae a virc^docto Borusao J. L. S, Barthoidio, in naitatione i 
itineria, quod anno 1 803 et sequent! per Graciam fecerat.^' At 
is pauca expedit : sic fere ut biferiam argumentetur. Pnecipua 
quidem illi ratio, ut ceiiseat, Gracorum nomen non posse restp- 
iui, nisi instaurato simul vel rcgtio vel republican* Pro tnbm 
scilicet temporis quo scribebat ; quando agdbatur de Turcia eX 
Eoropa pellendis : de quibus rebus nos non judicamus. At ego 
ne illud qntdem video, necessario hoc antecedere debere.'^Se^ 
cundohoc a^bmentoutitur: Groeos hodiernos passim non sotis 
ocuti esse ingenii • Cui reclissinie respondit Coraes : '' non 
animadvertisse ilium ad niuititudinem libroritm peregriitis lkt« 
guis scriptorum, qut quotidie Greece vertuntur : et plus justb 
adtendisse ad quasdani iiieptias quse quidem apud Greet, oS, 
verum non magis quoin apud alias gent^s, vulgentur.” t jgt 
buic responsioni addi poteal illud trituin's Gutta cemt hpidem f 
cimsumitur annulus usu. Nani et Graeconim ingeiria jam diagls 
magisque excoluiitur : etjam, ipso non plane ^iffitente BartboliSa, 
Ubri booi frequentantur,^ ipsique Greeci navigationis peritiores, 


* Rscusahac estcuraOrellii, quisiiasnotasadjfcit.Vindob* 1814 .' 8vo. 
major. 

** Vid. iprius in principio Ffedfoni 'BibL HfUen. 

^ Smchstuche sur ndhcren kenntnis dt$ ktutigen Grieckentands, BeroluiL 

laofi. ' ... * 

* Vid. versionis Gallics, quA psua sum, (Paris. 1807. 8vo. duob. vg]. 

partem secundgm princ.-r-pr8acipua p. 155 sqq. . • 

^ Vld. Coras *Aico\ouSIa awo0Xf9k eroxsefi* prstnissamiiscrafbiOiUOAU 
Paris. 180^. P'* i9^ 

^ Vid. ejuschm edit. 1. 1. p, 39. 



^ DisputtttHi^yi4h JLmgii/A Graca 

dr^iiif' ^eiitiom evadunt.* r lailia auoi^liflBC.'VifijorM 
Mlttefsil' 'Qttae cpMinUim per > Coras^ ^timii^ labores < conUa^ae 
aitj ego, h«pe ipsa dnm acripai/. c diario nostro ver* 
luacttto', cui Aftium et Litcrafvm Nmtio nomeii est,^ summa 
etHtt vcd tfitellexi Kcre enmi qttse e Germainas^ ui;be 

-MMadio ad d. 12 . mensis Maii superioris scripta iiivenio: 
^^*^aetior tandem Iiodiernis Grtecis ad tngema per acjentuis exco^ 
"iMda exsargit dies. Bxitunn eniin habere iiicipiuiit doctorum 
^^ikorotidam virprum^ qui Parisii^ et Vindobonse civibus sms 
erudieiidis operam navaiit, conatus. Athenis jam floret schola 
literal ia, et jam florescit Gymnasium, quod in monte Pelio in 
'Thessalia constitutuin est,^ Prapterea Atbenis exstitit pKofMv^&v 
'i3ollegium, cujus socii, qui jam ad ducciitos sunt, iltas, quas dixi^ 
tnus Srliolas, tiientur: antiqiioium Monumentonim, Hem Plan- 
tarum Uerbat unique per Gia>ciam Aiuseacoiliguiit, et hospiti- 
bbs scientiaruin caussa Graeciam adeiiiitibus itineri;« comites se 
praebent. Conferunt aiitein qiiotannifS tres nuinmos (piastres) 
'viritim ; utque cives siii, si qui peregre habitarites dona tamen 
tonferre velint, Vindohonam ea mittere pos&int, provideruiit. 
'Quas symboisp Miiseis iilis locupletaiidis, et iibris, scientiaruin 
apparatus, artium mstrumeniis, et tabulia geogiaphicis eoernen- 
dis, aucConbus classicis typoipm ope divulgamns, prieterea rc-> 
Oibiierandis discipulisdiligentissimis iiiser\iunt, quorum ahiuifio. 
mm prtecipui, sumtu Collegii, inGermaniam niitteiicli sunt, quo 
ubbrius in Acedemtis erudiantur. Kt Iiug quidein, Monaciiuii], 
jdm advenerunt quotuor, et plures exspectaiitur. Cui rei caus- 
sam preebuit "rhicrschii, viri Ciarissinit, Grtece peidocti, oratio, 
qdam in R^gia nostra Academia babiiit, de hodiermrum Or^ 
^iiorum profeciibus^ qua liahita cadeni Academia tres Gisecos, 
celebres viros, bene de patria nieiitos, Coriisn Vindobonae^ 
‘faabitantem, Arcliimandriten Anfhimon Gaieu ibidem, et qui 
S^enatui Corey ra^o 9 b actis est, Mystoxiden, socios sibi adscivit. 
Quippe quani orationciii Patnareba Constantinopoluanus gmto 
animo excipu populi tolius nomine, signiflcavit, et continuo ju* 
V^fies illos Monachum delegavit. 

^|ura dehujiis rei auspicatis initiis et dc successu deinceps 
leguntur in progiaibniatil>us,'quibus ilia Galiice et Greece pro- 
iniitgata est, ct in Diario Gr^co, quod Hermis eruditi fitultim 
pr^fert.” 

' Ibtd.p. 44et6d. > 

* K(imst^'l^i€t*MeN0 VrydagtQ^Juny ; 

^ Aniii qoidem stiperioris initio scio cum Farisiui adhuc habitasse. 



‘ " ihoMuickUMM^i : i 

.'"■■‘Bt'hiaemtifuod Qeirghdx quoque.blOQpittm prur$ii» 

milii 'videtor* Quifipt^eadem erit hujus BcriptiouU^tH^ 
tas: ut nempci et.ipaa. aliqtiijdl' ad Graseoruja culturaui.jQanr 
feral* Etsi enim proponituin hoc sibi esse non diacne expresatt 
ailctor^ tamefi non poCeat fieri^qtiiii illud eHidat, si modo mag- 
num cWiiim illiuammieruin specte^ip qui aubscr^tionh noniiaa, 
id eat| fide de emendo libello data^ ipsittu ad edenduiii,, qiiaai 
praaenli pecunia, adjuverunt. Quo enim plures Grseci 
res libelium leguitt, eo ^magis* idem reliquU epam iriuptq^at 
liecesse esi* . 

Hoc itaque si olim obtineaUir, ut Grsecoruni populus quo- 
dtfmmodo de novo constituatur, fieri non potest^ quin rehqiiBe 
gentes sua magnopere interesse putcnti lit inter ipsas et huiic 
populuni freqnentiora intercedaiit coomieicia. Inde euim varia 
coinmoda onaiitur opcrtet; priuio omnium illud apud homines 
niRxitnum, 1/iicrum scilicet cx iiiercatura ; alteruni nobiliiis^ sed 
pauciorum hoinimnn, plcnior antiquitatis co|nitio. Atqui corn- 
niercii frequenlioris unicus velut Mercurii caduceus est serino- 
nis communicatio. Ergo maxima hoc iioiiiiite utilUas foret 
pnmunciatiQiiis, qiue vel utriqiie paiti prorsiis essct una eadem- 
qtie, vel sullein utrimque a^que posset intelligi. Atqqe de 
pronunciationis eiuendalse utilitafe non tcmpcro mihi, quin 
addam^ ne Cancellarji quidem Cantabrigieiisis tempore, earn 
prorsiis nuHam fuisse. Checiis ciiim et Siiiithus Erasiuiatiam 
proferendi rationem ideo usu recipiebant, quod, pnmuin,.Ioiige 
magis quam hodierna Gracoruoi, ad aiitiquam accedere videre- 
tur : quudque, secundo loco, souos singulos magis distincte red- 
deret, adeuque esset ad intellectum facilior. Uiraquc et tpnc, 
et hodie, ratio omniiio est probabilis, Prius nuiltis in casibus 
vel ad capicndos veterum jocos ex ambigiio captatos, vel ad 
detegendos librariorum errores, usu venit. Posterius quanto^ere 
ill cUscendo, puerilibus maxinie iiigeniis, laborem et fastidimn 
Wet^ vix diet potest. 

• 

§ 3. De eo quod quaritur. 

Ne vero iricerta qusestionis specie erremus, ego quidnaui 
mesime quseri opinert ita propunain : 

Prime loco, quaenam ab origine fucrit Linguae Graecas pr<^ 
nunciatio ? * . . ! 

'Attero, quaenam fuerit|^optima GraecUe aetate, Platonis uimi- 
ruflii et Derobsthenis tempore I 

Quae quango sic propono, nudani veri reclique indagationem 
intelligD. Nam utra cx his pronunciationis forma nunc potissi- 



Graca 

tnbtti M 'ii'ileffiiire iiic MItMi* ^fa^tidkkiili , 

miWitO'mdiir. M et^mtti, bu duebM demum v«l jtldi^ 
eatufj vSl'tocMwMt, toto pronanejari poas^ mihi tidefor. 

'■ ’ ' ' ■ ' 

‘ De retione stat$ienMi eirea antiquem pronunnkMoiwn.' 
'tSi^aitur ot, «}uanain ratione de vtterum pi-onanciatione cOn- 
Bui statui possit, indagemus. Atque Georgbid^a ' qtiidem 
)Ac1pit a regulia quatuor geneniKbda, neti sane omnino cotattm- 
iidtims. Quarum prim a eat/ nbn maeni mohteiUi e$se exempia 
ifb atiis Unguis' desumta ; sncvn da, neque indubitahile esse 
lirgumentum a Grads vodbui, qua per Latinos literas, out 
inoicem, scripta invenian^ur ; ‘tE^Ti a,* non decere e verbis 
SnfutToveroniftimf, out e sonis, ad animatium imitatioaem cott- 
fictis, antiquum pronunciatiouem hariotori t c^arta/ vero 
shnilius esse, ut hodiernis Gratis recta in plurimU pronuuciatio 
ab antiqais quad per manus tradita sit, quam ab ippis deperdita 
tt ab aaenishonnnibus inueuta. * 

' Earum ego primam et seeundam regulam non plana improbo: 
iBodo cum judicio et peritia adhibeaotur. De tertia,- quas rd 
tnpanitiinttifiha adtingit, difficile in universum deceraare. Id 
prineipio dico, non esse, cur quis aigomentum iilud ab infutrors- 
irsaipivats petitum rideat, ut lacit Stefdianua Wintoniensu,* vei 
cor Georgiades illod vocet. Preeterquam enim quod 

tiibil, a quo discaa, non probabile, cur, qtueso, id nostra artate 
knibua ^liceat, quam licuit Lucilio^ in libro uono Satyrarura de 
ordK^raphia pnecipienti, R. litaram sic dasciibere : 

Irritata canes, 'quam^ homo, quam planius dicit ? 

At probe distinguendum esse mortui. Nam verba sunt quse- 
dam, quffi vocem aniroalis aut sonum corporis cnjusvis imitando 
^xpriiuaiit, ut ;^f|asr/^(iy, hinuire, sroM;pXo/ir/3oio 9aAd«-(h]$, cet. ; 
^^veniuntur etiam vocabiiia qusedam ad illinu sonum tantuita- 
.tSIodo auribus repraesehtandum ficta, ut est,' ab, ab, de canuib 
JatraU, aliaque. Priori generi concedo non niultiim ddendqib : 
^li^^^tainen ut ih bis ipsis quooae ad re|ulas, quas de reliquis prb- 
'^upmurus sum, quodammodo respici possK. De hoc auteni 
*P^t(t3^iolre gedere siq puto. Uaui possudt esse hss voces }dcoii> 
dtUl^ ai auaplices habeant jtQOPa at uuius siqt, au^d autpapiup 


* Vid. Oedrg. 4. M. * ^ seq. . q,* ao. ♦ %. sa. 

'** Ai»uaRaVCTlc.T.n.p.»4.' ^ ^ 

* Onaai lageddnm cum Nonii, (v. Irritate I, IM.) libris aeriftis eteditis. 
cf. Itonatf.ad 7e^.,dds^ iSi Qbafis* In I.t. lOOt ed. ^tst Iittsra 
' JRtne luni ud>tiMuurfaiiiamiHie. 
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^ <ii«|r<«ip,-#]EUab|riWi> .<.|n, |tt» eQiou xfC mn^ «W9U<e svlMn,e}( 
judicium, .Jta..|li|OiHi n4» ugeuduin est, qu«iidb<]iHdcm., 
notiones piimMUuii quae a mquti*';|eqsu<w» au;^ilj^ci aolfo 
piendte sunt, pertinent,' quas, nisi quis se i>ercepisse et li^ 
anil&advertalC et faten vdit^ neoquaoi ilU penuadert potent. 
Immo in aonia tpagi* compositis aliquo tpodo poterit dijud^ari 
de, iie aotii partib^, quae in sono uoivenio quasi domiftan^f. 
^orefero, verbicaussa, elcmenta a quibuB illi soui incip^nt; 
siq autem soni pluriuoi sint s>l)abaium, earn maxime qua: acup^ 
sime sonet, iia ut e|ni, Graece scribens, acuto ifccentu sis nofa- 
turns : denique eleaieqta, quae ssepius in eodem sono recurrent. 
S^qui Aristophaneutn* de ranis fictum illud audiat: 

• 1 « sa « * • 

a»ov, cVf flpoir, dT> 
fipexeasMiS, • 

uoiSf 

IS sane conoedat oportet illud x non sonare potuisse verhi gratia 
ut A ; ncqiie illud b ut o6 pronuiiciaiidum esse. Sed bspcp inquam, 
nisi qtiis per se senseritp et fateri velit, nunquain obtineasp ut is 
tibip persuadere volenti, cedat. 

Denique ad quartam regulam quam sumsit sibi vir doctus, 
qua ait magis e^se probabtle^ ui Grteci hodierm antiquUatis 
sonum aisiodierinty qnam ut a/ieni homines eundem deperditum 
invenerintf haec aliquo modo videtur id ipsum, quasi axjoma, 
cootincFe, de quo cum maxime etiam anibigintus. Sed videamua 
iiltra, Nonne hodiernse eiiatn linguae a pronunciatione, quae 
aliquot retro saeculisi vel etiant patrum, nostrave nieqioria viguit, 
multum deflexerunt? Nonne sic, verbi caiissa, Erasmus* unius 
ejusdemque , soni excnipla adfect Uelgica hiiis (domus),muis 
(musj; et Gallica bruit (fama, rumor)^ fruit ^ructus}lq^ 
tamen bina utriusque sermoiiis exempla hodie toto coelo d^ne- 
rupl? Nonne sie Checus^ in Auglico idionixte vocem 
(homines) rou e brevis^ et vocem mean /medfus) to5 e long! 
exeippk propoiiifi cum tamen bodie aiteruin hoc mean non per 
e loraum, 8^ per louTa proferatur Et quid multa P' Nonne 
ipsi Graeci hodicrui, eorumque defensorcs, fatentur in nonnultis 
se amisisse antiquum et gerpianum sonuni if Quid igitnr mbum. 


' ^ th Itaii. v: sqq. » Apud^lfaverk. T. 11 . g, 00 . « lb. p. e» 5 r 

^ Htoc SI quis aliqnem aonum sciipto exprimere per exeniplum ex alia 
lingua desumtiim velit; is^ duite aget, si e plurious linguw exemfW 
pefat: ut 81 .^baodo forte in una iUarum tempore variaverit pronunciaiio, 
teUquaasheiii meotem audorb deotarare poapint. 

t Vid* &asDi. Schmidt. % 3* apud tiaverk. T* IL p. 



Duputatiif^ IMl^\Grraca 

si nos fieri potiibse e^Listlmamus^ ut et alid^ de qiribAa nod con- 
ceditur^ aniiseritit f 

jam lies universam imne^ Greecorum argument'ationem 
exfiendanius, nostrantque propoiiamus senteutiani. Abuncle jam, 
cr^p^ dixi, \it possiin, ipsia etiuiii fatentibus adversariis^ tantisper 
pOilfBrdy cHnnem hodiernam prunmiciatiotiem fortasse discrepare 
stia a nativa, sive a jiiniore quadam, quas optimo sasculo in usn 
fuerit. Hoc positoy controversia poterit, sed non sine niultol'um 
ppera conatibusque dirinii. Nana sic statuendiini puto : Cpr- 
rtiptioneoi a diiabus caussis prin: quarum prim a sit u$us 
paullatim •varians^ et, augescente apud popiilos ingeniorum cul- 
tural in nieliusy eadem deniiiuita^ in pejus abiens; secxjnda 
autein ciiernorum idiomalum admixlioJ*—T?OTro(\\xe existiino 
utruinqiie, si tanti jiidicetury posse iiivestigariy sed non sine mul- 
torum eruditorum concursu, liec subitaneOy ut factum hue usque, 
opera. Ad p/^y^zii/z^obtinendum, opus erit muUiplici, diutina, 
et niinuta non solurfi piurium liiiguaruq^, sed et pr^cipue Dia- 
lectoiuni, et plebeii adeo sermonis observatione. Kxenipio dic- 
tum illuslrabo: ito tamen ut prajudiciuni facere noliiii. NoUiih 
est Griecos hodiernos ro e longuni, sive pronunciare prorsiis 
ut \moL, Jam si quis inter plures populos auimadverterit e lon- 
gutn vernaculum a plebe solere per i efferii recte is, me 
judice, coiicludcty fieri potuisse, ut ijra Gra*conimy qiiippc anli- 
quis Graminaticis e hngum definiatur, bine etiani illud e longum 
sono suo reddiderity nec nisi temporum corruptela in i abieVit. 
Et riniul ac cuucessutn fuerit, hoc Jieri poiumej tunc an revera 
res sic se habuerit, ex aptiquis auctoribus, iiiaxime Grammatieis, 
inter se coUatis, et bona fide rxpositis, probabiHter colligi 
poterit. 

l^unc ad alterum illud^ de aliorum idiomatum admixtione, 
venioy praemisso exemplo rem illustraturus. Si verbi caussa 
diphthongi au et ea in linguis qiiibusdani, a Grseca vel Latina 
jdni ante barbarOtumT inenrsiones derivatis^ hodieque pronuncia^' 
r^tur per dipl|lhongiim au et eu, non vero (ut Grseci fttttic 
ftciunt) per vocalem suam priinam, cum litera u, hoc paCto 


AttSMS. Cdtephor. GrammaU p. 2. (apud Georgiaden § 31. not. 1.); ipse 
Qedw» 4 er, 31, 39, 69, 6S, 72, 128 et 130. nut. 5. 

' Et hoc revera sic^e hatiet. Nutnsima est, inter nostrates, Ainste- 
lodsmenstsplebis dmlectun, qius e hinguni, iuurdrlaagfi e) semper pm- 
ferti: ut bien, stien pru beenjiteen (os, Sic inter Gallos Parisinos 

muberesyOlersvenaliaclamitaiiiCb, omnes proquDciant de Math/ 
fives / pro fhtes di MoraU ! fives / (ciceruni genus, Anglice, buim J. Alia 
exempla coagossisss hie supervacuum. 








ev: at coii^tar^ll^sirQul^ iatos bart^arc^a in sui^a lingiiis eademaraare. 
•av, ev: non sabe in^ta fpret GoncTusio« qnaqiiis abtiquoa 
09s vel Latiiipa proqunciaaap per diphthongum au ei eu 
rarel. Ad hvec vero iitdagand^ neceasaria foret cognitio plununi. 
Upguarntfiy, quam qiiis solua teiiere possit. Ergo et hoc casu ad 
doctorum symbolas confugieiiduqi. Ego hue leferoprqu lin* 
guas Orientates ; iiec forta.s3e Indicte spernendse^ qua^uam 
harun^ nnnor fore usus videtur ; turn altero loco idiomata eaftim 
uationurn, quo* Orientis et Occideotis imperium invasere, vel 
earuiidem progehiei; dein liiiguas gentium^ OMaB Oraecise^et 
Italian maxiine sunt finitiinje^ Slavonic<e illas, et Celticde originis; 
positrenio earuni^ quae a Graeco et Latino sermone ortse sunt. 

ut Itoc semel tponean^ Latina, lingua a Graeca non com- 
mode separari potest. Nec clifTiteoi , ilium laboreni operosum 
videri; sed ipsa jes hoc exigit; atque opus cst viris eruditisj, 

5 [uules, lie plurc<i noniinem^ Geimaniu A. 11. L. JHeereniuin et 
^ Schlegclkiniy Gallia Gr2eciim Coraen h^bet. lliud bomim^ 
quod, quanqiraiii uiilisshna Laec habeatur disquisitio, tamen non 
ejusniodi est^ ut morain non patiatur, aut ut iii eadem opes 
CM sita shiL 


§ 5 . De PromuKiatione Liter a B. 

Ilia superiora habui, <iuu^ ad Georgiada; regulas generalea in 
unrversarn lespondcrcin. Singulis porro literis tractandis s^rni- 
bolani iiicam qualcmcumque coiiferre proposituin quidem milii 
fiierat, sed nitnuc tnoiis, et majoris difficiiitalis, quani pro meis; 
viribus, opus fore vidi. Quare ab iina tantum literula B frac-* 
tauda hujus rci periciilum faciain : reliqids, quantuliimcuinque 
cat, quod ipbc piaestare possini, in aliiid fortasse tempos servatis. 

B ergo a Graecis bodierius profertur ut noslriiin V" : pro qua 
proniinriatione baec fere sunt Georgiadar argumeiUa.* 

L i:)ivei‘sa scriptura ejusdein vocis XaDpor et XajSpo; ^ 
et ; Xau^arov et kafipiTov ; Naviros ot Nofiaros > ASyup^, 

’'A^o^pog ; or, ESpog 

Sonus Hebraici Beth^ quod plerumque v profertur;. 

J. Proniinciatio /Egyptiorum Cophtarunv; 

4*. '“Derivalio voeutn vo/o a /SodAo/xai, vis ^ cet. - ^ 

Uenique, quod ad Erasmi et Erasniiaiiorum arguinenlum 
adtineb qui dicuiit, e Cicerone patere to Ifini et filvsi, et liinc /3 


aqq. • 

* rilain ut obiter Jixi, SocU 4. 
nunciant AV et EV, 


p. ?8-79. Graeci hodierni oA ct pro^ 


* 



80 * Diq/utaf^, 4^<lmf§imt<3rrac(B 

«spif . jKnii, id ^4imo loco* sic aolmto «eiMt«r/'iU' 
4^.ffiu4«<m d^erre vi ito utv«iiie< 
nota^a a (^oc^ke aial^uU^^ Ipom hab»t< fomt Jmxtn 
^ Latinum etit^m a tuttiquta^ adapirotVS»i 

fiwNc fiatf fuim pralatum i dtniqui 'orgumeHhiik 'no»> 
]l^l nobis ej^r^, cum ftiam eontra’.nos pMisart videti- 
tur'u {juxta Graecos bodienioii] effereitdum ut-Latinum /. - ^ 
Horum egp argumentorum wAguIby quod jam dudum ab alits 
Actum est^ 'non iterum discutiain: aed id tatitum quod mihi/ 
ratiocinationel ^ioc itlinc factas diligeuter pensitanti, verosK 
militer colUgt posse vide'tur, |>ropoBam. • ■ 

Principio ego universe hodierouin Graeconim proferendi mo- 
dom jam antiquum esse, nunquam negaSerim. Plurima sutit, 
qute ex Eustatbii verbis |iatet jam «^us tempore prolata fuisse 
sidut nunc fit. Alia etiam ante , ilium. At vero ut neutiquam 
probabile, omnia uno tempore mutata esse, praesertim si quis' 
nobisciim credat dvas, siisi plures, fuisse corruptclse caussas ; 
HStna paullatim vnriantem ; et barbarorum sermonem admix- 
tionem :* ita perquam diflicile est tenipora statuere, quando Bi&» 
gula sive paullatim, sivc uuo quasi ictu, et tauquain a gaognena 
vel incendio late serpente coriepta, a pristinp sono deliexerint. 
Ergo bine etiam pleraque argumenta vin docti, tarn de litera |3, 
quam sequeptia de reliquis, esbtiinanda. 

^fum sic putOe proouiiciatiun fuii jS ut nobis Lali-* 

num . Jlinc ab antiquis coilocatur mutual /3 inter tenue v ct 

as^irajiuin' At sic, inquis, potius hoc contra te : nam v mullo 
quam |3, ad adspiratam accedii. Iinnio non piito. Nam 
liiea''i^st'|iiec sententia,'oliin fortasse iatius probanda^ adspiratam 
Ailtiquitus non pronunciatam fuisse ut J\ sed vere ut p adsp^ 
ration.; p — h; quasi sciibas 'ir. cum spiritu. Is sonus Gallis, 
▼eibi gratia, qiii sumoiis lantum labris, non gutture siinoa pro* 
feniut, y^lifSque fortasse populism siqui spiritual non satis valide 
oaMpropeliuiity paallo difficilior erit ; noatiatibus, Germanisque 
nc^is ; Judseis vero etiam sulemiis, quiomiiia dense protrudunt. 
H^eexistimp^ erit ilia diversitaa literss et/, et digaintnalis, 


* 8k ct solvit arguinentnm Erasmians secLe, qnqd est : PHnium 
Sec.'‘T®* literls inventis ekjkneTitciti dicere : 
Q^aanm omnium vi$ i4no%tri» ^ognoicitur,^' At pro Qeorgiade addani, 
hoe PUaii efiatum nihil quidquafh prdbareV Aihiusi hoc tantuinmodo 
vult, Grascas iiteras per Lattnai expritni posas: hbn afiainou siogyuM 
singulis respondere. 

* Vid. supra Secb 4. p* T8. 






nttam i«<v«teriliM«w>t«t*at liec’,kKo(|«iia 

i^ndeoi vero rattomnt' in retiqliia ikdsp$r«ii* si»rVaftAii«i eeatl^V' 
dicendvm nenpa d lbiafe rtfuml-^k, Arisse k^h. Qtiaih ' 
rem vimt. totamt none vikMk^ conriiii inel Anes non j^ituiltir^ ' 
«go «cl PrinciMii •tettimonhim* et ad msrinora nntiqua, id 
iimte pco' Xi KB, pro UH invmitur.* prorocnsad .rtjSt 
liabeo.-^Hae de iiiera B prima nlihi est argumentatio. ^ 
Fnei^ao voces fioftfiafm, qtioruAi iHa apiuthf IUk 

AaAhtWcnlinntaunos apud’Uomnrum expriniit. A<Aa|at ana Pay* 
niwa Knigbt>* ut probet rifi-utb nostrum fuisse '^rmiuikciaituilB<' 
Quamvia et mibi boc casu satis validuni esse argumeAt'itm. 
tur ; nolo tamen dare locnm reaponsioni, qua quia dicat, 'atgu« 
manta ab SttfiianirtMnipJrmf pleruniqud esse iniimiiora. ‘ 

Sed HerodMi certe tempore iit 6 sonuisse, id, me judire, 
uiatiifcato apparet ex historia Ula, quam ipse/ et cum aecutt 
alii veteres tradiderunt, de ratione, qua Rex Psammettchus ip 
4^E^ptiacSB lii%nm antiquitatem inquirere’'tenfavit. Rex scilicet 
duoe infantes m solo quodatn loco rerlusit, ad quos nemo acce> 
derat, nisi pastor, qui capram iis, cujus iacte pascerantur, qud> 
tidie adducerfct. At pastorem rex loqui vetuit. Infantes nibd 
pronnaeiare didicerunt, nisi fiinnof. Quern aonum Phrygea tunc 
pro voce tingum sust, quae pauen idgnificet, accepeninf. VeruiQ 
multu credibilius est, ut ex Apollonii Scholiaste rectemouet 
i^archerus,* infantes fiin, jSs«, protulisse ad iufitationem |odi 
illitta caprse. Terminationem Of addiderunt GrsKi, utpote Gfrs^ 
cam, -et in nominibus Gr<ecia familiarem : quia nomen aliqudiS 
subslantivum a puerulis profeiri falso c^erent. Jabs egei 
rationes sic colligo ; caprte non minus quain oves vocem suaip 
iiicboant a aut a ft, certe non a vau : eundem aontim reddide>. 
ruiit ii infantes : n sotius per antiquam tradiiionem expressuf 
fuit Ittera b nostia; ergo nisi ant Herodotus, aut aatiquisstinf,' 
a qutbus iile historiam acceptt, r) eodem modo pronimciaaspnt, 
certd dlud non osurpavissent ad seiibendum illttd ' /Slxxai^, Bvb' 
f3rx,' Sedi potius (nt facinnt Graect hodierni quandq no^um b 
scnbera«»Miiirt) literis fur uat fnisaent, pnxxe;. Atqite hoe in 

Codicibns iiiveniri non credo. , 

Tam Ctaifni ieu^re etiamnuin fi sonuiste*' b, ostendit ipsius 


■ JL. I. cap. de mmrro lUer, mideeti. pfscip. col. &4S. PiUKb. 

* T. II. i». 158. cd. Paris, a. XI. (1809.) . . > v 
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Disputttti» ide La^mA Graca 

sflEiio Dioiiyno a^n) •Eostathittin sarvatus ;* mal-* 
ttnuille'dftiiiua/aedxi^d miurk ' • 

- V r# .,>0 tSo-Ttf wpifioivpj jBi) Atyoiw^ 

vt mis, inqiiit, / 3 ^< jSij dkem.' Qaa da lioa arguoicikti gc&ara 
jiftta prttdixi> non repetani. Et hoc quoque loco addo, non 
mjafidMi' m ovibns distingui posse^ utrtim ^ aut pq proferaiiti 
•quod quidani apud Haverkampium objacit^ sed^ nisi me fallant 
oaves, plane percipi, illas non sonare Vi}, V19, inuho minus, ut 
Grteci proferiHii, vi, vu lla;CB argumenta auteiu, de Herodoti 
ot Cratini tempore, a sonis fiix et |S^ desuiiita, ego proponeie 
ideo non sum veriliis, quia in 11s non agitur de verbis dyo/xscTovs- 
iroiififihoie, scd de simplicibiis sonis. 

Ad Ciceronis iliud bitii et filvn venio. Quod quam ad sol- 
vcitduin ditiicile visum fuerit viro docto, apparet vel e niultitu- 
dine rationum quarum singulas eiinul ac proposiiit, rejicere vide* 
tur, ut aliam arripiaU Ego dicam quid iiithi videatur. ^it 
Georgiades, Cicdron^lhi non captasse Tauri^rnr^i sed tantuoi 
d/ut.9iori)ra ; imnio, mejudice, ^era esl rauroVii; quam voluit Tui* 
Ifus, quippe ad quam cetera quoque . exempla ibi relata miilto 
propius, quam ad sirnplicem spectaut. Turn eos, 

3 ttos citat Georgiades, qui haiinum etiam B magis adspiran- 
urn ccnseanf, in errorem inducit serions SDvi prava proiuinciatio, 
de qua ftiox* plura addam. Kec denique Erasmiaui iliud a 
Orsscis objectum, de siinilitudine soiii rou si et i| fiateff, uc ait 
tmcior, a-ty^ praetereunt. Mam Ceratinus quidem kac in parte 
Crsecis coiicedit.^ Mekerclius auteni^ recte respondet, i Roma* 
oorum quandoque sgiuiisse utdiphihouguni ei. Dequo elemcnto 
cum jam sermo non sit, ego Lucilii c libro nono fraginenta 
eruditO 'Georgiadas in meiitem revocasse contentus ero. Ergo 
ct de Giecrone satis. 

• Denique aequalis ei Juiii Casaris temporibus Grsecum fi 
-etiariiniim sonuisse ut nos proferimus, ostendit lUius numisma, 
quod idem Mekcrdms e Goltzio prulert,’ ubi legitur lAMN 
BIS NEIllCOPilN, quod sane Latinuni bis expriiiiit. Ad aliud 
ivaftitsima Antouini Pti bic non provoco, quia nun eerfnm-est, 
an ipsi Romanf siiurn 6 tunc temporis adhuc, et per oiuiies 
^liatectoa siigs, rel:tc protuleniit. 


> Vid. inter alios Mekereh. ap. Ha^erk.'T. L p« 50 . 

* Infra p seq. Apud Ifaverk. T; I. p. 369. Ibid. p. 54» 

> Ibid. p. 51 . Dc V. Uekctcfai errereiu casugai Havtrkampius. 

ib. p«' 988 «' 
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lime 4^ flMtp i{Uftr« *viiK> eniiiiti98tiiia non n^ntuin \ Qqai- 
•rum singula si ipsi levia videaivUir;. aticuMta sioiid^fOriassav^ali- 
quid ponderis bab^btiutw*— Nui^ede sono, a quibus populis con- 
taminari potuerit, hftiic.ego coDjecturam facio. 

Puto nimirumy pronunciatiodem rou fijtpervau ex OrientaU 
quodani fonte ortam. Cujus Ihemturse cum^ aliis studiia dedU 
tus, plane expers manserim, cuinam e\ illis linguis tribuendum 
hoc sit^ non detiniveriin. At auctor milii Martiniis^ beth He- 
breorum per se^ et universe^ soaare n, et tantum subinde^ certo 
mode Ergo htnc esse potest. Confirmat argumentnm meitni 
lissc res^ quod pierique quidem Hispaiii et Galli 6 suutn profe- 
rimt lit iios^ sed e prioribus Burgenses,’ e posterioribus Gae« 
con^/ (qui Ilispania maxime sunt vlbini) pronunciationem per 
V servant. Confirmat hoc, inquam. Nnni Gasconea ab His- 
panis, Hispani auiem illi a Mauris virientur accepisse. . > 

Jam^ ab Orientis imperio ad Oeddentale propagata videtur 
hocc profereiuti ratio. Quo tempore nesem. Certe locum habuit 
Romano sermone jam in Gallia vulgato: nam bine est, quod 
Galiica lingua hodienra in pierisqtie vocabulis b retiniiit. At 
Cas^iodori et Bedae jam tempore corruptiim fuisse sonuin, os- 
tenduHt locOi qiise supra ex iis laudavi.^ Tamen non uiuversum 
hoc IfuUs fuisse vitium credibile cst; quoniam et.hodienma 
illoriini sermo pleraqiie per b servat^ in quibusdam tantum 
inutat, in aliis utrumque vel discrete, vel promiscue^ usurpat, 
lit in verbo avere (habere); habb{a?no (habemus) ; nervo e.t 
Pierbo ( nervus ) ; servare et serbare ( servarc ), 

Dein e Grscco sermone im Hussicuni trfinsiit. Ita tmnen ut 
Russi Giuecum B figura et potestate simili, scilicet qugsi/iMu 
soiiaiis, nomine vedi, retmerent; e Slavonica autem lingua insuper 
adsciscerent non dissimili forma literain, sed cujus pars superior 
non integrum semicirculum repreeseotat, quseque nuiio b nostrain 
exprimat, et bouki^ vocetur: ambas autem ordine juxta seinvi- 
cem^in prindpio Alphabet! loco rou jSijroi collocarent.7 Rt Yideor 


* A pud Haverk. T. II. p. 584 sq. , - 

* Oe Cophtis, quos adkgat Georg. 54* neqnco judicare, quia cltatus 

ab ilio Postellns ap. Ilav. T. II, p. 720. hue uuu facu. 

3 VW. G. Mart, ap. Haverk. T. II. p. 588. ^ 

^ H. Steph. ap. eund. T. 1. p. 446. 

3 Supra p. 82. no>t. ^ ^ 

^ Dipbthoogo os proniincia^a in Gtsca et Oallica lingua, sire ul 
Bstaviim ae ; \i\ Germaitutn, et Italiomi; ' 

^ Pluresejusiuodi habet hare lingua literas* numero et figura dupliceSt 
e GfBCO. Sic 9, quod illis 80 DatA/u(ex eaGrflccorumpronunciatione^’quB 



^ Disputatio 4 e I4i^ua Graca 

'inibi obfWfVf^ (nm in rvdimei^n tantum me ^xmrcisi) vocibula 
ltu 9 $fca, 44 ^ ® OrtBCO vel Xjatmb stint dueta» rh vedi (id 
eist Mf 43 ,«dscisc€re, ut simfW (symbolum); a^iUHt (alphahi- 
turn) i* contra quas e Slavonico aut Cehico^ ea ti hoiiku (>d est 
^ fiostrum) habere; ut bratj^ sive bratets, (frater)/' q«o«l cum 
'^^k/i^ro hf^Msder^ Germanico hruter^ Ahglico brother ^ convenit. 
ijlitque illud notari veltm, cum nostras linguas hodiernte aipkabe^ 
^WHp et ^mbolum, vernacu1e*'tranbformata,, per b proferant, 
ct*edibile esse^Graecani iinguant hos sonos suos non tradidxsse, 
nisi poBtquani Occidentis idibmata jam essent formata, ha ut 
'Cbrruptela ad hiec penetrare non potucrit. 

§ 6 . De cohsilio hujus dispuiationis. 

£xposui de hac unica litera ut poUii. Atqiie utinam mei 
conatus doctiorea quosdani aliorum labores eliciant. At quof^ 
•um^ inquisi haec omnaa? Si vel maxinie verum fo^ct^ proiiitncia- 
tionem vel GraecoTuiwRbdieriiorum, irel nostra irf, pra^ani esse, 
et utilem fore itliua cnicndationem, quid istiid refert i Ecqiia 
retione' hoc obtineri possit?"’ Illud igitiir unuiii mihi dicenduni 
auperesl. Utilem certe emendationeni non negas : rcstitui sen* 
eitn lingiiam Grsecam vides : et vero liodieque Gnece eleganler 
ecriby ipse ostetidU Georgiadae libelluii. Qui quanto patrise 
empre ardens in arenam desceiidat, patet ex his verbis, quse 
desciibo : § 31. y^p 9 tfot^ISos 

eog ^eyixof nr a^TpartwtrfS jXKrdo^opwv, iv Tavrjj Ttp 
ifMiVTOV 2ra^«. Kiv Si, r^r i^^lSog /xe TrpoSovtnjg, edg Ctii 
T9 pufitmti ae tseOroi (rncuSaltag e^injieuarai, Se^ionjri 

rofr rwv ivuvrloov jSs^Ecri xotTaro^evSm’ aXXa xou 
Ourar TOiv ftsrajXfXijcrfi jxoi T<p Igy^p hrtxexetgvixoTr 
n^yseftiVAi yap xaXoy Sfrl irpop^a^oio’i «ea'ovr«t 
*AySp^ iyaSiy, veg) J TarglSi jxapv«ft€yoy-— — — 
Igiturtaiii genorosi aninii niotiis adquaevis efficienda sufficiunt. 
.£6 ftiagia nunc vafebimt, si ab altera parte non mala pertinacia, 
aed buna fi&ea, verique amor opponantur. Si emm nos in quibus- 
dam erremus, c|uid caussse sit, quin protinus ipsi corrigamus, me- 
lu|a nativoB Graicos Intel lecturi^ melius etiam, si quando opus 


Anglicum fAimitatur) cum pro/habeant xnsuper aliud usitatiiis « (Jert > 
Sic e Grace liabent etiam y nunc obsolctiim ; et sic ipsorum tola figura 
accedk ad GitBcum St dicitur Krulko-y (i Craevm^ ortum et ipsum a 
cornipto sono Grsici ^ra, per lotacHinum protatb 
' Vidw Jdaudru, JESitmm RmtonmSi deia Letigut Ru$$§, Paris, an X* 
T. I. p. aa. 

*’ Maudru, 1. p. 44. 



mmeiatygir • ia 

fuerity lociitun? Kei^o tiercle Caii&n«ritia/poft 
que, vicissim, Grasci qoal'e^miijus; 'qiiam ^iios, paullatim rectibra 
recipiAiit? Coraes' quidem apt&t, ut 'peregrini Hellenists suain 
Erasniianam pronunciationem valere jube^nt, qub^majusiiideliii* 
gus coiiiiiiercwtn inter ipaoB et Grscos possit liitercedere ;\|^4 
quod iitc III votuin proponitj^ id profecto quasi unice verum' et 
unice jtisuim, non urgebit ; quod iidenter dico, tuni quia oplimi 
senis mores hninahos tiovi^ turn quod ex ipso sspe coram inteltexi^ 
eum pro pronuiiciatione non quasi pro aris et foctjs pugoidldum 
ccnserc. I£t GeorgiadeSj quo candore est^^ si qua tenfipprum 
lapsu coirupta esse perspexit, ingenue vitiutn confessiis est,^ ut 
qunndo cgit dc prava pronunciationew literaruin v post ft, et r 
post y, ditterciiliaque litcrarum i), et u ; turn spiritus et ac- 
ceiitus usu ; denique de celeritate in proferendo, qus Gram- 
inaticis (ruvi^via^t^ nominatur. £t est eidem Grsco erudito tantua 
veii et recti auior, ut^ iliis iiotatis viti|fc^pqS8im* etiam viaui 
indicet, qua nielior pronUiiciatio obtin^T possit : eo usqtife ut 
pueros a prinia institutione eidem adsiiefaciendos opinetur. 
Quidni igitiir tieri possit, ut saltern inter honeslioris ordihis et 
ciuditiores Giuecos multa sensim emendentur? Ategn non b^rcle 
melius liaiic duputatioijem tiniero, quam ipsius aucloris verbis 
oSv Tov; vjfAsrifOvs Pietvlirxouf lx yrpwriis pacPi/SiSoj, oSt» ra^a [ri 
fjMKgov x») TO •ffpo^igav iauroif a^omo'xeiif, Od 

xa} T^v ^ixpdv Ixeiv^v too hj, i, xcd u %poipojfi^ 

c‘vovia<rriov airols pt^ipt^elaieu, xa\ dtaxgiO’iv nva h rp rwv Sduruysftiycev 
Ij i)/iAoujxrywy (PcovvjSvTwv Bx^icov^att irately* OSrto ydp to aan^Xffii‘y 
iyaxTcofceyot, xa\ to eXXeliroy, xctTU to vftTv eftxriy, rp rSv irecrtppBy 
hei\sxTep avairTiitipovmSf ^ot) ri^v TovTU/y (ifXoSyrt^r 

oeiSreoy tro^Iav xoit irotAty^popLijirm S?iep $upuS tiay»ytt^fl$yOfy 

f^oipLBv av Bixatoregcp rm Xoy^’^EXXyivsg xa) 'EXX^yoayiLviyoyoi 
iyofJLal^rcriat. 

c. j. c. itmjrkm. 


' Loco quern supra citsvj [M- P* 70. not. 
* Cf. sect, 4. Did* S.p. f7. 

3 % 60 , laa, 131. ♦ s penult. 



PROLOGUE AND Epilogue 

TO T«E 

PflORMlO OF TERENCE, 

rEHFORMBO AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, OEC. 1820. 


PROLOGUE. 

Db more ludis dare operam solennibas, 
Pietas pudorque nos vetare desinunt, 
Vobisque tandem fertur expectantibus 
Terentiana Phormtonis Fabnla. 

Verum diutioris insuper morse 
Fttisse causam praetor omnes Ingubrem, 
Piget fateri, moite patriae patrem 
Regem occupatite : quale propngnaculiiuj 
Integritatis, ant satelJitem parem 
Bello premente, sea furore civico, 

Orbata nnnquam perdidit respublica. 
Commune tantum pondus infortunii 
Vanum est dolerc — ^non recordari nefas. 

At qualecunque sit, leyabitur malum ! 

Nam natum habemus usque patris semulnm ; 
Quo rege quicquid, quo prius sub principe 
Manu pactum sive consilio siet, 

Forsan magis .tacere nos pueros decet 
At quantus ille nunc fuerit, et antea 
Largitor in nos lenis ac facUlimus, 

Hoc praeterire posse sub sUentio 
ObliVionis esset exprobratio. 

Tu testis esto, — to, pater, recentius 
liix hac palestra ad ampliora mnnera, 

£t qqsB gravissima onfra sini Ecclesise, 
Erepte liberalitate regia. 

At, O 'Qbmusque et Imperi spes altera— 
Tu qui i^redator adfoisti, ut regiam 
Nostro impetrares ^bormioni.gmtiam, 

Tu negrayare, iniquiorem panlulum 
Partem dolorie si videbimur tni , 
Tulisse, te, Frederio^' te supcrstite. 

Ergo iavace, othuio praeesse fabulse . 


' The Duke of York was present at the Play. He was attended by 
'the Earl of Mansfield, Viscount Sidmoiith, the Bishops' of London and 
Exeter, the Dean of Westminster, &c. &c. 
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Westminster: Mf^ogae, 1820. 

• 

Ilac noete^-vtoUm, ne-podoii ait tibi; 

Ncvc erabcsc^^ liofic adoptari itt locaiA, 

Qualis Tlicatro lex fuidsct Attico, 
llegalishospea iateVihos 
[On tke third representation, the following lines 
were spoken instead of therobove, commencing with 
"At, O Domusque,” &c.J 

Sit testis illc iiiiper hos inlra Lares . 

Regalis hospes, Imj^rt Spes altera. * ' 

Is qui prccator adfuit, quo Regiam 
Nostro impetraret Phonnioni graliam. 

Vos ergo uc vacarc nos reamftii, 

Notaiuquc praeterire consuetudincm 
Minus dolentes ; at, licentia data, 

Mocroie lunctos, rnrsus oblectancr 
llis post habentea seriora ludicns. * 


EPILOGUE. 


ClfREMES. DBMIPIIO. 

('h. — Sic est : nam mores, periit cum Lemnia, et ilU 
Cui volui, inventa est filia nnptaviro, 

Motandi iuerant. Dem . — Nimiram uxorius omnis 
Factus cs, et prscstans conjugis obseqaium. 

Ch. — Ha;c ego ? Vah ! nollcin, nescis, mihi garrula lites 
Quas |>aTet, et quantas intonet ilia minaa. 

Poscit dcficiens oblectamenta scnectus 
_Quae morbi et curae tmdia longa levent : 

Bibliotheca, inquain, est mca sera.et solc^voluptas, 
Etquoe conscribit Bibliopolopaplius. 

Nullus in orbe liber pretinm cui non bene nO|t^, . ' 

Nullus'cui nomcn me titulusye latet ; 

£ quonam prelo exieiit» quove editus annd. 

In folio, in quarto, vel duo quis decimd. 

Denique quao species corti pulcherrima, ** Cor. Tore.’* 
An Cor. Russ." libroconreniat meliui^i 
Aurea purpnream subneciat fibula yesteipt 
Armave sat)guineum gest!^ utramqne latns, 

Qiiseque deauratis folus nitidibdroa fulget, 

Cbarta impressorvun maxima, linem ubi 
Apparent rmss nantes fn marglne vasft- 

jJem . — Praedia vix tienini sufitccrehis potcrunt. 



S8 WeitatnUkerE^log^tt 1820. 

f 

(Vi.~.H«ec in delieUs Mibi sont: qu« mauisi 

• • istnf ' »’ ' 

Unde ot librorom nobflis aKe rale* 1 
Ch. — Excoquithandnostrain hsracerebrum^venun Paracitus 
I%onoio me, socina factas ab hoste, jnvat 
Dem.-^Egre^us sane conaultor ! iicHicet ipsi. 

Quod lucn est rapiet, dam tibi verba dabit^ 

CA.'^Non ita : si quando Ubri subiere sub hasta, 

Qui slut, et quates sedulus’arte notat. 

probus! C'A.--«Atqui adeo eccum ipsum, qui 
munere functus, 

Assolito spolia hue currit opima ferens. 

Frodit Phokmio. 

Ch, — Buge, quid ogisti I quid fers 1 quid singnlus emit ? 

Quotque coemtores ? ordino quseque refer. 

PA.>->Ut potero p|iuci8 vix sanee nicntis^adiv? 

Mane locum, ut tibi mos obsequium gerere. 
Blbliopolarum peens onine, EquitesPrj^tanesque 
Hue coeunt, earpunt ccenam oculis dubiam. 

Sublimis solto; sceptroque insignia eburuo 
Arbiter illc infit — “ Proposuisse libmm 
Fiis mibi sit vobis ; exemplar nobile — ^rarum, — 

Jntonsis foliis,>^optima conditio est, — 

Editio princeps, — Aldinaque, — et in n>embranis, 

Quale et vix quaevis Bibliotiieca tenet ; 

Quantum quia lieitns ftierit Meo jam raora, " Drachmas” 
Exclamant, alius '* quinque,” aliusque decern,” 

“ Quadragin^” loris variis, — “ mina dimidiata,” 
Indicatbio nutu tres, digito ille novcm; 

“ Quinquaginta minae,” pretium jam crescit, et iras 
Altius ingeminant; nobite ibrrbt opus. 

Centgm!” “ mille ! !” — silent late loca; denique Judex, 
Sublato sceptro, “ Siccine et abjmiturY” 

“ Vemm abit I en abit! eja abiitr cadit irrevocandns 
Blalleus, ipsa domus plausibus iofttouit. 

O.-^Eoge! bene1,Oh libris redeunt tehdem aurea regna ; 

Jam redit in terras Roxburiana dies. ' 

Verum quid tecam attuleris videam ; distentus, 

Ni fallor, seHret nonnihil istd sintis.' 

PA.— QuamtOn acuta oculbiiiupdes! nempe unuset alter 
Ingentos^ietlo,' sddi spbdie exighi, ' <. ' 

Sorte mihi obtigi^ttht, bb hiblprava Mddo 
Devicti aJteriusdes^ketin pidfeosy . 

Bedulus asporto ineedm. *il^.~Pndf Ntimindl libros 



• « * 
Vcl'fartoBitftdct’qpMen»«.saqnii:f^ r, 

Ph . — Ui'c jocnlatoram quotquot celeberriKBRunquaia 
Udiderlt Joseph; troai ty»t ntille joci. , 

Ku tibi EoniabsD iter« quod feeetat Jibrius ; ambo 
Principe, non dubiam est, edkione dati. . 

CA.— P-I-N-l-S. Mem . — Qnid.ttt vis doctas habexi,. 

Tu, qui doctiino: vix elemeata sapisi 
Ph . — Gicce antemhunc alinm aatiquom, — Venetis Zanotti, 
Et cuj ns Colophon. libi dent colaphos. 

Phor . — Vosdabitis potius niuamos. Ch . — Dabo, same, 
quiesce. 

llos niecuminterea condere tn propera. 

N^un doclrina opus est; modo Bibliotheca, libriqad 
Longo splendescant ordine, doctus eris. 

Exeunt Chremes et Mtmipho. 

Z’A.— Emuiixi argento rursam hunc asjne auree, abito. 

Non haec te fatuom'seena locusve decot. 

Lunge alios nobis libri coguntur in usus, 

Scdula quos versat node dieque manust 
ilinc constaos animos, reram et sapiontia prima^ 
llinc etnollitis moribus Ingenium, 

Jliuc vcriis virtutis amor laudumque enpido 
Accendunt juvencs nos, decorantque senes. 


OXFORD PRIZE POEM. 


COI.ONI In AFRICiE ORAM 0CC1DENTAJ-EM MlSbl. 

IX uous, inermiSf iiK>p9, domini subjectiis iniqui 
I mperio, vincliaqu^ . treanqiis serTUibus, Ajnr 
Ernibat patriis inreltd9$iiD.ttf oris, 

Cum y 08, O^RtUn^Sy finire dolors*, 

Iiulocilcnique ultro audqtis aetuponem geutem. 

, , Hew forms* illudesi nuntiameatis, 

Frons horrq^ida viri !— Quotteiniittinios tremncees 
Agmina prsMoiwip, et rebidarani wscia feiarum, 

Dclituit p|rnox atagni gravedeotibuemlvis ; . 

Sow,qu« cordqUuwsfwqramiatextanviqs j. 



• 

Visa horrfj^..ca^a^ hiic. $Aii:gei]tibii« a^i^ris, 
Obaciirunvf^>^G^iJii><)ue i'auie^ fesj^uniiiue retraxit. 

Hie torus, Imc tliabnii: neque ^inni luviobta verendi 
Poedera conjugii, ueque oerta prole parentes 
Molliu privatie novel uni gnudia vitae; 

Sed Voinis liliciiu, et, csbco de amre ferarum, 

Concuintiis iibjcunque vagi ; simul efiera raides, 
liisaniqiie iuioi circum increbrescere belli! 

Quid incniorcm inagicas artes, quid pocla vrnciii 
Vindice niista maau, ct trcpidaiitis credula vulgi 
Pectora? Quid cuhus memorcui, ct i^inuilacia Denrum 
Horntica, ct nigros Styg^a formidine luqos { 
lufausti populi ! Quos ipsa erroribus uilro 
Deprimit Europa, ut faciles ad tiirpia sitis 
Servitiu, ut, \estris male purtn duloribus, oibi 
Iiiferat innunieras^nocitura opulentia curas ! 

At sperate tamcn, rnii^cri, spenite LirHunnos 
Ultures sceleium, quus nou sitis improba lauduin, 

Noil auri malesuada fumes, sed vivida Virtus 
Uigel, et luimaiios Pielas miscrata kbores. 

Ergo etiani nujlis ccepta exsuperaiida periclis; 

Nou ulli terrent casus, non invida plebis 
Sedkio, pluviaequc graves, et pcs^tifer atT, 

Quill tuto tandem, post infoitunia belli % ' 

Hospilio, et placida donent stationc colonos. 

Salvete, O vere Britones, 7 iique ^ optime, salve, 
Eloquioet virtute potens, quak iiic)}ta nusquam 
Vidit, legifero qpainvis regnala l^yciirgo, 

Sparta viruiii,<Reque se tali jactavii aluinno 
Homay lriiu)i|phati Regina acerriina muiidi. 

Te si iiascentes JJri fors advehat arces, 

Te quanto cscipict fremitu ! tibi fervido inhaerens 
Amplexu gazain memor instaurabjt agrestem ! 

Ecce! etia^i vestras mirata Amtnca \ laudes 
Partem opere injpii^to affectat, neqne cedit bonorem 
iEmula^,piagpanii{^ilm nutrix foexunda virorum- 
His adeo alisplcibus, licet arma ininetur iniqua 
Gallus/ ct inceptas jampridem.everterit arces, 

I - -- r - . - 

' The first setllefs were proinhe^ in America a,s a reward fur 
their services tti the last war, wfikhVere never given to them. 

« W. Witt>osfi»fee,M.P. 

3 The society ' established in PeiiDMlvania for the purpose ofallc^iat- 
ingthe misenesofthe AllMitiT.'' *"' ’ • 

* Sec the report puMisfaeonby order of the t^irOdtob^ 



0:^dPHgkPdeii$: gt 

• 

^Hia equidem ft^apicibua rerum puteherrimua ordo ‘ 

Nascitur, artiiiceaqiie instant, pars ducere portus. 

Pars fundare domos, parvulnqiie locare aenatum. 

Heu qiiam clissimiles, studio qtiam diapare ductaa, 

Gambia pollutis turres pneterduit undis, 

Gambia civiies nimium testata furores, 

Captivasque maitus ! — Jam vero bella quiescent. 

Jam nulla, lit quondam, inorborum infecta vapore 
Puppis onus servile vehet, nullisque sonabis, • 

Oceaiio supcrimpcndens, uiulatibiis, Atlas* 

Saepe etenim amplexu conjux avulsa inariti ; 

Ssepe pater dulcem scelerata ad littora abactam, 

Fievit inops animi prolem, et connuhia virgo 
Fracta dolens, fractos ipso jam in fine liymenasos. 

Plena rccedeutis spcctavit carbasa puppis, 

Non redihira olim. — Demons ! quif ta\)i impta primus, 
Gentibiis in vetituni fronts, comiiiercia sunsit, 

Qiiiquc colorato iinpositum divinitus jlfro 
'rurpc Jugiim edocuit, nam ex illo lapsa repente 
'Omnis ubire tides, sanctum omne, nunque libido 
Acccndi. Proh grande nefas! ptoli corda tyraimi 
Kifera, et humano mansuesceie nescia Hetii! 

Quid ? num lege Deuin Isetari hac posse piitandum est, 

Num natos ad viiicla homines f Tuque, improbc raptor/ 
Unde tibi bxc tanta est, tanta unde Iicentia ferri i 
Cnidelis! quid, si te quondam pertida ludat 
Fortuiia, et versis doleat geos Anglicu fatis ! 

Fiijge tuos, tibi tinge, tua cum conjuge natos, 

Finge catena turn, treniul unique aetate, parentem 
Ire procul domino servituni ! ah ! tantane nullos 
Inspirent pauliiin teneros tibi pignoia sensus i 
Crudelis ! non ille donius, non liie paterm 
Amplius hospitii memiiiit, sed littore avaro 
Edidicit ^ ssevire, auimumque induruit omoem/ 

Quin iibi fatales turbd adventarit ad oras, 

Omnigenis jam fracta mails, qtianto undjqiie fervent 
1 jttora concursu, quanto iclamore parantur 
Vincula, divitias, eneu! paritura nefandas. 

Insoiites Gustos, Furiar urn* more, flagello*^ 

Accinctus quatit insiihatie, qijdn agmeit iniquo 

' Las Casas. See Robertson’^Affier. b. S. 

* The aUve-factor. 

^ Sec the Report. 



^ Prize Poem. 

Sole fatigatum erngitat, gaudetque tuendo 
Seminecea artii8» et membta dtientia tube. 

Uaud imputie qiiidem. — Sdfpe atio turbine venti 
Consiirgiint, Celias tremit, et ruit arduiis aether ; 
“EiPaier Ommpotens, detmmia arcnaius et tra^ 

Sternit arundincas, ultnei fulgure, messed. 

Ast erit ille dies, cum tu meliore vicisuMi, 

AfneOy fortuiia, ct seris potiere triumphis. 

Quippe eteiam innunieioB jacuisti anculta per sitnos, 
Frustra opibus pollens, frustraque acconiinoda Mulid 
Vasta Athmtiacas volvistt fluimna in nndas. 

Nec tibi Pomuieis Magni adjunxisse ealeriris 
Profuit At4to/oiaSy neque tot vidisse peteiitis 
Regna JubiC. At prosit tamen, et felicior olim 
Turrigeras iiiirere urbes, ct amautia pacis 
Oppkiaj et unaniines^ sancito foedcre^ civea. 

Ergo ubi turn posito mitescenc ssecla "tumultu/ 

Disce ahis, meiiior ipsa maloruiii^ parcere terris, 

Et vaoos proliibe luxus, ita condila dextro 
Omiiie et auguriia surgant nova valla eecuiidis. 

O utinain tantie prinia incunabula famse, 

Egregias aspecteni aedes, magalia quondam, 
Nuvigerosque sinus ! ibi prinium excisa bipenni 
Steriutur, iotacta prius arbor inuttlis umbra, 
Perruptura undas pelagt Mam quanta per orbis 
Ultima miitciurmercea, quot xnunera tellua 
Efferet, aunferss passini ditissima arenis, 

Quot Kiger immani devolve! gurgite gaaas, 

Rex Niger uiHlaruin, diim late pinguia abundans 
Prata secet, fliivasque interlabatur aristas. 

Inde 'eiiani Eoas iter acceierabit ad eras 
Naviia securiis U^tavor^jm, et plena ^ remittens 
Carbasa, oduratia Arabum nuitcebitur auris. 

Inde petet juneti septemflua dumina Ni7s ; 

/of//oque mart porCus, tibi, 3 Comers, cursn 

Dona Itrevi propeieans; tu stantem in margine cernet 

Discinctum de laoje AJramy tii dnlcia Tempe, 

Et viiides lucos,.Fegunique polaltia pandes 
Mirauii, ut pippfios pariter floreseere campos 
Speret> et mftfiWbiitr 

O fortunatjuw ! queixi taniis fata » 


* See Pan Lost, b. 4, v, 159. 



Oxford Pri,z€^Poem, 

Muneribufl, placidetque 4nai>cm nova commoda vitus ! 

Qui teiieia diik-^9 dei:cTp<*c Hrlivtditie' wecm 
Halid ultra vetito^fc; cui pittguesf luctea rami 
Fliiniina sudabiiuc aiueiiii^ \ t citrea fiuctua 
Sp<»iiie dabitay|v«i| aiiibraaiosqua halabit odorei. 
lllc etiam isulmoa lurgeiilia orjzie 

Deiiteiet, Anglmtit iiuitandoa.vellere laiisa^ 

ICt peLigo patrium mercalor credet amoniufn« 

Til inodo, tu vitn prawns tiitela beatis, 

Liberfas^^yn alaia,a«kH» stabilitaqiic serves* 

Niinuiiejura tuo, et solido fundaminc firmes. 

Te srquitiir paa Iiefa comes, te gaiidia ca&tse 
Piira daiiius, sanctiqiie ignes, rosaoque piidine 
Fusus flymen iicitie prarteiidn liiminn ted.r. 

Adsis ()! quanta quaiique videri 
Liuce soles, nam noniie niiimOb horiiin igiieus aidor 
liicitat ingetiiios^ JLibertutisquc capaces ^ 

V^idi egoiner, noatrns*cum jam ratisatiigit oras, 

V^ldi A/rnm ahreptls eitutiiin rite* cateiiifi 
Ut dominum, genua amplexiis, genibusqiie volntans 
Fovit ! lit, inbueta vicuis dnlcedine meiitem, 

Se coniiteni in casus uUro tidiim obtiilit omnes ! 

Quin Te ^ infelicem testor, te, regia proles, 

Exciiltiim heti! frustraslitdiis, aiiiiniqiie vigentein, 

Testor, adiiuc lacrymans ; tu, si modo vita ftiissut, 
Ornasseh duram patriam, et pia jura dedisscs ! 

At tibi non vano coiere in foedera de\lfas 
Hospitio : jam jam videor spectare colunfinas 
Temploruni, notoque sharia sacra Jebovse, 

Calcatosque Deos Erebi ; jam jam ipsa cruenlis 
Fceda Superslitio prostratis concidit uris, 

Nec mihi vana tides*-^Qani, utcuriqne hebetata tenebris 
Mens solet erra^re, atque knetus sibi bng^re inanes, 

Ausa aliqiiid tamen ctst rstio^ et se, mdrte caretitem 
Credidit in patrioswiteriim post funera cainpos 
Devcnttinim dalces iterum, lioste remoto, 

Visuruui socios, at ootss in margine ripsa^ 

Ficus iibi, et viridqm piatanuslate explicat umbram, 
Ducturiim solitos /uses ciisn vtrgine ludos* 


• Cowper’s Task, b. * 

* son of Nalmbanua, King of Sierra Leone. 



94 m Boh^madii Notas 

l\e firgOf-.'JngUgena, faia signia atque omine tali ; 
Sideream monstrat^ vMnt) loynatrate piorum 
jEternaa aedes, Meuut OKOte redemtaa, 

£t coctiim Aiigeiicuin, et diyifii gaudia amoria. 

Intcreajngcnuas, feritate. exuta priori. 

Mens caplet paulatim artes, rerumque latentes 
Exqiiiret cau^aa fa masque sllidebit honestaa. 

Quin ahqiiis, pulchro doctrinoe accensus amore, 

Niiiacos adeat foittea, Jjybitcque pererrana 
Intima, magnaniiDo quondam insignita Catone^ 

Cornigen delubra Dvi, et squale'iilia ccrnat 
JLittura, qua Cmlhago fuit ; moles ve superbas 
Pjianiidum, et vcteies ^gifpti agiioscat honores. 
Expiurent alii Stellas, sestusque marinos, 

£t tolem, oppositaque micautem lampade luoaiu : 
idic quoque per sallus, et prata receulia rivis, 

Vere uovo, mcd'ifas raipct non insciusberbas.^ 

Nee 111, niu>-a, absis; tu vaticarnpiib agresti 
Pnecipia* ! tecmni per arnica silcntia lunie, 

Miretur slruclaa seciiro in liUoie luolea, 

Porttiaque, et nivdla maria albesceiitia velis, 

Saaaque diUctos doceat i esonare Jiriteitnus, 

H, JTKJJSS, Nov. Coll. Soc. 

17 SJ 6 . 


Ohservait. ia doctissimi Boissonadii Notas ad PSEU- 
DO-HERqi;}IANr PARTITT. Londitih in 
Mdibuo Pa^ianist 1819. 8vo. pp. 319. 


P AO. 6 . Do Dea Bgi/ia dictt^reeter loca a Boissonadio in* 
dieata, vide Nov.‘ Tbes. Gr. t. S 46 . a— 7 . a. 

P. 8 . 9 » S 85 . 391 . Prohisi<»^entditi 8 simas et copiosissl- 
masdc Vocibas Animaliiun scripsit Fr. Gnil.' Starz., quas 



. ad P$euda>iH4rj^dkini’Parhtt, 95 

e dono amicissimi auctoritf accepi. Vide ' Nor. Thes. Gr. 
L. n. ct Tittmann. Prolog; ad Zonaraa Lex. xiil. 

P. 13. “ Diogeuian. 6, 76. xiyovrtfi. Conipendiam 

obscnrum in eodem libro Mazarineo scriberc sinit Aiyfrai.” 
AiytTM legitur in Suida. Locos e Schol. Soph, desumtos 
eijt, ut allcubi in Nov. llies. Gr. L. indicatum est. 

P. 18. rtyXKrfiif — ?<<;^x<(rju.o;> Vide Zonar. cH.. Bekk. 

Anccd. Gr. 271. 

P. 14. Vide Zonar. cxxxiv. 

P. 13. rtJ^lpiyos. Vide Phot. Bibl. 1048. i. Poll. 2, 140. 
n. 27. 

P. lyi. Mntxlcv. Vide Nov. Thcs. Gr. L. ; Ind. ad Fasc. 
I- el 2. ; et p. 414. • 

P. 55 Nepot. Vide Nov. Thcs Gr. L- c<‘.cxxxiv. n. 

P. 249. “ ]>o meditativis et dcsidcrativis istis, volontati- 
visve in eiM, qua: non .sunt proprie I'utnra Attica, sed a fiitn- 
ris doriv.iliq cf. Stepli. Gr. Thc.s. iiov. Kd. Lond. in ‘Ayo- 
pafftlm, p. .580.” atqne ornnino p. 341. n. 3. 

P. 79. “.ixToj, ro *ykoKvxsi>Mftav.' Cf. ct Gang. Gl. in voce.” 
Addc oinniiio Lex. Vocc. peregr. in Gr. Scriptt. obvtarum 
ccxxxiii. I). rcrlvii. a. * 

P. 120. “ Scripsi dviio-eiS/wK, quae recta est vocis scriptura ; 
vide rcgulam ap. Philemon. Ia'x. Nomin. s. 96.” Vide 
Nov.'Tlios G. L. 521. b. Cf. ipsum Ps>ciido-Herodian, 233. 

P. 26. Atfio), iirlp^na o'^sTXmirTtHW. Ooctus Jiiditor scri- 
bert! debobat aijSoT. Vide Nov. Thcs. Gr. L. v. Alfiol. 

P/ IfcS. 'Aptii-im;. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. Ind. ad Fasc. 
1. et 2, ' 

P. 226 — 7. S^qn. Dc his multa rollegOTnnt E. H. Barker, 
ct Dr. Vincent, in Class. Beer, ct in Class. Jouni. 

P. 154. 236. ot ’f'lpMhoat, Vide Nov. Thes. 6t. 

L. cccxi^x. b. et n.: cccxxxi. a. . , . 

P. 296. " Theodr. Prodr. Rhod. 9. p. 417. "if t« «XMxo&rro; 
^ ctTctpLiios itip4{, scr.' Vide Nov. Thesw Gr. L. 

ceexlii. b — iv. b.: 49. n. 2.: 274. n. 2. 

P. 53. " Fragin. in Nott. M.ss (5, 506v . . .yXuxHj 81 twj 
xa^ou; Xiy»u<ray, ovTaipiriy, *Hy^p vetiitipi 
£i xa) Kogv^v’ x«l rp mxgiv irp^rem, rotf 8« to ijorroy 


* Vue^ a&tcriiico nblstte ihHb St^ Tbcs.\lesidorSntur. 



t)Q Ohjte^aU* in Bwsoi^tlii Notfis 

^vvilituxrai * . Qi 4 Tflocr., tUis ipsis verbis allsiiiis ^ 

Libanio4, '89f.' .<lirri» tedtas Wbatlii" exbibet ?5nrro». 
Pfo'>sf»yiwr«t i!bpd&6iimiii> esSd' ferec^fedidentti' 3^^ 
hittf iiempe/^ P. 3113, ii^pt l&eo hoc de tfi vutMai 

confbfendbs est IPHeibist. p. 840. 
oKiifia^i ira^Seiaj; r^y yXvxuy Kdtj^ei^^ Cod. 

V^s* vA. xa) r&y x«^4r." Vide’et Xi> in 

Aristote)c '5, 481 "^f^rxitUag idij rag fuh fl^g §hx$ xixf^g, 
y^VXfTf 8e toi'g ^ 

SioiiU'moi^^JmvadJit^ iM^h Sym'/variis aaetoribus 
tribnitiir; Vidd^ov. HieiS. GK L. 63. et n. 3. ubl dc eo 
fuse agitur. addi potc^ hoc: ^chol. V^n. ad 11. 

K. 2^t i&j|/ ri Vfixer SijAd; ctfTiv o 

iloiiiriit vov ds6$9«y]cwtTb^ ^ hirTttotta S«Ea)x6jf, tlfnvrt 

TC, Mtjl^ ayxf^ *AK}^ yaf Si)\oi to tou Uoii/itov ^ rouro. AH- 
« 1 S ScboL t TO) 3lfi}Bfv ay»v, ^Xovrai- 

Pi 840* IlXi^ W xaAo/», xod '^Avo^Oy a^vtxov, i 

avi^p, .».qnu om capio. 'Porie» ^'Avop, &f<TsyiX 0 Vf 

6 •*'i^op* vo5^, ^0 JS'xvAvii^ilf .£t in Addend is : — 

*'Oonj!eo(iiBtt<4ps^ non est ali^a; eteiiini p. 192. hoc 
nomen inteali^asculma positam fuit” Gf. Toup. Eniendch 
4^68:;»^* fiesychl* 'ilgfifrx^ .jj|^pw|ULotTO0«kISo; p^kmfh, 

Afir^utSp i^sfuv. HkicexpL Caliim. Pall. 29. ’'Ap<r&/ 
tKM09, si^^ s'Qtiod omnes Interp^r. fugit. Scribcn* 

dutn aniein' Ad Cailim. locum vide 

Spanh. ; et Blosifiekl,i qiii Tonpif .verba pta icrmisit. 

P. 48* ** Genjunctio n danda.qnoque Psello dc Lapid. c. 
I5t p* 36; *0' xaft^tp^g, 1. ^xinpBtfifg 6 Cod. 167'0.> eAxcCo-fif 
larmg {v^enmxos di hr*K x«* arurr^Hog, l^ge 

e Cw^ jfi}pinie«x4^^r<4orrii’’ .AlpIfabeticuB Otiam ordo requiriH 
ut legathr« 'e4ep««^^<«'Sec|oitttr ^ x/do;; pra;- 

cedit Mten^^^Ovug. Ecce itenna xjiTr^ttppg pro 9 
Vide si i^s ianti 'sit,< Amocmlates nostras Grit, et 

Pbfldl'. kh '<&laiis.’Jwm. ^81, 4f^«Aii9ian* H. 

A* 46, 3. /;^ov44rri^.tAi^vJviwS4Xffxrfvd(i(ody, ^puawx^y 

Ti not) jAoattsy^’kntA'viiiv ^piApiwkXikltov: JEiehodor. 96. Gor* 

iSjtUepttyM TI ies> ptr )d^c>Aiiior ifpirov ;^Attie(oiMr«i x. 

T. Hhufhach. Ckif^. Poelu»Gvl Mim 4, 464. ps’i'* hrl 
Uor^wpiiiv waxii4o»,ifjK;p*5, fasxH.’^eiNn 

Hdt.et Bchneider^. ; *'*'> secuodum eosd^. Ergo vcl 

hiG 6. At fff ^ibi non l^itur. 

iiSum^am est igitiir h. 1 . Jxawtg pro masculino. 



ad Pseudo-IJerodiani Partitl. 97 

. P. 171. “ Lezicoa iV*#*!** ia Cod, 9630. KovyJah » 
<rTpoyyu\MiS^(.T(inv" ;V'ider$aid. Ap. iiiditpii^Thes. Sieph.> 
in Ind. ad Faac. 1. et 2, p, x^. n, 1. 

P. 1^. Ad xrrg&yywpK C^g.” Adde Nov. Tbcs. 
G. L.4*20.b-32. a. » 

P. 297. ** Non povi, quid ait dyineavrlrrif: Incola jfbraan 
tirbis, cui Qomen "Aytoi Umns, £t quod seqoitur noib<!yt 
aytoxXi'n];, explicanium similimodo videtur. Coray putat 
posse legi «y(oqx/nK, Monacbus nempe ih Mon|«terio '^yiou 
vel Incola urbls .sic vocftite.’' Vide Nov. Tbes. 
G. L. 1340.d— 41. a. 

P. 41. Dc C*<4Tide Lex. Voce, peregn' in Gr. Scriptt. 
obviamm cccxxxix. et Schneider. Ind. ad Bei IluaticeB 
Scriptt. V. Far. 

mtford, 1819 . E. //. BARKER. 

P. S. Psellus de Lapr ap. Schicusnor. Lex. in K. T. v. 

"Iuntf: 'H Tasvi; ^uo-a xguvTMXXonSqc, iijytv {nrnvojxiyt} 
Xpotap, xm} aptrrri )*sv ^ icof^upmrei^ Smnga 8t ^ * fStythttnxmipaif, 
* xapdj^tUKOf, ixTi 8e tij x«} ivavrikket. “ LcgC 

yfiurtxcwtget, ut palete Diosc. 160. de jaspide, 'O Si xpvoratk-^ 
XciSijs, ( 01 )^ fXfyp«iTt,v iiMnit Scbleusncr. in nova Edit, 
qiue hoc ipso anno Lipsise prodiit Sed h pro lege — ui 
palet, V. JJ. scribere debuerat hgendum*^ut palet: 2. pro 
Eiosc. 160. scr. Dioic. 160. : 3. verba, tert ii rig x«l xip^Si); 
ivMXTtkKti, perperam citantur, pro ten .Si ng xei itp^tigf 
uyatrnkKii Sc: 4. ipsuin eodom modo ex eodem auctore hunc 
Pselli locum correxerant Editorea Stephaniani Tbesauri,. 
quomm hsec sunt verba in Ind. ad Fasc. 1. et 2. p. xrdii. 

^AcyuMrixtorijM repmiendum esse pro flry/*., ut ex- 
hil^tur in whlensneri Lex., patet e Diosc. 5, 1^. do jai- 
spide, 'O Sc x^tiw«AA«iSi);, Sotxc^ ^Xiypcrri.”* Forto 8UO in 
Codico Boiiisonadins fkiytututuaripet reperiet. In PsoUo 
Mai^aci, Tok^sa 1615. edito, vertitur : “ MeUor ille, qui 
magis est voenlh pammper albua" Fotalem quidem Meitt- 
tioMiettalMam novhnus, ejusqqe famtoriam mjSuvarjf’s Letters 
OH Egypt, cum fructu' legimus, sed quid sit vwalU lepis 
aaxfupog, ipse viderit ManUsacos. 

«L 

1881. . 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


1 HAD occasion some time ago, in the course of my reading, 
to doDipare tlic accounts of the office of Quj^stor, left us by the 
two principal lioinan historians, Livy ana Tacitus : xiheii, to 
luy great siiriAise, 1 found their statements to all appearance 
completely and irreconciteably at variance. 1 communicated 
this singular discrepancy to such of my acquaintance as seemed 
nipat conversant ni these matters. Not one however could as- 
sign any satisfactory solution. As my last expedient, I here lay 
the two differing accounts before your readers ; persuaded that, 
if any explanation can be given, it may reasonably be expected 
from sonic one of those many eiinnent scholnis, who are in 
the habit of communicating their lilcubrations to the public 
through the medium of the Classical JwrntiL 

lisdem consulibus P. Dolabella qensuit ' spcctaculum gladi- 
atorum per omnes aniios celebrandum, pecunia eoriim, qui quuD- 
sturam adipiscerentur.' A pud majores yirlutis id prseinium fue- 
rtit, cunctisque dvium, si bonis artibus iirJereiit, licituni petere 
magistratus ; ac ne aetas quidem distiuguebatur, quin prima 
juventa' consiilatum 'ac dictatuias inirent Sed qiiasstores, legi* 
bus etiam tiiin imperantibus, instituti sunt: quod lex curiuta 
o'steiidit, ab L. Bru,to repetita. *'MaUsitque consulibus potcsius 
deligendi, donee cum quoque honorem populus inandarct: ciea- 
ttqup primtim Valerius Fotitus, Aimiluis Mamcicus lx in. 
anno post Taiqulnios esactoi, ut rem mifUarem comitareniur. 
Dein gliscentillus rie^gotiis, duo additiqui Roma curareiit. Mox 
duplicatus nuftierus, s'tipendiaria jam Italia, et acccdeiitibus 
proviuciarufti vOcUgalibus. Post lege Siillse yiginjLi creati sup- 
plendo seqatui, ifui judieja tradiderat; et quamquam eqiiiles 
jodicia recuperavissent, i^'usestufa tanieii ex dignitate caiidulato- 
rum, ant faoilijate tribuentiam, gratuito cuiicedebatur, donee 
senteiitik Dolabetha velut vehum daretur.’’ 

. ' . * » Tacitiis, Atinal. xi. 

Here ^Tacituy expressly asserts that two Qussstors vi'ere 
created ^'utrein militaiiem coniuarcntiir,’’ some time befoie 
(DRiN gliscentibus uegotiis) the Qusestores uboani had any 
existence^ How far this statement agiees with what we are 
told by Livy, the following passage will show. 
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Quemadmodnin bellum* miiiore, quani timuerant, dimica* 
tione erat perfeetMip, M«>ia«tirJM>aXitranq<Hile>iieeopinata moles 
discordianiin inter plcbcih ac Pbtreb e:(oitb eSt, ccepta ab dupli- 
cando qmestoruin numeiu: etprte/erduos uhbanos 

quicstores, duo comulihus ad ministeria BBiiLi prasto essent, a 
constilibus relatam, quuiivetPalMS>8u<nma ope approbiisaent, 
consuiibus tribiini plebis certamen intulernnt, ut pars quaestorum 
(nam ad id tetupua ifatricii cseati eiaut) e.v pleba limet.” 

lavj, Jib. i». 4S> 

Before I conclude, 1 wish to subjoin » few'obserfntioifs cw- 
part of the abovo>quoted passage from Tacitis»<' 

Apud majores,” says the historiaM) **‘idrtutis- id prtnidani 
fuerat, cunctisque civium) si bonis artibasdidt^ren^ lioitttitf petore 
inagistretus : ao ne jktas quidettb fbriMguobatut,' quin PKftIfA 
j u VBNTA comulatum-ao dictatumo iiidretU“ 

Wliat period Tacitus intended to desigoote by the- werdlt 
*''apud majores^*' 1 musttonfess myself unabib to dMMtnino. 
We know, if Livy may be credited, thM'.the'tiflkeplebeien'ieteCtbd' 
Consul was L. Sextius, a. c. Sd7. (liwy^-vii. L,) The fitat 
plebeian Dictator was C. Mancius-Rutitus, A. o. 356. (vih 1T.)‘ 
and in a. o. 35 1 . the same person was appointed Censor, **pri- 
mum de pkbe.” The first plebeian Prador was Publilius 
Philo, a. c. 336. (viii. 15.) And- as- we learn from the fore- 
going quotation firottfLivy, ao-plebeiui had been‘>elcsBted Qtnn^ 
stor up to the year a. c. 4^. 

It is evident therefore, iMti^doriaf tfao greater part oPtfioIWo* 
first centuties of the Reputifie mere ^ virtue’* and " bomeerttb^,’* 
unsupported by rank-, were not ssfllcietil^ qualificafiotts for 
bolding the principal ** magistrattas.” Sbmdd wo daa^m dny 
posterior peiiod to the **’apudmajwei”'iif tbobistbrianj-.litt' 
assertion '’ac'itC' atiai' quideni’ ^tiinguebetut*/* 9tei would’prcA- 
sent an insuperable difihwlly. For wo gathef Abttt' thu notiow 
taken of those' who -were elected^ (Consuls in psrtiM^r) when 
under the legal age, that very few “•prftwo'Jveeisfttf** ofitalbed^ 
either the conett1ate-or dictatorship. '* Im amiet0 hncts,'" if^>- 
deed, a»'Dr; Adam-obsieiwm^ “'there sosm'tahttvo-beea’tiosa^ 
strictions of this kind ' but* wo bsivo found, that in those “ tM*> 
cient iiraei" plebeians were) not: admitted' as candidates fbr tbw 
chief ofiices of the stcto: and Taeitus'amdgns* the eligibility oP 
all raiiks^' and tbo disregard otpgo to tbo same peiiod, wbateiVt' 
period- that wasis 

Richmond, SttuTep^ 

Feb. 1821. 



PAUBOTHRA, ANp THE GOLDEN 
FLEECE. 


l<r tint ‘excellent , and wry useful pubUcatioQ, Dr. Mur> 
ray’s " Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia," 
whidi appeuod io the course of last year ()6$0), some 
observarions are oiered respecting the ancient city of PaUbotkra 
in 'India. Having noticfid Major R^nell’s opinion, that its 
site -was near Patna, Dr. Murray (Vol. i. p. 491.) thus pro- 
ceeds Amid .these difficulties I shall mention a place con- 
siderably lower down the river, called BogUpoor. In the Greek 
orthography of Asiatic names the letters b and a and o, are 
used almost indiscriminately. Makii(|g these conversinos, and 
softening according to the Greek euphonic .system the harsh 
combination gl, ^glipoorM converted into Pa/ifroor, which 
requires only a Gr^k tei 4 |mation to make it Palibothra, The 
poMtion answers very exa^y to that assigned to it by Ptolemy,” 
&c. It ia evident that Dr. Murray cannot have seen, at the 
time of his publishing this ingenious remark, (of which, therefore, 
be is biirly entitled to all the merit) Cdmtel FraocUin’s splendid 
work, An Inquiry concerning the Site of ancient Palibothra, 
conjectured to lie within the limits of the modern district of 
Baughulpoor, according to researches made on the spot in 
1811 and 1618." Of diia work the brat part was published (by 
Black and- €^., Tamdon, quarto,) inths'jear 1815; and two 
(or parbMs tbrse) other parts have since appeared at diden^t 
rimes. -Of the two first paru a short notice was given in the 
Cla8aicalJourMd,«No. XXXIV. (for June, 18|8) p. 881. •' 

On another subject 1 shall refer to Dr. Murray’s Work, (Vol. 
liu 89.) Nvbew ne mentions the Bpanish work .of Don Garcia 
'da bylva, who went aa ambassador to-Perna. Of this, he says, 
<* 'fl has no^ so /sr aa 1 know^ been printed, but in found iii 
’mmuacript in the British Museum." Of the printed Spanish 
oditien 1 cannot give any account, but have reason to know 
thakit is of the htmoatvarity. A French translation^ however, 
wni ipiublislied in Paris, 1667, entitled, '*Ambassa^eb Perse 
depots jusqu’en 1684, traduite de I’Espagaok par 
Wicquefort." This is not by any means uncommon. . Hespect- 
ing toe Golden Fleece, which Jason brought from Colchis, aud 
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some learned anti^uariea hate regarded as alluding to tbe traflk 
*tn wool — others,, like Bauier, as an senigma almost inexplicable, 
and Huet ae'^'rayste^ ka|biiile ^ diffai<enfc inilef|}r«itatk*>s, 1 
must here notice tbe ingenious, oomecture of Mr. Marsden, who 
in bis « Travels of Marco Polo, &c.’' p. 57. thinks that it was 
probablj a cargo or specimen of “ rich golden*colored raw 
silk in the hank, which might figurativeljr be termed a fleece,” 
&c. This conjectiire powerfully supports the opinion of Da. 
Hager, expressed ihtfny.yefars bpfoie, in his «Pahtb|oit Chs- 
nois," wherein (p. l(M:)‘*11avitig quoted* tnahy' dnt^t and 
modern writers, he arrives at tbe eonclusmU Soih 

pouvoitdonc dtre cette toison. couleur^tiirellle de taeob 
approche de Tor; en voyant de la se4e ,ic)me> i^t souVebt 
voir des fils d*or. • Si Pon donne aux"%pis de bled, ft la cfaeve> 
lure blonde, Tipith^te <f *or, pottrqudi m poetes n’oseioientdls 
pas appeier la soie'une toison d'orV Of Dr. PNmr's «^n- 
theon Chiiiois;” an account was given in the Classical Journal, 
No. II. p. J77. (June, 1810.) 

P. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


T*o a class of readers, wbese numbers already very considerable 
are daily increasing, flew publications would prove moee accept- 
able then such a work as should place before them the namea and 
some short notices of all the b<wks hitherto printed, that lelaSo 
to the subject of Eastern languages and Kteratnre. To.W8lds 
the' compilation of such a descriptive catalorae^ great progress 
was made by that eminent Orientalist Baron leeish,' who, in ^e 
year 1780, pnblished at Vkana, (as a prefimer. to tbe new edi- 
tion of Meiiinski’s DictsenaryV bis *'' De Foi^s Lim^nun Qri- 
entalwm tdifdrum, Persfoe et Turdui Commefirorso,’’ 

forming a folio volume of t64 pages. In- this be stated nearly 
all that had been done by ItalUns, Spsmiaedf, French, Dutdi, 
li^lisb, Germans, and the ^^ore northern nations, respecting 
flfe A^ie, l^rsian, and TuAish lan^oages. But siuce dm 
publication of this volume, indeed widun Ae last twenty ycaw, 
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lOS 

atthw^ «imgr evaluable works haMe appeared on the Ccntinent 
,of iEvrope, aa well as in Jaonden, yet ilie indefatigable zeal ot 
Dur fieUDWtcotittoyDiefi 5tk Zodia^tand parltcmfairiy at Galcntta, 
bate placed Ei^laiid as a nation above all competitors in the 
diffiuicta of OtaenUl Uteratiire by typographic tneuiis. Many, 
however, of the woiks that liave issued, from tlieGuk iitta press, 
Uiv. almost as raie and as expeusive in .Europe, as Cestern maiiu- 
adapts, lx was, some years ago, 4uy intention to procure a 
perlect list of them, if poSdble, iiihI by adding their titles to 
avfaat lenish has given, and such as 1 could collect from France, 
-Gemiany, and other parts ol Europe, to compile a descripli\e 
catalogue of the nature abowa mentioned. But the drfiiculty of 
{mEMiuring booka from foraign countries during the late war, and 
other circumstances, induced me to abandon the design, which, 
i druat, <aoiiie ether person may with better success adopt. It 
was «tiot itiy plan to restrict the catalogue, like Baron Tenish, to 
Ambic, Persian, and Tuikish ; 1 should have coiOprehended the 
the Hindustani, and those other j^oiatic languages of which so 
many Grammars and Dictionaries have been published ; and 
different works printed in the .Sanscrit, Malayan, Chinese, &c. 
That there are at this several persons emi- 

nently qualified for such an undertaking as is here proposed, I 
am perfectly convinced ; and.l know that there js one in France, 
to whom the task would b^ comparatively, easy ; irom his inti- 
mate acquaintante with every braiidh of Onentul literature, and 
his possession of a private collection, tormed at considerable 
expense and many years of laborious research, containing (as 
I, was gssured when lately in Paris) every printed work relating 
to tile languages and literature of Asia. The gentleman to 
Whom 1 allude is Monsieur Wangles, whose onvn publications 
are .not less vcflitnimotiB thao valuable. 


D. r. 
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DE ORIGINE AC VI VERBORUM, 

UT VOCANT, DEPONENTIUM ET MEDlOllUM GRjEC* 
MNGU;^:. PttiESERTIM LATIN 


Paes If. 

§. 1C. Aii hanc rociprocfttionis notioiiegi compluracloponentigre- 
\ocat Pi.]ii>!ovi*JS, (|Ui tforum quoque natufflm iMustiurc conatus 
rst. Logo clali^s^ml vin annotationes ad Sanctii Wiservam L. 
iTi. c. 2. I't 3. ubi ha’C aliaquc tlepononiia ita interprctalur. y ersari 
vs\ versare se i/i aliquo loco: ila Cicero (licit: baime homo, vct- 
sari, ruhcre i. e. iili Cic. aiio loco elicit, voisare*&e hue illuc. Ilc- 
erti est iterum ac vcrtcre ; adversari aheut seu aliquem csi versare 
se ad stve contra aliqucm : giadior est me gnidh, quod idem 
obtinct in coniposius regredior^ emgredior^ aliisque. Projkiacor 
(’bt pro s€u porto me Jaciaco $eat jkcesap; Jaciaio onim cedo^ eo 
signifjcat; quo otiam mode ex pta aea porro facto ortuiii traxiC 
prtrficto. Ita et Gratci ox voptvfa Mnaftro ahum deiivaiit iropevo- 
/<ac me transjero aeu proJiciaci}r* Porro potior cst at potent stu 
compotem facere, quod comprobat aclivum polio apud Plautum; 
Euin paler potivit borvitutis i. e- compotem focil» J'^tsci obt ae alere, 
quod ex A. Gkllii L. in, 4- paU't : Eos vesci avium oi loraium ve- 
natibus. l/ti est vsvm aibi parare, scu Juvari rc aliqua sou /rwz. 
Qiisc omnia, loco quein dixinius, fusius ostondit msigms liic Gumima- 
ticus, Verum dum sola hac rociprocationis laiiono deponenuum 
naturam coniineri vull, fines sibi ninns angustos constituit, aiqud*^ 
expofaitioncni, quud pace tanti viri dixoiim, imperfeciani cl niutilaiii 
piotulir, luultis clifficultatibusiiuplicitam, quibuj earn expedite nullis 
interprotameiitis potent. 

§. 13. lis voro ditficultailbiis nostra ratio, qu® amplior ct uberior 
est, non adeo conflictabitur, idque co minus, cum qui verborum aig- 
iiificatus, quajvo genera verborum hac n\ causa spectanda sint, ani- 
tnum advcrieris ; ciimquc cloiii'ffteihlnerU ws, q^ii voces primi insti- 
tucrunt, obscuris plurimum ductos esse Eotiunibus, ourumquc non 
paucas nos latere ; cumquc demum in bominum sennone immotam 
Otnnino et aeqiudom per omnia normum non 'exsp'bciavons. 

Ac primo quidem stgmiicati^; veibor«mJ«-$'poctandus est, qui pn* 
fwt« et priwigetims dicitnr; a quo sirpusimo rocess^ssc vocabulaj 
aliumque sensim magis muuisvc affinem iiiduisse, quis tst qui iguoretr 
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Ih Origine ac Vi Verhemm 

Sic e.'gr. opfrari piinutus cmt, tcste«N029lo 19> rrligioaf ei^um 
»umwa MterafittHe saerificiU iiiart vtl cMviva^h lauduique NoNif;?^ 
inter alia hue Luci&n: Operaia aUquoc^U'hricunisequalibui^lauo; 
r^jttud VfiiQiLii r LstU operaiul in herbis. Quo in sigmficatu id 
Vf^buni cut» paritcr ac venrrari et v^reri, dcponenle forma proUtmu 
facile rst inuHigeic. Pustea vero, inutata sensini signilicatioiic, 
didtuin vai operari studiia liberalibus* Tac. Csedt-ndis niatoriis. Id, 
Kt demuni apiid sequioris mvi icriptorea cum accubaiidt casu, ut 
apod Boethtum do Consol, eperatus btdla. Ubi tmidcni quod pns- 
sivt sen dtponrntis verbo iriiTat, penitusevanuit. Hue el refeni po- 
test racty de quo supra, ncmque tutor, gratuhr, grator, ct alia. 

Tutor, (iiiqiiit GilSNERUs in Tbes. sub bac voce) pri in uni vidcre 
ebt(addo vidcre acriiis, avidius* unde deponeiib nut ura patet)# unde ct 
intueur, coiitueor, etc. Dcinde ctiam curarpi scrvaie, defenders ; quod 
diiigentcT vidcre ct resptccre solemus^ qu^e curare \olumuh;'' adducil- 
qiie ba»c Varronis : ** Tueri duo sigui6cat, unum abaspectu «... 
alUTuni a cumndo ac tutela, utcitmiiiciinub btUiini tutor « . • • Sed 
tnnien hoc i|r»iim iiji eadoni profectuin cbt oiigiiie, qutid quern volu- 
miis (Kimum curare, dicimuss, tu duini videbis/' PrimaevH noth) fbt 
in hoc VjRGiLii: Expicri meniem nequit, ardescitque tuendu. Kx 
hoc deflexum verbum tutor, quod rn^quentutivum est, alteram modo 
atgnificationein ubtinuit, dihgtnttr tutor stu dejtttdo : quod cum do- 
rivatum csi verbum, iiostLse doctriiua obc&sc uiquit, ut paulo post 
ostendetur. Gratulari Cbl propiie (quod niihi et Jo. Clehico, re- 
pugnanttbus Gaoirovio ac PaRizoRioad Saect* Mik. piobatur) 
heiari fortuna et fehcitute alterius aut nostra ipsoruin, idque \erbis 
vel apud alterum vel apud nosmet testaru Quart Cicero scribit: 
'tibi graiulor la'torque tua dignilate; ct tibi mihique giatulor. Hinc 
'etium eur dativo jungilur et ablativo, perspicuuin est. Post vero in 
nblativi locum subiit transnt accu^aiiviis. Quum vero antiqui dixe- 
rutit, ut Koyius nfert, gratulnri diit pro gtatius vgtrcdw; id ea 
^ rucione Conveniens est jlli quam dedimus sigiiihration], quod qui keio 
aniino^ deorum muncra rccuiit, ramque Imiitiam; veibis euuiiciat, 
diis grathn agerc nieriio dicatur. Eadeni est ratio \ucis cqgjiiatse 
‘ grtgitri. Argu%arf Monio t^.loquacittr proloquL Poiro.epatic//i 
et txipntiari est anirai ubKctandi et tempoiis fallendi gratia egredU 
• IfR itegligcns esse ctepit, ut « . . .resideret, deinde spatiaretur. Cic. 
"liine hquet, qoare hsc veiba dcponentiuui exitu forniata siat.- Alia 
'afiulimus§. 7« ‘ 

14. AdscHbatnus et bis qusedam verba, quae primo intuitu ex« 
^piAiifiimiiuJstrse obesor >^identur, ai Vero non labefaciaiit earn, modo 
tUCfHus pi opriom et priiiii^Ri eoruin vim indggaveris. Me/P '1 primilus 
figiaMii trmmwt testatur Nmaius, afienque base Lutitii : 

Vie marr melitur inngnum^ Lutruri est iucrum. fectrt.. Lucrum 
Request u: quaesluseit ratio quaefiendi •pecuniam, vt id 
^uod^^t^Uum est ; lucrum •vero quod ctiam non quacrcnii obtin- 
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git. Patet hoc ex bisc«: Enttori lucram addere^ CfO« Quidqaid 
* Jsrseti^r spent evenieti omna id doputabo io lacro. Tee. Furarie^i 
Cttlte tolfere, clam sutriperc, Forsitaii' h«c dm/arari, bicrari, item 
praemiari exponcre licet Grafichrum mcdiordra exeinpio ; .lucrum, 
praernium, furtum sibi capere. Cotif. §. 10. Pvrro cat f^ut 
dixit DoNATts, ct ut Seevius cimciorum est ct culpabilium. In* 
cidtari cst propiic eisc sou tedeta in jjuidiia, ut insidiari apris, hosti- 
bn^. Pra:dari cst-tt /actoqve impeta et tumultn Populari 

Cst primuin popuh sen ext nil n induclo vast are igni, Jirro^impctu 
mngno regtrnes ; ptist in universum* perdere^ destruercm Ex hac pn- 
ina>va horum aliurumt^ue verborum significatiiNie ^deponentom seu 
passivani rpxorum indolem ifiteliigore quodam mucki possis. De 
quibusdam alris verbis dcinccps crit dicendi locus. 

§.15. A prim.'evo quoque significatocomplura deponentia 4eflex- 
rrunt, quum ox iniransiiivissou noutralib»i<;Rbiorunt in transitiva seu 
aciiva verbii, Qtix* niutatio ea do causa bic diligeittcr attendenda 
est, quod duni intran&uiva manont, pussivi quidquam participare, 
eoque turmant doponcMiiium incluore potuis&e, ftyc ili us apparel ; quum 
vero oa nunc transitivoriim more coiistruuntur, sa;pe nihil ampHus 
pas«»ivi Hut rcciproci in lis deprehendere licet. Exeinplo siitt moror, 
mohory daminory nitory conicquoTy cmcioTy eaperior, dignar, iestor. 
Mention Singula illuHremus.- Morofy quod ex mente PsEis^xii 
dictum est pro moro me, prime aignificabat mi^ram agere scu.maxrre, 
lit morari sub dio, morari cum alsquo; alque hoc sensu intrausiti* 
vum est. Turn coeptumest dici tnagis transitive, non moror seu nihl 
Moror i. e. non euro, non desideroy ut nil moror officiuin, quod me 
gravat. Hon. Dcin longius abiit, duiii universim pvodetinere^ re/ar- 
dare acceptum est, et cum accumtivo, plane ut transitivum- Ita : 
convivas moror. Ter. Iter alicujus morari. Ovid. MoHri primi- 
tu$ intransitivum erat, significans stare, siium tsse alicubL Ita CiCERO 
dicit: Naves suo In loco moliebantur. Dein transitive cum aiicu* 
sativo uhurpatum est pro movere, incipere, ioprimis magno conatu 
\cl corporis vel ingenii ad aliquid agendum moveri, ut moliri iaai* 
dias, bcllum, moliri iter, nccem civium et cet. Ilojnmrt prime 
ncutrali positione est dominum esse, superbe ^ ffferre^ Couailium 
domiuHtur in corpore. Liicebt. Incensa dominantur inurbe. Virg. 
Libido doniinatur. Cic. Dein active magis prolalura.est cum dati* 
VO, ut victis dominari. Viro. aut cum genitivo apud ptjsteriorea^ ut 
vestri dominantur. Min. Felix. Niti proprieest falciri seu fnteirt 
seiiitcuthberc: radicibus sniiniluntur arbores.CtG. hasta niti. Vxao. 
niti virtute. * Detn niii in altasi» ad'fiderib in^ vetitum, niii pro 
aliiqtto, uhi'coxart, laborartf ut tuceninmnqy ant consegmmur dmig* 
tiat, estqtie tnagis activ^^m.* Conuqmnsi pmo cominus sequin \xl 
' cqtntes nostr) coGsequontor. jC'u. Turn ad*alia refertur, ul conse* 
qlii verbis, in^nio, facilitate. Dcin, sensu laagis ac^voi' est lequi 
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dum ntthigiis a^iqti^ni aut aUquid, ut podjbus conscqui a 1 tquctn» 
Ovio.>^/bnmAi, giormm, fructum atr. consequi. Idum dicvndum cle '' 
cogmuik verhis astef in’, tn^f^i/r, nf^c^^/an ahisqnc. CuHctan,sevk iit 
qqiljam scr'ihcr^ inaiuni, contari pri>piic morant itrsitare, ut metu 
coitC'tari* Viuo. Qirirm hfCMtarct, qiiuin cunciart^ttir* Cic. Tuin 
transitive accepmm rst, ut ciinctantur eaiiBiluim. 8 tatiu<». i. e# 
retardant. Deindc dictum est pro nxplomre uut wttrtogarc : quum 
ex eo de me contaretur. Cic. Idque dum valci, cmtari inavnlt 
scribere Gesneuus in tbesauro, acklitque cognat.is esse signidcati* 
ones: nam ideo, moras necrtint homines, ut interim explorent, quid 
agendum sit; et hue ipsum dum agiint,'dum qiixriint quid e.xpediat, 
morantur. CompObitum percontari solani sibi iransitivam explorandi 
ct interro^andi significationeni vindicavit. Experin est paii^ sentirr. 
Hi: v'os el Cyclopea saxa ejt pern. Vino, turn tentare : ncquid in- 
expertum relmquam. Jo. deincrps scire, llsec apud Nonium du 
hac voce leguntur. Pari mode pertciiian e^t primo inpencuh rrr- 
tftfri, ut penclilor siti ; dein transitive peWcu/i/in /^cere, ientare^ ut 
peridituri vires ingeipi. Dignan. Prisci dixerunt umisso pronoiniiie 
tligno.* quod cum ficret rcciprocum digtio*' aic, migravit, sicut com- 
plum (§. 10 .) in deponens verbum dignor, vel a<lj<*cto pronomine, 
rail me dignor honore. V ikg. vel siippriw), non ego arnbire nibus 
• . • • dignor. Hoii. Detnde doposita vi recsproca trunsihvam sumsit: 
virttftem . honore dignan. Cic» atque etiam passivarn n et pit : qui 
iroc nomine dignantur. Ctc. t. e. drgiii habontur. Soiam vim transi* 
tiaam compositum dedignuri obtiiiuit, solam inlransitivain indignari 
i. e. indtgnvm se jfutare altqva calctmitate^ concumclia etc. atque ub 
id irasci* Eandem, ntque intcrpretotioHein admiltunl g'/'a- 

vari ct moderari. Gratfo cnim est oneio, ^/iolesto ; foitunani alicujus 
gravare dicit Ovidius. Graror uutem seiisn reciproco est me ?»&' 
ietto,- miii moles turn esfl gravtter fero : neque gravabor diccvc. Cic. 
Dein juiip ctrptiis esi accusaiivus : quss siqtiis gravabitur. Quint. 
gmvaridominum. Plin^ Ira ctmm primiius dictum est /not/rro; voci 
inodcrabo ineaa, Plaut. turn reciproce moderan: moderyri ex bua 
Itbidhie. Id. aut addito pionomine ; se tnoderari immodesiis inoiibus* 
lai. Dein ttatmitivc rum dauvo aui accusativo usurffaiutn esl: 
TMdd'srrifnrttinsfrsute. Liv.modemri caftus, religionem, inana. Cic. 
iPeikari cst pTtino testem agere^ esse (qtio sensu ad doponeniia 9. 
ailchaeta irfrin possii) construirurque turn inlransilive : sua cnede 
Mtgti voluit se maluissc. Cfc. tiim transitive : testata est gainlia 
Ptisrteif sumtum est pro invoeare tesUm: me tesialus 
testuromiiCsdcos. Id, pro pahamdeovntiarCf utvo- 

I'trijrCitem'stifftni trstaff. J/enlirt e&rt folthim dtcere, seu imprudenter 
'qtii 'Vochbuli ihtenti<Mtis defioocntium naturani relert, seii 
CDlitdho*^* Dehi tratislala notione d^cf uiti est pro Jiogere^ sivc etmu- 
'liieiMri amorem. Ovtix ^Dlorcm capiiis. iD.^cntiri seesge 
aliquem. ' 
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>4- l6. H®c quae protuii’tnmfXf^mplasuffiGiatitv quibus pakni fiaf, 
"comptura esso rK'poiiGnna, qua^Hmtnvu si^nsim degaiir- 

ravennt ; cumphirri item, qua^^vi rntrurihitiva -omi^a aiit rham re* 
tenta, alleram trunbitivam 4ii<lut*riht» Hanc doctrinani qiii 
lisin <*t uctivorum vc*rborum oxeniplis iilustnitnm Ivgvrv aeh^ut 
VossiiiRi <J«* Arte Gram. L. v. c. iv. Nos praetor hafc obsnvamus, 
quasdam \(‘iba, in o sinuil et Hi or, desineiitiii/batic tGrmiiialipnt in 
habere, ubi ubsolnlc sine casu accusan<h cnuiiciaHtur; illanrii iibi 
cuin>hoc Ciisii, F.xcMiiplo est paviftco ec pocificor, de qim §^11. 
dictum : cui acUlc rillicu oi riflteor : viHicabat pnsjebsiimem iiiaxi- 
mHm. Apuleiur. Lunge ub urbo viUicari. Apud Nokium. 

§. 17 . Stcundo spectandsc suiH esc veibornm species, quic prima 
et siMpficdn sunt, non qum <lerivnta} tunt ex iisaut conipcisita?. Ssepe 
cMiim tit, ut quidqnid passivi et reei^jrAci sen deponcniis primsevis 
vocabulis inest, id pmgnata ex iis penmi? ari.isifinr, quamvis depo- 
nentom declinaiidi tormani semper rerineant* Ita orirt depunentmm 
forma jure pi on line lan poluisse patet; quod vero ex eo compositum 
<*Sb verb uni adenor uctivum omnino vim habet, formain tarnen Jepo- 
iientem non mu tat, diciUirque adoriri liustcm, nefas etc. Ludem 
inodo nciiia sunt sub forma deponentiuin oggrcdi hoslem, facinus, 
opus magnum ; alloqm aliqucin ; liostem ; amolin ; drmo* 

moenm, tecta; sectan, cOMsecfari res magnas ; quae veiba ex 
gradiOTy hquorf sequor et ntoHor, (Uq^onentc toriRa’tnerito, ut ostendi- 
inils, prolatis de<Kicta sunt. Ita ex aiefior piognatuin est metor, ut 
inctan agrum, castru, et composita ex eodein sunt dimetwrf fmftiop; 
Item ex rcmimscur iiatinn •'«»t coMminiscor^ ut comminisci Jaisa i,e. 
oxcogitnre. Eadeni riiiione ab depoiieiUe signilicatu simphcis abierc 
compost 1. 1 , qu re sequuiUur : impraari peenas. Plik. rffprreorr ab ac 
calainitatem. Cic. adversari iilicni stu alupiein, nt adversari anibiti* 
onein senptons. I'aCh detestan, obtestart^ ciweo/tr», eblandiri^ imper^ 
t7)ri^ disptrtiri sett disparting aiiuque comphira, quae ab ahis smipli- 
cibns, lit hmc a precor, tjfnior, test 01 % wentiot^ blaudior^paHior 
profecta sunt. Do tutor^ percontvr^ dcdigvor aliisquc supra drxi* 
in us. 

§• 18. Quum vero hoc paGtosepara\inuis piiaiaevam \ocabulorum 
sigmficatioiieni a 8cciuiduriaj||iet verba simplicia a derivatis coRipo^ 
sitisque; patet non obesse iiostracexpuMiioni, bi quae secundi ordinis 
deponentui eandem respuant. Etenim quid spectarint priini 
nra auctores, quamc)ue vim et atfectToiiem depoiicnic forma vetborum, 
a primis, ut ita dicam, sermonis incunabuHs, chfignare voliierint, id 
tantumniodo quaentur. Attamen et hoc ssepitts rms bitet, turn qttiB, 
ut fit, sensim obhteratfis est nu<Cll?ctu5ille priniigt'iniis v^rlmrum, iia 
ut veteribus Grammatics, nediim nobfii; igttoius bit ; Tum qiita-cx 
simplicibus verbis iioimuila intdrie>runt,ooriimque derivatu usuiti sibt 
sdla vendicarudf, interdum ita mututa et detoria, ut undo et qut 
rivata sint, divinari vanum cm videatur. Quid eiiiin Aibl volt vttT# 
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bum /td/ari f Varia teDtaiit /Srammatici. Alii vim priml- 

i&uodarii Ennii locaiepctUt^U ubipvgnare^ certare vahti 
ulii Fatori n^^cire 

tatlu^'^r^y eoqub ipfrgik ' quod et ftlfquSl' tirscire/ inter Gtanlinatici 
vHttiteS i Quiaf^ctAi^o Porro ex qw/terbo sinipUd na- 

tu'm ditds 'adifiicoft cpperioTt Id est exspccio, potliceor^ altaqtkef 
Primum Iquidem ex ppUcor^ quod pribCi usurpabant» deflecttmt^ 
hocqoe ex verbo opio dactum esse contondunt. Vcrum quo fti;£i 
ftHiclamcnto ? ubi hoc apio repcritur? quum habet \im ^ Alterbm 
ex prrio scu ptriur declinatum me vohitit, bocque ortiim traxfsse 
cx Graeco veipau; scd non omnibus probunt. Qgare alii, ut Pbrt- 
>!ONTUsad Samctium, idem esse censent, quod ope rior seu 
ficribiqiie vidunt p non grminato. Dcinde quid paiheeorf forte a 
Ucfor : hoc undel non cemstare vidimus. Unde item ordior/ e^* 
ordiof^ ct infitior? Primum forte ex \ocabulo ordiids, forte ex; alio 
quodam. Alterum Festus derivare videtur ex non 
Uri ; GiaxER. in llios. mavult inficias prinio dictum esse, ex edqae 
onuin esse infidarU^ Qua denique ratioiie ortum osfendas po/ioeex 
polcm wc fneiof pf^ciscor ex pro seu porro mefacescot Demos haac 
quam ex PerizoKio supra attulimus, derivationcm esse verara, pci* 
plexa certe est ct dubiA. Rcctc igitur Varro L. iv. de LL. 
que omms (inqiiit) inipositio verborum exstutquod vetustasqusedam 
dclevit ; nec quae exstat, sine mendo omnis imposita est ; nec quae recte 
est imposita, certa manct : multaenim i-crbaliteris coiittAtuatis sunt 
jiiterpolata, neque omnis origo est nostrie linguae ex vcrnaculis.^ '‘Si 
igitur nuffum est dubiutn, quin primseva verborum facies, rorumq|tfe 
primus intcllcctus 8sei>issime mutaverit ; non est, quod baesitemus, 'tf 
qoaudo deponentis verbi origiucm et causam aut augurari modo liceat, 
aot omnino in medio ram necesse sit relinquere. 

• §. ]9> Praeterea ferUSo, qui prims vocabulajioguarum instituerunt, 
risque certam declinandi rationcm atiribucrunr, illi quidem sinisu 
quodam ct quibusdam notionibus ducti, similitudines verborum ci 
timili, quam rcfcrinit, mutatione et affcctioneasstimarunt, atquc simi- 
libus verbis eandem dederunt formam conjugationts. Vcrum fas 
nottoncs, quibus ducebantur, obscuras pletumque erant, neque con- 
prsctertim in co de quo aglm^^erborum gcnere. Difficile 
traguitv est, nec(ue certisiiiiibuflmiclUBum medium ill ud, qubd 
jni^f'agere est ct pati^ quodque ex utroque admistum atiquid habet, 
ittiqUe facile alterum, inprimis quod passivi tnest mutationi, quie 
denotetur, hiltfrc potuit. Hoc verbis dormirev jacere^ torptre 
fAlbfqtte, qbm deponentem natura'm, non formam, imitantur, conti- 
glUb vidbnir. Qui^re nCc" mirum est, si de hoc magis quam de alio 
Yotititii' gencre.verom est; quod ex Varuovb attiilimust ** Nec, qu« 
^erboruro nnpositio) sine mendo omnis imposita est.*' Dciiide 
qddd Verba qum matuam actionem indicant (vide §. H.) spectat, Verp 
tU adttnaihreJptiO KusrERi : verba.mcdia /idx«e9at (pratiariptuhere 
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potionem bllatcrulem (ut sic loqui liceat) at activa iroXc/iecr Cp^fnire) 
uniloteralcm taiituifi. Hare ad mium tantaiii mantem n-spiciuiit,; 
ilia utriuaque paitis pugnam <lc 4 ignant. Ueuit autem nuac uiraro* 
que parteiD per verbum medium (^eu deponens in lat.) nunc aUeram 
tantum per acti\um enuuiiare. Porro eodera aactore 
(convitiuri) aliaque prnprie quidem mutuum quid significant; 
s«epe tamen ab fiac vi piimxva reced[unt» ul alteri coHvicMi, cdJum^ 
niari et cet. Conf. §. 13. 

20. Quid 1 quod mutato agendi vivendi^ue gruerp, vrrba qui- 
dera CfU'uroque fcirma? manent, intellcctus vrro ipsis alhis paulo, atque 
ante^ tribuitur. Is igitur alio, vitm genere pas^iivi quid et depouen* 
tis admistum babere^ alio nil nisi activum sonare putt^st. Multa 
verba/Mnquit VaruOi loco quem diximgs, **aliud nunc obtendunt, 
aliiitl ante aiguificabanu” Quod 1h>c minus inirum esti si mrminrris 
inCylu et rudi bominum vita forniatas esse voces. Sic philosophwi 
prifCis Romanis re militaris ac nistica et dornestica intentis otiusa ei 
iners loquacitas visa esr, indeque deponmtem formam induisse vidc- 
tun Id ipsum vero a Graecis, quibus activa mfi!){is ea disciplina vii^a 
est, forma activa pronnneiatum fuit. De Rbetoruni 

disHplina eandem habucre prisci Romani opinionem. ** Reniuici^ 
alum eat nobis (dicunt Censores in edicto de coercendis rhetonbus 
Latinis apud A* Gbllium L. w. c. xi.) ibi (in ludo rhetorum) 
homines adulcsceiitulos dies lotos dvaidcre." Hinc forsan deponens 
forma vocum theturicarif concionari^ argumenlarif ratiocinari, ortum 
babuerit. Similitcri pro prisca agendi ratione« jnscari, r^nan, 
Mucuparif magis n missa et otiosa negotia fueruDt» vimque ideo et fitr* 
mam deponeiiiem minus respuerc .videntur. Frisco en^m more haec 
sedendo magis peragebantur arundine hamata, expansii rete|,et virga 
vifcata. Decurrit pifcis ad hamuir. Hor^ Poncre retia cervis* 
ViHG. Retia vital avil:'OviD. Aucupari apud VABRO^tEM est axes 
$apere. Postea hoc verbum sspissime^ utict reaart, per trasi>laiiohcm 
acceptum cst pro qmtrfre artificio et solertia, ut aucupari gratiaiOi 
faniaiD, utilitateoiy venari laudein^ suflragia. 

§. 21. Quxdam fortasse verba non tarn pro^auR significandi vt» 
quam ad exeraplum alioruip« deponentem speciem aortitRaunt* In 
horum oumerum reponere p$sis mcdicarh.mederi^ fabriceuri^ i^dyi* 
cart, modulari, nunditiari, metearieinegotiarif qu^analogiam eorum^ 
qu$e §. 9 . retulirousi secuta videntur. Kuttdinqirip merem, primitus 
eraiit fiundiAar, mercaturam 9 tu mcrcatorem emere, ten* 

derim Pariter negotiari propHe est negutiatorem igertf dein geqeiiRp 
iim emere ; nisi ex nc seu itec et oiiari copflatum esse mahs. Pati 
piodo cum ex neutral! veibo pah^ari i. /macil^qoo senau est agtid 
pOLUMBLLAM: placide ac lente (capclla) pabuletur) factum < 1 ^ 
transitivumt ut pabularlolcas funo. Iq, pabulatum mutere 
CipdAR. adejus exemplutnetformataileincepa videntur alia trwitivR 
sub deponeiite specie, ut lignmi,/rumeHtcn^ aquariue. ire ai 
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frwntniunt^ ag»am fcrendui, Ilisce et ttutdanari^ argumentari, 
riiuw'ii v0narif,pificari^ avcupari adscnbat, cui superior ratio 

(§. 2U.) next piaciu^nU Nobis eniintqiiiij in taiila qiiurundam ver* 
borypii <obscuritule et antiquitate reliqiiiini est, nisi \ arias in terpre- 
taudi rationus quasi conjectuiando leferrc, ex quis utra vera sitj dc» 
finira iiquido noa licet. 

§. Denique I iuj^uarum omnium vicis&itudo, duxaque et 

\aria conditio perpcmlenda est. “ Multa rennscentur," inquit Hor. 
*‘qum jam cecidere, cadentque....6i volet usus, quern penes arbitrium 
est ct jus et norma loquendi/’ lluic scrmonis humani iUto adscribcii- 
dum Cbt| priscck L*.uiu<e linguae setatc nuilta verba modo deponeiitium, 
modo aciivoriim forma piolala esse^ eonimquc dcinceps plura solam 
deponenteni,pauciurautramgue forniam retinuisse. Satis multa verba, 
quorum p<»sUio ita vanavit, piodiderunt nobis Diomroes Piuscia- 
Nonius Marcellus et A. Grllius. NounulU cxccrperc 
Itibct. Utnique forma et uiuiquitus et postca usu venic in hisce : 
amphetor et atnpheto^ adulor et adulo, ayguror et avguro, elucitbror 
et elucubio^ Jabricof ct fabrico^ faneror et fanero, tmpertior et 
impertio, fru9tror et frystro^ immo non modo Jrmtrare aliquem^ 
bed ctiam Jruatrari ab altquo et fruatrari aliquem dicitur, Plura 
sunt, quibus olim forma utraque data fuir, postca veio depo- 
netis sola fero propria munsit. Uujus generis sunt asicntio et assen- 
tior, aucypo et ayoupar, consolo ct conbolor, comito et comitor^ imito 
eiimitor,j4ictdO‘Qt jaculor, ejcsecro et cxsecror, ludifico cl ludificor, 
medico et mtdtcot*^ muiuo ec mutuor^ miro et miror^ nutneo et nutvicor^ 
mnito et maifor, nundino ct nu/tdinor, pupulo ct popular^ proedo et 
pretdovy prqficihCQ et prujiciscor^ testo et Ustor^ scruto et scrutor,, 
sciseiio ct soisciior, aliaque, qum ex auctuium locis conif^bata, 
legcsis apud GrammatiQos quos laudhvimus, itcmqiic apud Vossjum 
de arte Grunu 

Anironrivcitrre autem jiivat piinio, quibnsdam ex hisce vcibis paulo^ 
alium in lormaactiva atquc in deponen>e sensum a plunmis Giam- 
inaticoruin non sine cau^a assignari. Ita Janeror iliis est Janus sibi 
sumerf^ at Jesnsro Janus alien dare ; etsi heec idem valere contcudit 
Salsi ASi.ua aliique.. ** Idem intercsse inter mutuo ct rnutuor seiitiunt 
Lau&4 Valla etGocLBXios in Observ. Ling. Lat. Dc verbo pignei or 
siiiprfS.dixifttuL Deindc advertas ex bac vciborum serie apparcre, 
qUMPOpluiimadcponcntia, quibus auC pariiin aut nihil oinnino passivi 
jiicas^i^jiobia quidem hue afiatc, deprehenditur,qu£eque 
capfofiler placitift imstris rcfiugari possint, olim in forma indue, nda 
ll^QCIiasse^Runc . activa assumta, iiimc deponmte: taudeinque con-> 
suctucHiieitft cftacam \|iiandoqiic rorum hunmnaruin doniiuam, hanc. 
prseluiisM^ et coniirmavisse. ' Eadem consuctudo loquciidi verbis, 
quso juxta nostram expusVtionem deponegtia esse ct de-^ 
brant ctf iMUiquiius fucrini, earn iormam abrogavit: ita osciior: 
PtAUTca dfacitr fMTSt invaluit osci/o- 

§.23. Quin etiam, quod scrmonis inconstantiam arguatjmo nostram 
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ONponcndi rationen) stAbilukt. nonnuIU vcrba» quas ceteroqiim ««inppr 
*accivann spocu'in habunt, deponcntioip litu quaqidoque lej^ituus u&ur- 
pata. ltaK‘j*imub: picus beUa^tur Amaaoncs amis. Viaoii^Lus,: 
cru4eliu$c'tiam punitiiscb.Cic. gravioreinulctatub cst poena. Sui^xoiv* 
me opipurc mniuTatiib cst. Cic. vis exagitata foras crumpitur. Lu- 
ck a r. pro bellantf punivislu mulciatU^. nunerMvU, exurnpU^^ Us^c, 
quonium his in locis vehemeiiiius aliquid ct incitutius notant^ ad 
deponciiUum indolein accedunt, eaque forte de causa fornmin illo^ 
rum mutuata sunt. Id ipsum de verbo cop^lari §» 1 L observaarimus. 
Pluia ejus IV I exempla dabit Nokicjs ct Vossiua L* v. c. 5* operis 
citati. 

§. 124. Dcniquc ad confimandam nostrum intcrpretationem et hoc 
addamus: ista communioiic et coni'itsione activi et passivi io verbia 
deponeiitibus factum videri, ut quondam deponcntia non acitivo soioin* 
scd bxpe etiam pasMvo sensu usurpata suit. Jlene multa axempla 
suppcditat A. Gellius L. xv. c. 13, et VossTUS libro quern sti^e' 
diximus, aliiquc. Nesidulari nos smuinus. Cic. Nibil assequi pO* 
tciit. In. Quidquid ulcisci ncqiiitur. Sall. • Supellex quse non 
utiiur. A pud A. Gell. utor tc ct utor abs te, hortor ct hortor aba 
to. Apud KUND. Vcnor passivo bcnsu cx £n 9I1 NfiMiaA NoKica 
adduxit : Toneor coiiscpta, atqiie undi(]uc venor/' Plura suntp quo- 

rum puiiicipia perfecti tempru-is passive leguntur: a. me auxiliatos 
est. LuciLirsapnd Pkisc. confessuros. Cic. boVla matribus detestata^ 
Hoii. partitiscopiis. (Lls. Alia pete cx Vussii 1. cit. cap. xi. 

§. 25. Forte lectius et commodiu> cuipiam vidcaturt cx Grasco 
sermone, ex quo adeo nuilia I^iiiioium verba maparuntj repetero 
origiuem dcponentium lingum Latimis. Verum undo fluxeiunt Gmcas 
linguae ^^poiiontiu? Deiii ut vcl hoc omittamus, qui poterit osbendi 
Launoriim omnia deponcntia, ab ant iquissi pits Latii scripforibus* 
Yulgo usurpaia, ad Gncci sormonis normam efficta esse, cum ca 
Latinis sa;pe deponenlia sint, qua; Gr.ecis activa^ ut waari Grrece 
Qjjpel/eiy^ furari Gi«TCe vXeTrren/, uliaque qiiainplurinia ; cuipque 
Lutina verborum foimandurum ratio a Gmca taiitopeie discrepet? 
Neque cnim conjugiuioncm, quam dicuiit mediam, sermo Latinus 
nuscitf caretquc duali numcroi aoristis, allcrot^ue faturo.ac non* 
juilUs participiis. Quarc vcrius esse existimo, quod &ribit in 
oadem atque nos disquisitiotie occupatus PEttizoi»lU& : ^ Nulla in re 
tnagis, quam in verborum conjugationibus, reccsscrunt a Graecis 
Latini, ut adco ncque indc multum elici qucat/^j^cctius itaq-uc et 
aiquius profocto est, ex commuui ,/oDte, naiurah muianae mentis sar 
gacitute, mutatioiium etactiouufa s^aiuuir indolein sention<di,eaipque. 
))ropria dcclinandi specie insigiuendi, deponeiihiun apud Latinos* 
Grascosque originem dcrivare. Verum tamcii ubi vocem ipsam ex* 
Graco manussc nianifestum e$t,Aiibil prohiWi ctiam f<»rmam vocis do- 
poncnlcm inde fluxissc, utt ex. g. machinor ex sicut , 

maciina ; ct proamiatur opudL Pliu. ex vr/iooifudSerai*. 
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§. I^r^t4^rtii MTtno Lstmoni'm pifeucuff^ utin muliis »Iiis, \in et 
ill v^rbltlliedib formandis, Giaetorum vi'^tigiaintiMduro Mciitus rst.*' 
CamdidijnGtfleci dicvnnt (brimi ifivvpai SipanatVi iTrotiecOai 
eandrm normani dixrruni piietae Laiini : gialeam iu- 


■ Grei'Cornm imitationi atiath trlbttendum esc^e iisum hfinkMt qiiern 
vufgo Aisiarirum appelhol^ «xipthno. Cum enim vim Grad aoriBti> quo 
aliqiiid Mrsevefint ec adhuc ddrans q«iodmie obt et fie ai fieri 

necdumdeaiitt notatnr^ Latmorum lingua nuilo finito tempore asseqiii poa* 
set; cumque in narrandouinfrequenshOjiis.teuipurisuaiis easel; aubiit 
mentcitif furte historici ciijiiH^am, ejus loco loodiim s. tempos infinitum 
non inepte tisurpari po^se. E^enim et inj^niiivui Lati norum tempore indc- 
/Liieiit eat, valetque priesens aliqtiod et paulio praiteiitum, ncque adhtic 
deritSma. Ita $ai.L. e. 36. belli Jug. scribitt At contra Jugiirtha fra- 
fiefie omnia, et dieSideinde alias moriecaiisba4/(ic«fe,pe//i<'mdcditioiiem, 
ae detiKle mettifn simu/arf, iusianti redere, et paulio pi st . . , . imtarti ita 
. • r Consult ID /vdi/Sc^rr/’ Item Cir. Venn, IL c. 77. Clamart omiies ex 
eonventu .... egaiaa/ai^je Ut miht respouderct,** £t Vino. L. A^neid. 
*‘£xiUo Jitcere ac ' retro aublapsa rtjtfti npes Danaiim/* Aliaque ejus 
generis sexeenta apud pribcua, in priiuis LivitM, SALLtstioM aliosque 
biatoriie iCriptorea reperiuntur. 

Quo vero inaoifeatiiis appareat Istam indefiniti temporis moram hac lo« 
qtiendi rationd dedgiittflv ndducapiua quiedam exempla, ubi qufSiemei. 
ftiedo fiunt, fioitb tempure> quee &'rt pergtttil, iofinito enuntiari animad- 
vertas, ^ llie '• ; • • mri ogere vilam, semper pane ac diiriier se M>tr€x 
ujmretn et ceuTsa, Adelph. Mu i. ** Cuosul . . . Senatum 

de fiedere eamiiMai, et tamen iolerim exQ(pitui supple mentum irri^re ; 



dolislealafVvdefenaoriltusmcenium prmmianiodo, modo formidinemos^ra- 
/ere, siioa hortamlo ad airtuteni erigere: prursua iatentus cuncta pwrure** 
Ibv e. qs. Cmaule item e. 67 et 70, ib. 

Vulgo auUimalitintelligciidum lusce in locis esse capita ca/terunti quod 
tamen supplementum^etsi Q uivtil. ac Prisciavi autoi lUie iuxiini,(;oR* 
no t4.SAi.L. Cgt. c. 6. non probatur, neqiie satis conveniens esse ex iis 
qtue dixkn^ patet. Votips, si quis omnmo quid adnnniruli subji^re 
hifeoilivO mil, loieAlgatut jHrgir, perguni^ seU nonceswt^ aut capU nequ€ 
dMu Altorani bvpiui lucutionis expoaitkinea refonre et refiiiare piget, tit 
CtkMEivEar. qui in operr, quod laiidavimus^ p. gl3. animorucn mutui^ad 
eaaeutti'inndi et temporis laiionem nun ^ttcndenti, hunr infiniiivi uauan 
adseiibit; autCi* ad Hetmecc, fund. Still /. 57« qui lellquias 

antiquiiiifQaB c6n«ictudinti>, qua, m&oiium more, Infimtivus etae. solct 
pfqjontflibub modi^ tempqribns numerlbqne, in eu deprthendii; aut C^. 
ScdauaiKi, qui in Pneceptvi Sttli bebe Latini p. i. c. d.9ect. 5. banc fdrt 
med!|| ffx (legiigentia ant feiitinatione dlcemis, ac postea acribentts ortum' 
tmi^ opiqarur, deiii pro pulthra haberi corpibs^, atqiie ob variatlonm 
tern oretiro fiilsse Usurpatain. M ulto major pars earn Eocitaodo. 

reHiconficit; D^mpry quf>d asepiiis evenit, rocabiilo mn jiigDasse«,oerto* 
quo geitere ceTimrebeodisse satis babemus, circa uaturam q)us.qrtum 
usumva uibil aut parum solicici. 



I. e. ti 


^utlurt Ymo- . 
Mat'} 




^itititu : Dudo 
aio46a 



fuierat, 

Irm. Hor. Quedatn et iiisolutain oiatiotteta ab auctoribu* argenteas 
geiatt* i^duct^ 'suuV'f'totuiri 6iriiccat?^ir8tn^ V waySSfiS. 
miA, i^Pf ^bi ycttjimt Wiaia Jana 

{rolylum ciyc9mv9lMM*^4M>M«£<« (Um: a|i|ijq|ua i])t.^fiscr»Hm vaiba 
nifiilia itit«;rpretaii.may<n« 5 |uaipcum SaircTio aliw^iadueena aap* 
prcauito praepoMtiunaia<Mn^AH»; -mala adkcUitiaiB. pKuetdivB 
Latce -phmes ad<)a6e;ia*.,wc1f^ ilg()ratb*‘'Mcu<af(vet eoni\||i^' oato 
vvieatitnr' Sjgere ip&,‘ ^a^ivaiSi 'icfenof "'Kx 

^Mibus , pa^eti, eup^^viA '^uaai 

ipeue dacpimpi^ ^non dmotpa’ ^nonvimr^ ., pipit pgiete 

a4. quoa paaui^ yerbaro.xpl^iC 
uuiur; et panic sup^us dixeiat d« verbis 
"passivam vim iptnnni^^i. e. non alio agcqt^ 'irii^&r babere*” 
Quid his verbij aliud sib^vult antiqailb'iinat IjM) ^iMmatkoik *4aWk 
^nod nos §. 10' et .f: 5. dnplicabus et nbOnas 4d^i^«af 
i^tur primo non adeu par^oi^a etiie liiuie di^ so^'ljt|f^f inUcjd^ 
tale quid in mentenj^ veDeqt:*d«>ii i^uip'Q^^ia^cum la ax« 

ponendis deponentibm a4- t^plugerc. 

$.97. Quo nos aium lueuleptins. «eipcaBiHv«ncHB!iHanla,jbatioo- 
nim deponentra imilationi Gnecoruaa deberi { ‘Ikeat aotds aliatiun 
quoqUe iinguarum exempla addi^re, qum$^am&'*M|||aHtatiapHti<> 
gia ostendunt, signUntque jf^nentem spe^ftf 'iddj|a' ^jffodaMr' bu^ 
quanira ob minu^e^xactlnsn^jugstionis piii^ni^, mqlto 

imperfmiori. Tbeotisca s^em perfect ver||6tum 

iMiutralium cum verbo auxiliari passiso ennn(!i|i^.<Uf;.'|r. 
torim, ericiiewen j gpgfmgmt trkalM, Eandtm rferr bajua construa* 
tionis originem ct cuusam, atque nos de Grarca imtiiia^aA^'dadtmuay 
aflbrt AdXlvno in Lexico liUguse Tlieotiscse lub^Vdi^biia Men,, 
itrmqne in Gramm. TlieM. majorr, iwrO:' i; $. 49Y'ie9‘ild^. '8t( ' 

silibiieciuin passivuiq tnaglb ^ipquam wtivum c^jdcbfl&rt iU^tvy/in 
ia tcmpwa perkcto verbum Mjfa ; si activum 
lungitur Aaien. • lisdem quoquer quibos et iwa,. 
cummntuB virCI. prirosnumivocahulorumimtidimtimtiqifs agfna* 
babuitf Utqste ex. gr.. voy(^g[«^aa quaroviavul leoiam matattoacm 
priibitoe valoisse coatei«^t;’''^y;we nostra liugi|fiiblbT<hq[Kia<»tem 
vim qqoruiidam mutrorOlhiit ij^M^t, idem ubu^ixo ft^aliiaqdde! 

jW ;%«» « Wy**^*^^ 

cap Galina .luquuur :. ^«,am.pi^]|ptae;4MbVfpeiiMii atqQc hoc 
iliare pasaLvum itnf ttfivli recigrocb verbo adjuni^tp quo ad 
laliaamque conlaetadimiiq piopiua aeeedit, Italua ^ii 
dMa neiitraltti'pmMiiiq^U : >fft MNie leidatpi aoae uieito,;ki'm tan» 



Aogltrs loqtiituV:! I Mr'^rri»fd, I am d<cteAed, 

* >c. N^tiriqvath i igitur tte^jbsse est nec C0fn«iitaneam, depcmdlnuni 
K4ttinor6kilforiginein imitatioQiOrsegorutAft&sigfiaro; sed potitia^ue 
" )^^prUb>t iiativa htiifc yermpni esle apparet^ quam Gr^eco^ Theotisco 
.4^ dlxiiinusL *- 

28 . H»c;sunt» qu«. de odgiim^t imtura depooenUum, Latintirum 
. 'Griecorupimue conscribere.opentopi^tmm esse existiinavi» eaque qunc 
, edita judicio yireruin, qbi hnguaeuin indolem ortumque altiua per- 
*ilGrutati fuerint, permiuo. ^Orammaticorum ncnia;^ quod equidem 
jciam,, yiprbis iijfipe exatninandia operam impeiiderat, prseter utium 
‘ . ]^s|Ltzb:^iUM» cfujus mjiii inteipretalio mjnm pro^abbtur. Quoui^m 
verp grammaticam Latinafn scriptorus^et editurus eram, temperare 
' piihi non'potui, quo minus/ ‘quantum i'ngenio possem/ horuin verbo- 
t^^urin ^im ortutn^u'e anqifirerein. Hanc qdam detexi ea cxponendi 
' 'tatiohcfUt/jjadcis grammatical conscripue inserui/ uberioretn eXpla- 
fiatiotiedl'buip elucubratioiti resorvatis; quam dbi^Hbenevole et erudite 
' ttetPt; ^Rtbirttilhi iri vellm. 


R H. BARKERI 
axes phi tOSOPHICiE. 


’ ■ Ko. Ui>^CoiUint/!tdJfrom No. XLIV. p. 402.] 

K:B. Tfai «4irdt, to which a star is profiked, are not found in the 
Tbesauras of fi( Stephens. 

.,1 r ^ . ‘ — 

' ' '-J*-' ** Manor Place, Walteorth, 

' ’ Jan. 7 th, 1821. 

' ** with much pleasure your ilman^afes Phi- 

'!<h 3 ii)jMc 4 f^^efilassicalJoumalt and tMnk your attempt to 
the corrupt paAa» oTjaaiUichua extremely 
;• b^i as you have not iae^ the Philosephy ofPlpto 
j^our study) as you 'very, candidly acknowledge) you 



.•nMnd.)-'iremiKnoCi(adarstittid the iiml. 


'Ifm the 


! ' lAonaitedi Vds^. a. { 78 d'.'kd ac«mj||k 

tnaiTpeotlsn 4i>xi>csr!Bh oboscrfpta, ddaqi^ c,am‘«^m'|tiroauu 

bU8'tndditd% ututra((os eodsmmmpci^UninkidtNnet kltei^ alttiHoeem 
aflerat, ‘ ' -• -■ 


.ma* 

litani- 



bfidy without sold, jiiccau^ in tlm( case, thev. vbould havja.Tun 
tbw*} i|>» wl Tou eiyy* (Sive iyyeicuMtij) trwfi^ros; jtor 

doesJanibl. by (be word\v A) 7 'tAM^u( (s« lyyeuS^) nlran 
the outward bo^ atellr For baviiig-eaid ihet some inin«edM|ely 
conjoin the soul to^fae organic bony itself, as the greats phrt 
of the Platooists, he adds tlMt^thers'botd tfapt between' tliSs soul 
mritliont bbdy and tbd soul ut ttady^' <certaia etlieteal, eidestial, 
-and pneumatic garmebts endllrble the^intciiectual life, fute^' r^s 
Ts ioufiArou ’ aal rf,i ‘ ThS' philosopher 

is explaihiog the cohnexion, which, accordillig^to'' 'sif>iilh'o^the 
Platouists, exists bet\vbi}& ihe ^torpoMal and the bu'iuan,,iii^l;* 
but neither be, nor any other philosopher, would yenliOi^ to 
;poak of the connexion by garments between this iuiio^|iweal 
‘ soul and the human body. On the contrary he ex^ss][y s^jiS |bat 
these garments, which connect the divine and ^'ihMPljtn.wol, 
are attached by certain middle common bOltda. tp:(h^'.bi^i8n 
body, vpis to artpiir amp.* (ruja/3ij3a^iiy.' Jn this passage there 
IS a t\votold*ermrw<'<^ .•.* # ■ 

“ For, in the first place, all genuine Platonists do nnite the 
incorporeal, viz.ltfieh'silfi^al, soul to tfie outward body through 
garments ; . hwf tbi8^i|nm (s efFect^d by means ^v^paia incor- 
poreal powers' imparreahy this souf tb'the i*ehiclhr,%e vehicles 
at the same time' being adapted to the participation of th|^ 
powers. Hence Porphyiy, in hi^ ‘Afpp/ae^^n;^^ xaf icturd 
iaii/t»T* vaoaraau (itv xal ouala ov a&purenr to' yig avpapdiM 
To'if amfMiar- rp Ss lx ryj itetaraati rtidf furxSlBcsei, 

itpoatj(pvf Tol; a&pMffttT ^ poa^ Ssurlftcevrivd Sthupir uelsTqes, 
vpoaixv rolg ampMaiv. But the union of the rational soul tfaiough 
its middle garments, is most indisputably asserted to be a Pia- 
tomc dogma in the Scholia at the end of He^seirrs ^tnbssus, as is 



' The mgsDious and venr Jhimied author^ 
what he here MJgrts, ajS^Jh^^poriginate^ctlSM^ tUt the 
lAcorpdreal IS oiBbrent ivotn W^'bUsABD 86uf. llurilMian tatumai 
soul Mi jlceording to all' the aa thb divine 

. saoiilt.or spul of £a^wofil^ieitt,irhud^ iiOofaiinAljiiy U» their theory, the 

3^ ha]^.e au sthei^id V^ele 



Il6 




«Ik^ ihmhf Hmirif im. JSar$\^ T^l* 

rijafut KAivjf fieicrikixp, Oix lutif H hrfftttttrj .Tft^v; 7^^. 
nJ^tSkwrinimy «3if T^rftVf m>Mifyv/St “^V8y?^Si)JS*\ 
y /CT M htth itfiairbi, xa) kr\ nhvi x^ri^y iycixVvouffi. , ri^9^,<i(r)y 
xt'i^AinrflKmMd al fie|«rriK«}> ii-4p(ifiylx T^v 

fnflt ^frrx, 1^' tSf «^x«T«^^AtV<v iy 

ft^XvMMTiy. ' ' ' ‘ , . , ' - r 

' At 'fliSs MCf^ct is part- of a Scholium on a pl^e from' the 
jPlmdb quoted 1^ Stomus, it is evident that .the words^, To hi- 
^(Um ewp* tdrwy, mean * What is said b; die Piaionists.’ , The 
idwtaMMic and doxastic tjowers also, and the haroiotty of the 
Bodjr, are the incorporeal ‘powers in the vehicles, of w.bich £ likve 
epefcen ; and from dieir intimate union with tjie venules 
tfaemsqlves, they are called * Purple carpets,* and ‘ Garptjefits 
Hnged'tifith o puttpU cnior! For the middle vehicles coalesce 
wim ‘the flesh, wHich is called by Porphyry in his Treatise de 
A. N. a purple gamunt, and which, ^ays he, * is woven, as it 
were, and grows by the connecting and vivifying power of the 
hiood, diflVfsed'tbrough every part.’ You may likewise observe 
that the author of the Scholium has taken the former part of it 
l^m the- "Afs^uA of Porphyry, (quoted iu the Aman. Philos., 
vAmtenf Jitutyutl, xliv. 496.) and that, when be says die 
F^toniSta sfuttfailath the soul to a Queen, he means the ratiimal 
scml, and dbaf' sipiile is derived from Plotinus, who aa^'s, I 
in hmfldf Bddead, * that intellect is our King, but sense 
itor MoMKmec/ For vov; has to ^oylxq the relation of a 
l&ing to a (Saes^, , 

** The incorporeal powers in the vehicles of the soul, of 
wbiob 'X biveiiqMiken, are the common middle bunds mjsntioncd 
jby'Jamblidms in the above passage. These are perpetually 
^niditdaat brForpbyry in the first- boob of l^s 'Treatise op 
imHiro.calikd by bun bonder Ub^jition from whicb.'as 
is poSsilde, be continually eahoflf the reader. . ip the 
W B bjs i ng 4>ea»dfifuii pasaage also ha .floiioniiinates them gumfppts: 
•^SliaidiiwW-^'djiis''' tear'! voXhs^ 'hpkij^pfiSfotSt tA n igaxltf ritlrov 

jiinsj 

,hrb^j|ft«icdbpy 

- 

ImaiiiecopApiaswy.yBy .am .mwftbbfPt li*-jS!tppuqW.lnnt 

topi > Ibsubgti^ the 

l^adaowl t^,i|qsUqq(|]»««^ 
body^ all ihift^liWrJbfW l^aai 


lit 

Ymi will iUo fiAd 9a abuiMUilt coidlniiit^ 
of wiat' 1 1^«! ' tawl- idiuttt |>o wm and 141 

the Atb tl»>ok 'of ’ProcItw on tire TimaniA. 

r.was 'mistaken i# ascribing the abOTe-mentioiied.pamge in 
StubseAS to Porphyry instead of JambUchns but the raistl^.is 
of no consequence with reference to. what i haTe.’assefled>. 
ell the Platuiiiats from PtotjlbiS wenS unanunoufly of Oftmtitin 
that the soul is not in body, as in place, and therefore pclt 'pk ^ 
a vessel, f see ihit yoiralSo in p. 589 > of yefr ilpM^’fiefes 
Pfdlosophica asjcribe tp^ProcIbs a work, which was «rtllai(|jtl 9 '" 
Porphyiy, 1 mean the *|»jsVd JNmpw. But'siich erfbtb 

are very pardonable in men, who eve ^ pursuit of title ttnpe|.j^ 
l^rtant trutlis, and will only be noticed with acrunsiky, t)rnd'^liiip 
lignant sai^sm by such scion, xadigiumt, as ibe>^|^ni)if|' W 
Reviewers. .■ ‘'-..-i, . 

** 1 remain, with great esteem, yours vary imlh,. n 

To Mr. E. H. Barker.” 

, • k 

' ‘ V. ' '' 

I beg leave to ofFer a lew remarks in reply to tbn.nbbUe.obsPS- 
vatioiis. . • ■ 

1. The erroneous substitutions of Porphyry for.Janidrlicbai, 
and of Proclus ibr Porphyry are mere inadvertencMb brhii^. tl^ 
wise would hesitate to regard as indicating piA^^ril^ tif 
nipn, and the Christian would never allomr t^ biii^^ctnsuri^ns 
dcmousiraling ignorance of the truth. Mfl ISi^ilsc’s #rroit ,vM|s 
merely noticed by me as a slip of this kiiu]^ aiUltipl>conitd?pqd 
as^ in the least derogating from the propri^ M what 1)^4$^ 
satdf /'Vv*. r 4 

WUb'respect to the other two poiiits,..i04inbi<jti'Ms*>.(l!n|||" 
lor adverts, 1 do not, on a calm review of wbafelilMmi srii^jUBaf 
jpefceive that I have Made any other mistake tlbin<<vtet^Al^ ' 
now specify. I certainty ought not, tvom my parMiMqil^itlimw 
with the Platonic Pbilosophy, to have veotui^ tP dps^Ait 
** aB gtauine Pfatonls^ti^ the incmp«w^>yiib.a|i 9 rHr|ilMbid, 
soul to the outward liftMfy'dtrouj^t garmeWMi’^aaMf Jwkf!I%h>r 
has abtmdandjr refbtadiWfe odmidn. Not b^n^'^^KMa <|ilii- 
lotopbcr, I ■dHfy' net' Mtfipi|k#«aTe spobani^ oraibaksi|i^h» with 
sufficient precision and necuiSMWto IwWfectfyiiiit^ to-n 
sd Bilbi^y sbfCiiPIb.tlMt ^fili^osephy ns Mr. Taylor is. . . 

I 'snorb' nfik w r tg- assert, andvwbnbihaffil' 

tUat Janbribblta,- hf llM'biMsi isssufb rib n 



; Amcehiiates l^hi^oj^ica. 



therefore, the I*hilosQRhcr. spe^inj^ > 

connexion by garments between the incorporeal . 80 m| ^nd, tne^ , 
^u|. vr^tfae aou( ^ Ultput jbpdy, and the soul in j)ody.; 
aii^,.Wcf«|iipf;ii^^ olgectioKt to those versions, t added 

il^lta/i^^presaix;f^y^ these, garments, which connect the 
di^a^and'the.liniuan^aoulj are aUached.by.cec^iii middle cojii* ^ 
in<lli;b9Vtds to the lijuman bodyi rol (rrepfov (rwjLut . . . 

’;^.jX|nain}alii that. I am not niistaHen in suppi^sing that 
in this passage, U speakiiig of the garments, which 
connect the dpvioe and human soul;” for by this passage*^ t 
meant tlie words, Oi Si /xsToi^y rijs re atrou/j^xTou 
iyyei^U^ iJ6epia, xrd ougaviet, xa) xyeu/utrOtTixd ^ripijSXi^jUhfleTsr, tti- 
pitffAX’e^^ovra ri^v voepav '^ouijv, ir^o|3ej3^.^(rfiai f^sv eturij^^fpoapas eysxtv 
(Xtyoocri,) uirij^sruv U aur^ xetAamp and^iey will bear 

no other iiiierpretalioii than I have put on them. 

4. lilfi4l4i )tltHt Mr. Taylor himself , is mistaken m thinking 
that Jammichus is (there) speakiUg of the media, which unite 
our rational soul to the testaceous or'^tward body/’ For the 
media are not mentioned in those words, and are hist mentioned 
yhich ^follow' them, S* au xal irgog rh 

jxe<roig inrl xoivji^ oruvSeVjutoi^ adr^v (ruv^ 

. M ^od|'|n4^' therefore, attributed to soihe of the Pltifo- 
n^^l,byj Jftin1b^b^'8‘]ii the words cited, is simply this, that the 
«|fgpip(s,jfnite*^.sou1 without body and the soul in body, servb' 
me' aoul in*^ »bdy* as vehicles, and are united to the body itself 
by t^tain media. 


la Ae Forfy-aec<Hl4 N«. iof tbe^ClItui. p. 292—4. my 

■MMtMtatiAn iif- ‘^Mtotlc’s fauiouB Definition of Tragedy xwa 
Crii.'ad Boitso^d., appeddbd fo^ittch- 
— , pttblMted' at'i^Mpst^; ill 1820.'^ anil At' 
,_„_.lfii^ |» ^.begiuriing of tbe aMcK Voa 
imtedo'tt.siifrp4iur pro tiirpttione, thiHmu hkim pet* fltU- 
/omtKWrY.'qm^ . ttt a wu. .fHulosbpbla' ^tittfimtum eat;- '(vide' 

dMttdnait^ 



Shetdh^^i^ i4^r 

TOP hMyau/iiAttfcitt WW*** w*oA«(«^«nB, ProptiV^ 

quwra^&'ti^ ((TOtfuoiiuburali.*' ' - '■ V ' 

l.' Tbe definhktb of ia imp^fectiy gi^n ^ ‘ih(i> 

X^t. Crit> • ad Boutonad^ but whether from some defect in ' 
the^MS.^ or error of the press, 4 cannot say. The Whole sboold 
have etood thus: — ’ ' -jk ' - 

. y ox x^o^pi; atiquandb u^rpatar pro Purgiaianet i. o> OiijU 
tura animi per jfhiiou^ldath : oec qaioqnam* sAihd eMphitii*'; 
Sophia, si interpretari vdis, quam studium sapi<^{tito':yiapieiitit|t' 
aufetD est, ut a vett. philosofmis 'defiiiitum est, 'fhrum’diwttfttttl " 
et haaianarum,caui»rotnque, quibushs res con^iitentur, s^ikli^' 
Cic. tie Off. ii. 2. Seneca Ep. 89.” . . 

$. The passage of Eunapius seemsto require tbo inilBNi^'ef 
rigy before roO \iyov xaiapn*, and 1 should dodbt frheH^^ttw 
vulgar reading can be considered as defensible Ore^fc. 

Thetford, Jan, 1821. , JE. Xf, 


SKETCH OF THE CHARAGTJ^ft OF 
THOMAS DEMPSTER. V 

A.S it is possible that some of the readoitt fjyf yoitf inalidibU 
periodical may not have met with that'ienUraiilHlig Wor^ %iit 
Pinaqotheca of Janus Nicius Erylhraus,. (oUit^ise 
Joannes Victor Roscius, but whose real namfi dtreWfedl-^f 
classical appurtebaiicea, was Giovanni Vittorio. R(^) 1 lunret 
copied one of his sketches of the celebrated cbaibidj^ M lt^'lg{A> ' 
for their amusement. ■ • , t*- ‘ 


TII6MA5 DEMPSTBR.«- i «» 


t WUo .nau..au^at a^ ppm, ac^dere, 

lMdW:^.9,9p!!ger»», ^5?. "«»«'' W. 

»I5« «* .»“« W'. " 



odtifitMi) ad''4i^'n]i«s<jiili'deGiih«ret; niilKith liMhe ^ 
dlem,'’*’coHeeitationibttri v«cUatn,‘jpnMi^i} stMtec^ Ijulkt'Vkh^'' 
litfSf.' ' cuih aliquo veV f£hn dteeMierel^''Vel, $i Mfiua 

pi^iutil"" pugms Vbffl a^rct ; q6o Mlkbt/^'tit ilsbet - 
o^lilbtt's forinidabilis. ' ' Sad tarn fa priiiiis aievum et inrifmvMhiitt' 
adi^ ahifDum declaravlt, cum a GtarigCrioi Collegto'Bafto'fai^ 
c^i^PfeiTecto, quctn ncgbtia domeatica Parnita diicederc al{b« > 
CfogtebUnt, lAaneria aui*''iric8Htt8 'bbnatitottia 'Cat.- ' 
rfbiU' addleiideiiU^'qai adchitd ad stngutare certaittan prd^Ca^ 
Tftiai^''^diniun Wd calces fe'taoratitAia, robiliftiqbe hoibinia hume^ 
riff'clwo^ in othnthiin conspectu, mUltas pla^s iMpdanit'; '^in 
iUe Co|ktuttieIiam com^-ferrp ndn pdsset, a'c projptefua vMidiCaf^' 
c&nstitiissel^ die qubdbm tres Virbs tidbileif, cogAatos tniMt ex 
Rdi(i«f Corporis cdstodibui^ in ctoltegii ledes introdaxitj a'quibut" 
ITempster, ‘cum ‘vim sibi parari iiuellexisset, vocavit socic«-ad' 
arina^ 'braijiesque cpll^ii famtilos jtissit- Cuili teiis accuriCre. 
Sed antea itiorum eqoos, pne foribus aediuni relictos, trucidao 
yehit, at servordm multitudo armata ita itlos, qui jam irtt fnro- 
riiiqbe'' plCni in penstjliuni' irrupehint,' circbm^edt, iiaque fON 
mi'd^ do^levil, ut cogerentur salqtem ae ntam in beneficii 
'ibeo deposCere; *qiia imp4Fthita,‘fiibilbminu8; obtorta 
gbla, abrepti sutft in turrim catnpanhriam; ibiqiie aliquandiu in 
vidcdfis IfMiiti ; sed ex iia tandem eaemti, de lioniinis vita et 
nibribos/ tastei idbneos iiiterrogandos, eotumque dicta in pnblU 
ralflltbulw refleredda curarunt. Quant exdrtam in se tempesfai^ 
t<!M^ uit 'eVitMti in "Angliam, 'tatiquam in portum,' confugit; 
Utetyad'Hlodu^tbm ab insectaiuribus' auia ^rfugium, venntt' 
etiMT'liibllei^'i^Ctus est, fonkn et vultu adeo Itberdli, adeb 
vCiidct^ tit afl^aapra, quam m*tlxorirfaabait‘loco. Qua; tbit*" 
lici*,'' diib tbeir'qnasiam, RaH»is,^^o rursbs Thomas cum ea ah 
recepetatf cbn'specta esset, et quia fortna prtfstabal, ut ditirifus,'. 
et qim habitu erat dementissiroo ; nam ^ pectus et acapulsia^ 
ni^'ibaa caodidtores, omnium oeUlid expdntas faabebat ; tantlfr^ " 
visiehn '^tia, hominum Concursus fttelus est, ut nisi se .ift^dbt* ' 
mdib‘0ndiidatti, 'umt,ctlin eho MiceidsUet,’ ftfhii propins fecftmi 
muhHbdinb bjliipi^h^ Verdbjl’ntbi' 
lart pnqpib« .pt jB^tuf,' nudh toiera eM; nbti' iihidi rtjtc^'ila 

dmiaiWuslaibiH^qiiiit cdttbdiW'trerlUt 
qt^.M.hoate8^(bip. biiiisAigfev; PfaAil,! itbl 

ti||ipi«|']tojMML non tebul stipSiidio. do(Mbi^‘duitt'« 6^aan& 
rtfy|jni^‘4bpMb/;ilMiV^^ dbiMtS^" 

reih'yb 

fiBO anhioMic: 'EtMiA; 



fofUmi nafmko^t ,^* »l!t«|f«giplye^jfmnt*^. OT«^iu* 

profa^iaiji.',l4i«et^^ roiiiii^nim ibii^^ . >t«u.iia oipiiii^i, 
egenli^imM*, 4]V«f»wU ap oobai gtenec? ,re(nQ,r, 

et^olto. fiagtt gIoriRin,'.lwtnianipribi4S. divii^Miu j|ivta>tut^,far^_. 
d^dii^ .wvenit ; , qiMm jlli gk;riain> mdtiplex .r£rupi 
reconditasex^uHiUBqHp Iitpr«,^t inpredibilia ni«inprips p^gipiu^o , 
confpcefat; ibique cuw esaei, .Corombnttrrpa iii .^atq«Mfi.-.<l^ . 
ABtiquitMibua ^fnanorMin, qui erudUoruoi odiptutp 
tenmUir^ alioaque .non nainwa eruditoa in 
piffli],.poebifa Afopmunii et Ciaudianiim edSdit ; turn 
CQRtulit, ubi iibdncttna^einuljerM iofonuoio mactatwa, 
ante nienioravimus, fuit. Atque banc Piaanam coniniofatlp^qi 
arbitror. fuiaae cauaam, cur aeptem illtA elcgantiasimoja 
EUtcuria Itbroa* scriptoa reliquerit,, qui nondnm edi(i^,ap4tQi||' 
Magni Hetruriae Ducia cure, aaaervantiir. Mulla printecf^ }qv 
guntur» ab eo, tun aoluta orabooc, turn vcraibna doc,te 
teique conacripta ; qualuor epiatolaruni tibri^ 1 ragoadijtt^ ,Ti^' 
gico-comoeduB, ef variorum carniinum libri quatuordcctUi CVtar 
mographia, Mjitbologia, accuratum ac ppdcns de uno^UMue 
retatia ccquavis hiatorico judicium ; aed fcruulur in 
ilii qiMQque et trigjmta, quibus occurate cruditequd ifea 
complexus eat. Yerum illud iiigenium^ illa.virtua, illB,,vf(t.^.dqpr[|., 
trm»f in Italim luce, hoc pat, in orbis terr« tbeatro, ppraj^^upi^ 
atquQ. cum plausu excepta, tantum conimen^tiooia.i^buib^lijL . 
pu^ce ab oinwibua expeteretur; sed Bonppif^ bpi^un|,{^^^. 
uiorwoL &utrix, ac perpetuuw eleganbuimar^in vjti^ dia^iRj^ 
liuua, yiaa e^t.illi, pr» cetetts Italis civitaiibtta4|sq|W^ff.j{^^ * 
theatruro ipaiua ingeuii, ac vgce erudita, et 
ai|]|ibus ^dmir4bdi-fruereUVi;.-qbi Miudeio eat suiiMiniji up n^Or 
rum doloribua, tutp in manibua pedibusque,, ,,9ipit9» 

coiuqqi^** Qui .quideni, af mtaiis ratio liabeatur, celerity .vita 
spp^^Uiu interiit ; at glotrise,. quam adeptua e^t, magfu't^4p 
tetqr^.diutisaime.vixiV; imp nuqquum moriturua^ ^ oapfum 
vismcitm ora volV^bili, pq^tua pat ab omnibuaj, 8^0 
a apcMtbua Academbip, j(|iinomun ei>b utqqe in.M 

diti^umscetu, ab, Ovj4tp,'^bniaibaop, qiii'R^i^u^'ipi^u^r^ 
elfi^qUMima.biudatione pubb{i(,pxprqaLtua. • f, . 

-Toyibe'i^etSmueec^, tbei^i^^ Sj^PItMat ia Anw, 
nu|mj*itf m F^i^d H BvtftatHtn’a CtaudWK ■ ^ < 
,^'^«i!jl)Pim8mjab^,,{ii|^ii.Demb<deriPt>l magiiteali; 
auaa;belprtbaa dwietaiik nobiS (l«dii^j^l(ipermduar^<M4bnmrt,^btf;' 

Hnuuk lilMbi, TopF4'XX>b^; |iutkM<^<et aeqq,>.-qttMi«bi|,vift».. 

wdPkilip.^ cmsfiK,; 

iia|ir4lMeiawKiE-* 
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dig^sBi -^TttK tramii u^frt^blet ami, ft emem -njialmt, 
qui avciidf’fiiruditton, 'ntitis pe» S JugtmetU et de borne /oi, 
et dmtt h etih eft rude et peu potu* Quod testiooniam anice 
coDiNMitar ex vit» et aqtis Dempyteri non vuJgfMibii8,.quae dili- 
genier iltic nerrata'legi omnino merentur, pneter ea quae £i:^- 
thitauai et ipae Dempaterus de se suiaque poateritali tradidit m 
!E^natola, qua Jacobo I. Britaoniarum Regi Comineotarium.ad 
Aotiquitates' Roaini dedicavit. Ilia vero Autiquitatum Ropi. 
ParalipoMena, , et notae in Corippuna . ac Claudianum> inter 
Dempaterianae eruditionismonuiiienta dignia laudibuapraadicanda 
aunt; quamquHm de notis ad Claudiauum penvque did poaait^ 
quod w notia ^as in Corippum Bartbiua ad < Stat. Theb* xii. 
418. illaa . atepe parum faeere ad poetae eniendationem, licet 
idieni''Barthiii8 Lib. xxi. Adv. cap. 13. bene de Corippo raert* 
turn eaae eruditiasimum Dempaterum, nullam aetatem negaturani 
adfomet. Sed his longe aplendidiua et augustius eat Btruiiae 
Regidia opua^Thesabrum Etruacaruoi Antiquitatum complectena, 

I uod in Academia Piaana elaboratum apud Magnum Etruns 
)iieam depoaitum reliquerat, quum ad Academiain Bononieii* 
seni,.'ttbi an. 16S5. obiit, evocaretur. Id auo tempore ut inedin 
tun! et inter Ducia Elruriae cimelia recondhum laudat Ery^ 
tbiunta,. ubi quum per niultoa annoa delituisset, hoc demum 
aeeiila'inde erutuni et e tenebns vindicatum fuit a viro inter 
Aoglea iliuatriaaimo Thoma Coke, et luaignibua Anliquitatuip 
Etmeareni Tbesaurw ditatum ; atque egregia Philippi lh»ia> 
rotte, aariia iogenii ac doctrinie nionumentia inter Italoa cUria« 
airntr^^iAppendice uuctum prodiit Florentiae 1723.” 


A REPLY 

Ai*ticle in the last Ko. of the Clasdcal 
Mr. Bellamy’s New Tramlatifm^ thfi> 
f/roOTt th^ pngiml Hebrew. . 


,7 


It, the judidoua reader will. look bai^ to the time of theilSi-' ' 
tefttlibceetufy* when the present vqrsiob the'Bi^le has iqade 
by 4 he*.qofiW»Bnd of.l{iilg.4qiqe8, he jailj j|nd ^thpf we Ebglijjh , 
lahfU^ period, eqmpgred >vith. i|a prqa^t aqcumc;( 
propijkMib free and^^r^roqi > •awiiftt hn tf 
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k win allaTo *^pptiar,<^on'ttce6ii4t oHbe^ttt'improv^etit 
learned Irfb^uages; partiii!!ialalrl 3 \in the Hebrew, that thosc^cmi*-^' 
tradicttons in' tKi? ini thoritod verlion> wbi<rh have enabled objed^ 
tors' Id shake the verj^ Toatfrfation df 'Society, have^iio authority 
in the 'sacred language; btit have been made by^tbe igndratnee "•* 
of the 'first tra^sia^tors m Hebrew, continued in the tran^atiov of ^ 
Jerom, and copied Ironl the Latin Vulgate into all the Kupo^aif> 
translations. 'The n^cesaity of a new translation from' Ibh^oW** 
ginat Hebrew onfy, has alsof been shdwrt by the Jbest Hebrew 
scholars in this cotmtry, such as Lowtb, Kenntcott, Biayiiey^ 
Newcdme, &c. Such a translation only as they de^atbi 
silence the cavils of objectors. ^ ^ " 

Those who devdte their time to the pursuits of literature^'Ond' 
lay their labors before the public, are entitled to our thanks; 
and it is much to be wished that such a spirit should' be mant^ 
fested between those who are of discordant opinions in England^ 
as We see manifested among the controversialists on the cotifi^ 
nent. This liberality of sentiment is not always adopted in this 
country, and the illiberal spirit in some articles in the perfodi** 
cals is so generally lamented among our continental neighbours^ ' 
that the learned Dr. Gesenius, Professor of Hebrent^in ^tbe 
University of Halle, when on a visit a few months since to tMe^ 
country, told ihe, that * nothing was more astonishing to them 
than to see the opposerS of any thing new* in the literary circle 
in England, conduct themselves with such abuse, and even pSfw 
sonal hivective. ' . . ' 

The opposers of the new translation have not concenteihlhem*^ 
selves with attempting to show any demerit ; the writer of the 
articles in the Quarterly 4(eview has even soltoWed subscribers 
to withdraw' their names, and has had the hardihood to boast that 
he has succeeded. See Quarterly' Review. Others have at- 
tempted to give their opinions, without evei^having read ejitli)er 
the text, or' the notes of the translator on those passaghs oU vfUmh' ' 
thsy'haVe ebmtnented. • * . • 

It was not possible to calculate on any opposition to an .at^ 
tempt to improve the cotnmdii translation 'of the Bible, by My 
man professing Christianity; butv|>arUcularl} from any of the 
clei||y, whose very existence depends on a removal of thoise im- 
pre^r translations,' ivhidN serve only to support the cause of • 
inl^defity »by enabling objejbtdra to advance them, in order to show,* 
as .they tcnri it, i'the djiorderld state tt the Bible.” ft is, 
ever, proper ti!i' observe, that the'grelirbddy of the clergy, and of 
belMg t&i Bibih may bepro^ tb ^ 
putld^theliawtlNl ^thei^fil generation, wfthUi that 
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wtmV 'w« fitid' io ibe ^«s^ Ka«£ ‘ 

to ^^/ol^ect '80 dtisirji^e'ac'c^|^Yish«d; 'and,]t ^ 
]M^,to,obMrve that thipse aiiMhg tlie .clergy, who*ti|tve 
to^m^ipiate the new crapslatifHi^ amount to no mqif^ (lu^ 

and who are , said by the « most learned f^btdes 'fo 
l^aiiuid to be ignorant, even of t1ie‘, rudiments of tlll^ ^aOKHi 
Iai^B|e.* ’ ' ' 

’ 11 wilj hardly be believed by post^n^i .that a person \V^ibg 
io silence the pb^ctioiis advanced agaihst 'tlie B)ble^ objectib&S 
sedulously sent forth for no other design than .to subvert, t^^ 
gOyerbment, and to destroy the religion of the Biblf,^ should hie 
op^sed by the very men who either^re, or ought tb the 'sd)^ 
powers of both Church and State«> A professor in ope of pbt* 
Uiim{rsiUe8, speaking of the new traiislatioti, has these words'; 

Hi$. proposal goes to the formation of a theological vei'sidn^ 
which Sihail obviate the scops of infidelity, silence i^jeciiom, and 
pr^lu^ scepticism* What critic can approve <f suckapryeetT*^ 
•Mr^ Whittaker, in order to crush the new translation, makisS 
usOrOf a, very dangerous expedient; he says, '^iTie revisers of 
the stirred volume, be they who they may, have either not dared, 
or not thought dt, to strike out the errors from the inspir'ed 
volokne* for there they remain to the present day.** So that 
raliier than have a revision, the very word of God itself, in which 
he j^ve his commands to man, is by these persons to be set 
dowi^ as con'upt, and our faith and hope to be shaken ; and 
the gates of inbdelity are to be thrown open, by impugning thl^ 
sacred'^ Original , rather than the absurdities should be removed 
by Ur faithful translation from the Hebrew. . ^ 

l ohse^e iu. the last number of the Classical Jouknai. 
an article on my , translation of Gen. vi. 14. ‘Make thee 

rooms shall thou make in the ark, and shdlt, 
pHm'tt isithin and ^without with pitch* This is. as it stalid^ 
m the coi^nion version. The New Translation' fbos ; MMtt 
f iff thee, an ark of the wood of Gopher; rooms tAou' sfm 
" ip the aik; for thou shall expiate in it, even a housed also 
ilimoiiUer tooni^fotr atonement. 



9t4 in the CaiTteAL ExAMivsTioir o( Mi*.^ Whittaker’s tetvmtkn ea 
tlW new .tiuashden# the letter of the ch^ef Habbi of the ^rtugiisseails) 
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jccc.peiore ne^omniica nimseit co prini, mil. 
^piiitbPf be iliore'ii^ttl" . He surelj^ has not read either 
‘tbe'Kew T^bnalalioii^ or note on that verse, or he 6di]|^hQt 
lu|ve made ao serious a cKarge against the traiistatioii. .Kitdcji^ 
is still of opinion that 'the word' "183 kopherf in this' v^fse, 
means pUdktr heonwe aotne of the ancient versions bava tftus 
translated it^ ’ apd all 'the European versions from the ^ppv 
pf Jerom. My lexicon is the Bible itself: and your 'writer 
T. in your No. says, 7'he Quarterly Reviewer thinks'tliat 
t|ie word USO kopher, means asphalius, bitiiineii, or pitet^ us^ 
to smear over wood or other things. • Tile unprejudiced re^er 
will acknowledge that Mr. Bellamy ha? offeied the ino^t 
vinpiiig reasons for bis translation of this important paf(8»e ; th^ 
dlecharation of the scripthre itself He says, * Tlie word T8C| jro- 
pher^ which the translators have rendered, has no such 

meaning in any part of scripture^ and^ excepting thi^ 
verse, it is not translated by pitch in any part of the BiblP. The 
word, which is alwu>s used, and which is tlie proper worj^ for 
pitchf is /l9! zephetk.See Isa. xxxiv. 9, and thjf ^trediMtti^reof 
hhall be turned (ilSt? le zephelh) into pitch — Hxod. ii. 3 ,' om 
daubed it with s/fwe, (JIBTai ubazaapheth) and with pitch*^ ..^pw 
eii zepheth is the only word in the Bible that is used (6v mteh^ 
pnd as the word *183, kopher, unifonuly throughout the scripture 
means atqne^nt, or redemption, the reader who is in searcti*of 
thith, will probably admit tliat there is the best of all ptp.of, 
scripfure, for Mr. Be1laiu}'s translation.” 

, Yet Kinichi, by his silence concerning these proofs, adyaikied 
from the best authority, the scripture, on the uniforin hioaning 
of *183 kopher, is very anxious to have it iiiiderstdod that he 
thinks it means to smear over. He says, The aot|Klri^d 
version of Gen. yi. 14« gives a simple and natural sense the 
passage., l^t tis view it in conjunction* widi the^contekt. 
"Make thee' atr ark of gopher wood } rooms shak'thou make 
in the ark, and shalt pitch it within apd without With p^ch* 
And this is the fashion thou shalt make it of,* Sec. The 14ltb,'13th 
verses contain instructions for making the ark, ;Bnd give 
directions for the coating, or coveiing, and the dimeiisioiis. All 
is plum and clear and sntoUigible.” 1 muStr deny this positive 
"" It is not Said tlif"it directions are given for tbecoal^ 

covering/* except in the common veitlion. l^eriiibfe 
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oC Uie 1 4th veri^ ^ « siiople and ^ iitftural tto 
019 in conjunoioa with tiie coni^t'*— ‘instead 'of;j 



. . '< plain 'aad>cl«ar and iBtpliigible.Y’ < «!e bnvn<an!uaantundl.fane , 
no «tt^.ia»OQnjunclioli with :tbe jcontext ;> nil U.Tagae(«iif|Db> 

, sMtce* 1 . ■ . 

■i idut, saj^a Kiaichi, ■" If we suppose that theprumiry sei^ of 
. k 9 af>hftr, is to covsr/’.supposition proves nothing. Kinnchi 
have told ns'wh^re 193, kdaphai^i''\% to be fodnd^ba the 
^Mmse of to rover. He may turn to *193 kapktet, i. e. mirdful, 
"'Deut. xxi. to. 1IB2 yektiphar'f toeleanne, Nutnb. Iv. 33. 'fiut 
> it'is not possible for him to show' that ISO ‘Ar<^/irr ever bas'^ny 
other meaniit^ in scripture, than atonement, elepiation, rtbuom, 
‘•otseti^aclion. ' * 

' ^fiut yet there appears to be a little doubt in tlib htinri of^Kim- 
ebi that Mr. Bellamy may be ctti^ect ; for he says, “ Bil^nd- 
■ ' ttiitting - Mr. Bellamy to be corrddt in rdiecting the alidiorfsed 
' venioii : admitting him to be right in the meaning which he 
affixes to 193 (kopher) in Gen. vi. 1 4, is he correct in his own 
b^nslation of th% words i Let us refer to the He^^^ew text. 

rvsD nns nnaai nann-m rwifn D^ap isa-'sy nan ib m 

nSaapnOI. 'riie words are thus tiaiislated by Mr Bellamy j 
^ Make for thee an ark of the wood of Gopher, apartments thou 
shatt make in the ark, /Aere thou shall expiate within amf, uUh’- 
Out by atonement J Now notwithstanding all Mt. Bellamy’s 
professions of translating the Hebrew literally, l am much mis- 
tiftken if he has not failed in giving a literal translation ol those 
iVords, even allowing him to be correct in his^ remarks on 
the word ISO (kopher). He has translated mSi)*l ( vekaaphar^ 
thu ) ' there thou shalt expiate,’ and has given no translatiop of 
the word HnM (vthah)it. Perhaps Mr. Bellainy, or his jipo- 
logist S. T, will say, that 1 (van) has the sense of ‘ there' in two 
passages of scrjptuie, 2 Kings xxv. and Jer, xv. S-.^^’piese 
pasfsges are mentioned in Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance as 
^ *1 (vab) in t]ie sense of ihip* and Noldius also me^ntions 

||belktt|er passage.** In the former, ^ (vau) is translated ** even” 

' ill th'e authorisea version, whicKis a common meaning of the 
'paiticle, and makes a ^ better sense than that which Taylor" has 
it; and Noldius’s translation of the latter passage is 
"^forced and unnatural. 1 think your critical readers wi^' Ipow 
tfaede coWitute a very slight foundation for Mr. Bclljpiiny's 
(vau).'l have already observed;. thafMn Bel- 
'firhy^ves no'trjmslation of it/ WhyVT know ‘not, 

WleAd bikaiise \y would not accord with Iji^ h(^w of 

the passage 'Had he jtveh 'a plain and literal Wdilatiop of^'SlD ' 



*^4ui«e«^becofne • mmiedmti^ ^ aftparenl : . ^ and tlioa> .ahalt 
^^eamte tfieark) within 4ftiid-^MPitlicml bf atodemeor/ % 

It is needless to attempt to show the want of informatiois in 
Kimchi respecting the trsnsfaition of l<vau) bytih there : the truth 
is ' d[ivious>’ as proved by thet^commm verliion» Kimchi how- 
ever attempts to reason .away obvious and admitted tmasla- 
tioD of the common vertHon, rather than part with bis consecrat- 
ed error/’ ^Hch H with pitch : if Jt had been pitched, surely euch 
an eapression could not haye come from the mouth of Infoite 
Wisdom pitch it with pitch! • 

Kimchi 18 not satisfied with endeavouring to fritter away? the 
true reoderjog'of 1 .(vau) by there: but be accuses me of, having 
done that in my trauslatioit'pf.this veyrse which 1 have iiot 49 De. 
What must the reader thiiiK of the knowledge of Kimchi in He- 
brew, when he charges me twice with having omitted, in this 
verse the translation of othah, i. e. within, or in it 

1 am unwilling to attribute this charge yiade by your corre- 
' spondenf Kimchi, that I omitted the translation of H/lM Othah, 
to ignorance, or to witful misrepresentation ; and yet \ confess 
1 am not a little puzzled to know how he can clear hiinseirfrom 
one or the other, because m quoting the whole verse in Hebrew, 
he of coarse has given the word ililM othah. 1 cannot t.hink so 
dishonorably of your correspondent, that he would kiiowipgiy he 
guilty of misrepresentation ; therefore the most gentle palHative 
will be to attribute his charge to neglect in not having attended 
to the text in the new translation and to the note. Surely he has 
neither read the note on tlie new transluUoii, nor the text, pr he 
would have seen that I have translated the word HilM othah,mA 
that it is translated literally. But to show the reader the mani- 
fest injustice w^^ich is done by the misrepresentation of the, new 
translation, 1 quote the note on the w^oid P^^ 42 of 

the new translation.^ ** 1 shall now refer the repder to ' in- 

termediate words in this clause, /I'UDninM othah npibayith. 
These words are rendered only by the word WtAm. 
is a compound word, of /lit oth, which here means ip, gee 
1 Sam: vif. lf>-— rix. 15 — Psa. xvi.. ll — cxl. 
gS, and the feniiuipe termination h ha, which, agreably to the 
Hebrew, reads in her ; but according to the idiom of our lan- 
guage, m it, df within^ Accordingly I have here Cranslateti the 
^ text, Moil sham expiate giving the Compound word ff/IM 

^AeiA, Its plain literal reiumg ; but which Kimchi positively.de- 
clytes 1 havsf QiiUtted ; but why, he knows, not !!” , r • 

1 hope^tbat in future llipse who write like, JbUmthiy wi|l.(^epd 
't^'^bktl bave Vrmten before they clia^e me with 1 
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have liot ^coauButted. X should aup^SjCi that. a lihesal writer £»u 
have Doobjeeliovi to acknowledge A^ermr^ though the p.Deteiid« 
er in the British Critic says uothitig urreply. to. the expo* 
sure I have made qt bis igporaiiGe of Hebrew. 

^And yet Kimchit tells his readers that ^*.Mr. Bellamy ,Qiuglit 
VKitto be persecuted, nor ought his motives to be iuiptugoedw” 
XJe says very gravely^ if however he (Mr. X)\) censures the 
aiidiorised veision without reason; if be assumes a superiority 
which is warranted neither by bis talents. imr by bis accurate 
knowledge oj^be tlobrew language, he must be content to sub- 
mit his pretensions to the test of sober enquiry and rigid ioves- 
tigatiuq.” 'riiese i/^s about cenauring thu authorised version 
vwlhuut reason/’ a ud about asf»uip,ing a superiority not war- 
ranted by ts^ent, or aocurale krtwledge of tiie Hebrew lan- 
guage — $ob^r inquiry and rigid in^f$ligation 9 * come with a bad 
grace from hira, who actually i»as not been able by his talent, 
accurate Liiowledgp of die Hebrew, sober inquiry and rigid in- 
vestigation/’ to inform his readers that Uie word HilM ot^h, is 
not omitted in the new translation. 

The reader will find in the note on the new translation of this 
verse the following words, the word mibayUh^ (which 
follows rUIH othnh) is not noticed in the common Version, which 
is^ absolutely necessary to obtain the meaning of. the sacred 
writer ; indeed it cannot be known without it ; and it is surprising 
how translators have dared to reject it. No other reason can be 
assigned, than that they have not understood that God always 
communicated w'ltli his people from the mercy-seat after the fall. 
They have supposed* that the first itisiiU^iou of the Cherubim 
waaiQ the time of Moses, when all the particulars were given to 
him in th'e mount. But 1 shall frequently have occasion to ob- 
serve, that the Hebrews had the tabernacle in Egypt, ^iid brought 
it with them into the wilderness, before that which was con]niand-> 
ed to be erected by Closes. And thus this important knowledge 
has been covered 'in oblivion, as w^ellaathe priesthood before 
thO' flood, and from tlie flood to the establisbinent of tbe I^viti* 
eai priesthood at the time' of Moses. This woid mibayith, 
is truly translated by; houae, or temple^ a place for divine worship. 
See fl Singe xi. It), li*--Isa. Ivi. 7 — 1 Chron. vi. 10— -xxiii. 
lO^xxxv. S0--!-Prov. xvii. 1. And wiih theO mem prefixed, 
mUhfOr evert, it means the interfo^apariment, wfaicb was the 
place of tbe mercy-seat, and the]^ of tbe covenant, where 
Moab, as the priest of God, received the divine Vommuoication 
fr^m betwem the Cberubinu » 

lUmchi however floes ixot appear tagivei any. credit to tbe fli'^ 
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^ifie coTirmatiicsition from above ihe CheViibim ; and I fear there 
nveinarlj of this de.seripttoii' u*ho not hesitate to sav, wHIt 
Mr. Whittaker, that this is a theory kiventodby Mr. Bellamy^’* 
although it is positively' declared iti the sacred volume. See 
fcixod. XXV. eC— Numb.- vii. 89. BuS^in the Gritical Be* 
MARK'S on Mr. W., to Mhich 1 refer the reader, I have 
shown his total deficiency in the Hebrew, and that when 
ne undertook to write against the hew translation, so ignontnt 
was he of Hebrew, Uiat he did not know the difference between 
the benone orparfidp/e activeymd the third person kingular preter 
of the verb. ^ 

Kitnchi in the next paragraph attempts to frame a portial ex* 
ruse for the w riter of the bti^ok. against* the new translation^ Mr.. 
Whittaker; and for the wrif^‘in the Quartet ly . Review. He 
quotes a passage from the 'flATticle of S. T. in youf’^Journal Nd. 
XIjI I. p. 331. S. T;*^says, At least 1 think he (1. e, the 
Quarterly Heviewer) will refrain from persecuting the tnaii whose 
'<fole design is to defend the sacred vuliiine against the attacks' of 
the enemies of divine revelation, and against tfiota: vrho declare 
that the sacred original, the inspired volume, is corrupt. 1 coii- 
c.eive that a more dangerous dogma cannot he promulgated, for 
it it \%*€re believed, theie would be no dependence on the Bible; 
Its genuineness and authenticity would vanish at once, and deism 
Mould bury in oblivion the truths of the (Gospel, ns those great 
truths overwhelmed the Pagan religion at the time of Consiati.^ 
line the Great.'' 

Kiiiichi then drags in his palliative for those who have 
impiotisiy presumed to impugn the sacred original fnsjnred 
volume: he savs, ** I’he word cotrnpty which is used by your 
correspondent, has some tendency (though probably without 
design) to mislead." “ Used by your correspoiideiit," does Khii- 
chi say P Surely he must know that it is used by your con'espnn* 
•lent, as quoted by him fiom Mr. W'hittakcrVbook, page f Kf; 
where the reader vrill 6nd this dangerous dogma, wntien witbbut 
any thmg vague or unmeaning, but evidently with design to show 
in this pRgo, as he does in many pagek of his book, that the 
sacred volume is corrupt. ^ 

Kimcfai attempts to state what he calls the rase sini^Iy ;** 
truly 'it IS a ** siiupie case/' and the leasouing upon it is so con- 
tradittory that it cannot be a^iUed. He says, '^'Fhe state of 
the case is simply this : -Eitl^'Ae texlr of the Old Testament ie- 
»oto Mpure andpetfici, inevery ioord and letter, as it' was when ' 
it was first penned by the inspired writers ; or it has sufteted moW' 
or los^^aafeVery human ^ork har done,* from ^theoccasmimloir^ 
VOL. XXIII. Cl. Jl. NO. XLV. I 
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lessness or mistak^^s of transcribers. Now as nil oilier worka^ 
of ev^i^ age and nation, have suffered from the faults of tran*' 
HcriberV, it follows that the Hebrew text could not hax'e been 
preserved pure and pritectiq every word and ieltci to tlie pre- 
sent day, after having fbeen transcribed so many thousands 
of times, without a constant miracle, guuiding tlie Uuusciibers 
from the possibility of mistake/' That the iJebiew text has 
not been tnnucniously preserved from faults of transcribers, is 

S roved by the difleietit readings of the niamisciipts collated by 
[ennioott aiicf Ue llos&i, many of which enable ns to restore 
with the greatest piobnbility the otigiiial readings of passages 
which were before obscure, if not unintelligible. Yet ilis wisely 
ordained by a good Providence, .that those various leadings do 
not at all affect the doctrines and ^irecepls of our religion. 

- Now if this be '^simply the state of the rase/’ if the sacred 
inspired volume be cot nipt, through the eiiois of transcribers, 
we do not know what extent those errors have been com- 
mitted, the whole genuineness and authenticity of scripture 
would be swept aw'ny at once. A bettei aigiiment than tlii« 
could not be put jnto the hand of the objector ; it surpasses ail 
that ever was advanced against the tiiilhs of the sacred volume. 

But, says Kiinchi, It has siifFcrcd more or less, as every Jm- 
mau W'ork lias done, ft 0111 the occasional carelessness or mistakes 
of transcribers/' 

Here then our modem Kinichi, and every man wdio believes 
in divine levelation, are at issue. If the Sacred Scriptures be 
dwiiieli/ given y if th^ sacred writers w'ere inspired to write them, 
then they raiinot be a human worky or the work of man y as Kim- 
chi ventures to assert, lliey would be of no greater authority 
than the Koran or ilie V'cda. 

Kinichi thinks that it would have required constant mira- 
cle to, have guarded the tianscribers fioni the possibility of mis- 
take, after having been transcribed so many thousands of 
times.'’ If KimVhi will read wjiat 1 bavj^^advanced on this sub- 
ject in tlicr Critical Examination of the blunders made 
by Mr. WIrttiaker and the Quarterly Reviewer, he will be sensi- 
ble that there has been a constant miracle” for the presejva- 
fioti of the Sacred Sciiptures, to guard the transcnbeis from the 
possibility of mistake. A whole nation has, in the 01 of Di- 
vine Providence, been appoint^^ to guard the aaci^ letter, 
which never was the case with the perishable prodiictious of man. 
Abd although their ancient enemies the Babylo'tiians, Grecians, 
and Rofhans, are' sunk in oblivion ; tlie Hebrews remain a nu- 
nierdus people anior^ all the nations of the eailh, agreeably to 
the Diviiie coinmuaiGation which was given as recorded in Lev. 
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44. When they be in the land of' their enemies, I mil 
not cMSt them awa^, neither will I abhor t}iem to destroy them 
utterly. 

Kiniciii retails from the Quarterly Reviewer, and the Quarterly 
Reviewer from others, thishneknied remark — constant mira- 
cle.*’ If the Quarterly Reviewer be blind, w'liy does not 
Kimchi open liis eyes ? Does he not see that the HebrevCs 
are scattered into alt nations? Docs he not see that they are 
not cast away, or destioyed ? Is not this t|]e«greatest of all 
miracles, that they remain a distinct people in the midst of all 
the nations on earth? I'liis undoubtedly is a “ constant miracle 
a miracle for the expiess puipose of guaiding the sacred 
letter against the infidel graijp of such writers as the Quarterly 
Reviewer, and nil such dangerous writers as have the boldness 
to declare, that the sacred inspired volume is corrupt.” 

1 have also shown that the diflTerent readings of manuscripts 
collated by Keunicott and De Rossi, arc no fnoof that the He- 
brew text has not been miraculously preserved from faults of 
transcribers; for if the government wcie desirous of having 
unothcr collation of manuscripts, a much larger quantity might 
he supplied for half the amount. But the reader should remem- 
ber that such manuscripts as weie collated by Keunicott and De 
Rossi, were never admitted as Synagogue copies ; and that 
every copy adiiiilted as a Synagogue copy, is tlie same in evciy 
Synagogue in tlie world. 

But the most inconsistent part of the reasoning of Kimchi is, 
** a good Providence has wisely ordained that these various read- 
ings do not affect the doctrines and picccpts of religion while 
the same good Providence” has not ordaiiieil the other parts of 
liis word to he pieserved. If a good Providence ordained that the 
various readings should not affect the doclrincs and piccepts of 
religion, would not the same good Providfyice have ordained 
that the various readit^s should not have affected the other parts 
of the sacred woid i Vrhy should the precepts and doctrinal parts 
be ordained to he invulnerable to the attacks of various readings, 
while the lest were to have no part in such ordination, but were 
to be li'*hle to be made impure by the ignorance or carelessness 
of trar scrihers ? 

1 and: authorised to accuse the writer w'ho has taken the high- 
sounding name of Kimchi, as^^fair and partial. For in a note he 
says, parl^MlarlyWhitti/ker’s Historical and Critical IiKiuiry 
into the interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures : the appendix 
to which contains a list of grammatical errors committed by Mr«- 
Belik'my.” But he has not liad candor enough to refer the reader 
to the Critical Examination of Mr. Whittaker’s book. 
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where die reedier will find, and particularly in the. wftppendix,. 
the blundera and errors in grammar committed hy Mr. Whit> 
taher, as well as an exposure of his dogma, that tAc mend 
in^pred volume, the original Hebrew scripture, ts corrupt. 

JOHN BELLAMY. 


PRIZE GREEK POEM.* 

College^ Edinburgh, Oct. 1820. 

The enclosed poem is one of four that obtained prizes in my 
classes during last session of College. It was written by a 
young man, educated at a country school, and whose know'> 
ledge of Grech was very trifling before he entered this Uni- 
versity. Though & severe critic might find some faults in it, 
yet I think I may venture to say that 1 have seen few pro- 
ductions of the kind of equal merit, whether the language, the 
sentiment, oi the versification be considered ; and it may perhaps 
undeceive some, who have no opportunities of judging, but 
who have been led by malicious and- false statements to sup- 
pose that students at this University acquire but a scanty know- 
ledge of Greek literature. By giving it a place in your next 
Number of the Classical Journal you will oblige, 

GEORGE DUNBAR. 
EJS THN 

THN AOHNAinN NJKHN EN MAPAOnNI. 

rroiroi, r, Mapa$&vs xrapai x^trfbijdsv opmpat 
UtA^Bos uv^ptSpiMV tritv Teu^ert irap.^avomo’t. 

Tdis ^ avipif 7rpaiti<rtv iotHireg AvTtupb vuxt\ 

Uamsg axTiv juuXiy{e-i pLefiawreg 7(^i 

Jjhtopirepoi jroXu irsp, r<ug S’ arpopog gtrr' evl BupUg. 

. \ jKsd iMVr ors vrparid iyyug eourt, 

‘ OlSreag rig grpopuix^v ttix'KeTat aurmg. 

** ^AgBpeg ’ABtivcuci, vOv e^tlptr* ‘'Apjjet, 

t 

*■ We have thought it due to the Muter and the Scholar to leave the 
Poem exactly u swt to us. £t>. 
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** Ka\ Tp^ovtav ufiXf aptr^g fi1t^a9-dt VttXdtit&tf* ' - 
“ Oi TTserov 6lr^'*upyoig Jp^g^ 

Kai (r6svog''JSxT6(og oux c^o^ouvr' Tm xt^dg fXoivro. 
** *Hfie7'g ^ a? rraiSoov /ta^^ojusd* ujrep ijS} ’yuvaixwV 
OSg Srj Jli^trai <pa<r) irie<rQivTag xparspalirt 
'A§s/isvcit Se<r/noT<n (pi'haig atro jrarpiSog afag. 

“ *^XX‘ &ysT , av^peg, vuv veiprr^o-ofJLev elre xe Son/ 
ToTdrS* r,fuif Zsftg xT^Sog, oi nroXu ^i^Tspol hrfiLtv.’* 
Toiouroig iirsitriv ixwrTtp 6vfu>v o^tvsi. 

"ilg S’ or c^«uyo/ifvi], S«iwp n-arayto, ^T^oyag Airt>^ 
'Aerrpuirrei ^ruxivaag,- hri aUTjfottg x^^a ^Spovira. 
OuTtog yuv e^S^tov o^fiMartv SToi 'A)^au\ 

'Hxfi Sstritetrlri,- xai rotg Stto yij xoy»^/!^ti, 

Oi S' hri iroyroTTopoug l^ctg (ps6yov(r/ /tAttX* tSxa, 

OuTi yap bppLrjy xat “xplipag jM,ij»you(rtv *Aya.imy. 
UuKKbX 8’ aq Ueptrmv b^exovTat Soup) SapJvTsg. 
Xalpers wv up^eTg Aavawv o’mrijptg avavrcov. 

’’Hp.ari yap ro'urtp, Tporepov ^poviatv auei 6ufJihv 
'^JEXXijtiv xoex^ vaa-i rvpavyog rnjiiaTa reaff^^u, 

''II vuv 8^ XQarspibv xa) eTiSuBepov ^rop i)(pvTag 
'AySpojtri irsg vXebveo'iv aya<r<ra)y ofSe <Pofie7<r$ai’ 
'T/Asig S’ e/ATreSof e^rre xa) s^OpoTg efxere fir^Sev 
’’Tirregov, upt-Tv oirmg SouXiov ^putp IttIxSi)" 

OuTcog Mov<rmv ally ’AOijyai Sto/xar errovrat. 

JACOBUS DICKSON. 


biblical criticism. 

Rkading some time ago the xvHth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostlea, my attetitioii was arrested by the word 4»v*8J» 
tv. 30.), which ill the authorised English .version is render^ 
“ winked at.” The purport of the following observations is 
to show that t^e word ought to have been otherwise tran^ated, 
and that St. Paul not only does not attribute to Jehovah any 
Ibjng like connivance at the cruelties and superstitions of the 
preceding generations of idolaters, but actually signifies 0ie 
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abkofrekee md cdntentpt ^ith virhich, as a holy and a jealous * 
God^** hfe could not foil to view them. 

It is indeed an easy way of solving the difficiiity which appears 
tq clog this passage^ to say that the w ord being derived frpm 
virep and etBeeo means simply to look over or to^ overlook*' and to 
offer thi<i etymology as a defence of the commonly received 
interpretation. But, in the same way it might be said, that 
because sldew means to see, therefore vvepetBsoD must mean to 
oversee, or mpervise^ or superfntatd ; more especially, as elBiou, 
being a tiansitive verb, generally signiiies lo see (oi ktiore), and 
can never be I endered by the veib to look, because the latter 
is a neuter verb. Allowing, however, that uvsgeiBsco does mean 
to look over, (though it were more correctly rendered io look 
above or beyond) it still remains a question, whether it means 
to look over in merty^* or in contempt and anger ; and, for an 
answer to this question we must refer of course to other passages 
in the Scriptures and elsewhere, in which the same word is to 
be found. As the word does not occur in any other passage of 
the New Testament, vve must direct our research to the Sep- 
tuagint version of the Old, in which we find it very frequently 
employed, corresponding to one or other of the i'dlowing 
Hebre«v words ; r^OH and obirm. QVt. DKD, 

Of these wofds the fiist, third, and fourth diiectly favor the 
signification for which 1 would contend, being commonly ren- 
dered by the Latin wovAf^indignatus cst, coutemsit, and excaudiiit, 
respectively ; and being also the words for which is 

most commonly employed. The same may be said of 2^31, 
reliquit, which in the only passage cited by Tromniius (Job 
vi, 14.) ia rendered in our English version by the word for-- 
saken. Of the remaining w^oids that which seems most favor- 
able to the authorised translation is se occultavit, and in 

Levit. XX. 4, it is particularly favorable to it ; but in the four 
remaining passages in which the LXX have rendered it by 
M€geiSi(o, it evidently means, he despised, or rcas angry with. It 
is therefore rendered accordingly in those passages by one or 
more of the versions^^ lii the same manner the word uxspiiiiw 
might very safely be translated in all the passages where it 
corresf^ds to pravaricatus est ; and indhed in every place 
where it occurs in the Old Testament excepting only Levit. xx. 

which weighs but little against so many contrary authorities, 
and Num. xxii* SO, (in which place it ansd-ers to lODH, 


Vido Troinnui Concord. 


Vide Biblia PolygloCta. 
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• soIUhs est) where its isignificatiott scenic rather problematicfil.* 
On the whole therefore, the authority of the LXX almost 
directly cotUradicls tlie ioterpretatUm coniinoaly given to |he 
particular passage in question, aud instead of leading us to sup** 
pose that God winked at** the times of ignorance, Leaches us 
niihcr to infer from the language of St. Paul tlpit he looked 
upon these limes with anger and abhorrence^ 

From the LXX w'e turn to the great body of Greek writers. 
Blit here, as in the New Teslanieiil, unfortiin^ely, authorities 
for the word in question seem to be paiticularly scarce ; so much 
so, that by some Lexicographers the v\oul is omitted altogether. 
Thus, as there is a Greek concordance of tiie New Testament, 
bearing the name of Henry Stephens^ (supposed, by the way/ to 
have been the compilation of some meanei auihoi,*; so also there 
is the geiieial Lexicon of bcapiila (Dasilea.^, iti neither 

of which is It to be found. Schrevclius indeed mentions tlie 
word, but gives it no other sigiiitication fhiHii (onNivenfid 
'nulo; a signiiicutiun evulenil^ taken fiom the suppose d meaning 
of the very passage undei consideration, and which he has not 
thought tit to contirm by the citation of any classical authority, 
though on other words of raie occurrence he is generally accus- 
tomed so to do. Hederic, on the contiarv, assigns to the word 
no meaning but quoting for authority ^Vct. xvii; 17, 

and iLlian. V. [1. ii. '30, and xii, 17, where the word evident-* 
ly bears that meaning, bchlciisiier, however, is \( iy copious on 
the word, giving, besides some of the passages cUed m Trom- 
mius, one authoiity fiom Plato, foui horn ^liun (two of them the 
same as those in Uedeiic), and one from Maictis Antoninus ; in 
all which the word means either 1v despise or iu be angrif with, 
a signihcatioii which is allowed by iJcsycliins and Stiidas^’^ 
whereas for the sigtiificalion cunfuvendo disAtniufo, though he 
(Schleusner) thinks, for a reason which «bliall be mentioned 
presently, the word may bear that meaning, he offers no direct 
authority at all. To the authorities given by Hederic and 
Schleusner may be added one given by Pooled from Plutarch, 
and one which I have lately met with in Herodotus, in both of 
which the word has the same meaning as lA all those which they 

- - - t - ■ — 

« 

* This is conrciiin^ rather too much ; fot rooks Irnnslates tlie Si^ptuagint vcisiuii 
of tho passage thus ■ Nvmquid de^ectione despictens Jed sm ttbiJ Vide Synop»iii 
CilUcomm in loc.'cltnt. 

* Vide Bihliographicol DictionaTy, ' 

? VMc Sclilciihnrii Lexicon, sub xitr. (Kdinb. 181 1.) 

* Hesych. 6ircf>o^ ftiiid. Kora^poveT, “ 

^ Vide iSy nop. Cril. iu Act. xvii. 17. 
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have <;ited. Tlie passage in Herodotus is .as foUowa : 
(K\uir5ifns) vvcpiSettv ^laava^t ha, fiiy (T^hti (*/ffi)]vai/oi^) ai uvral 
€»<ri fuXa) aco) ’‘Itna-i. . . , ra^ u.troavotLaO’B^ xai hicolriirt vXaivas 

i^aa‘(roya 2 v• 

,The sigiiKticalion thus established by the authoritv of the 
V^x, and other wiiters^ is farther confirmed by the signifies-* 
tioii M'hicb all the Lexicographers agree in giving to the s^nony-* 
mous words unt^nroyLai and uxapopato, and to their numerous 
co-derivatives, ui alt v\hicb without exception is implied an idea 
either of anger or contempt, but chiefiy of the latter. 

In addition to all this, and even supposing that u7repsiSiot> may 
sometimes correspond in meaning to coMiiveo or condono^ vet, 
by the analogy of Greek construction and the genet al usage of 
translation, such an interpretation is, in the passage in question, 
altogether inadmissible. Lt is well known that xchen a participle 
and a verb in Greek are rendered bp Um verb% in JEnglidi, 
those verbs must be' connected bp a conjunction copulative; 
whereas in the present instance, in which vinfi^tlv and uvayyiKKu 
are so rendered, our translators have made use of a conjunction 
disjunctive. This they obliged themselves to do by interpretr- 
ing (mipildv tunked at,'* because, inconsequence of this trans- 
lation, there is. evidently an ^'opposition of meaning” implied 
ill the two clauses in which the woids tespeclively occur. But 
ill 80 doing, tliey have both violated the structure of the sentence, 
and gone contrary to their own geneial usage, according to 


* I mention this passage more particularly, because M. Roilin in liis Ancient 
Jlistoiy has fallen into an error lesiieji to the circomsUince here montioned. 
which an attention to the nieaniog of ilie word in GOuiiC.\iou with that of 

the iirordB immediately following, would certainly have prevented. Herodotus is 
peaking of tlie change made by C’Hstheiics (the rival of Isagoras) in the number and 
dcnoxouiaUon of the Athenian tribes. On thin subject (vi. 06.) he says ■ rerpa^d* 
Aaw t6ifra$ *A0ijsHitovs, Scicg^^Aous tiro(ri<rf,7&y''lwy95yraiduy,V9\loyror,icei}jJyucdi- 
ifcd *ApydSetfi, xal 'OitAijtoj, turaWd^as rks i7:uvvfiia5’ Itrixuptw 8* Mpwv 
7ip(^ K. T. X. j and then, after one of those digressions fo* 

which lie Is remarkable, adds the passage above quoted. From tliesc sentfiices 
(for he refers in this part of his Histoiy to Herodotus) JVI, Koliin, misled perhaps by 
the involution of the former sentence, and certainly overlooking tiic aigniiicatiun of 
CwajiMe in the latter, lias gathered, that CUisthenes made an ** afteratieu in the form 
of thttir (the Atlienian) csUblislinient, and instead of >1 tnbes, whereof they consisti* 
ed beforp, divided that, body into 10 tribes, to which he. gave the names of the 10 
aoM if /flU /” (£ng1. Trapsl. Book v, art, 8.) Now it does nol appear that loh 
ever bad more than 4 aona, via, those whose names are here mentioned, and to 
whom Bunoides refere in a passaf^e of his Jon qgpl^ in Potter’s Archosologia 
Cneca: and it is manifest from this very passage in Herodotui, that Clisthenes 
was so far from ipving their aamea to the Athenian tribes, that he even*-8ir«^9dur 
l»va»(te. fit iMtMT eoniepiBftim, as Schwei^seaser has expressed i0*-8bolished 
thuni, and substituted others in their stead, introduciag among the rest the name of 
A|a\ (sun of Tdamon), 
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which, ill every other place where stoiilar expi'e^sions are ren- 
dered by two verbs, those verbs are (I believe) invariably con- 
nected together by the coptdative cf//cf ; not excepting even those 
places where, as ui the present, a verb of the present tense fol- 
lows a pai iiciplo of the aoiist. 

Jn answer to these observations it may be said, that our 
Englisli version of the passage is countenanced by the ^ithiopic% 
and by the opinion of nunieroiis critics and commentators. So 
it CtfitHiuly is. Chrysostom, among Others, is very particular 
ill his coniinent on this passage, disiinguishtnsr between the 
meaning of iirepeiSico and Me says : ti oSv ; ouSeU tovtoov 

; c;i6stf r&v SeXovTcov fAsrttvosii^ ing) toutwv Xfyar ov vsg) 
T«v A7re\6o>Ta)Vj «XX* el; *7r«gayylXXer ovx uwatTfl Xiydv viJi^Sig, 
oax fiTTsv, Ixeivo; oux vnrsv, sidetrvv.^ eeXX' 

r^yvo^aran, UTrsgi/Sei', tout oCh uTrutTU xo^Atriv. (V^id. in loc.) 

And on ilie same side are found Groluis, liia^nius, Reza, Sanc- 
tuis, ValabluK, Piic;eiis, and a host of othcis. Rut their opinion 
Mill be found to rest cliietly on those passages iii ♦he Septuagint 
where uTrspetcieo answers to D^J^nrt (in which the Greek word 
has been hliown above to be capable of the signification con- 
iemsit or iratus est, as %vell as coumoendo dissimuiavit,) without 
any direct confirmation from other writers of the interpretation 
which they have thought proper to adopt. * 

It may also be said, that in two copies the w^ord is not mgiSevy, 
but TTfltptSwy,^ wbidi would ceitainly be very well rendered by 
routnoendo di^imulaie^ or oculo non aticnlo pratermitUre^ in 
wiiich sense it is frequently employed; but the small number 
of copies ill which this lectio varia occurs, and the similarity 
existing betw'ecn uTripiScov and vapiitov^ when written in the ab- 
breviated funn, make it probable almost to certainty, that this 
difference is assignable solely to an error on the part of the 
transcribers. • 

Other objections, which persons of more extensive research 
may be acquainted with, may possibly be offered in addition to 
those already stated. But there is none perhaps more plausible 
than that which is supplied in the parallel passage which has been 
before cited in the note upon Chrysostom ; a passage which 
seems at first sight to be totally irreconcilable with the inter- 
pi elation for which I am contending, and has-been in the judg- 

■ ■ '- V 

* Chrysostom is rather unfortunate in Uie use of this word as it happens 

to he precisely the word which the Apostle has made use of in the paraUei passage. 
Act. xiv. 1&-— *09 itf rats vsifig»x*V/4UW9 ytPwi eWt wdirrtt rit ISaif vopedseSos 
Tnir 6Mf aitr&v , — a passage which the comment of Chrysostom djieedy contnuUcls* 
^ l^uo codd. habent napiMy** Schlcusiicr. 
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meiit .of^ some^ critics the priucipal barrier against its upiversaL 
acceptation as the legitimate ami only meaning of the word. 
So Schleiisner, though he allows the auihoiity of the LXX 
to favor this interpretation,* adds almost immediately, pos* 
sunt tainen haec verba etiam ita expln :in, coiiiii\eiido dissimu- 
lavit vt-l silentio traiismisit tempora ignoraiitiu',” and lefers to 
tjic parallel passage above iiiciiHoncd. lint the ditlieulty ari- 
sing from this passage will vanish in a moment when it is re- 
membered that although God is said therein to have ** hujfeted 
(or hft) all men to walk in their own ways,*' it is not said 
whether he did so by cunitivaiue or in contetnpt and anger, and 
the w Old ga«j is employed sometimes in the lattci sense as well 
as ill the former. Thus Thersites, in the very paroxysm of 
his scorn and resentment against Agatnemiion, and while attempt- 
ing to loiise the Greeks to revenge themselves upon him for 
the wrongs which he had done them, says, 

Oma^s vtfi triiv vi!]U(r} vswjuLtSoi* tovSs S* eoojxsv 
Autov evi Tpoiip yipat Wctrireixgv, 

^ .... Iliad. II. CJfJ. 

This signification will also accord with (lom. ch. i. where 
Su Paul mentions again the moral dereliction of llie heathen, 
and ascribes it not to the connivance of Jehovah, but to his 
judgment on their inveterate and infatuated obstinacy. (See 
particularly v. SI to 124). On the wiiole tlicrelorc would it 
not be better that tlic passage, instead ol standing as it does iii 
cur authorised translation, should be rcndeied in some such 
manner as the following: Morecoer (rod has been amjrri/ with 
the times of (such) ignorance^ and now connnutuh all men 
troet^ where to repent. I'bere will then be no need of a long 
comment to clear Jehovah from' the charge* of connivance, and 
a proper consistency will be maintained betvreen tlie interpreta- 
tion of this passage and the general tenor of other passages in 
Scripture where idolaters arc mcnlioiicd. 

Frodshdm. : Nov. 1820. 

./. Clio WT HER. 

Priorrm vero exptiratiunem (^i. c \ uig, de^ptcienH ) ituadot cL cuiiiiuriidat 
non solum senes oration*-, ctiani usub loqiicndi anud Alcxaudrinob interinctcb,” 
5tc. Vide Lexicon i»ub voc. 
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OF THE LATIN HISTORIANS BEFORE 

LIVY. 

PART 1. 

In consoqucm-e of the nearly total loss of the works of all llie 
c:irl\ Koiiian Historians, ilin iitiislied productions of Sallust 
and Livy stand alono as regards all preceding atteliipts, and the 
art of liistoncal wnlmg seems to have sprung to peitectioii at 
its hiith A nearer approach, however, disclo^tes a long line of 
historians, who fioni small beginnings* gradually increase with 
the grovVlh of their native city in wealth »»f m?»ieriuls and rich- 
ness ot style, which certainly reached their acme in the noble 
writers we liave just named. The remains of these ancient 
aiilhurs aie lew — of some only the name exists; but to 
many Livy was largely indebted fc^r his materials, and to some 
perhaps for nsehil instruction in the scicme of winch he is 
leitainly a master. The ait of history lias itself a history, and it 
Cannot he unintorosting to trace its use and progress iii ancient 
Rome — to mark the tirst eftorts made in it, of a gloiioiis 
people who begin to feel that they have done, and are doing, 
things worthy of being handed down to posterity. The mate- 
rials for a sketch of this kind aie to be found in the learned and 
laborious work <d \'(»ssius * de Iliatorirt.^ Latniis, and in the 
historical collections of historical fragments of iliccoboni ^ and 
otheis. I'lie liealise of Vossiits is oveilaid with that which 
may now be teimed useless, though doubtless at the tune neces- 
sary, discussion. It (lowevct supplies all that leaining can bring 
to the task. VVe do not pretend to any piofuuiid eriiditinn on 
the subject ; but we hope, with his assistance and aided by our 
own enqiiiiies, to afford wliui is as far we k^iow a desideratum 
ill English litoiature, an account of the most ancient lioniaii 
writers of history and the subjecls of uiiicli they severally treated. 

Home was more than o(K) yeais without an historian. Her 
legislatois had howevei oiduiiied various modes of perpetuating 

* Gcrardi Joahuis Vossii IlisKnuis Latinis Libii lre«i, L»js;. Bat. ap. 
Jo. Mail e. 1027. It is addicsseu to the tamoub Duke of nuckinghara, 
the favorite ol James 1, iii avrry trununs ilc'dieiition. 

* Ant. Uic;cc)l)i)iii Rhudigitu dc liistona liher, cum fragnienns Ilistori- 
corum veteriiin Latiiiorum aiinioia fide et diligcutia ab eoiJeni collectis et 
auciis, Basil. 1579. See also Fragraenta Utsionconim collccta ab Anto- 
nio Augustino, cmeiidata a Fulvio Ursino. Antverp. 1595. 
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the of events, and the love of fame which so remarkably 

cliaracterised her citizeiiSi established many acts of domestic piety 
^ell calculated to furnish materials for tlie future historian. 
From the beginning of the Roman state the High Pontiff com-* 
luitted the traiisHCtioiis of every year to writings upon a \vhite 
board, which was exposed at his house for the general informa- 
tion of the citizens. These were the Amuiies maximL^ Toge* 
ther with tlicse there are mentioned tXxehibii linleif probably 
records of the* different magistrates^ to which Livy often refers ; 
vaiious religious and ceremonial books, the accounts of the 
Censors^ the family inemorials, and the inscriptions and statues 
erected in memoiy of signal events; winch ueie all of a nature 
to be highly useful to the bistdriaii. Unhappily, however, the 
greater part of these documents perished in the burning of 
Home by the Gauls, ^ and hence arises that unceitaiiity in its 
early (iistory which has been the subject of so much discussion. 
When, hov\ever, from this wreck of authentic materials the 
oiigiii and hibtoiy of the nation became obscure and difficult to 
be, rightly ascertained, there were not wanting iiicii who came 
^ward to supply the defect. The first Punic war seems to 
ha\c infused the histoiical spirit into the few who had at that 
time made any progress m letters, /{'hey appear to have then 
first become unwilling that such important evtuts as iiiaiked its 
duration should pass on to, oblivion, without attempting to 
pl^rpetuatG them iii such homely phrase as their language and 
education then supplied. The iiaivation of contemporaiy affairs 
iiatuially led them back to the cousidjeration of ancient times ; 
apd after Cj. Fahim Pictor once set the example, Rome never 
wanted histonaus to record her exploits, or antiquaiiaiis to iiives* 
tigate her origin. — Rome was more than 500 years without an 


* The passage in Ciccro which describes them is loo remarkable to be 
omitted. £rat enim bistoria nihil aliud nisi annalium coiifectio. 
Cnjiisrei memoriu?(]ue pnbluije. retinenda: causa, ab initio reruin liomana^ 
r,unt neque: ad riibiiiim Muqium Pontificem Muxnnuni res onincssiogu- 
lo'runi anhornin htcris mand<ibat P. Maximus, refcrcbatqne in album, ct 
pfoponebat tahulam 'donii ut esset puiesias poptilo cugnostendi, iiqne 
.eciam nunc nominantur.” Lib. 2 dc Oral. 13. 

^ We learn tins fact from Livv, who complains i-f the paucity and the 
obscurity of inatcna'ls lor the first part of his work: ** Quas ab condita 
urbe Iloma ad captani candern, quinqiie libiis expuMii: res <fuum 
vetu&tate obsiuras, veliiti qine hiagno ex inter valhi luci viz cet^ 
nuntur: turn quod rar» per cad cm tempura litfrnt: fucre, nna custedia 
fidelis memorne rerum gestarum : et q^iod, ctianisi quie in commeniariii 
pontijicumf ahttqw f^bticis privatuque crant monuMcntiSf inceiisa urbe pfe- 
raqueinlerieie. Lihk 6. c. j. 
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lujitorian, and before the first production of Fabius Pictor her 
htitory had never been attempted^ except in the verses of Nsevius 
and Gnnius. 

Fabius Pictor^' whom Livy calls scriptorum antiquixsimm, 
and longe antiquiswnus anctovy was provincial quaestor in the 
year U. C. 53d. After the battle of Canute he was selectcMl as 
the fittest person to be sent to consult the oracle of Delphi,* 
where he enquired the pibbable issue of the war and the means 
of appeasing the Gods. Livy thus appeals to bis authority, ns a 
contemporary of the events on the lianks of the Thrasymeniaii 
lake : “ Fabium, aqua/em temporibm hujmce belli potmimmi 
auctoreai hahuiJ^ I'lie subjects which tabim appears to hh\e 
chosen, judging from the few fragnienta which still remain, weje 
the antiquities of Italy, the origin of the ci^y, and the contem- 
peuary events of his times. He wrote, rt is probable, in 
Greek as well as in Latin, and is said to have been laigely 
indebted to Gicek authors. His name ^nd aiithoiity arc 
frequently introduced in the works of succeeding authors, 
and generally with respect. Cicero thus characterises his 
style, as well as that of the annalists who succeeded him - 

Hanc siniililiidinein sciibendi multi seciiti sunt, qiii sine tdiia 
oinamentis monimentu solum tempdriim, hominum locorum, 
gcstarunique reruni leliquerunt; tabs noster Cato et Pictok et 
Piso, qiii neque tenenl quibus rebus ornefiir, et dum hiteiligatur 
quid dicant, imam dicendi tandetn putant esse brevitatem.’' Poly- 
bius speaks of Fabius at some length, and warns his readers not 
to place implicit faith in him, because be w^as a senator and a 
contemporary of the events he describes, but to consider the 
nature of things themselves, and judge what was worthy of credit. 
Fabius indeed appears to have been partial to his countrymen and 
IS accused hy Polybius in another place of misrepresenting facts 
with an unjust prejudice against the Caithagiuian. Dionysius also 
more than once has occasion to iiieiUion \mr iiistorian ; and 
though he seems to have considerable confidence in the truth of 
his relations of the matters which came under bis knowledge, 
he accuses him of negligence as to the eaily history of Rome, 


* The name of Pictor is derived Irorn his uncle, who painted the Temple 
of Safety , of which cimitn stance Pliny thus speak^i^-** Apud Romanos guo~ 
gue kawit mature huic (pingendi) arti tontigii; siguidem cognomina exeavtz- 
TOR CM traxerunt Fobiiclartstimaggnih^ princepsgufejus cognominis ipse ofdem 
Salutis pinxit ccccl., qua pictura duravU ad nosttam memortamfadej Cleudii 
prineiptau^ exustaP Lib. xxxv. c. iv. 

* Lib. ii. deOrat., et vid. de Leg. lib. i. 
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and blames him for his inaccurate clnniiolu^y. On the whole 
we may conclude, that Fabms possebbcd both the vices and the 
virtues of a tiist histoiuiii in a iiide u^e. In unrirnt matters he 
would i>robably trust too much to uudilioii, and would give in 
to the superstitious cieduhty of his tiuv us to all niurvels related 
of old time: but in the i ecoi ding oi conteinporury events, he 
would be as just and trinuwoithy us the intoleiant putiiott^ni of 
a good citiaenof the lepubiic vvoiilrl fienidt. Wilting with the 
bare object of preserving the memory of events, his nan alien 
would proceed in the order of time, and Ins style be as dry and 
jejune as we Icani from Giccro it really was. Doubtless the 
annals of Fabius were ds little to be compared with the histones 
which 111 the course of a few ages were written in tlic same lan- 
guage, as the rude and barbarous infancy of Home herself W'lth 
the glory and splendor of her fulhgiown foi tunes. ‘ 

The nesi iiistoiian, wluise eaily labois we have to record, 
18 Lucius Cincitis, Alimentus, a distingiiislied Homan senator, 
who was contemporary with the above Fabius Pictor. He 
4>|)pears to have wTitleii Ins most important work in Grectc, 
which seems tohave been a histoiy of the actsof Anmbal, or per- 
hnps generally of tlie .second Punic war, ni which lie w'as himself 
not an undistinguished actor. J^ivy, when speaking td* certain ob* 
scure remains whicli assisted in asceitainmg a date, quotes the 
authority oAliis historian, and calls him diltiienlem falinm mortn-- 
menlorum auctorem; ^ and in another place, when appealing to 
Ins testimony, he entitles him maximus tmetor. In the course of 
the war befell into the hands of Atinibalas a prisoner, andappear^ 
to have been admitted to the familiar intercourse of that famous 
general, if we may judge fioni the conversation to winch J^ivy 
alludes in the following passage: L. Cincins Aiinvenliis, qiii 
captnm se ub Annibale sciibit, maximus auctor, moveret me, 
uisi confunderet numerum Gallis Ligunbusque udditis \ cum his 


^ A Singular mistake was made on the subject of the works of Fabius 
Pictor, by Pighius hi his annah, who at tlie yedr 5.34 asserts them to 
be still in e3(l^tcllce, on the authority of Sigoniiis, who, he ^ayn, had often 
read them at the house of itecratelliis at Venice. That passage of Slgo- 
nius whence Pigbiu^folii’cied the fact is ihc following scholium on Livy, 
where he uieniions Fabius 1. xmii.: llunc tundem itlum ehse^ qtdies Ho- 
moHtds serif utf iraelitrippifftiustnJtm/iMicei/usiorta: qua w man u sertftam 
s^ius apud ornatmimum Ltidovicum Beccatedum legi ; lujus htsiorta stTpCf 
etm hoc bello et m jUis mcminU higoiqus meant that he had often read 
:Apf»ian at V^enice, which was at that time in MS. I'he words from quam 
to legi ought to have been included m brackets. Vid. Voss, de Uist.Lat. 
p. 17* 

* Lib. vii, 3 Lib. xx^ 
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sctibit octogiritu iinltia pedltuni, decern , ei^u it urn, adducta ia 
*JtaIiuiii (magis adtluxisse veiisimilc, et ila quidain auc tores); ex 
ipso audii^se Annibale^ poslquam lihodaiiuni tiansieiat, • igtiUa 
hex uuUia hoiiiinuni^ lugenteiuque tiuinermn equciriim el orutn 
iiimeutorum umibibsc ui Taitijuis/^ J[!)ioriyMUS Muiicaruasseus, 
speaking botli of L. Cnicuis and Fabius Piclnr, sa}s : Toirm c« 
Tcluy avSpMv SKirspoCf ol$ f^lv aurof ipytn§ wapgysvsTO, Sta t^v ifJLirst^iav 
MKpijiwg. uviypa^s. On tli« whole we have no light to doubt the 
suiihoiity ot this stiitemeiii, and we cannot but observe ihc favor- 
able auspices under which Uoinan history connnerfced its career ; 
the two tiiht wiiLers id' it being botii distinguished citizens of the 
htutc, both senalois and inagistiates and actors and contempo- 
raiies oi the deeds they clneily descrilbcd ; who appear to have 
discharged their duly, it not with much oleg*ince orvaiietj, at 
least with e\einphn\ fidelity. Besides his Aimibalica, L. Cin- 
cius wiote in Latin a history of (lorgias the Leoiitine^a singular 
sub;ecl for a Uonian of Ins age to choose; bgt he was doubtless 
well versed in Greek liteidUiie, and piohably wished to iuttcduce 
the study of oratory among bis fellow-citizcu^. He also com- 
]^sed a woik de re Mihta/i, another de and various 

otiieiSj from which we find muiiy qMutatioris in Aldus Geihus, 
Pestus, &c. 

The next wiitei of histoiyiii Rome, M, Porcius Cato, is one 
who was illustiious as a stutesinaii, oiutor^ and general, and whose 
life and actions are well known- to all rcadeis of Roman story, 
lie was a young man in llie second Piiinc war, and lived to the 
third year of the last Punic war. Uesulcs \aiiou5 other works^ 
he appeals to have written an elaboiate history of the rise and 
subsequent transactions of his native city; ol the contents of this 
pioduclion we have a particular account in Cuinehus Nepos^ 
who aNo wiote u book on him as its sole subject. Ab ado- 
lesceiuia/’ says he of Cato, coiifecit oraliones : senex* historian 
acribere mslituit, quaruiii sunt hbri septen?. l^rimus contiuet 
res gestas regiiin populi Romani. Secundus, et tertius, unde 
qiueque civius oiti sil Italica: ob quain rem omnes Ohigines 
videtur appellasse. in quarto autem, bellum Punictim: in 
quinto> secundum. Atqiie haec capiliilatiin ^iiU dicta. Reliqiia 
bella pari modo persecutus est usque ad piafturam Ser. Galb%, 


’ Livy puis a reference to his in the mouth of Oppms trijb. 

^cb., who IS addressing the cenbul Cato borne lime before iliey were 
Written. Wc allow rhe historian to .put speeches into the mouths of men 
who never spoke tlienii but be i»hoiild at least supply them with what 
they might have said. 
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qtii diripuit Ltisitanos. Atque horuni bellorum duces non no- 
minavit^ sed sine nominibtitt res noravit. . iti iisdem exposuit/ 
quae in Itaiia Hi&paniisque viderentur admiranda. In qiiibus 
niiilla industria et diligentia coinparet, multa doctrma/’ If we 
may judge from this description, from one well able to form an 
acourate notion of what was valuable in this department of lite- 
rature, historical writing mu&t have advanced rapidly in the siiort 
interval between Cinrivs and C<i/o. But the highest and most 
remarkable praises of Cato as an aulbor, are to be found in the 
W'ritiugs of Cicero. Tvio passages, which give a more accurate 
idea of the real merits of this ancient historian than could be 
otherwise conveyed, and which likewise show the kind of esti- 
mation in which his worko were held in the more puli-lied times 
of Rome, we shall here quote. The first is from the 
** Catonem qiiis nostrorum oratomm, qui quidum nunc sunt, 
legit P aut quis ndvU omiiino^ at quern virum, chi boiii! iiiiito 
civcm, aut senatorem, aut imperatorem : orator^^ eiiim hoc loco 
quaerimus. Quis illo gravior in latidando i tii!3rb]nr in vitupe- 
randop in sententiia argutior? in docendo edissereiidoqiie subii- 
lior i Refertas sunt orationes amplius centum quitiqnaginta, 
quas quidem adhuc inverienni, et legerim et verbis* et rebus 
iilustribus ; licet ex iis eligtint ea, qtue iiotationc el laudo dicta 
siiit, oinnes oratoriae vii lutes in iis repenentur* Jam vero ()r/- 
giues ejus, qUem doreih, aut quod lumen eloquentia* non habeiit ? 
Amatoies huic clesuntf sicutimiiUis jam ante sseculis, et Philistci 
Syracusio ipsi Tbucydidi, Nam ul lioriini coiicisis scnten- 
tiis, interdum etiam non satis apertisi cum brevitate, turn nimio 
acumine oflictt Theopompus elatione aique altitudine oralionis 
suk: quod idem liysijEe Deniosilienes: sic Cutonis lumimbus 
obstruxit bfEC poaterioruiu quasi exaggerata aliius oratio. Sed 
etiii nosiris inscitia est, quod li ip|i,qiii in Grscis antiquitate 
deleciaiitur, eaqire ,subt|j[{tate quain"*^Aiticam appellant, banc in 
Catonem non ncvvi^unt' quidem. Hyperidee volunt esse et Ly- 
sise. Laudo: sed tftir,noiuni CatoiiisP Attico gencre dicendi se 
gaiidere dicuiit. Sapienter id quidem : atque iitinam imiiarentur; 
nec ossa solum, sed etiam sanguiuem. Giatum est tameu quod 
volunt. Cur igitui; Lysias et llyperides ainatur, cum peiutus 
ignpretur CatoT* ^'he other passage to which W'e referred, is 
puf juto the mouth, of Atticus, in some measure to balance the 
piadses wliich Cicero in a cooler moment said were excessive ; 
or U may b^.that it expresses the real opinion of Atticus, which 
InkJet be different, Qt more moderate than that of the orator* 
** Ego,” says Atticus, Catonem Juum, ut civeni, ut senatorem, 
ut imperatorem, ut viium denique cum prudenlia, turn omni vir- 
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tiitti cscflicntem, proho: nrationes autem ejiis, ut illis teiupon- 
lius valde liuclo. sigiiilicant eiiitii qiiuiidani torinain iiig<Miii, tted 
aciinocluiii inipobtaiii et plane riidejil. Origines verm'um uiitni- 
hus oiatt>riib laudibus refertaa et Catuiiein cum Phillsto et 'riui- 
coinpaiares: Bniloiie te id ccii^ebas, an iiiild prolnitu- 
mill : fpios (iiini, lie a (iiaH'iji qiiidein quib((umii iniitati pole'sl, 
lib til coiiiparub huiiiiiK'Hi 'riisLuiamiiii nuiidum sii.spjcaifileiii, 
quale < ssei cojiiose et ojiiate diicier” Whether Cicero here 
.speaking his own bentiriienls or tliose of Attiens, we have no 
ineaus (d* judging, uiiiebn an idea mn\ he gatheiod frotn liie sraC- 
U'led f*'agiiienls which still exist of the Vaiions pi ndurtioiKS of 
Cato. Some of the'<i(3 happi it to he t)f Miih an extent, as to 
supply lib ill some small iiieasnte v\ith the ptiweroi asccit.iinilig 
the si) Ic and spun. We shaU however quote a pleasant story 
(old 111 a livelv inctiiner, wliuh it appears Auliis Ceilins took fioiii 
ihc 7tli book of tile As he lepea's the aiiei dote 

It'oin nienioi), it cannot he coiisideied as u speenmn of Culo\ 
.sUlCi though it iniiv of his spiiit, ** Mos uiilca son.itoi ibii^ Ko-* 
nue iuil, ill cuiiani < iiiii pra*te\iatis iilns iniioue. '^I'Hinen 
rum in bcnaln lo inajrtr qii.epiain consul tata, eaqiie in 
diem posteiLiui pioLita <‘bi: placMiit, iil euni lem super qua 
ir.ii tav isbciit, lie qnis c'nuiiciaret, piiiisqiiam ch^creia c.sset. 
Alat(‘i Papiiii piitMi, qni cum paiente suo in cinia jnerat, per- 
contata rst iiliiun, quidnam in bcnatii pdites egisNent r pin i le- 
spondit, tur'iirdiini c.s^r , in que id din liceic. Miiliei lit aiiiiiendi 
f'lipulioi. ^nireiuni ic>, et siioiilnini pueii annnuni cjiib ad in- 
■jiiircnduni eveiberat. Quaeni ijitiir toIllpleb^llls violetniu'-qiie. 
Turn piier, matie iirgente, lepidi atque lesdvi meiulai ii consilium 
capit. Actum in senuiii dixit, ulnim videietiir iiiilnis, exque 
Uepiih. cs.se, uiiiisnc nt iluas uxotes li.ibeiet, an nt una apiid 
duos niipta esst-l. Hoc ilhl iil aiidivit,. aniiniis cfunpavcscit : 
domo tiepiildtis cgicditui: ad cetcia.s tnalroiias peivenit. Ac 
beiiatuni postiidie inati Uitdannlias catei^a laci\manh.s, atque 
obbecrantes oraiit, iin i potins nt diiobus iiiipla tieict, qnani ut 
uni diitc. Scualorcb mgrcdieiiles ciiiiuiii, qine ilia miilieiuni in- 
tempciies, et quid sibi pobtuhitio ill.i veller, Riiiubantui. Puer 
Pafuiius 111 'nedimji*( uine progics»iis, quid inlificr tuidire institib- 
sei, quid ipse matii dixi.sset, rem sicaili fuerat,tdenairnt. Sena^ 
tiis tklciii atque ingeiiium puen exosculatns coiibiiltuin faciv 
lit post hac pueii cum putribiw in curiam lie hitroeant, ni»i die 
linns Papirius. Aiqiie piiero poslea oognoaieiiiuiii honoii.s gra- 
tia decrcto inditum Praetextatus ob tacendi loqueiidique in aiUtc 
}fi<ctextata prudeiUiuin.” 

A siiigiil.n tiaiid was attempted by Aniiius Viterbiensis; ssbo 
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attempted to deceive the literary by palming on them a forgery 
of his own for the onginnl Origineis of Cato ; the trick was how- 
ever soon discovered and exposed by SabelliCus, Vives, and others. 
After CWo come the names of two liistuiians, L, Scribonnts 
lAbo and //. l^ostiunius Albinns, of whom scarcely any thing 
more than the name reiflains. Libo wrote annals when Coto 
was an old man, winch are mentioned and referred to by Cicero 
and others. Alhinus was consul in the year U. C. tiOJ, two 
yeais befoce the third Pmiic war. He wrote a history of Uome 
in Greek and also in Latin. Cicero thus mentions him : * ** Nam 
ct A. Alhinus, is qui Gra‘ce sciipsit historiam, cpii coiisid ciiA 
L. Lucuilo fait, ct literatus ct disciUis fiiit.^' Aldus (ielhus^ 
rehitesj tliat when he wished to excuse himself for wntmi^ in 
Greek being a lionian, M. Cato laughed and said that Albiinis 
had rather apologize for the fault than avoid it. Plutarch in hw 
Cato tells the stor^ latlier differently. Vobsms^ rightly ohseives, 
that his adoption ot a foreign and then almost universal bniguage, 
in whictfto desciibe the achievements of his hative city, might 
naturally proceed from an amor patria, for which he dehci\cd 
rather to be praised ttian paidoned. It was a practice not uiu oui- 
inon among the Uomans, and doubtless pioceeded from a widi to 
lay irnnsactions before the woild, whichif they had been wiittm 
in Latin, could at that time have been known hut to ver\ ft w. 

The next historian, X. Caipurnius PhOj whom we have to 
record, is one of more note both as man and a wtium. lie 
jdayed a distinguished part in the Kepublic during the tiiius of 
the Gracchi, and w'as consul with Mucins Scccvola in the uar 
0'2O, when Tiberius Gracchus was slain. He wrote auiials. 
Cicero4 says of him^ Ipse etiam Piso et causas egit et mnlta- 
rum legiim aut auctOr apt dissna^or fiiit: isqtie ct oiutioius leli- 
quit, qua; jam. eVaiijU^^t et aiinales anne exilittr scriptos.'* 
Again, ^ ‘Mtaque Gra^cos Pheiecjdes HpUjukuw, 

Acubilaus fait, nlii^te permulti: tabs nostcr (.V//o, et Pictm , a 
l^iso: quL neqt^ qtiibus lebus onietur oratio. Modo 

eiiini hue ista sint nnportata, ct dnm intclligatiir, qu <1 d cant, 
uiiaiii diccndi Uiudcm putani brcvitaleni.’' Pliny howcvci lieats 
Php with gieul'jH^spcct, and Aldus Gelllus^ says of Ins st;li>^ 

Sin^phcissiina suuvitate ct ici et oiatioiiis Lucius Ptso iiugi 
itoiiajest. We aie able to give one cm ions specimen of hi!» style, 
which, though cci uiiuly not particuUily elegant, seems to have pob- 

Bmt. * Lib. ill x. ’ Dc Graecis histoncis, p tSi. 

4 Drut. * Lib. 11. dc Orttt. ^ Lib. xu xiv. 
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Thucydides Misquotedf <S‘c. 

Bfssed a certain kind of Birenglli and naivet6. It is from tlie first book 
of liis annuls. **lCundeni Uuniuiuiu dicunt ad cceiiam vocatum, ibi 
non inulluni bibisse, quia postridie negotiuni baberet. £j dicunt, 
Uomule, si istuc uiniies liouiines faciaiit, vinuni vilius sit. Is 
lespondit, Finnio vero caruni, si quantum quisquc volet, bibilt, 
iiam ego bibi quantum volui.” Uell. xi> 14. 

NOTIOS. 




THUCYDIDES MISQUOTED 

In Mitchell's Aristopiian bs. p. Ixxxvi. 


iL o prove that those dark and inaligpant spirits/’ the So- 
r HI STS, ^ere the authors of immense in^scliief^ not only in 
Athens, but throughout aii Greece, Mr. Mitchell quotes from 
Thucjdides, iii. 82. part of his description of the atrocious 
effects of civil discord during the Peloponnesian war, aftci the 
scenes of horror iirst acted in Corey ra. 

It may seem very bold, in the face of so elegant and erudite 
a scholar, to deny absolutely the bearing of Thucydides on the 
point to be proved. But whoever caiefully peruses chapters 
H2, S, 4. of the :3d book, will not find there (nor any where 
else,) one hint of (he historian’s cqpneqtitjig t]h,osc,,:|lrocilies with 
any such cause as that alleged : the demonstration w'^ili 

there be found, that he considered human* nature of itself as 
quite adequate to the work, whenever the bad passions We by 
civil discord kindled into fever and fury. 

Mr. Mitchell has very iinpcifectly quotd^ from Hobbes’s 
translation of the passage above referred to. The reader is 
requested to peruse with cttentioii the important matter intrth^ 
ductory to Mr. M.’s quotatiof^ 

So cruel I was this Sedition ; and seemed so (be more^ be* 
cause it was of these the first. 

§.82. For afterwards all Greece^ as a man may say, was 
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Thucydides Misquoted 

in commotion; and quarrels arose every where betwceiie the 
Patrons of the Commons, that sought to bring in the Atheni- 
ans, and the Few that desired to bring in the I^ceda^monians. 
Now' in time of peace, they could have hud no pretence, nor 
Would have bcene so forwaid to call them in; but beeing Warre, 
and Confederates to bee had for eyther party, both to hurt their 
enemies, and strengthen themselves, such as desired alteration 
easily got them to come in. And many and heynous tlnn^ 
happened in the cities through this Sedition, which, though th^ 
have beene before, and shaH be ever, as long humane Nature is 
the same, yet they are more calme, and of different kinds, ao 
cording to the several Conjuiicluies. For in peace and pros- 
perity, as well Cities as private men are better minded, because 
they bee not plunged into necessity of doing any thing against 
their will ; but War, taking away the affluence of daily necessa- 
ries, is a most viokiil Master, and conforineth most men's pas- 
sions to the present occasion. The Cities tliercfoie being now 
in Sedition, and those that fell into it later having heard what 
bad beene done in the former, they farre exceeded the same in 
newnesse of conceipt, both for the art of assailing, and for the 
strangeness of their revenges.'* 


Here exactly Mr. M. begins to quote, “ The received value 

of names, &c. &c. to Sincerity w'as laughed dow'ii.** But 

towards the close of this quotation, Mr. M. has omitted a very 
important passage, qil^vorable beyond a doubt to his hy- 
pothesis. 

Again, to show that the bad passions, when instigated by the 
fury of faction, were deemed competent to any w ickedness, lead 
Thucydides onwards, who luither first nor last e\cr seems to 
bave had the Sophists in his head. 

In Corcyra then were these evib fcr the most part com- 
mitted first; and so were all other, which either such men as 
have been governed with pride, rather then modesty, by those 
on whom they take revenge, were like to commit in taking it ; 
or which such men as stand upon their delivery from long po- 
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in MitchelPs Anstophanes. 

vert}’, out of covetousness (chiefly to have their neighbours 
goo(is) would coiitraij' to juatice give their voices to ; or which 
I11CI1) not for covetousness, but assailing each other on equall 
tcimes, carried away with the unrulincsbc of their anger, would 
cruelly and inexorably execute. And the common course of life 
beini^ at that lime confounded in tlie citie, the nature of man^ 
which is wont even agaiust law to do evil I, gotten now above 
the law, shewed itselfe with delight, to be too w^^ak for passion, 
too strong for justice, and enemic to all siiperiuiitie. liilse they 
^ould never have prefened revenge befoie innocence, nor lucre 
(wlunsocver the envie of it was witho^it power to doe them hurt) 
before justice. And for tlie Lawes common to all men in such 
rase**, (which as long as they be in force, give hope to all that 
suffer injuiy), men desire not to leave theui standing, against the 
need a man in danger may have of them, buTt by tbeir revenges 
on others, to be beforehand in subverting them. Such were the 
passions of the Corc^reans, first of all other Grecians, towards 
one another in tlie cilie.” 

Finally, then, were it not too like a triumph to ask the ques-* 
tion, one might inquire of Mr. Mitchell, in what light he con- 
sideis the sclfisli iiihiimnnity, the licentiousness of life, the neg- 
lect of all religion and law, which prevailed during the great 
plague at Alliens. Were these evils too to be charged to the 
account of those dark and malignant spirits,” the Sophists ? 
Or, with the profound liisCoriaii himself, must we not ascribe 
directly to that dreadful scourge, the destruction of whatever 
moral, humane, religious feeling adortitt-br consoles our nature I 


R.S,Y. loFV//, 1821 . 
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NOTES 

On some parts of Archbishop Potter’s Antiquities of 
Greece, by the Rev. J. Scager, A.B. Rector of 
Welch Bicknor, Monmouthshire. 


Vol. I. p. 35. [7th rHit. 8vo.] *' ’AiYimor, or Ihe temple of 
Castor and Pollux, called '"Avakcs ; in tliJ!» place slaves were ex- 
posed to sale.'* 

IJoptipoSg a lipipes 'AOtji'atfii, vovi^pui oZros avwdei* ft: rou Wvakftou 
cat &8iko5. He has been a rogue ever since he was bought. Demusth. 
Kara Xre^. \pevbofi. p. i 125. 

Vol. I., p. 47, '48. The young Athenians were enrolled first 
among the fparopes, and afterwards among the irjfidrm, 

tyypu^ec ro7i 'Awarovploit rovrovl ptlv “ Boiwrov" (by the name of 
Bocotus) fU Tovs tppaTopns^ top i* Isrepoff Ila/i^tXo v*" “Ma»'ri- 
Oeos^^ S’ tpeyeypapfiijv tyw. <rvp(iatrTii bk ry irarpi rtis reXet/r^t, Trpii' 
ra« ctf rovs iTjfji6ras eyypatjiits yerttrOai, IXOtap tis tovs brjporus 
oih-oalaPTi “Boiwrov" Ma^r iflco e” h’typa\j/fr avrov, Deiiioslli. 
TJp OS Bocoir. wept Srofi. p. 99^* Ivkypay^fer av (tf tovs btipuruk, 
Sirep els tovs tppdropas, Dcmostli. ibid. p. tOOO. 

Tov Sc Tov oiKalav \6yov AwapTes ewicrairde* ttm S’ ovros rti ; atp 
o8 iraiSas iwoifiiraro tovtovs b wan)p, airv tovtov Kai 
wporepop Toipvp Ipte eis tovs itju^ras iptypn\j/e “ MupriOeop,” wpiv 
tiaayayetp tqvtop els tovs ^paTopas, Cjitt ov tw \pbpM ftovor, aXXa khi 
Tf iiKolf, Trpetrfttlop ^X°*/** Tovpopa rovro etKorws. Denioslh. 

ibid. p. 1003. 

Vol. I. p. 49 .—“ Each tribe he subdivided into throe parts, 
called Tptrrvs, Idpof, o^s^arpta ; and each of these into 30 y^rri or 
families; which, because they consisted of thiity men, were called 
rptaKaies ; and they that were members of these were called ’Ofcoya- 
Xaicroi, and yevpfiraip Hot from any relation to one another, but only 
because they lived in'^he same borough^ and were educated to- 
gether, and joinedfiin one body or society.** 

That persons associated as yepvffTni dN not always live in the 
borough, is manifest from the ibllowing^assage, in which men of 
different boroughs appear united as yepptirai : — 

'FifioaTpaTOs iKaXfiOePt EdpQiwTi^os ^pociiSijr, EvXafttis ^aXijpevk, 
*Ayvros XaKiaisjs, Ev^pai^mp atyiXicvr, IStKiwros xe^aX$f^fv, /jtaprvpov^ 
aiv tlpai Kai avrovs Kai tt^pdaropa top aiytXiea rwp yeppijrup 0 ! ku- 
Xovvrai /SpvruiSai* Demosth. Ksra Nea/p, p. 1365. 
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1 . cliap. xii. “ Of llie nine ArchoiiO 

'J'lie iiilerro^atoiios put lo tho Arcli(iii*» before tlioy entcrefl 
nri their ofbee are given us by Detnu^liuiies llpes ' 
p. 131J). 

Vol. 1. p. 74. “ The f|iiestion<» ivliich flu; Senate proposed to 

them (ihc Aiclioiis) were biK'h us thcs>e,— W lu llier they li.ul been 
dutiful to their parents, had berveii in liie vvats, and had a coaipe^ 
tent 

h (f^aXrjprvs ^ffjiitjTpios — T€Kj.i{ipia rijs irepl rov (iluor cuwoptas, ti' ptv 
hy^iTctL Tiiv tTwJ'U/toe apXfi^'t 5/?£€ Ti[} Kvtiptp f\ rutv yei we 

rwv Tfi fjityifTTu TifiiifittTit k€KTiifih*u}Vf oOs neyrukofriopet/pi uv^ 
yvpfvtn'. Plutareh. in \ristid. p. .38.?. H. Steph. 

Vol. I. p. 77- ft mjuiied that Jiis wile, (the wile of tlie 
paaiXFvs) whom they termed /jftfr/Xt'r/rriJ stioutd be « eitizen of ‘the 
wliole blood of Atiietn, and a viigin.'* 

Oil thia subject see Deiiiostbenes Kara Nea/pa& pp. IdCp and 
following. 

Vol. I. p. 77. “ The six remaining Archons were called by one 

common name,Thosmollietu'; (tbequestiouspiii to these mrigislr.tlcs 
are recounted by Dernosth. vpoKE^ujiovXih. 13 I'hey received 
complaints against persons guilty of false accusatioiis/ot calum- 
niating, of brdjcrj, of iinpict), cVc.” 

The I'liesmotlietdj had also the power of rvccutiin: murderers. 
itl OerrpoBtrai roui Irri tf>dr^ tf/euyorras khpwt Ouyiiroi CfjuiujtTai fifri^kal 
roe €c r^s cKkXrjtrias iripvai (updre iir' Ikeivovs uTrci^^fitj ni. 

Demostheii. enra 'Apierrokp. j>. 6*30. 

Vol I, chap. xiii. “ Of tho Athenian magistrates.*' 

With reganl to the provinces assiirned lo the different magis- 
trates ill tile cognizance of causes, wo may gather s<»nie inforniation 
from Demosthenes ll^iws Aakphov napnyp . — ciXXri ttov Xi*'l Xa- 

/JeTi', tS fii'^pps Sik'atrrni, rrepi Twv c/iTr-'^fHcTie o’i//tj7(jXiti(ot' ; Tntpa iroiq. 
hpxfj, y ci/ rii't xpdr^f ; irupa ro7\ ; nXXa re kui 

kXiirras, kcii rot\ nXXoev kakaupyovs, tovs Itti Oar/ir^, av^ui fitniyovttiv. 
dXXa irapU' rf ap^ovr^; obuovy eTrikXypujr, km rp^pai^»^y, kuI rutv 
TOKCwy, TrpoerTf'rakrdf rw np^oJTC f7ri/te\^BaA aXXa, y/j Am, frapa 
ry /SatriXeT; aXX* ovk cafiky yvfivatricipxoi^ ohbe d<7e/3ecus civ^era ypa- 
AXX* d fl-oXc/inp^os c/VuJri ; dnifTro^Jiou ye k'oi avpotTTntriov» 
ovtcovy hvoXfiiirov IfiTiy 0 / arparyyot, tiXXarovs rpiypupxovs kaOifrrdfrry 
ovroL elaayovres eis to ttKatrTypioy- ifiiropiKyy ovieftiay ay 

€i(rdyoi/<T£i'. p. 9t0. ^ • 

Vol. 1. p. 78. *'A*iap\o£ had the same offices in the Aypoi, 
took care of their revetiiies, out of which tliiry paid all (lie duties 
required of them,'’ &c. 

el bk btt ryy b yfinp\f av Xeyrir, bi ?/r wpy/5(irrd fioi rives, iv ^ 
biafopos lyevdftyy eitrirphrTwv otpeiXovras ttoXXovs abrOv pinOwceis 
TFfiirwr, Koi ^repa & rwi' Koiywv btyp-rruKeiaav, eyto ptv or /lowXoi/oji' 
vju&s iiKOueiy, aXX' ’mtois j rou irpayparos vTuX\}pe(rOe ravr' elrat. 
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Observations on Potter’s 


Demostli. ITpor Ev/3oiiX<S. p. 1318. A person in debt is reprcsciiled 
by Ari^tophunes as dreading the httf 4 np)(ps : — 

Aaicvei p€ h})fxap\6s tu eK r&y <r7/)(ii/iurfUF. 

Nub. V. 37 . 

Vol. I. p. 8.5. — “ The institution of these c^uftfwpiai happened 
about the tliitti year of the huiuiredth 

Deniosthenc.s, as i\e are informed b\ hNnselfV‘BG*’'<*d the office of 
Tpuipap^^ps when he was :i young man, and before llie institution of 
tile trv/jj.wp!at al>ove mentioned. Now, as Demosthenes was horn 
111 the third ye^rr of tlic ninotv-ninth olympiad, Ar(hbislir>p Potter 
seems to have assigned too early a date tt> this iiistitntion. The 
passage in Deinosiheries, to which I have alluded, is the following: 
OJros, (Midiasj Z ttrbpfs ^AOtfsultn^ yfyavios 7rr; Trtpl vet'TifKnvra 
5 fu^piv fXrtrrw, oibiv Ifwu vXfiav\ Xnraunylus <Voj' \f\eirovp- 
yj^rer, o% boo uti TpuikovTa errf ytyora, ktiyoi ptr tear Ikcivovs 
ypui'vvs €Tpnipap'^t}vi\ ehHvk vtubwy ore ervi too i]fi£i ol 

rpiripup-^oif kal ra avnXdj^ara wurra tk tmv ibitjji’ o'lKtov^ kai ras rnvs 
rirXrfpe}i>pcy nvToi, ov\-os ot€ fier iCitTU raorrfy r/ye //Xkiov V/e, 
l)y eyoj vrn\ oibiiror Xeirmpyny Tt/yikavTn bt too vrodyfiaros 

VTrrai, orr rrpu/rof ftty cirncofn'ovs kai ^tX/ovs 7re7roi//kurt trvfrt-Xtti 
vfitii, Trap’ wr tlfjltpnrTUfitroi raXorror, rnXcoTotr ftirrHovcft -as rpui" 
papy^tas oSmr ciraru TrXijpZfjura /j TreiXts 7rapi)^t t kul okfVff (''i^w'Tir.— 

Kara Mnb, j). .50 k 

Vol. I. p. S.i. .Such as were unable to bear the expeuce of the 
Xfirovpytn assigned to them, had relief fioin llie aynbaerti, or ex- 
chance of goods.’* 

This exchange incimb'd even unsatisfied cluirns, or choscs in 
action, as the lawyeis term them : <Li yap ras biKas miJras tfjtXXoy 
eifritvai Knr* av-iTiC, airi^ocnr eT* t/ub rapetTkevaaoi , Jrn, t-I fih' nrrt- 
btvrfv, /iv fwi npos aurnv^ uvTibtKt'iv, its k(ii nor biKwr rovnor too 

arnborTOS yivo/jL^rtav' ti b^ fiifbts rovrwv rro^oiris , ivu tk l^pa^tias nv- 
irtas Xeircvpyujv, TrurraTrafTtf' dyatp^Sf/tjy, Dcrijosth. car* If, 

p. 840. * 

Vol I. p. 102. 7 All that had undergone the office of an Archoii 

were not l.dicn into tins Senate (of the Areopagus), but only such of 
them as had hch'iviMl themselves well in the discharge of tlieir 

trust.'* 01 bf Urfr/ioOtrai rovs It bet-^Ott ras eiffayoyrwy eis to bi- 

Knerrtjpioy Kara, rui* rt.poy, y A*'/ at myrtify ( othn'iciH let them not 
ATO l/jp, er be ndennee^^) eis dptior nayov, uts KaraXvovrex rtjy 
tvaropOuiffiy rdr vofim\ Demostli. Kara Ti^i|^.^p. 707 . 

Vol. I» p. 104. However that he, it is certain that all wounds 
giien out of malirc/all wilful inurdeis, and particularly sueh as 
were effected by poison, came under the cognizance of this court,” 
(of Areopagus.) omas firi yerti^tavTai ot vcpi ^XX^Xovs <p6yot, rrepl wy 
^iaiperoi h 0ov\if fvXa(t V 'Apei'y Trdy^ rtiravrat, Deiliostli. flpor 
AerriK p. 503. 
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VoK I. |). 105. •* Besides inattcrs of icligion, bluspheniy 

agaiiHt the god'^, coiilempt of tile Ixdy iiiyslencK, uU sorts of 
iinpieiy, were reierred to the juduiiieiit of tins eourl/’ Ud* Ateopa- 
gus.) Ace(»rdiiigly in Deino'itli. (kcira Nfa/pay) we hnd the Areo- 
]nigi1es pitiiishiiig 'I’beogi lies, beeanse, when jSa/riXeui, lie had niar- 
netl a wife who neither an Athenian eitizeii nor a virgin, both 
wliieh tlie laws tiiffpired her to be, that slie might he qualified for 
the pertoi '.nance of reilaiii ‘•acied rites. — 1 / /^oeXi/, >/ 
bifTirep Kfu rdXXci ttoXXoO u^iu eVrt ->/ TTfiXrt Tfpi rvaif^etav, iSi/m t>)>* 
ywraiKfi raiTJjv rav (“jeoyt I'ows, ijns jV, t^/yXcyj^c, hiil Trepi rG>y 
ti-pt7n* Tfitiifijuip troielTO, mi fCnfJtov roe OeoyeVijr otra kopiu effny, 
p. 137‘2. 

Vob 1 (leap XX. Cmiils of Jiistiee. • 

It may not, perhaps, be useless to icinail b-'-e, that the ordinary 
rourls of law in Atlniis weie courts of oipiiiy also. 

)^p// raffin', w fivt^pes ’AC?/i’ciioi, kukfii'o IpOvfirlfjiiaL Kai art 

rvv ffjupokarrs kura toos 1 ttftovs bikaerctv ilkt-rc* icai Trepi cJk 

< 11 * pofioi fli) fieri, yruffty rij bikaioTitTtj kpiveip* l5ento.slh. FTpox Aer- 

Tir, p. 4.q‘2. ^ 

Vol. I. p. lie). “The same excuse was likewise admitted in 
behalf of the <lefeiidant, who hud *als<> another plea termed Tropa- 
yp(i^t) or TTfipufuiprvpIri, when he alleged, by sudicieiit witnesses, 
liiat the action broughl against him was not biKij e\ aay wyifios, a 
4 . aii.se wliicli could then lawfully be lrie<l.** 

Persons a\ ailing tlieniselve.s of fins plea termed Trapnypfitjn) 
(called by the lloiuan.s Prtesvriplio) bud the privilege of heiug 
heaid fiist, ami coiisef(ueiJtly the advantage of pieoceu)>Ning the 
innuls ot tile (udges, - 7rpfA<4/Jwr ft piv w^rc TTparepar Xeyeo* fia to 
fTiipayptitpify elyut, ku\ /17 evUvbi^/u f-itriirai, k'ai rnor ai ayrov^, Kitt 
r«AX«i, on avr^ (TUf^ttjt^pnv ifyklro, t^tyfrufteyas, ourto btithjke rout 
biknarus, Acre (pun i)v fiijb' t)vrtrouy hUKeiv tikoveiy lifiuiy, Deniustll. 
icaro \f/€vb(ju. .A. p 1 KKb 

"i ills circiimstaiice will explain an expression of Demosthenes in 
amniK r passage ; where one who eaiue iiith coisrt with a Trn/viypa^V, 
or tiivUndtory exciption, is sud kurffyoptlP ruv Siwirovros, To make 
/linnifj plaintiff imtuati 0 / difnidunt, 

lltui /itr vvy ri/s Tr*tpaypn\prfS pp»xvs koTiv 6 Xoyos. xai yop ovroi 
ov ro 7r«/»(i/ra»' irv/</ 3 rAaicii' i£(tpyoDrrai pt) yFi't^rOai ty rw Ipirop/fx 
ypETepip, aXV ouKcri tTvai (j}a<yi irpui euvrovs oib^v (TvpfUaXaioy, ire- 
voii;icti/at yap ovbkv* t'^ rwy ey rp trvyypa^jj yeypnppcrwe. ol piy 
aur vupof, kaO* aOs vpeli fiMierut kuOrffrffe, av^ Xiyouiriy* a\\* 

uv^p pi.v T&v pf] yevo pivtiav oXus aypjioXaiiMiy 'A0?/rij<Ti pifb' cii to 
*Adijea/wv tpiropiov, frapaypdij/nirOai bebutkaeriy, eay be ns yevitrOai 
/itc opaXuyp, &p(pierf>riTp bi ws Trdyra irexocijice ra avyKclpeya, iStxoXo- 
yelffUai iceXeuovaty evdviiKiay eMcyra^ ov xarfiyopety too 
h'oyros. npos ^oppitifya. p, 908. 
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Observations on Potter’s 


Vol. I. p. 115. Tlie plaintiff’s ^ath was termed npobt/ioffia, the 
defendant’s avnofiotria, aii<i» as some think, arriypa^^, and both 
together hiuitiotria*' 

An example of an apuypatftri inav he seen in Demosthenes : 

* Amy 

^AvoWditopos Tlairttjvos ^r^^f(i'nsMere«.X€rn'£ a^apeei/f. 

apt^eiif, 2;,re0ai p AferekX^oof A;(- TaXrjOi} ipdpTVprjfra, pdprvp/jtras * 
(tpvet \l/€ubopapTvpiQv, rifi})pu rh r/p ypuftpuTetip yfypn/i- 
TdXayroy, tU iffcvbij pfjv tcarepap- piva. 

TUpTitre 'Ir^avos, fkupTvpntras ra Karo lre0. ipfv^rjp. A. 

cv ry ypappareiu yeypappira. p. 1 1 

Vul. l.p. 117 . “The witnesses weie required hy the laws to 
deliver their testimoiiv in wnlins;; whereby it became iiii]»ossihle 
to recede from what they Jiad once sworn, and such as had borne 
false witness were convicted with less ditfu nltv. Hut the tablets of 
those witnesses, who, upon a citation hefoie Riven, canic from 
borne with an intention to give their t<'slniionios, woie different 
from the tablets of such as <‘asiini)y came into the court. I'lie 
latter lieitig only composetl of w<4x, and ordered in siu li a manner 
as gave the witness (^orlnnity to make such alterations in the 
matter of his evidence, as afterwards, upon heller coiisitlerdiion, 
appeared to be neccbsarv.” 

This account appears to be erroneous, atid to lie hMiuded on a 
BiisCQiiception of the meaning of Demosfhene!» in a part of his 
oration Kara £rc^. B. *^Erc Toivvv kTiv ano too ypappateiov 

yvot^ rtf, ty ^ // paprvpin y^ypairrui, an ra xlrv^i) pefUtprupriKe. 
XtXevKwftevvr T€ yap € err t Kfti fHKodey kitre'rhevurrftt rov Knirm roos 
ra TTenpayp^ya paprvpovyrfAS irpce»/f.fe oikoOer rci^ ftnprvpiiis 
icarenk€ua/Tp€yas paprvprly' Toas it ras 7 rpoKX>)fre s papTvpouyra^, 
rovs Atto rai/ro^firov TrpOffrtirrar, tr puXOp yrypn/ipt ytjr rijy pfiprv- 
piay, tva ei n irpatryp/rj^ai 7*/ Aira\eii)rac j8ov\r;0»}, i/c. p. 113‘2. 

An honest man, who had written out bis evidence rogarding ra 
ircirpaypeVu, fdct.s, tbin^fs which had finally passed, could 
have no occasion, whether he came into court caHnallif or upon 
riMicn^ to make any alterations in it, because Ins nicniory could 
not so well serve him then, as wlicn he committed his lestirnony to 
writing, w'lth the facts recently iniprcsseil upon it; for him then a 
tfilHet which admitted ol no such alterations {ypapparnov XeXevnaf" 
/lAror) was the proper one ; hut a person happening to he presen I 
(Asro ravrofmrou irpovrAO wln-n a challenge or offer (^p/'fcXiiffiO was 
niade hy one litigant to another, might find if ncces.sary to alter 
his teslimony of tliqt offer, even W'hilc he was wriiing it, or at least 
before the ofl'er was tinully accepted or rej«‘rted, because the 
subject of his testimony, the terms* of the oAVr, might be alte red 
by the party iiiakiiig it : in this case, therefore, a waxen tablet 
would be more convenient. 

Vol, 1 . p. llii. “ Lest by the length of their orations they 
should weary tlie judges’ patience, and hinder them fiom proceed- 
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ing lo Other business, llie\ were limited to » ceituin time, railed 
ttaf4€fji€rp7ifievri which was measured by a hXiyf^vbpa^ or hour- 

glass, did'eriiig from ours in this, that, instead of «.inid, ihvy made 
use of wafer ; and to priMent all fraud ttnd deceit, there was an 
odicer ii|)poi.n1ed to distribute flic water equally to both sides/' 

In a cause in which four plaiiHilfs wete opposed to one defen- 
dant, we find the same qiiaiitily of watei allowed to each of the 
phiiiitiHs as to the defenddiit ; i. c. four times as much to the for- 
mer together, as to the latter: iioi Incibit f* *** ro^ica^- 

riipioVf kri) tbti nyutff^ftrOut, rd re oWa i/r nf»ro7v uTravra Ttupea- 
kCvnapFin tts roe ayuu ci, kni to vbt$}p, irphi o ebci iiyci^i'/^eir^ai, 
rerp«7r\('njio*' if/iwv I'Xa^oy, Dt iuoslh. tlpos iMncf.pr. p. 1052. But 
then It IS to he obseived that these four plaint itf'i, although united 
ill a coii^pimcy against one defend.iiit,,claimed each the inheritauce 
in question for himself e\clusi\el\. 

Archbishop Potter pioceeds, “ When the glass was run out, 
they were pennitled to speak no fatlhcr; and therefore we find 
them \cry careful not to lose or itii^peiul one drop of their water, 
and whilst the laws quoted by them were reinting, nr if any ether 
business liappencd to intervene, they give order that the glass 
should be stopped/' 

kai pot kiWft rotJTovK TTfii'rfii, fw ilnesses.) ci; (to the 'E^vdoip') 
liriXafie to vbofp Deiiiostli. Tlpos l^vj^twXib, p. I.>U5. Xiye avTols 
rnvraeri rai pnprvptas* nu <V tn'(\a/iV to Dciiiostli. Kara Ko- 

rcacoh. p. 12bS, .Xu/Jc S’ itlrt)u r,/r ^caprrp/ar, kh\ avayrtitOi pot, tva 
♦ 5 aurj/s liribeikrvtu, Xtyc* trO S' ewiXafic to Ibwp, Deiliosth. Kara 
^retpdiov. \!/€vbop, A p. 1103. 

Further on the same sul>ject: “ Vet if any person had made an 
end of speaking before the time allotted him w«is c\pned, he was 
jicrir.itttd to icsigii the remaining part of his water to any other 
iliat had occasion, and tins is iiie«uit b\ the orator, when he saitli 
rp crSori TM Ipf XfiXtirtMig Lei him speak till tthat rtmains of my 
water be run out."' , 

It is a mistake to suppose that in this phrase the remainder only 
of the vvatcr or lime allowed to the orator is intended to be 
offered, Uemostlieiics never makes the offei, lint wlirn he knows 
his adversary will not daie to accept it ; when he is so confident 
of the truth of his assei lions, that he ipay vafely defy cotitradzc* 
tioii, by expressing a iea<tiiic'ss to sitciifice a part of the time 
assigned him, if any one can be found hardy enough to use it in 
impngnitig Ins veracity ; OwV forij' oi/re pti£or, ovr iXarror 
apa oiiitr Trepi rutr artpipepoynav rij ‘^oXfi. fi be N1 N 

jccfarcii EN TTl EMU 'TAATL aXX* avi: Fttriv twbty. Deiuosth. 
Hepi £r€0. p. 274". el ptv yttp ns e\€i pe embtlca* yj/evtopai^ 

iLvacrriis iv rp Lp^ vbart, iffXeyiaroi b ri pa pe hXrides 

Xeyay vpos bpdi. Deiuosth. ffpor floXi/cX. p. 1*W0\ kal, rt f^atri pe 
rouro ^l/evhicOait eirl tov epov vbaros barts piwXErat rovTur tararna 
paprvpaaurw, Denioslh. Ilpor Ey/3ovXi5. p. 1318. The expression 
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is equivalent to that in Dcmosthcties’b oration Tlepl Traparrpeirfi. el 
bi iprfffiv oiros, betj^/irto icat Trnpatr^itrdtiP^ KATft KATABAINft. 
AXX’ ovK Sartv. p. Sol. The wouU then do not import, as Arch- 
bishop Potter supposes, a concession, by way of fiivor, of the lime 
remaining after the conclusion of the orator's speech ; but an ofiltr, 
in defiance, to resign his place at the moment when he uses them, 
and iu the middle of his oration. 

GRERK. INSCRIPTIONS, 

Copied bp Mr. IIvde in the Oasis : communicated 
through Henry Salt, Ksq. Consul-General in Egypt. 

PART I. 

lOYXlOCAHAnnPiOnLTl’.ATIirOCGAllEwoB-AA^OC lOY 
nEM«DRNTOi:MOIAIATArM.\Toi:Y110T()YKYPIOYHI 
YMONOL 

TIBEPlOYIOYAIOYAAIiSANipoiTOANTirPA'hONYiMEINY 

nETASAINliIAOYEA[IOXAYllTETiaNEYEPl'ETI«/xLBx 

Ol'Kim'NBIOYrEBAETOYCOYAriiKIOY 

FAXBA AYTOKPATOPOr/PA.!4»I AIOYN A EYBACTHI TIBP 

IOCI()YXIOEAXF.= ANAPOEXEFEI ; nAF.ANllPOXOIAN 
nOIOY.ME\Or/rOYAlAXfENEINTu.rilPOnHKO.TIK 

TAETHMATrniNR()XTNAn(>A.\YOVEANTwNEYEPI'EEI«N 
Ani:XEinAPAT<aNr.EBAnTwNKAlTOYTHNAlFT['nTON 
ENEYr;rAOEIAAIAF(yrnANEY0YAIa.EYnilPETEINTHI 
TEEYeHMAKrXmilMEFIE * 

THinw.NYNKAIPvNEYAAIMONIAMIlIBAP\'NOMENHNKAI 
NAICKAIAAIKOIE,EIEnPAHEEIEXEAONAEE{()YTHCII 
OAEEEntajHNKATADowMENOEYnOTwNENTYEXANO 
NTwNKAIKATONTOYKAIKA 
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TAnAH0HrrwNTEEN0AAEEYnXIlMONEnTATa.NKAITwN 

r«NI’E«-PR)YNl'u»NTIINXo.PANMEM<M)MEN«NTArErr 

nETAEENOMENAEEnHPEIAr/n'AIEAinONMENKAT 

ATHNEMAYTOYNMINTAEnEIIVN 

TAEnANOP0OYMENOE iNAXEEYOYMOTEBOinANTAEA 
IIIZUNTEnAPATOYEniAAM^ANTOKHXfUNEniEwTllP 
IATCnrTTANTOEAN0Pun6,NrEN()Yr.EYEPrET()Yi:EBA 
EroYAYroKPA'r()rorjrAABA.TATEnpon«YiiPiAN. 

. AITAnPOEAnOA AYEINK AiriN<ui:KliTE01 [E 7 ,P 0 N'JI E ATw 
NI 1POETI1NYMETEPANBOH0FJA\ ANHK( )NT«NnP( >i: 
lYA^-AANArkAliiEHElEKAETO'^TwTsTniZirrOYMEN 
wNOEAE;EETLM01RPEI 

NEINK A1 nOIEINTABEMElZON A K AIAEOM E ANTHl' i;OY AY 
T0KPATOl*Oi:AYNAMna,EKAIMErAAEIOnHT()EAYT 
wIAHA wEwIMETAIIAEIIEAA 110EIALT«N(-)E(«NTAME E 
AiMENa.NElET()Yr<lNTON 

IEP«TAONTAlP()M'llNTHEOIKOYMENHnAE<I>AAElANEl’ 

NaiNl'AI'UPOnANT()EEYAOr«TATHM)YEAinHKNTE 

YEINYMi,»NYnEPrOYMIIEAKONTAEAN 0 PwnOYi:ElET 

EAwNEIAEIlIAA 

AAI’MIEOwEEIEOYEIAKAEn VPATOKOINON. ©OETwNEHA 

PXEIwMimEBIANArECaAlRAKyriOY'OA kKA 

A . YlTAnPAl’MATAOIIO-V<VOYEAnRlPOYEONTAlT 
HLTOIAY 

THEnPArMATEIAEAX0nNAIMETANArKHEErnBAH0EN 

TwNAYTOlETo.N'rEAwNAIonEPKAYTOEOYTEHrAl'O 

NTINAEIETE.\uiNEIANHlMIE 0 «ElNOlTEA{wICIAwETO 

YTO 
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nYM*EPElNKAITAECKYPIAKAlEYHiM)IETOMErAnPO0Y 
MIACEKONTACnPArMATEYETOAITOYEAYNATOrE 
nEITEIEMAIAEOTlOYAEIETONEMONAKONTAEnEA^ .4 
EITEAwNAE 

HlMIE0«TAnAAAAAIAMin0u.EEnY)inBOYAOMENOIEYK 

OYEI<oEnK)EPXEE0AlMAAO>rrHNT<«NnPOTEP<.»NEn 

APXcNAIwNONEYNettflrANYYAAEEwTiJIimiNnPOEKA 

IPOmiNOEMIKIAN 

MEIMI!EAMEN’OEEnEllHIENIOinPO'FAEElTu>NiSBMOLrw 

NKAEAAAOTPEAAANEIAnAPAXi(<)rMENY)IElETE 

nOIIPAKTOPfelONniNAEnPEAOEANKAlEIE.AAAAE'F 

YAAKAEAEKAIAAITOTOITO 

ErN«NA\AIPE0ErEAEINAinPA5EIET6.NAANEIwNEKT«NY 

nAPXONT«!Na.CIKAIMlllEKTwNn«MAT«NEnOMENO 

ETHITOY0EOYEEBAETOYBOYAHCEIKEAEY«L\IHAEN 

AnHrPwNAHMOLIioNnPO® 

EEinAPAXa.PElE0AniAPAAAwN’AAANEIAAMHIAYTOEE5 

APXHEEA ANIEENM H lAOAwEKTAK AEIED0. VTTINAEE 

AEY0EPOYEEIE.;/YAAKHNHNTINOYNEIMHIKAKOYP 

rONMHAEIETOnPAK 

* ■ • 

TQPEIONEfwinwNOMilAONTwNElETONKYPIAKONAOrO 

NlNAAEMHIAAMOOENBAinrNHlTAITIPOrAAAIIAO 

YEEYNAAAAEAEnrOTwXAIINOEIwNOSOMJiMHAEEY 

NEXii^ElTHNKOINHNTIETIN 

OlTHtmVTOnPAeiAnPOEAMHAEIKATAXPwMENOlAAin 

EPlTAY?’tlEAN.VrKArc./EnpbEI'PAME^IA«0HirAP 

MOinOAAAKIECXriUAHlTiNEEKAiYnoeilKAEEnEl 

PAEANAOEAEEeAlNOMIMwC 
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TErONYlAtKAUnOAEAOMENAAANEIAnAPATiiJ^AnOA 
AlK>NT«NANAnpAIXElNnPOEBIANKAIAIY)PAi:MOr 
Il\NAAAtTOYCnOIEINAIIOmiwNTECTAKTIlMATAT 
«N<-XI1EAMEN<-N<ui: 

in'AIBEBAIIKOT.-N'riCINANABOAIKAEIAIWOE.EIETOir*! 
EKOrillETPATHroiEUllIPArMATIKOIInnAAAOIETw 
NI!PIX>I>EIAHK0TwN'r«.(IAUM0CI«IA0r«IKEAEY«10r 
N' ){:'riELANE\0AAE 

t * 

llniTPOnOETOYKYPIOYillOIKOXOMOEYnoilTON’nNAE 
XIllTuNENTOim* • ILMOEIOlEnPArMAEIONTwNKAT 

KXEi:oAiArr6yT()ONO AHinporPA*£iNiN 

El ETuiITC )I( nTuIEYNBA HI 

HIMAPIIITuNYnAPXONTwNArrOYKATEXEINENTOIEdll 

M()E10lEn>AMMAlX>l»l'AAK10IEnP0ECM>EIAILMAEA 

NAETlEMHriWN0MA'r0EKATEEXlIMEN01SmTETa,N 

ITIAPXONTwNKPATOY 

. AIEN«NAANIEIIIXOMLM«EiVAB«NYnO0HKHNHl$0AEHIA 
EAANIEENK<)MII:AE0AIHIKAIwNHEHTA1TIMHIKATE 
XOMENOYTOYONOMATOEAIlIAETOYYnAPXONTOEO 
YAENIIPAI’MAESEI 

nAEMENTAPnPOIKAnAAATPIAEOYi:Ar:KAIOYTwNEIAII 
WrwNANAPwNKAIO0EOEEEBAi:TOEEKEXEYEENKAI 
OIEn\P\OIEKTOY'MEKOYTAIEr : NAKIAnOAIAOEe 
AlwNBEBAI^NAEI 

THNnP«TOyiPA5IAN^YAAEEEINENETEYX0HNAEKAinEP 

ITwNATEAEI«NKAIK9YWrEAEI«NENAIEEEllNKAlT 

AllPOEAIKAASlOYNT»NAYTAE«rAAX0HNAI«EO0E 

OEXAAYAOC 



1<S0 0reik'^'fyBtHpthpf^» 

' ATAS{»£»}i:eAiTA’hTOl^«iT»NriPAX0^'AB>iT<.;I 
‘WMBCi*lXFONwIMEnrO»AAKK(^KATAKP£lNAiKAmP 
OTOYTON0EON 

KAAr^lONAnOATCAlEtlfilOVNKAIBAABIAAOEKAlOril 

ETEINOia'AYTAAJiBAEANAM4>OTEP*>NT«NnAPX«N 

£niKPlMATA4rAAEEwNKAtEKIN4.»NKAlllK.QAC)r01I 

KOTwNTHC 

TOYQEOTKAAYAIOYXAPITIwETEAnQAEAYEeAlTAMEU 
. En«IESAn«NEIEnPX0ENTAAHIONOTIiaETOA()lON 
THPOYAIENKEA . TEAEIAEKAIROT'feOl’EARIAErnEP 
AE 

Y«N.E|;lXJTKAIEAPOEAOrOYnPAX0Eyr«NENT*.lMECteIX 
PON«»inEPfA.NEK«)PlAKArEKPI0MI«EOYHT:TEIN()EJ: 
KE.\EYEEyrAKA0HKONTATEAElE0AIKAIAY . 

TOEECrniMIAnOAYAYKuiyrAMHino.IEIEnPAX0ENTAK 

AllIPOETDMEAANMElSEINAYTAEniTOIEKiAGlIliCnrE 

.UMX^APBTINTOYEtoNllEAMENOATKTH 

MATAfeAtri^fAnAYTwMAnOAONTAEwPAnMOErOYErEwP 
lX)YEYK4K)I’lAAnAITE!E0AlTwNIArwNCAAnuNAK()A 
OYGOS EEYlNTUTwNEEBAETwN ' 

XA^I0K^\JTOTrOYEEN*®NFirA*F*AyAPEICKAIENTn . . OJ 

^AbAAlUlAEPnAAlKATOHOv . . -- inii 

• * • • 

nOMA^i;MENEnE?5JrniEATEKAYrOEAE®TAEEi^|vETE 

AEX«PIKAE,\rEEBAIMEAHEEIAY 



ifOiiUVASEfEPAxiiriAaie^ 

TiAN£N2^ZEJ>nX>IUlU.T>&i)iaiiC<»lb»^^ 

AOr4^Enf«10f:AK|CfinAPXOim(iVl^AX«fiMTAE» 

©A 

laS^KPFlNAl^AmirCAmHKmBn^IAA^Cl^AFY 
r©A£BANAEKAiA¥OE3pUU»XOn:^W^IiiEi»^ 
EEwCIKAlKOAACTEOOEX^PINOErAOCIirrfBSOTAArr 
/EIUAIAAriEMON . "> 

AP«N • ■ IMHAENAAAOnOI«NnAJWi'PrVlPfiOlrtOYHP<»AE 
INKATAAEin-NEAYTwIKAlTOIEAAAOinnifArMATI 
KOIEnDAAOt5drNHSl«EANEKnniAlMAAAONT»NIM 
fi.NKTHMAK«N«n 

nAEIONTOirnMHr^YT«NANHA«JlCOTEialATC>KA©EKAC 

TONAIAAOrinM<»rrAArTAnPMATAEffiKPlElNAEE 

E0AITOAArTOKAinEPIT»NBfQAI«rfAdl^lfPArMAT 

wNAl'AlENwNlETHMIwE 

TEEmKH©ENAnEAY0IllinA«OAY0HEiffrAlVnOT<miP 

OCT«^AIwIAO^wl1^AjmNOrMIiK£TfES£IAaiX>YT 

«IEirJTEAAEINKATHrOP»IMJL\EEiPKPIl4NAI'EE© 

AmiOTOrronOIHEAEAnAPAITH 

TJCZHMI«0HCETAIOVAENrAPJLCTAinia>AJ3t-NEyK*AN 

HMATwNEANTAAnOAEAYAJENAArUTAIEwCriEAYT 

AKATAKPEJNllIHAIlIAETIIEnOAiJXX^ONAOlKHK 

OrrENOMENIIEAIATO 

nAH0OETwNnYKf)^ANT»NKAinAEIIC©IKIACEYNrAPAn 
tOMENHEANArKAIwEK^EYwlEANMENTIETwNENIA 
i«iriA6r<^iK A ' rtrop»N«EETp«iEWHn>p«NEiEAnflrn 
O0EElNnAPICTAE©Ayn 
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OQECEICMHIAJIOAEISHIMHKjEXIEiElNiAirr^lKATlir 

OPEINAAAATOHMIEVAYTOY 

THIX)rtlAEANAAyWifiA>IEt«AIAAlEwTXTO^^riA^El?r^ 

nOy'uoiCEnAroi^AKiNAwoYEmpo^ 

• n • IMUCAYTONMAhANTOnANEYdY^ONl^AIKAI 
KAGOAOYAE 


. AEirI:OMXJro?^«MOll4AtOY •' AitiW^^EOY A1 

tAKAlNno^^TAriAPATACTiiNEEBAETwNXAPIT 




AEE . . NO . . wEAIlCl.OttrOI . . . 


EAELXOENTAIXYKO^AOTAEwEEAIEmf-PIMlAMHNOrK 
Aim»Ii^OTQlOAAHNnPONOIANnOIEIi::eEKAITOYT 
HNAffYltrONETarETAOEIA . EaHC 

XOPHriAlXXETEOEAOIONTOHNEnHN«P0«EAIINENETY 
XONrAPMOmOAAAKlEOIKAeOAHNTHNXwPANi: . » 
fiftmnEKAJEXUAbC^^ KATEKPIOHE 


AiHAAATEAEnAfATAErnKAKAIAPnrPIKAKAIOrKEsON 
TOIEBOVAMENOIEEYXEPwEKAeOAIKONTIKAlNIZEI 
OTAYT^KAlTXTOHYTAKi^TAKPIMATAOYKEni 
. THNeHBAIMMONlO 


. . dE£MnumiwPPi..INOMOrETHE«lXaj>ALAAAAKAlTA 
nPOA£TATHi:nOAE»L£«eAE£NTIlNTEA^ANAPE 
^K4AQpWF^PANjfAiTON 







TAllENTAfitiATAttfHlt<I^m»ltEAar 

AiK»i:kinAi]eiK»cN6AiwNH!t(mA 

EKPieiin’AiTAEic'nwnpq’^^^ASiNAnoKAfAcra 
wLiNnAPENTEDArr«OTii^nA;^aNAKAiii^ 
AIAAOriEMONAX0ENTAEKT»*N . i 


r . . wACA • ETUuI^POTE^N^LAJ^^fl^u>lCTPO^^ 
ANTwNEEAOriETwNAlATO • nANKAEArr«!^ATABO 
ANFJirr»inAPArPA*EINAYTOYXIl\u:TAEKT. 

. .* « ’ ' ' ' ‘ . f 

. . . . NEZOrEYNEBAIh®NArTarEMENAPrrPIZBE0AITH 
NAEAm^TroNANAETATO^«™EE0AIKA^^nrNTOIC 
AYTOIEnAPAITEAAwIMHAENESOMOiwM 


. . iTA«E • NAAA • • raAAAAoifr«iEAeoAor?uPii:Tcnr 
KPEINAITONEriAPXONKEAEY«IAEKAm>inETPATH 
r01i::MHAEP{nAPA£rA0n£TwNM£TAAAMBAN£INX«i 
PI.E.... 


. ilfinAPXOYKAlOIAAAOlAEnPArMATIKOlEANTIEYPE 
©wm'FEYAEEHinAPATOAEOmAPAirtaAWTEEKAI 

* lAKm . . . . 
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IVIETinCAt canons of porson. 


In the Tracts and Mudfll^ANBO-us Criticisms or 
11. Pob1b6n, Mr. Kidd has presented to the admirers of the 
Professor a book comf^d with the sincerest affection for his 
memory, and in its various contents most entertaining and 
instroctive. • . 

'A very nice and critioad remark, on the Trochaic tetrameter 
of the Tragic^, p. 197. has not perhaps been sufficiently attended 
to, abd does not se^m to be generally known. 

Si prima dipodia tragin tetrametri integris vocibus continetur, 
secundus pes est trochsus : 

JpA. A, iS^O. //tei 

ub) si legeris ySr ftiXsOpe — 

metrum pessundabis. 

Hinc ^it emendatio Marklandi LS41 . 

xha Si ; 

I^e, Tt Si, Tfxrsy, ^luyei; ; ‘A}^iX\ex T^’ iStly xWxyvopMi. 

^Vh. Talbot will forgive the referencp to his Prize Trocliaics 
laatjeart (Ci!cus. Joum. Jio. XLIU'. p. 187.) though it be to 
point out a slight blemish, which, by violating, excmplibes tlie 
Professor^s canon for constructing that verse. ' ' 

o^»i SsiAo; w; •%]; ^vxiv. 

This nicety of structure in the Long Trochaic was taught to 
the Tragics by the same delicacy of ear which prevailed in the 
final Cretic of the Senarius also, disliking and avoiding^ as the 
Professor has it, , 

In scenam missos cum ktagno pondere versus. . 

Similar ekeeptious, apparentltf so, occur in -both cases ; and 
happily^nough admit of a similar solution. 

Orest, 794. toot’ ixiTvo xrjixf hxipovft tS (royyevlj funii. 
This verse in reality contains no exception to the canon : for 
the first dipodia does not end with a word marked by any pause 
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of utlerance. The fourtli syllable indeed is long ; but by posi^ 
tion, from the final short vowel (o) being close combined in pro- 
nounciog^witli (^)iiiitud of the wor^ wbich follpvics, it. ^ 

It is on the very same principle, that to the^line^ below quot- 
ed that canon of tAe pause in Trimeter lambic does not apply. 
Ekctr. Eurip, v. 860. aXAd /av /ac xri/ytrc 

Ilarphf Tmatoi ifiLaifs, Sfc, 

The terknuiation of this verse ui fact is not a distintt trisyllabK ; 
but by the natural conjunction of its sounds, comes as quiiiqtte- 
syllabic to the ear. 

In the attempt which Mr. Kidd (p.*ld4 ) records or makes 
to cure those three verses laboring^ under the same wpposed 
complaint as that above from the Electro, he does 'Viot seem to 
have been aware of the solution proposed by^ a friend of Mr* 
DalzeKsin the year 1802. (vid* Collectanea Grseca lOajora. Ed. 

2, NoU. p. 164.) * ‘ 

J£ec\ 720. (723.) piir o3v IwfUiv, ouSs ^auopnr. 

Androm. 347* ^euyst to Tovrya trw^pov* ttWa xpfvo’ctni* 

Iph, A. 531. Kafu wg $UfAa, kutu 4^9uSojbMi. ; 

Hie casu quodam felici accidit, ut morbus ipke retnedinhi 
siippeditet. Si pes, qui hie Creticiim pra'rediti Troch*dens est, 
xa\ms Si non est Trocliaeus sed Spondseus, iiti revera es^, 

quid quseso efficit ut sit Spondseus ? Pronunciatio certc bre^'is 
vocalis in fine tou owSi, xSra, tangenlis, ut ita clicam, dn^ 

plicem consonante^ 4^ vel v<r, a qua vox seqiiens incipit. Hoc in 
fine versus efficit quod non imnierito vocari possit terniinatio 
quinque-syUahica, • 

o^Snrcrauopfy, aAAavflrfWO'wai, KOTawsuiopeo. 
cujusmodi terminatio in singulis vocibus haud infrequens 
est : 

■ 

Pha^nUs. 28.— ^2irsro|3ov«4XeK 32, — i^ayBpwpttfOf. , 
65.^uifotrta>TaTa^. .i53.— cruyi4>qM«V^«viJ-** 

Jt. S. r. l7tA I'eb. I 8 QI. . J.T. '• 



iBt£t£l' NOTICE . ' 

' ;Os p^iin^OR cocsiN-s pbocei ofbiu. 

* >V , ' ^ 

Phoc'li F^hiloSi^phi Watontei O^era e Corid. Msa. BiW, fte^. 
^ Paris. tuiTi primiiin edidhi Versioiie LiQti- 

, W, Conicmyitarjis ilUistmvit Victor Cotlsio, Professor Philo** 
sop1ii% in Academia Piins. Tom. i. coiitinetis tria opusc. do 
Libertate, Provideniia, et ^falo. cotitiwens partem 

dimidiam commeutaru in primutn Platonis Alcibiadein. Pari- 
" siis^'excudebat J. M. Gberbarf. 18'iO. 8^ 


Trf B "following observations oif Professor Cousin^s edition of 
tb^'iiidriited AVorky'^of Prodns^ were communicated to me bye 
S^hoTai^ deeply skiHed iiVthe' ancient phtiosophy; and it is- prO^ 
bable that some of your readers may derive the same instruc- 
tion and ainttsemeiit from the perusal of tbem^ n Inch I have 
myself experieticed. 

’ E. Hi Barker. 

Thetfordi 182 li 

Ttie Professor deserves great praise for endeavouring in his 
deileral Preface to rescue the latter Piatouists, as they are called, 
fVohi that niost unmerited Coiitenipi and neglect, to vpfnob they 
Ifdve ' hitherto btfeii ex posed through the drregance of garrulbita 
seioltsts. But in particular hb eUComium'mf Proeius merits 
the grifsltest djiplausc; as tilts pbilosopbdp ^waS' certainly one, 
who, in me' language of Amtnonicis, dc fnterpr. p. I, possessed 
the power of unfolding the opinions of the ancients, and a scien- 
tific judgment of the nature of things, in the faiglnM perfs'Cthm 
||>Oliaible to hilkhanity fil SV rriMU ^jUfVig Sbvi)(sn|/asiic ^vSe-sveyaciv 
t^v Vsu jSijSXiou ipfiav iimfjt.vTiiiovw(rams^ toov kfyy^o'tm Toy 
tifuoif UpoxXov rot; JlAoiTairixot;' SiftSo^ou, rou «I; ixpov mis dr- 
ipcorrmifiS ^v&toog rijr «rff raw 8oxot;yrcuv ra$s waXaioi; 8uv«>* 

fiiv %at Tijr rij^ purodij t»v ovrenT' xpicyis AsaniofWyTo;, 

iv T» Aow xxgjy 6ju.oXoyi]^aijK«v and' I nm somewhat 
surprised tnai this eulogiuin should have escaped the notice of 
llfb Frdfedsor. With i|spect, howoves^toMtbe style«ef Proelus^^ 
^ 1' must befg IdilVe lo'* criirer**from the Professor in what be sajra 
"about it^ fOUUding inydisseUtoii chb decisioti of those, . whom 
1 conceive to have been much better judges than mys^. In 
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p. 42. of Im Prefacj?^ thft Prqfetsori afte/ admitting that Uur, 
sijrie of Procins irrwdeiitfy' adapted ^nr ^a' philosopher^ adria?^ 

et Jambltchi st^(o, 

(Pihto ' eiiioi supra omiiein cbinparatidiiefti^ pddiCilt|> ttumis^ 
spieiididuni et sublime quidem videbitur; si- cum Porphyriiy, 
non ita tciiue et subtile, atseqtie purum et liquidum, et ex altiore 
foute |>ctitiiin : deitique Synaiu Simpticiique sermone vigentiiW' 
et o\celsiuS|' hoc quidem A^iftptelis [sic} cOucedit, quod in 
Prock) conciiiuiores qiisedani orationis veneres desiderentpr, noii^ 
tain scnptoris quam a^tatis vitio, in qua flos ille TSrasdarum lit>i* 
teraruni peiic oniiiis emarciierut.” 

* In t!us extractj it is in the first place remarkable, that the 

.Professor should conceive the stylo of Proclus to be less 
splendid and sublime than that of Jamblichtis, whose diction is 
so obviously iiiacciiratb and inelegant, as to induce Eunapilts to 
say of him ** that lie had not sacrificed to the Mercurial Gincea('* 
aiidnn the second place, it is singular he shpuid say that '^in 
Propio concinniores quaedam orationis veneres desiderentur^’ 
when Marinus, in his Life of Proclus, says of him, that in lue* 
tunuti xa$ ru raif yi^aSssra’iv ovtcs^ toixora irpo^iuv rsu 

orox^^ovduvto^ ixiivou fl-TOfwrror, In times also nearer to our owDy, 
the learned modern Greek Baptista Cainotius, in his Coni* 
nientary on the Metaphysics of Theophrastus, quotes a passage 
from the Ms. Comment, of Proclus on the Parmenides, 
which he says titat he pertly quotes it for the. excellence of 
the mutter contained iu it, and partly Ivexa rig; j^igtrsoj^ xaX^qng^* 

The fact is, as it appears to me, that Proclus being boni with 
a genius coiisiinimately adapted to unfold the philosophical con- 
ceptions of the ancients, his style is naturally of the expanded 
crbaracter; with which,* however, iealso uniter the ro dipvf^ and 
the rs fb«yx;\ox’gsS^^. Hence Kepler in bis Hariuouic. Mund. 
p« 1 18. having observed that he entirely assents to Proefus in 
what he:isajs about mathematical genera and species, adds':— . 

* At quod attiiiet quantitates continuas, omnino adstatio 
Proclo, et^'oratio Suit ipsi torrentie iiistar, ripas inandCAs, et 
caeca dubiiaiionutn vada gurgitesque occiiUans, dum mens plena 
majestatis lantartim rctpni, Inctatur in anguytiis linguae, et con- 
clusio nimquam sibk ipsl verhorum copia sati&faciens proposi- 
tionum simplidtatem excedit.’* 

. Many instances ipight, be adduced in support of Kepler’s 
opinion^ that - the language of Proclus flows like a torrent, and 
also in proof of its magaificence ; ^but 1 will only give two ex- 
amples in confirmation of the latter from his most admirable 
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xorlc on the of Plato, lib. ii, ^nd wbicji is as fol- 

lows ^ ^ » j ‘ 

, 'TfiinvreBl^Ltv adrov (jov frpajrov tsov) on yijy xstt ougstvov uttb^ 
crrtitriy Xty^png, ouS* mit on {oicov awavroov yevcorei;* Kett 

riatrcL [mb yotg, eir h’^eirotg' itpo Is Tot>rwv« ws notv fjuiv ro V019- 
Tov ro0V dsav ynog^ wav TO VBlfgOI^ •' 4 ^ f wavTuf Se T(iv$ uw$g tov 
K tMrfuov, xai rotj^ hv tm xowfim havg dwavrag, was cog Beog ea^t Becov 
dvavTwv, xai cuf ^yoi; hataitVf xat^'O^g tcHif'^dlvvareov ( 1 . aSurcov^} 
iw$w^$vfit woov wfmrtov, aat cigi^awfjg 9 \y%g aggi^TOTepoUf xaf cog waariijg •. 
^Ofi^teog iyveoai’orBfov, dytog %v aytotg, rotg voijroi^ kvawoKeKpvfupLivog 
Biotg, .JLe Cl^rc> in citing this passage in lus N otes on Stanley’s 
Oriental Philosophy, deservedly calls it ** a magniiicent appara- 
tus of words.” c 

The other example is from Proclus io Tim. 5. p. 300 . and is 
near the beginning of his commentaiy on the sublime speech of 
the Demiurgus to the junior Gods : — 

Sioi Beeov, 00 v iya^^fifjLtovpyog warv^p Tf ipycov^ etc, *0 te 
pdKTi^g Toov Aoyfiov , Mtrnv ivBova-iaffTiXog, SiaX^p^cov ratg vospatg 
hrtfioXatgf xaBapog n xai wcfivost/ oog dwo warpog Ts^itovp^Bvog tmv 
B§ mv, e^WayfjLBvog re xai thrtps^cov wacv AitBpsowivcov evvoicov, ct^pog 
TS B(MV xai xarawXr^xnxogj xai avafiea’TOg, xxWovg ts ttXi}- 

pf^gj xai a’VVTOfJLog up^a xai aaijxpijSGo/uisyof. 

l^hese passages must surely have escaped tlie notice of Pro- 
fessor Cousin, or he never would ba^c si^id that the style of 
Proclus is less sublime (ban that of Jambliofius. 'ylXX* dKtg 

^ijirrco^. * T 

T. T. M. P. W. 

Jan^Sl, 1821 . 


' It is singular that Le Clerc should not have pelx-eived that ASiworwir 
in this passage must be most erroneous, as it makv^ Praclus to ^peak 
not only absurdly, but nonsensically. But Le CLero was not sufficiently 
skilled in the Grecian theology to have discovered (hat the highest and 
most occult order of the Guds/is ccdebfsjkted by Orplieus as ta ftSyra. 
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• . Delphin Editors, 

70 fhe Subscribers to the improved Edition o( the DelpMn 
CUssict, and to your readers in general, the following fist prthe 
authors of the original tSdUion aiijr prove acceptable. L. 

. I •'/ 

Apuicius, M. Jiilleii Tleuri. * 

^ulus Genius, M. Proust. 

Aurelius Victor^ Mme. Dacicr. 

Bocthiusi M. Cailty. 

Caesar, M. Godwin. * 

Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, M Dubois. 

Cicero, Orations, M. M^rouvillc. 

— Epistles, M. Qiiartier. 

— Rhetoric, M. Proust. 

Claiidian, M. Pyrr. 

Dares, Dictys, Mme. Dacier. 

Eutropius, Mme. Dacier. 

Floras, Mme. Dacier. 

Horace, M. Desprez and M. Rondel. 

Justin, M. Couteiier. 

Juvenal and Persius, M. Desprez. 

Livy, M. Doujat. 

Lucretius, M?La7aye- 
^ Maiiilius, M. Lafaye. 

Martial, M. Collet. ^ 

Nepos, M. Courtin. 
bvid, M. Crispin. 

Panegyric! Veteres, M. Delabeaume. 

Phaedrus, M. Danet. 

Plautus, M. Louvrier. • 

Pliny, M. Hardouin. 

Pompeiiis Festus, M. Dacier. • 

Prudentius, M. Chaiiiillard.^ 

Quintus Curtius, M*. Letellier 
‘ Sallust, M. Crispin. 

Statius, M. Berraut. 

Suetonius, M. Babelon. 
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TacitDs, M. Pichan. 

Tcmace^ ' Ml Otiiiog/ 

Valerius M axinius, M . Cou teller. 
Vielieius Patercukis, M, Kigner. 
Virgil, ‘M. Delarue. 


Classicai. ObsbHvations. 
fifreiw ‘S pence’s Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters,} 

Afost of the statues in' the great Fartiese Palace, werefiHitHi 
in Caracal! a’s Batlis ; and all the marble of which it h builfy 
was brought from the Colosseum, in Paul the Third’s time, 
a pope of that family. 

The ichnography of Rome, in the same palace,* was found 
in. the temple of Romulus aiid Remus, that which is now 
dedicated to St. Cosmo and Datniano, two brothers too. — 
Though incompie'te, it is one of the most useful remains of 
antiquit}^ The names of the particular buildings and places 
aie marked upon it, as well as the outlines of the buildings 
themselves ; and it is so large, that the Horrea JLoliiana (for 
instance^ are a foot and a half long ; which may serve you as 
a scale, to measure any other of the buildings or places in it. 
TIs published in Graevius’s Thesaurus. 

The two best Egyptian statues in Rome, are the Hercules 
with a lion’s skin over his head, in the capitol ; and the richer 
Zingara, at the Villa Borghese. You may know them to be 
Egyptian by that fulness about their mouths.' 

This large statue of Pompey, was probably the very same, 
at the feet of which Ca'sar fell ; for it was found on the very 
spot where the senate was held on the fatal Ides of March. 
They discovered it in clearing aw'ay the ground' to make some 
cellars, for a house that now staiida there. The greatest part 
of the statue lay under that house; but the* head of it reached 
under the ground belonging to their next neighbour; Tliia 
occasioned a dispute between the two proprietors, which was 
at last decided by Cardinal Spada. He oldered the bead to be 
broken off, and giv^n to the latter ; and the body to the former : 
you may now see the mark where' they were joined again. 
ThU decision was not made out of a whim, bitt very prudeii* 
tially. From the first, that cardinal had a great desire to get 


t It is now^emoved to the noble jeolleoioo in tbecapttdh 
* Fsr orii 'hanriem. 
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the statue into his own possesaiooj and hy thia means he got 
it much cheaper than he could otherwise have done ; for after 
tilts division of it, the whole. eost him but five hundred crowns. 

The diameter of that part of Augustus’s mausoleum, whic^ 
is still entire, (and which was the largest round of ail,) is fifty 
paces. In it were deposited the ashes of Julius Ca?sar, Augus- 
tus himself^ Marcellus, aitd Germanicus. The tomb of Adrian, 
(now the castle of St. Angelo,) was built on the opposite side 
of the Tiber, to rival this, and is the largest df our aiitient 
mausoleums. It Was richly adorned too w'ith fine statues, all 
round each particular rising ; which in the Gothic times were 
tiirown down by the Romans, that hfd fortified it, to defend 
themselves and crush their enemies. 

Tbis groiipe of Arria and Peetus, is evidently by a Greek 
artist. Though the place he has chosen to stab liimseif in' be 
very uncommon, it was not ill chosen; fo^ the blow could 
not but be mortal, most of the blood running down among 
his vitals. 

The brass wolf suckling Romulus and Remus (new in 
ihe capitol,) was found in' the temple of Romulus; and the 
marks are visible upon it where it has been struck with light- 
ning. Cicero speaks of the same accident happening to sucji 
a figure in his time (in bis third Oration against Cataline) ; and 
this must have been made before his time, by the badness of the 
workmanship. 

The front pillars of the Temple of Concord, those of Antonine 
and Faustina, and those of the Rotoiida, are the most perfect 
of any Rome ; and in each of them, the opening between 
the two middle pillars is larger than the openings between the 
side ones. The difiTerence is not enough to be observed by a 
common eye ; and in some of them not to be sure of it till you 
masnuire them. By this means the entrance had a freer and 
nobler air,, without breaking the regularity and harmony of the 
building. 

Trajan?s column is composed of twenty-four stones only ; 
.cut within, for the staircase. It is one hundred and twenty- 
height Roman feet hjgh, just the height of wfiat was taken from 
the hill, to make room tor Trajan’s forum ; w hich was one of 
the most magnificent things in Rome. This' column stood in 


^ It is every bold stroke, and takes away the f»lse idea one might 
have got of him, fr^m the well-known epigram in Martial. 
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th« midlf of it, «ind on that wa 3 bis stalue, and, tbej My, his 
aslies in an lira. 

'rhere are ten thousand six hundred pieces of antient sculp> 
^■tUTO' now in Rome, (relievos, statues, and busts.) And six 
tliousand three bundr^ autieiit columns of marble. What 
multitudes of the latter sort have been sawed up for tables, 
4»r wainscoting cbapeU, or mixed up witli walls, and other- 
.wise destroyed! And what multitudes may there yet lie undis- 
covered und^r ground I When we think of this altogether, 
i( may give us some faint idea of the vast magnificence of Rome 
in all Its glory. 

By a calculation made from tlie best dictionary for each of the 
following languages ; there are about twenty thousand words in 
tlie Spanish, twenty-two thousand in the Knglish, twenty-five 
thousand in the Latin, thirty thousand in the French, forty-five 
diousand in the Italian, fifty thousand in the Greek, and eighty 
thousand in the German.' Of the twenty-two thousand words 
in the English language, there ate about fifteen thousand that 
a man understands who is before master of Latin, French, and 
. Italian ; and three thousand more if he be master of German. 
.The other four thousand are piobably the old Biitisli. 

In iEiieas’s time, Mezentius was the king at CVem ; and 
Tarchon, at Corloiui. Hence Silius Italicus seems to com- 
prehend all Etruria under the names of these two cities ; 

I.ectus Cere viro« ; lecto Cortona suiierbi 

Tarchoiitis donius^ — 

W'liere, by the way, mperbus seems to be used in a good sense 
(as it often is in the Latin,^ and scveial languages derived from 
it,) because Tarchon assisted m helping A£neas to the throne * 
and consequently toward the establishment of the C»sars. 
'Hus alliance of Aeneas and Tarchon is pohited out by Virgil, so 
eaily as in the ihircl book of the ^Eneid : where his great Gods 
. tell him ** that Crete is not the place he is to fix at : no * he is 
to go oil for ltaly+ and Cortona.” ’ 


One ihonsdnd seven hundred radical words ill the Hebrew, accord- 
.iogto Biixtorf, three hundred and sixty Chaldaie words in the Bible, 
according to By thner, and two thousand and sixty ui idl. 

* tib. viii. 474. . 

‘ * PopnhimlateTegem, belloquestyierAum. 

* 5. 4 1. of the 
.1.... — .1 ..1, Snperbip 

Virtute et facm amm!e.-,&t. Kb/, x.573. 

4 Curythiini, terra'^que require 

■■ ■ Ausonias. -JE*. iii. ITO. 


Advfrsarin Litenria. 

« 

The Arar ami R/ttpd^nus in Li vy^- should be tire l<am 

and llhodafitis, — That bistoiiun, in mentioning those two rivers^ 
says, ibat they both ednte from the Alps ; which is true of iho 
haroj and not ofthe Arar> ^riiis is the river which we pass 
and repafis so often, in going from Lyons to Mount Ceiiis ; 
it falls into the Klione near Valence. 

Hanniba), according to Livy, did not go over Mount Cenis; 
but passed a little on the right of it; and others will have it, 
that he parsed so innch on the left as Mount St. '^Bernard ; but 
then he would not have come into the country of tile Tautini, 
so soon as by ^ill accounts he did. 

Pol\'iiiiM is much more to be triistet}, in his account of Han- 
nibal’s p.iS'ijgeof tlie Alp<i, than any other historiar^, HeiiVed 
but a little alter Hannibal’s time; and went himself to tr<(ce his 
marclus over those mountains. Me makes him pass a little on 
the left of Mount Cciiis ; and descend ipto the Milanese. 

road bad been often used before; and Hannibal was in- 
\itrd oiei by a Kcgiilus of the Boii, a people thni^ lived ill the 
MilaneHc, who weie at enmity with the 'rauriui. — Mr. HoldS' 
w'orth Sjifdvc slighliugly of Livy in general, for his bcaniif}ing 
and iiuLk.iig fine speei hes, rather than true ones ; and being more 
of a roiiianee-writer, than an historian. He commended Poly- 
bius foi a good and solid w riter, and one that might bo safely 
coiitided 111 . 

One of Mrirtiars fiicMuls had a deiightfiil villa near Rome; 
which lie celebrates and points out very distinctly (Lib. i. Kpig. 
04-.) It was on that delicious little lull where the Villa Mada- 
ina now >lands: the garden tlieatic is still shown, in which they 
acted (jiianin’s Pastor Fido; and where Barclay wrote ins 
Argeius. 

Wliat they now show for r Temple of Janus in the rorum 
Doanuiii, was only an open place ilu re, of which they had one 
in all.ilieir foninis, (like the openings under part of our niurket- 
liouses,) foi the convenience of people to deal and converse in 
when It lamed*. The Koinmis Ubing the name of Janus for an 
open arch, probably led people into this mistake. 

. The /jucufs Puvin/is could not have been ifrainrd all at once : 
Claudius began upon it; and Suetonius says, the work was 
invidta siiccetboris iniermissim, (Claud, c. 4l.) People have 
puzzled themselves so much, and accused Suetonius of con- 
tradicting himself, in his account of tins matter, purely from 
their own ignorance^ and having got it into their beads that all 
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the water must have been kt .out at the same time.* Clautdius 
HctmUy smik it twice, and then probably quilted Ins design, on 
'0tidi^ it so rocky, that the ground «\ould have been good for 
nothing. 

. The Greeks of old were of as romantic a turn as the Spa- 
niards in moie modern times; and possibly might deal as much 
.hi romances, 'rhe of Xenophon the Ephesian, is 

a remainder of this kind, which might have been as unknown 
to us as the rest, had not onr friend Dr. Cocchi found it out in 
the Lorenzo Libiary, and published it. * 

’Tis difficult to tiiid out any tault in VirgiPs Eclogues or 
Georgies. — He could not hear to have any appear in his iEiieid; 
and Uierefore oidered it^o be burnt. 

Virgil is very spat ing in livs commendations of other poets; 
and scarce ever does it, unless he is forced. — He hints at 
l^heocritus^ because he had taken so much from him, and his 
subject led to ]t;*'and does the same by Hesiod, ^ for the same 
reasons. He never speaks a single word of Homer ; and indeed 
could not do it, where some would have had him, because of the 
Anachronism. They ha\e blamed liini (or not lueutioning 
Homer, instead ofMusams; (TEii. vi. GO?.) without coasidei- 
ing, that then Homer must have been put into Llyhiuni long 
before be w'as born. 

The heads of the Romans arc without beards, all the time 
between the elder Brutus and i\driaii, eiicept a head of Nero 
and of tw'oor three beiore him, who let thciis grow' on some 
melancholy occasion. 

If Coy pel has represented Chiron with a switch in bis hand, 
in his history of Achilles, tlieie are as lidiculous things to be met 
with ill some of the works of the antierit artists : and among 


' The Lake is thirty miles round ! .so that if the ground iiad proved 
good, It would have been a considerable acquisition. The drain remains 
through which Claudius carried ofl ]wt of the water. Mr. lloldsworth's 
^curiosity carried him so far into it, and the place was so titled with 
damp, stagnant water, and vapor, that it gave, him a rheumatism, 
, whUh often returned, and hung about him as long as he lived. How 
' much do 1 wish that Claudius had either never begun, or had quite 
* llllSsficd fhat work,^atid stopped up Ins drain! Font seems to nave 
^^fluiah coiivributed toward si^rtening the days of one of the moat iuiel- 
ligeut of men, and one of the most sincere of friends. 

^ Prim a Syracosio dignata est Iftdere versu 
Nostra, nec enibuit sylras habuare, Thalia. 

EcL vi 1. 

’ Ascraeumque cano Roimana per oppida carmen. — Gwrg, ii« 176 . 
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th^se very gems there is one with a centaur upon holding a« 
whip to lash himself upon occasion. 

In the gold ntedals, the good taste ends with Pertinax, though 
there are sotne pretty good of Caracalla\ and particularly one 
with the Arch of Se vents for the reverse. 

Some of the Greek artists seem not to have liked the sort 
of Ternunal figure used by the Egyptians. There is one in the 
Montiilta uanleus at Rome, which is as broad at bottom as at 
top, ami 1 have seen scveial otiiers of the same kind. This 
appears \n l)e a Greek IVnniniis by the inscriptioh, which is : — 
©EMinOKAHC () NAVMAXOC. 

The three altars, in one of the rooms in the Capitoline Gal- 
lery, weic found in the poit of Nettut\D. 'I'hat with a Neptiiue 
111 relit VO on it, is msnibed, aua nkvtvni That with a 
winged deity Ajing, aka VKNroitVM. And that with a ship 
sailing gently ahing, aha i f? ANy \ illitatjs. They are all 
tliiee just alike; small, roiiml, and with a lo^lrmn coming out 
of the fiont. The V arc portable enough; and are supposed 
to have been cairicd to sea in their voyages, for fhe ship^screw 
to offer saciifici upon. 

l^iie oi the Centaurs in black marble, at the Monte Citorio, 
has a tigei's skin ovci his left shoulder, and Ins hands are tied 
together with (he tad of it. He looks back with pain and de- 
jection in Ins face* 'riieie was piobably a Cupid behind him 
originally, and there is the hole in his hack, in wdiich it might 
have been fixed Centaurs are thus icpresented by the ancients, 
in other inoniiuieiits, to sliow that love conquers the loughest 
inoiibter.'t. I'lic other i.rntaui, them, has bacchanalian attri- 
butes about him loo ; but looks wulh a much gayer air. The 
former icpre>ented in years, undthis, young. As they are of 
black tiiaible, and were found in Hadrian’s Villa, it is possible 
• that they weie part of the furiiituie in the first apartment of the 
iladeSf which hi'^toiiaiis tell us w'as lepicsciited there ; and they 
might have their Uacchaualiaii attributes, because tlie secrets 
of that place were laid open to those who were initiated in the 
mysteries of bucchus. — If this conjecture should happen to be 
true, it might be very w^ell w orth while to search further about the 
spot where these figures were found; because there are no statues 
more scaice than those relating to the infernal beings in general. 

Dr. Collet, upon mistaking ouoXo^ iiihis author for ctv?sOS, 
wrote in Ins notes fifteen reasons to prove why the soul was 
Kke a flute. 
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Li^iGKAMMATA^ Auctovii Fr. Thiersckto. 


In' Rhigam ct Socios cum ip^o iiitercmtos. 

Rhigas, uniib c cordatisbimib hodieinas Graecias juvenibtis, 
(vigeute adhuc Gallonim poteiitia) Pacisiis degens cum sociis, 
consilium Iibcraiidie palriae cepciat. Kebus, iiti voliierat, pras- 
paratis^ ipse a Galloium principibus, ut ferunt, ad inagnam 
spcm elatus, ledilum in Gneciaiu tuoliUis est ; sed fama cjus 
consiliorum jam exieiat. Itaque in itiiierc per Austriam cor- 
rcptus Turcisque ad suppliciumcuiu coinitibus suis traditus est. 


O3roj IXsuSegnjv 9i]^p.svoi 

Eipov evJ ^vXo^ug OK^msvTot fto^ov, 

XecipsTSy SttpeuTou xof|UrG(}|X$voi^ eltroKsv ‘licog 

«7r* O'jXupLTrou Aaft^aS* avtcr^opLsvri. 
Kcu TOT* lysipoiutvoi TTG^laiv figi^cip ogvopt^svioov, 
AaiyLovzi elg aygau a^irsuier aXs^ixaxot. 


In Job. llenr. / ossm//i, hbertatis e Mums genita; omnisque 
humaiiitatis viiulirem uceriiinuin. 

Ta poiot TottJTot, yf^ov, estgog vsnv lora/xlvoio 
Ampctj ^iXo(ppo<r6vi^ (TO I jE4£V ETrXe^s Xotptg^ 

*'0^ga (Tov ivo’xtaiTYi Upov xigot' cp xsc\o> ^Snj 
Uo>J\axtg ex Mouoriaov x^ttov efsure yavog. 

Nuv 5’ aAAoj jw,6V aeSAog, ev w \L^y% ^TOp e^oi/Toc 
’'Av^eartv elcipivotg tr ijXSey aagi^caevij , 
yap fiujUrW xai xijSsrai oL^ipwv, 

''0(TTig ‘EXsuSspiijg uyXota 8cypa 
* E^^o^o'rtm anipt^vve ioXoug xot) aria6st)^ov opf/Lrjv, 

IlapOsvu) etlSoiY) ttoW* STriijpa ^egm. 

Tolov xa) TO <rty spyov otyoLxKeegy ottzots Auyp^c 
Opii)(7X£/>j; fTKorloig e^avefoiiveg 68oi^, 

Aua-fjLevi'joif t kvtpm flouA^u/xacriv avrlog etTTtjg, 
i/t ttoSm aW^itrraiV Souhotruvif (Tuve^siv 
Fegfj^aVMit (rirs^ovcri fgoy^ficcTcf rwv in) vix^ 

'TjLtvijSeij jx/rpav Aaju-^avs xot\ (TTs(payoi/g, 


Fpitaphium Pommi, Scpultiis est Porsonus Cantabrigia' 
111 lilcclesia Collcgii Saiictse Triintalis, ciijus legibus per mulios 
auiios addictus fuerat. i$epulcruin lapis est, qni pedibus inaiu- 
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bulantium calcatur. fs nomen viri magni continet, nec ullus 
praterea ornatus. Prope eum BeNtleiusj 'Neutunus, simili sini- 
plicitate concliti jacent, aliique viii iiiimortalcs^ «|ui ejusckm 
Collegii contubeniio et consortio usi sunt. 

A. Tig iroT otv^p 7regl<rvifjL'i^, ov Ivflafi? Tyjw-jSoj Hpyei, 

iraqu BevrXelcti Neurovog ei<ri rafal ] 

B, ^£1 ^eiv aiSserfieif ovQiJi.ot xXvtqv avSpog axoycrov^ 

’AT9l<riv 0^ Moucra^g XstpLnpov erstXs ^uog* 

Tcp Bs Ssati xare^et^oeVf otfJLei^ofjLSVoit x^piv avdgof, 

OT ei/ ^ASvjvMlotg SsTov ayovTO yopov. 

*Ex TwvS’ ovv fj^eXeaov ts $e<rtv SsTfMv t 8 xoflopvoy 
Eupwv o^tyovoig yva’orTOV jSaTv. 
llop^mvog S* ovojx’ Icrrr Tplrog 8* lx) roTo-iv 
Oug elxag dd^rjg Irrov dty/t\s piepog. 


Musarum dona. Factum Fpigramma in gratiam juvcniirn, 
qiii Musarum artcs ot naturarn niemoria comprcli-^iisa ct distincta 
lenere student. 

KXslovg i<rroplri, xoif^piMrot KaXXiowe/ijf 
MeKxoiMsvYi §6 xdiogvov ipu^ xcapLoug 8s BoL^elrj, 
Teg^J/iy^ogrj fopjxtyy, ’Egccrci oe ^/aAjtAOV IpctiTcov, 

Aixovc EvTepnri, JlQX.vupLv tsi uySpiai puiQovg 
' E^gatruTn ev 2* x^polg aarrpwv xpxTs) Oupocy tcoyr}. 


In Apolhiwm, 

' AViXfXOLKTTol, 

'*AytT cS BeX^wv Upmv xpop^oXoi, 

Sxs'jhTE vothv ^Poi^ov te 
Toy iKEpcTExopusev 

refijUr/oKT* xarpm xgoo’fSey^ifAEvot, 
5- "'HS^ ycig vif eJ<r vxo y«7av, 
AiSepa 8’ ctyviy xu) rv^Xe^otveig 
K9pu(poig o^iwy Xotpt^xgov xuts^ei 
2!iXag ^doov, 

Te fjt^u^oig iXa-Ewy (TxiSffblg 

10. 'OgviMm Ipkiarp^a pLEXioov, 

Atyvpa) 6* augas xTepuyEirin doaig 
*y4iro notpv^Tou xpoEvtxrifusvon, 
4>goJ^omi O'^dkg rov 

JC oux eri /xeAAovr’. 
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5* cS asyu (rTO[Ji,ot Trdg e^ercu 

Asws 6ijpyjfioiju‘ vjxsls Se vsoi 
'Ett) fcLivofieveo 
*AyvMV d§^B(r&* 6\a?iuyfi(tiV 

Srgo^vi* 

AaXiSf Au\is, IluidVf 
20, Mo\s hlufmv TTUpvyicrloDV fdof 
^ IJerfdoov vicep uvtsWoov 
‘Avlpwv evt^eBicov iroKiv sig ayawijT^y, 

'^IV'X VSCOV T IXotly 
'jflxedvQv ^i^pwv QtTrQVt<r(rQ[Levov 
2.5. Xvv $V(ristt$*>Tk re le^oyrui. 

^Avavonaroi. 

ie yap ev f^eXscnv <^^6yyoi$ re ^vguv 
A'Xs/ouiriy ocroi xar aTreipova yav 
To (Tov ovpavodsv peufjL'iTi ^gvaov 
*A7r*xi5va/xgv')V Xetjorao-jo-i ^dos, 
ydg devdcti xpdrn •jrgopLOXoov^ 

Nvxto; IvQ^rgac ^d<T[LaroL kafinpco 
Nixa$ op,fJt,aTi 7rgo<r'6sgxofji,svog, 

Ka\ vdvT s^opdv TTpayrtiriv dsiuig, 

Ildvra T dxoueov 
3 j . Tou tiiWovTog •frpofiifiovXas* 

*AvTiCTgo(pYi, 
ctyavog *Ayvi^'j' 

"^Ore yap epLOvg olxovg ^vXa<r<rr,g^ 

OoSeu y o6k IwtfiatvGVinv 
iVoucroi T agya/Jai xa) arda^aKog t>3p*fi' 
40. 'Ewj 8* Jj^oyo* «<rTGyj 

EvvopLiYi 7f j/xi} Tf uyaiuiV Tu^ulai 
'"Av^pao'i, X Aioaig (ruvTpo(pog aUL 

’Avscvaia-ToL 

Si Se xa) l^6Cfjt>sveoi)v ^dsyjxa vgofr,Tdv 
'TvI/oV deigsi, fjiOhTT^g 8e xyxvof 
46, Jlagd Kai<rrpo\) vgo^oat<ri xaXou^ 

’ T%axov(rdfjL€voi 
*AvTif^iyyov<r, lirtTEpxovreg 
Tov XpuiTOXOfi^av, tov ev dyXalaig 
Maixipwv Upaig TcnravTa x^P^> 
’’I^raifTa ^dipiVf 

- 60, Stfimy r iiy^opu 
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De usu hfjucmli cina Nomina Collectiva, 


Ahlwardtus in pvogrammate quodam Oldenburgi a. 1804. 
cdito^ cum auinuidvertisset^ quaj de usu nominufn coJlcctivorum^ 
inprimis dc \cibi ct substaiitivi, collocalione dicuntur, non satiA 
accurate pKVcipi, ea in liuiic inoduni icctius constitiii censct. 
Proponit auteni lias leges : 

I. Si nonicii collectivum iit subjec'tuni veiho anteccdit^ ver- 
bum aiquc plumb ar singnlaii iiiimero rcdtfi potr«t : peiinde est, 
utruin dicus tuiba ruitj an nnmf, pars datnal^ an clumaui, 

Q. Sin collectivum noinen ut Mibjectuifi verbiini sequitur, 
turn verbiiin nccessurio singiilari tiuinero cst reddendum, et 
vitiosus cst pluralis. Ita diceiiduin, ruit Uirbn, neque vero 
ruunt turba. 

lias quidein leges sat inagiia exenijiloruni copia eatenus con 
firmat, ut patent, usum loqucndi^ quern dicuiii, fere ad easdesn 
fuibse confoimatum. Ulterius etmm progreshus eas ex ipsa 
intellectub liuiiiuni natuia icpeteiidas cxistimat. Nam si iionien 
collectivuni piiecedat, tiiiii in eodeni cl uiium qiioddani et pluia 
siiiiul cogitari, ita ut iiilnl feic intersit, utrum plumbs an singu- 
luris sequutur ; siii verbum piiecedat plurali numeio, turn plura 
statini annuo observari el turn nomen posituin tacile ciere per- 
fiirbutioiicm aliquam notionum etseiisus. Qua.' quarnvis proba- 
biliter disputeiitur, taineii non omni proisus dubilaUoni exenita 
sunt. Reperiuntur cnim loci bene inulii, in qiiilms lit, quod 
fieri Alilwardt plane negat. Num ut laceain Gia'Cos — quis 
eiiim non statiin nieiniuerit illarum <pa<roLv ^ 11. ii. 

S78. re fjiiv eU e exao-roj. II. xxui! 1203. xexXovro 8e 

oltTiv exucTTOs. ibid. 371- 8’iv;^eg(riv BKatrros, l)d>ss. x. 397. 
et sic saepiiis in hoc nomine: cf. Matthise Gr. Gr. 30). pag. 
419. Latiiii poetaDcerte iramutaiit bic illic liunc oidiiiem. No- 
lunius quidem tales locos adhibere, qualis est apiid 11 unit. iv. 
2. 50. Dicemusjo triumphe civitas omiiis.” Epod xvi. 36. 
^'eamiis omnis civitas/' Auctor Consol, ad Lir. v. 20‘J. Ad- 
sumus omnis eques.*' Ovid. Trist. ii. 5f3. ‘Motus quibus 
utimur orbis/’ Horuni enim, quoniani iiiiis prima verbi peisona 
est, diversa ratio existimabitur i neque nulii dubitatiom obnoxia 
erunt ilia Pastor, ii. 225. “ quo ruitis> generosa doinus ?’* et apud 
Prop. iii. 15. 28. unde tuum potaut Naxia turba merum." 
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Verum aperte mutato ordine habet Seneca CEd. v. ifiO. Kupcre 
!Erebi claustra profundi tiirba soroniui et Ovid. Fast. li. 057- 
Conveniiint celebrantque dapes vicinia simplex.” 

JEnigrnatii'us lusus cipUcutus, 

Est inter acnigmata Analectoitiiii Tom. iii. p. 325. xxviii. 
hoc: 

efjLov ouvopa^ Sel ^4 (re ouSe TraXiv fiayot 
iaufJLot Keyoov efxiv owoii^at Jacobsiiis lia*c adnotavit : ** Ut 

hsec nunc leguntur^ vercor, ut scnstini liabeant, naiii posterior 
pentamcti'i velut altcrius versus pais cum pra^cedcntibub non 
coit. An fuit? 

Ml) Keys xu\ Ks^ei^ IfjLOV oSvofJLa, ei 8* l/xs wSe viXiv f^eyei 

iavyi^oi Xsyoov ephv ovvopot Xs^etg' Silentiurn sigiiiticari videtiir; qui 
tacet^ ctsi iioineii silcntii non pronuntiat, alios tamen ejus recor- 
dan cogit^ quodjdetn cst ac si illud nominasset. LLoc est 
X'yff, noli Xe^sig tfnov oSvG/xct, Reliqiia jam peispicua sunt^ 
ox^'inori causa, in quo natiira amiginatis vcisatur adpositu.” 

Sed omnia sana; signiticatiir eniin vocula Xsyt xat 

Xi^Bis epMv cijvofLOL (i. c. Sei Se ere Xe^at (ob imperatnum) ouSe 
sive ou 8 e viXiVy piyct doLupei, Xeyouv (i. e. ov sen plj XsyMv) s/xov 
tuvofji,a (jjLyj) Xe^3i$. — ln\enis et extra aMiigmnta, pi:e«sertim in 
sernione familiari, ejiismodi extra suani siginfieationem positas 
particulas. Cic- Pliil. xi. c. 8. *^cum dico.v//Az.” ii. 39. ut ali- 
quando illud jpecne tollatur.’' Ovid. Hf-roid. xvin. 179*^^lacry- 
mas hoc milii^Jirrje niovet.” Pint. /Mex. c. GO. ev to? fiottrtXixws 
Plato Ion. T. iv. p. 198. ed. B«p. ra rotaurct Xeystg t« 

rwv iXXoov, Eas voces Ciraninintici fliennt in li\pocrjsi esse 
capiendas. Cf. Rulink. ad Teient. Andriam n. I. od. Bruns. 
T. i. p. Go. Qui paullo ciassius loqiiuiitur. tiilia 7iia(eriaiiter 
poni dicunt. cf. Bmnck. ad Sopliocl. Antig. v. .5G7. 

qdocum hsec communicaraui, adsenpsit : Sibi 
earn rationeni non prohari ; ucscire eriim se, cur iiiterposita ilia 
sint Sei 8s (re xi^ai, et quomodo dici possit, oiiin, qui ou dicat, 
oSvo/jba iLT) dicerc ; sc quidem quatnquam dc solvendo hoc anitg- 
mate nondum cer{e quovis tuinen pignore contendere velle, tres 
iilas syllabas MH-JEl-A in iiotnen MigSeic: esse coiillandas.” — 
Haac sagacissinii viii conjectiiram aut ipsi aut aliis stabiliendam 
relinquo. 
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JJs fie jUinio Pollione mota ad locum Platarchi in Cfcsare. 

Narrat Suetonius Cits. c. SG. ex alioium auctoritate C. 
Csesai'dii timuissc^ ne eoium^ piinio consulatii adversus 
siiispicia lL’i»rsque »-t iiiterces^ores rationem reddcre 

cog( frtui ; luni uciclit: Quod probabiliitf fecit Asiiiius Pollio, 
acie i'ltbos pioiligHtosquG adversaiios prospicientcni hate eum 
ad vnbuiii <h\'^se icfeiens : Hoc volueiunt : tantjs rebus geatis 
C. Cuesni coiideninatus esfirtii^ nisi ab excicitii aim ilium petis- 
sein/' — Hii'c quod sciam, iiiterpretes rereniiit ad riKigntiiu 

ilium Asiniiiin Pollionctiq ciijiis in histuiia bcllotuin civiliuni 
dcpndita ingtutcni jactuiam ieciimis;' tantoque id lec'tius iicri 
videri poieiat, ciiiu ex ilia bistoria di^ertc qua^dam noteiitur/ 
quiv ad piigiunii Phaisalicam, ( njiis ipsep^^is ujugna fiiit, refc- 
raiitiir. Itu Plutai(biis in Poiiipi lo c.ip. ?-• S} f/^ovov^ 

fY,(r\ TT-trelv *A<Tmo^ Um^imv [jL£u,cc^rifjLsvog Ix-./vijy t^v 
A' a/(racoj,qu(»ciiin plane cousciilil .\ppianus de bello 

rivil. II. 

\eiuinnKigua suboiitiir dubitatio coinpiiiniiti ea, qiue Pint* 
c. ‘Ui. enanut, hc eiuiduni cpu ni Cctsarpost piignuiu Pliarsalicam 
bu'C vciba edidil : tout’ e/3ouX^9y^c av : si; tovto /xs avayxyj; uttij- 
yayevTO, iva Paio; Jsxlfrap 6 lusyiaruo; 7ro\s(jLy)vc xaTogiitxa; 6i 
7:por,xo>fxr,v ru o'TgotTBUfjiara xov xcersSixaaSyjv. Addit auteni PIu* 
taitbus ; ravri IIoXXmv *A<rivio; Ta pruj^otru pcxificiKTr) fjLSV 

avufipy^airQai riv KotlfTctga Trotfix tov tots xsupov, S’ iff’ 

civTOu y?y pinion. lILi uti’ aitou non ad Ca’^aiem, sed ad ipsum 
Asiuiuni letrabeiida. Jam qiia^ ii. 1. bistoneus dc diverso Cac- 
sans seiinone i t siio poise npbit, nt fidcin et diligentiain prodiint^ 
ita nescio quid babeiit iiinbrutici saporis, ct angustius sonant 
cjtiam pro ilia, (|uain celebiaiit, Asinn Pollionis gianditate ot al* 
titudiiie. VeiLiiii hoc levins eiii videatur; graviu^s est, quod di** 
cit bistuncLih h;i*c a sc g;vne pciscripta. Atqpe Asinius Pollio 
non gra»ce, .scd buiiie serijisit ; quid ? quod Suidu teste *A<rmo^ 
primus Uiacorum les gestas l^atino st^lo pciseciitiis est. 

Veruni e\ eodem Siiida via qiucdam leperiri posse videatur^ 
qua hax' diflicuhas tollatnr. Pit enim apud eum sub voce J7aiA/(wv 
incntio alms cujusdaiii Asinii Pollioiiis ^rrallxiiii, qui ab Asinio 
Pullioiic Uornaiio oi> libeitatem ant civitatem doiiatarn nomeii 
baud dubie adscivit ; liunc testatur Scripsisse piaetcr alia librum 
de bcllo civili inter Poiiipciutii et Cu^safein, ad queni cur non 
ea, qua* apud Plutnrclium et Siictouium leguntur, leferanturj 
niliil primo certe adsjiectu so oifert^ quod magnopeic impediat. 
Quod si statiierimub, Suetonius ea, qua* apud A.sinium Pollio- 
ncm greece perscrij)tu iiivtnrrat, Jatina fecit; tantoque minus 
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credendum Casaiibono, ilia verba elg tovto jxe iviyKfig vmiYxyovTOf 
per se salva verborum striictura abesse non possent, non 
Cassarisy sed Asinii aut Plutarchi esse; non cnini Plutarchi 
narratio ad Suetonii auctoritatem, sed contra Suetonii ad PIu« 
tarchi exigeilda videretur^ statnenduinque^ Snetoniiim ea^ quae 
Trallianiis istegrsere retulisset, in bre\ius conlracla latinis ver- 
bis reddidissc. Quam parum in hoc genere veteres fuerint reli- 
giosi, plures vel ejusdem Csesaris a pluribus divcise traditae vo- 
ces satis doecre possint. Cf. ejns prope lliibiconcm dicta 
apud Appian. de bello civili ii. c. 35. Suet. Jul. c. 86. Pint. 
Caesar c. 57. 

At nihil dissiiniiandum ; nova cnina et gravissimn hide oritur 
dubitatio, quod Plutaichiis I. I. eundem Asinium Pollioiieiii 
senbit de numero comm, qiii in Pliarsalica piigna cecidcrint, 
aliquid tiadidisse. Jam ex Porn peii vita c. 7^2* collata cum 
Appiaiio de bello C. ii. 8^2. satis apparet, hoc qiiidein traditiiiii 
ah Asinio Pollionc Romano^ qtii in ilia piigna partes egissct. — 
Ha^c qiiomodo concilian po.ssint, non video^nisi statnamus Pol- 
lioiieui Xrallianuiii historiuni Romani Pollionis in grapciim ser- 
nionein ad veibum truiistiilisse, et ca^ qinn hoc loco a grseco 
interpreter utpote giiPcis bominibus scTihenti, inserta essent, a 
Plutarclio e\ ijus Versione satis imprudentei fuissc lepetita. 


Propertii loais emendalns. 

in illis precibus, quibiis Propeilius Herciilcm facit puelias 
Bonae deae implorantem lu. iv. c. f). Icgiintiir liax : 

Pontis egens erro circaque sonantia It/mphis^ 

Et cava susccpto ilimmie palma sat est. 

Quo ill loco qiiuin inter pretes non satis viderentr quo et qw ct 
sonantia referrent;. tentarunt alii alias emcndatioiiesr quaruiii iti 
una Scaiigeri niminim circoque i. q. circiimco ncscias magisne 
mireris auctoris tcmeritateni an sequaciiim facilitatem. Milii 
iieque ciica resonantia neqiie per tesqua sonantiuy aut circiim 
antra sonanliavi\xtcernoqne sona?ilia h/wphis suthfecilf certe non 
ita^ quin loiigc facitiorem aliquam emendandi rationeni operosio- 
ribus illis prasferrem : foite, ait Burmanniisad h. h, in ultima 
littera vocis circa iatet prima alterius vocis, quae exciderit. — Hoc 
qiiidem transferatiir iiiodo ad vocem sonantia^ et mecuni sen- 
batur in bunc niodiim ; 

Pontis egens erro^ ciicnqtic sonant loca lympliis ; 
l!)t cava susceplo ilumine palma sat est. 
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Ita quidcni loca rrequeiitiasime dicuiitur, ** Silent late Zoca.” iEn. ' 
vii. 193. 'Mate /ora milite complent.'Mi. 493, ^Mate circum loca 
sulfiire fumaiit.” li. 698. Saepius enim et liaec — circa loca repe- 
riiintur. Cf. Drakeiib. ad Liv. ix. 2. apud eundcni xxxix. 10^ 
locus " <{iii circuiusonat iilulatibus.*’ Hsec emendatio a ves- 
tigiis vuigaUe scriptLiraE: nihil fete iccedens tanto magis opinor 
ae tuebitur, cum antea v. 28. praecesserint : 

remiueu} loca clausa Dca?. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LATELY PUIlLIShKli. 

T'lrgil tianslalcd into English Prose. Ey J. Davidson. Price 
Gd. Oct, bds. 

As it bus ever been considered as suprifliious to prim a work, 
w'hich is only nUeitdcd as a Dook of reference) in a large type, 
Jii order to swell the Volume, the piesent 4'ianshitioii has becu 
published in such a foriu as to be sold at a incdeiate price. 

Jt is intended to loriii a series, on a similar plan, of IVansIa- 
tions of other Latin Authors, for which the Printer will be glad 
to receive the names of any Gentlemen who may w^ish to conti- 
nue them. Each Aiuhoi, as published, iiiny be had separate. 

Mr. Valpy has just published, pr. Itk. boards, C. C\ Taciti 
^Innatium Supptementa; Appendix ad Lib. v. Uistorianim ; 
Stemma Ciesaiuiii ilfiistratuin ; Anecdota de I'lbeno, Caio, 
Claudio, N crone, Galba, Othonc, Vitellio, Vespasiano, Tito, 
Domitiuno, Neiva, et 'I'rajano; Fragmentuiii Lib. xci. '1\ 
Livii Supplcmeiito et Aiinotationibiis illustratum ; Appendix 
Chroiiologira ; C. C. 'I'aciti Politica; et Insciiplio Tabulte 
Trajana?, &c. &c, A Gabriele Ikotier. 

This Volume has been printed to coinplcte’Oberlin’s Edition 
of Tacitus, and any others that do not include the Supplement, 
&c. 

Some copies are printed on large paper, pr. 32s. The prices 
will be raised in March, 1822. • 

Delphin CV^/swVs, *XX1JI. and XXIV. 1/. Is. each. Taci- 
tus and C.LAUD1AN. l.arge paper, 2/. 2s. * 

The Pamplikteer^ No. XXXIV. pr. Gs. Gd. 

Stephens" Greek Thesaurus, No. XL l/. ^s. Large paper, 
2/. 12s. Gd. 
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GrotiuSy with English Notes, for Schools. Gs. Bound. 

The T^ew Reader, consisting of Religious, IVloral, Literaiy, 
find Historical Pieces. l*r. os. (id, tioiind. 

Proposals for printing by siibsciiption, in one Volume Octavo, 
lainblichus on the IVIysteriLs of the liliryptiuns, Chaldeans, and 
Ass}rj:ins. Ti initialed from the fiieck by Thomas Taylor. This 
admiisibJc ^^olk is leplete with infoimation denved fioin the 
Wise Men ofThe Chaldeans, the Pri>plu*ts of the Egyptians, the 
Dogmas of the Assyrians, and the Ancient Pilliiis of lleimes. 
And It is also the nu>st copious, the eleaiest, and the most i^atis- 
factoiy Deienie extant of tlie gonuiiie 'rheology of the Ancients. 
*250 Copies only ',vill ho punted. Puce to Siibsc fibers, 15s,; 
to iSoii-Snb'.ciibeis the piice will be luiscd. 

Initiu Philosophi.e ac Thcologne rx Elatonicis fontibiis dneta; 
.si\c Pio**li i)jad<i},'hi et Olyiiipiodoii in Platonis Alcibiadem 
Comim iitarn. Ex Cndd. Msn. iinnr piiinnin Ckvco edidit 
ilemfjue ejiisdenr Pioeli liistitutioiiein Tlieologicaiii luiegriorein 
emon(»uti(H'-m(|no adjoeit Tiid. Civuscr, Paitis I. fascic, 1. 
FraiKot. ad 18'.(). 

Diatiibe in Civitates Antiquas, auctoic Ph, Gail. Van licnsde. 
Aiiist. 4to. — Of this excellent disseitalion the heads arc thus 
insenhed : De antiqiianim civitatniii oiigino; De antiq. civil, 
uatiira ; Qmostiones politiea* de antiq. civit. Lipsn ; Aniiiiadver- 
sioiKs politico <le antiq. rivit. intciitii et tyiannide. 

Liiy. — Professor Goeller, of Cologne, has discovered in the 
royal libiaryat Uainborg, a MS. of l.ivy. 

jiticient Mttau^cripi, — Haron Niebuhr, Prussian Ambassa* 
dor to ilie Holy See, has again discovered ainl published several 
maniisciipt woiks hitiierto unknown. They are chiefly frag- 
ments of Cicero's Orations, Pro AL Fonteio and Pro C. 
JRabirio ; a fragment of the 91st book of Livy ; and two vvoik^ 
of Stneca. He has dedicated the publication to the Pope, by 
whose favor he was enabled to discover these literary treasures 
in the Vatican. ^ 

The indefatigable Signior Angelo Mai6 has added an un- 
fading sprig to hU literary laurels, by discovering the long^ 
lost^ treatise of Cicero Tie Republica, in the library of the 
Vatican. To enable our readers to estimate the good fortune 
of -ihis gendeman, W e must tell them, that, so early as his day, 
Petrarch complains of having been unable to find it in the library 
of the Popes, at Avignon ; that Cardinal Bessarion expended 
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no less than a thousand gold crowns In fruitless researches after 
il, and that Carilina) Polo ditl not hesitate to sacrifice double 
that siini^ but in vain. At lengthy however^ it has been brought 
to light, after ages of obscurity; and will afford an opportunity 
of comparing the sentiments of Cicero and of Plato, with those 
of the moderns, oiir Bacons, our Lockes, &c. on that most 
difficult science — the science of good government. 

Mi. Wranghain has just printed, for private distribution, some 
Spevintvti^ of a I'erMon of Horace^ in oc*to-‘5yllabic verse.— 
We shall probably take more paiticular notice of these in a 
future No. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. p. P.’s rcniarks^ii Alcaeus, 8cc. will be introduced in our 
next. 

Wc owe an apology to Katon for having mislaid his Remarks. 
If iic could condense them into two or three pages, we should 
iiiNcrt them. For an acroiiiit of the Etiiiopic MS. which he 
inentioiH, we refer our leaders to the Report of the Missionary 
Society. Wo comply with his request in iiKirkiiig the corrections 
in his excellent ailicle in No. XXIV. — p. fJOl. last line, /or 
/Sas-ivoc, read Xetfiottriv, p. ^02. 1. 40. for Nethkadash Shmoch, 
tead Nctlikadrihli Schrnoch. J. last, /or ing, read vincing. p. 
i304. 1. 5. y or more than, read nearly. 

To the inqulrj of ft. G. from Lewes, wc should be glad to 
give a satisfactory answer. The excellent andjearned Professor, 
who fa voted us with the article on the Instruction and Civilisa- 
tion of Modem Greece,” invited the benevolence of the British 
public to co-operute, by a subscription, to promote that desi- 
rable object. 'Fliese hopes have not yet been realised. As 
soon as any progress is made, we shall with great pleasure coni 
municatc it to our rcTaders. 

A Critic on a Critic is as keen as it is learned. We are 
indeed occasionally attacked by little, indiicct invectives, yet wc 
disdain to notice them ; illiberality is its own confutation. We 
cannot insert so strong a censure, however merited, unless the 
Writer will permit us to affix his name, or at least his initials. 
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TtiM Day u published, 8vo. 15s. 

THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, 
Dy T, MITCHELL, A. M. 

Late Fellow of Sidney>Susdek College, Cambridge. 
Printed for John Murray, Albeinarle-Street. 


Handsomely printed in Royal Octavo, price one guinea in boards, 

A Catalogue of the Library of THE ROYAL INST ITU- 
TION OF GREAT BIUTAIN j including a complete 
list of all the Greek Writers, 

BY THE hKTR REV. CHARLES BVRNEY, D.l). F.R.S. &C. 

Methodically arranged, with an alphabetical Index of Authors, 
BY WILLIAM HARRIS, 

Keeper of tlie Library. 

The Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 

Sold by Payne and Foss, Pall-Mall, and Longman, Hurst, 
‘ Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster- Row. 


This Day was published, in 4 to. 

NARRATIVE of the OPERATTONS and RECENT 
DISCOVERIES within the PY'RAMIDS, TEMPLES, 
TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS, in EGYPT and 
NjDBlA ; and pf a Journey to the. Coast of the Red Sea, 
in search of the' ancient Berenice, and ahotber to the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon. 

By G.-BELZONI. 

Al[ the same lime were published, 

. THIRTY-FODR COLORED PLATES, 

To ilWsj^te' Ute Researches, Operations, and Discoveries of 
FWpt'and Nubia, in Atlas Folio. 

* ' ‘ Pointed for Jonn Murray, Albemarle-Street. 
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No. II , — \^Continutd from JVb. XLIIl* p. 259.] 

Disut. xxii. 10. Thou shah nof plough with an ox and an uss 
together, he Clerc and some others think that this text is to be 
taken in a symbolical sense, and that intermarriages with pagans 
and unbelievers are forbidd^ by it. Mtftnionides and the Jew- 
ish Kabbis are of opinion, that ibis prohibition was given in 
consequence of the Qx being a clean, and the ass an unclean ani- 
mal. But no other interpretation need be sought, than that 
which arises from the humanity shown to animals in various 
parts of the Mosaic laws. The oss is lower than the ox, and 
w hen in a yoke together must bear the principal weight, and Inal 
in a very painful position of the neck ; his steps arc unequal, 
and his strength is inferior, which must occasion an irregular 
draught, and great oppression to both. Besides, the ass is a 
stubborn, refractory, ,and,^in those countries,, a apiritqd creature : 
the ox, on the contrary, is gentle, tractable, aad patient. Writers 
on agriculture, therdfore, have given the same precept as Moses* 
and Calpiirnius says generally, JVe pecora quiim jugo msi pa^ 
ria succedant. Let no cattle be yoked together* unless they 
match.*' Cruel and unnatural as This practice is, vre may ^**P*:. 
pose it was not uncommon ; for we find it alluded to iii toe 
Aulularia of Plautus, Act i. Sc. 4. Old Euclio addressing him- 
self to Megadorus says. Nunc si filiam locaweni meam ^ 
VOL. XXIII. CL Jl. NO. XLVl. N * 
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mentcm \cnit Te bovem esse^ et me esse asellum, ubi tecum 
conjunctus sini. If I were to give my daughter to you^ it occurs 
to me^ that when we had formed this alliance, 1 should be the 
ass, and yon the ox. Hewlett, 

Paalnv xcii, 13. Those that be planted in the house of the 
Ldrdf shall Jtorish in the courts of our Cod. The being 
planted in the house of God^ or in its courts, may allude 
to an ancient custom, still used in the East, of planting trees in 
the court-^arcTof a house. 

Luuru^ erat tecU medio, in penetraUbus tdtis. 

Virgil. /¥m. vii. 59. 

Enatam inter junctur as lapidnm ante dommn suam palmam in 
compluvium Dcorum Penatium traustulit : utfjue coalescerei, 
magnopere curavit. Sueton. in Octavio, c. 90. Plaisled, in his 
Journal from Busserah to Aleppo, p. 105. Ed. 2. informs us, 
that the people of Aleppo plant a cypress-tree in the court-yard 
of their houses. l)r. Fryer, in his new account of the East In- 
dies and Persia, (Lett. S. Chap. 5.) describes a Nabob’s apart- 
ments as encompassing in the middle a verdant quadrangle of 
trees and plants. It is also observable that the Jews, though 
forbidden to plant trees in the Temple, planted them in their 
Proseuchae, which were in some sort houses of God. Philo in 
Legal, p. (395. Ed. Paris. 1552. Also Zornius's Notes on the 
Fragments of Hecataus A bderita, p. 160. and Pridcaux Con* 
nect. Part 1. B. 6. p. 388. Ed. 8tb. Merrick. 

Gen. xlvi. 29. AnH presented hhnself unto him. The fol- 
lowing remarkable incident is so illustrative of the manners de- 
scribed in the history of Joseph, as to deserve our particular at- 
tention. It is taken from M. Savary’s letters on Egypt, and re- 
lates to the family of Mourad Bey, who was living when M. 
Savary wrote : the circumsfaiices are briefly as follow. “ The 
plains of Syria w/>re ravaged by locusts ; a famine in conse- 
quence thereof ensued . A farmer near Damascus .suffered so 
severely, as to be obliged to sell all be had for the support of 
his family, in the midst of his distress, bargaining for some 
corn from Egypt, he heard speak of tlie victories of Mourad 
Bey. The de8cri|ftioii of the warrior agreed with that of a son 
who had been stolen from him at twelve years of age. lie in.- 
stantly set out,, amidst the prayers and tears of his family, for 
Grand Cairo. Arrived there, and was introduced. The Bey 
proved to be his son, who s^nt him back with large sums of 
money, and a vessel loaded with corn.” Incidents very similar 
took place in the history of the famous Ali Bey. — Nares^s liu* 
i^hanan Setmon, p. 55. 
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Eccics. V. 6. Suffer not thy mouth. That is, let not tby 
mouth weakly excuse thee to no purpose : and do not say be- 
fore the messenger (who may be sent to requite of thee what 
thou hast vowed), it was a mistake.” 'As the priests kept a ser- 
vant to levy their share out of the offerings of the people, 1 Sam. 

]i. Ui ; and as they were greatly concerned in seeing the vows 
punctually paid, it is probable that they kept messengers to go 
and summon those w'hom they knew to have vowed any thing, 
for the purpose of tMiforcing the* payment of it. An employment 
which w'C find in after times m the Synagogues, without know- 
ing w'iien it began, might be the same for the most part w'ith 
that which is heie alluded to. The* Jews, who scrupled ‘to 
touch money on the Sabbath day, used tn bind themselves on 
that day to an oflicer sent by the lulns of the synagogue to give 
such sum for alms ; and that officer received it from them the 
next day. This conjecture is the iiioie probidblc as that officer, 
w'lio was the Chayaii or Munster of the synagogue, is sometimes 
styled the Messenger of the synagogue. JJesvaeux. 

Rev. X. 10. J^nd 1 took the httle book out of the ulugets 
haufl, and ale it up. This figiiiative language we find occurring 
ill profane authors. Thus Hinhetjuivs Trnv. p. 24.3. says, ** In- 
somuch that the I'uiks said fiequently and justly of them, that 
other nations had their learning in their books, but tlie Tartars 
had eaten their books, and had their wisdom in Ibcir breasts, 
from whence they could draw it out as they had occasion, as 
divine oracles,” 

Romans, xi. 24. If ihou wert cut out of the o/ivC'^treef which 
is uild by nature, and wert grafted contrary to natuie into a 
good olive-tree. This practice is so far contraiy to nature, 
that it IS not usual for a branch of a wild olive-tree to be grafted 
into a good olive-tice ; though a branch of thc^goud is frequently 
grafted into the wild. This latter, Fliny snys, (Nat. Hist. Lib< 
\7. Cap. 18.) w^as formerly practised in Africa. And Kolben 
(Natural History of the Cape of Good Hope, vol. 2. p. 278.) tells 
us, that ^Mong ago some garden olive slips were carried to the 
Cape from Holland, and grafted on the stocks of the wild 
olives at Consiaiilki, a seat so called in the Capian Colony.” 
Theophrastus takes notice of both these modes of grafting 
olives. 

John, viii. 12. I am the light of the world. If a custom, 
which the later Jews follow, was derived from one of the same 
sort practi.^ed by their ancestors, it will serve to illustrate the 
allusion of oui Saviour in these words. JJuxtojf ( Synag. Jud^ 
c. 21.) tells us, that the ninth day, or day after the expiration of 
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the eighth, vrbicli belonged to the feast of Tabernacles, is a so- 
lemn day likexiise ; and is called the feast of Joy for the haw, 
because on that day, he says, (ch. Q!7.) the last section of the Law 
was read, the rest having been read vieckly 111 the course of the 
preceding sabbaths. He adds, that on this ninth day the cus- 
tom of the Jews is to take all the books of the L<aw out of 
the chest, and to put a candle into it, in allusion to Prov. vi. 23, 
-or rather to Pcalm cxix. 10J. 

Prov. xxi. 9- la a wide house. This expression the LXX. 
render Iv xoiv^. The vidgatc, in domo communi, in a 
common house, that is, in a house common, or shared out, to se- 
veral families. Dr. S/utt*) says ( Travvh p. CO7.) that the 
general method of building, both m Rarbiiry and the Levant, 
seems to have continued the* same from the earliest ages dovin 
to this time, without the least alteiulion or improvement. Large 
doors, spacious chambers, Scc. The court is for the most part 
surrounded with a cloister, over which, when the house has one 
or more stories, there is a gallery erected, l^oni the cloisters 
or galleries wc are conducted into large spacious chambers, of 
the same length with the couit, but seldom or never communi- 
cating with one another. One of them frequently serves a 
whole famdy ; pailiculaily when a father indulges his married 
children to live with him : or when several persons join iu the 
lent of the same house.’' See also (). C. I oL 1. \o. 203. 

Prov.xwin.O. He (Inti tnnieth awny his ear. Among other 
foimalities u»cd by the Uoiiians in actions at law, the unending 
paity might be summoned into court, viva voce, by the plaintiff 
himself meeting the defendant, declaiing his intention to Imii, 
and commanding him to go before the Magistrate and make his 
defence. If he would not go willingly, he might drag and force 
him along, iiiiiess he gave security lor his appearance on some 
appointed day. ff he failed to appear on the day agreed 011 , 
then the plaintiff, whenever he met him, might take him along 
with liiiii by force, calling any by- slanders to bear witness, by 
asking them, visue anlestari ? The by-standers upon tins turn- 
ed their eat (their ught ear) towards him, in token of their con- 
sent. "lliis was instantly taken hold of by the plaintiff. This 
was designed to answei the end of a subpeena. The ear was 
touched upon this occasion, says Pliny, as being the seat of me- 
.niory, and therefore the cciemoiiy was a sort of caution to the 
party to remember his engagement. Hot ace is supposed to al- 
lude to this, Sat. B. i. 9* v. 7d. 
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THE BELVIDERE APOLLO, FAZIO, and other* 
Poems, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 8vo. 1821 . 


F EW of our readers will dispute our assertion, that there is no 
living Poet in this country, 

ingenium ciii sit, cui mens diviiiior, atque os 
Magna sonaturiim, ■ 

than Ml. Milman. 

Ill Kiiglish Poetiy we confine ourselves to Academical prizes, 
and \v«- inseited the Belmdere j! polio in No. XI. VVe can 
therefore extract only the 1/a tin Poem, which gained the prize 
at Oxford in 181:3. 

ALEXANDER TUMULUM ACIlILLlJj INVISENS. 

Jam pner Pmalhius I'hebariini nigra favilla 
Manila, Cadmeamque arceni, jam Palladis nrbem 
Imiiieiiiorem fanne, pronamqne in jussa tyranni 
Fregeral; at victas gentes pattosqnc triuinphos 
Speiint aiio\ aiiiini, et paconi fastidit inertein. 

Euiop^s aiiguhta pati confinia iiescit 
Moutito sobolcs Jove non iiidigna, iioviiinqiie 
Poscit ill urma orbem; jam transilit llellespontiini, 
Purpiircique As\m proceres aUpie agmina icgnm, 
Sceplngoii qiiolquot stipant IVabylonia Medi 
Atrid, (liajugeiiuiii liorroscunt nota arma \irorum, 

M yrmidoiiiunque graves, fataliii tela, sarissas, 

Confei tos clypeos, inconcussanique phalangen. 

At siiiuil ac Phrygia' caiiipos, Piiaiiieia regna, 
Conspicil, et Giaia* late loca conscia fa/ine, 

Oramineosque ducuiii tnmulos, subit iindiqiie Achivniii 
Crioria et adversis bcllantia nuniina in armis, 
l"t Laccdamoina saivie pio conjuge eludes. 

Omne igilur lust i are juvat, quod menle doloies 
Iliacos renovet, Danaiimque resuscitet^ras. 

Spumeus hie Xanthus neniurosa pronus ab Ida, 

Non galeas, non scuta virum, sed proruta saxa 
Arboreos(|ue rapit violeiilo flumnie truncos. 

Hie, ubi luxuriat flaventi campus arista, 

Laomedonteum fuit Ilion, undique uwWdi 
Reliquiae apparent muri, fraclseve columuic, 
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Oblita non musco viridanti saxa, Pelaagi 
Usque adco miseias Trojae invidere ruinas. 
Rbseteasque procul rupes, tumulumquc capacem 
Ajacis, vasta elatum super aequora mole, 

Cernere eiat — sed nulla quies — sed feividus Heros 
Stare loco iiescit, flagratque ciipidiiie pugiiie. 
Ueveiiit at tandem, Sigeo ubi littore collis 
Eminet apricus, q^em suaveolentia circiim 
Serpylla, et viridi cingunt dumeia corona. 

Iluiic et Abydeuus seu molleni navita Lesbon^ 
Pampincamve Cliion, Saaiiseve altaiia Div&e 
Tnvisit, radiante onentis luniine soils 
Prospicit ardentein, femoque acchiiis^ Iloiiieri 
Suave aliquod carmen sccuin meditatur, et liseret, 
Ingcntem tiimulum, et Maues veneratus Achillis. 

Qualis Maeonii diviiio in carmine vatis 
Scat torvus vuitu, et ccelestibus horret in aimis, 
Fulmitieosque agitat curriis subliniis^ ct uiiuiii 
Heotora, per trepidas unum petit Hectora turmas. 
Hand aliter cseca ^acides tellure videtur, 

Ccu lituo, fremituque armoruin cxcitus amato, 
Toliere se, juvenique uigens gratnrier umbra. 

Hunc videt, et viso gaudct^ quin totiis inani 
Figitur ill specie^ quamque ipse effiiixerat umbraiii 
lilsse putat veraiii, mutoque immobihs »re 
Stat Macedo ; ast Asia* fines atque ullinius orbis 
Sentit Alexandri requiem, tardatacjue fata. 

Turn lecti coinites instauraut sacra, et oduri 
Kite coronatis funiant altaribus igiies. 

J^'ervet opus, latices pars vivo e fonte, Lyseo 
Imniistos roseo, sinccraque flumina lactis 
Aiiratis libant patcris, pars florea circuni 
Serta, et odoriferos dispergiint veris hoiiores. 

Quin et gramineam niveus mactatur ad aram 
''J^aurus, et humectat sacratam sanguine arenam. 

At procul Idaeo special de vertice pompam 
Turba Phrygunt, mistaque ira et formidine mussat 
Hos novus augit honos et adhuc invisus Achilles. 
Atque aliqua in trepida mater stat moesta caterva, 
Andromachen'animo reputans, Ithacique cruenta 
Astyanacta nianu dejectuni mcenibus ^tis, 
Dilectumque premit pavefacta ad pectora natum. 
Stat Virgo, mcestosque fovet sub corde timores, 

Nc novamatemo dkepla Polyaena coUo 
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Faziot atid other Poems. 

Placet Achillas infando sanguine Manes. 

At Rex Emathius nodosae innititur habtae, 

Majcstate minax tacita, ecu numine plenus 
Faticlico vates, e pectore protinus amens 
Exciitit ille Deum, pulcher furor occupat ora, 

I'error inest oculis, procerior einicat ingens 
Forma viri, fluitant agitate in caseide cristae. 

Me qiioque, me/' clamat^ belli post mille labore.s, 
I^ost fi actus iirbes, post regna hac proruta d^xtra 
Ultima cantabit teilus, gens nulla silebit 
Nomcn Alexandria sobolemque futebitur Hainmon. 

'I'c, rnngiic iEacida, decimus te viderit annus 
Iiiacas arces et debita Pergama fetis 
Oppugiiantem arinis, me Sol iniiabifur ire 
Victorem, cursuqiie suos prsevertere currus. 

Jam Susa^ et pr^eclara auro niveoque elephaiito 
Ecbatana, et frustra patrioruni ope frelq Deoruni 
Persepolis (tristes inhiant ceu nubibus atris 
Agricolae diibii quos fulminc proterat agros 
Jupiter) expectant riiitiiriim in nioeiiia Marteiii; 
Servitium quibiis una saliis, qiiibus ultima et uiia esl 
Gloria Alexaiidri dextra ineiuissc ruinaiii. 

Adsum ego. Jam nab\lon a^ratas pandere poita^ 

Festinat, patiturque superbo flumine ponteni 
Euphrates, Graiiimqiie minax strepit ungula equoruiii, 

Et Larisseus super ardua moenia currus ; 

Quo ferus Hvstaspes, quo tramite Cyrus adegit 
Quadiijiigos, Lydoque equilavit fulgidus auro, 

Et non fceinineis animosa Semiranns armis. 

Deiiide coloratos, qualis Jovis ales, ad Iiidos, 

Et matutinx* rosea incunabula lucis 

JDeferor, auriferos Macedo bibit impiger aninos. 

Atque ubi Pellseis telius jam deficit arnHs, 

Nec siiperest nostro gens non indigna triumplio, 

Unus Alexander victo domiiiabitur orbi. 

Jamque procul Martis strepitus. Jam pervcnil aurcs 
Ferrea vox belli, jam dira ad preelia Mfdus 
Aureus acciiigjt galeain gladiumque coruscat, 

Inipatiens fati, et Graiae vim provocat ultro 
Cuspidis, ardenlique superbit barbarus ostro. 

Non sequas, Dane, nialo petis online pugiiaa! 

I bat ovans ferrum Argoiicis flammasque caniiis 
liisaiia virtute, ferens Priameius Hector. 

Ilium ergo lliacse rediturum vespere sero 
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The Belvidere Apollo, ^c. 

Speravere nurus^ Pelidte ceede madontem, 

Atque Agatttemnonios agitaiitem ad Peigama curruo. 
Speravere diu— crines procul ille vetiustos 
Formosumque caput feedabat pulvere in atio 
Sordidus, Ai^ivisque dabat iudibria nautis. 

** Tartareas fauces reserabit et hoirida claiistra 
Rex Erebi, utque meam videat coram invidus hastam, 
Myrmidonumquc feros leferentia bella parentes, 

Ad superas ingentem auras cmittit Achillem. 
llle miiii pugiias inter fremituniquc fiiroremque 
Addit se comitem, et curru famulatur ovanti. 

Vidi egomet, nisi vana oculos illusit imago, 

Spiculu crispantem, atque minaci cassida frontc 
Nutanteni, qua* luce vagos tremefecit ahena 
Priamidas, nigruinqiie auratis Memnona bigis. 

Vidi egomet, iie<iue vana fides, atroque sub Oreo 
Immortalem animam tangit laus sera uepotum, 
Famaque Tartareis sonat baud ingrata sub umbris, 
Felix Akicida ! tacitas inglorius fsscs 
Ad sedes Erebi, csccaque oblivia node 
Invida pressissent nomen, quod barbarus Istii 
Potor, ct Hcrculeis gens si qua admota columnis 
Novit, et iEtbiopes non aequo sole calentes. 

At tibi Maeonides, seu quis l)eus, aurea Olympi 
Regna procul linquens, casci senis induit ora, 

Et plusquam mortale melos, bell unique, tuniultumque 
Infremuit, divina tuae prseconia laudis, 

JEternamque dedit viridem frondescere famam. 

“ Et nobis quandoque dabunt haec ultima dona 
Di, quibus Emathium decus et mea gloria curse. 
Exoriare aliquis, nostrum qui nomen, Uomerus, 
Pellaeosque feras ad sascala sera tiiumphos ; 

Exoriare, novlls plectro non deerit Achilles.” 

Haec hitus, clypeo fremuit, dirosque dedere 
iEra sonos, quassisque armis exercitus omnis 
lutonuere, simul nemorosa remugiit Ida. 

Quos sonitus, (jranice, tuum ad fatale fluentum, 
Persaniraque acies et pictis Medus in armis 
Agnovere procul, solio Darius eburno 
Exsiluit, fatique pavens praesagia iniqui 
Non audituro fundit vota irrita coelo. 
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AMCENITATES PHILOSOPHIC/E. 

No. III . — iCotttiniied from A’o. XLV, p, 119*] 


Locus Platonis de Spleue, ah Polluce paruftf. intellect us^ 

‘‘ Et\ M. M. ctvo toD sU eavTov htTvaaSoa tA ^auXio-SIvra 

Twv uygMv. i'^udem verba leguntur in Zonara. G. J. Voss. Elym. 
L. L. : — ‘ SipleHy si Isidoriim audiniius, contractum ex Supplen, 
Sic eiiim scribit Origg. (2, 1. Sp/en dict't^ (f vipplcndo, ex con^ 
trarin parlejecoris, ne vacua extsteret* Quo profecto nihil in- 
eptiiis^ quasi splen huinini solum datiis sit ad explendani inanita- 
teiii, non atlrabciiduin succuni iiielaiicliolicuni. STrXtiV iorte quasi 
(rmXfjv, quia altraliit sordes, a <ntiKov, quod etiam I rares s. 
tTTip^u\ex. iiotat, teste Hesychio: msi mails a frUaKoj, quod, 
codem teste, iiotat Iniparm, ixaJapro^/ Cetenim Etvui. 
et Zoiinr. ail Platonicam illain de Splene, quasi excrementoruin 
receptaculo, iiotioncm respexit. Plato Tim. 644=3, 
fJSt. : 8’ «u Tou yelrovog aurco [rca ^Traert] xod sipet 

(rityAyyyoo ysyovsv otptoTspdsy exstvou, rou^ rrsipe^eiv eturo 

^otp/jrpov ie) xal xoidotgoVj olov Kurdnrpcp 7 rapg(rKsvot(rpsvoy kui eToip^oy 
<xe) mpaxsipsvou expaye'lov, -Jio 8^ xsd ^Tctv tivsj axu^up^riai y>- 
yvwvroLh Sii voVov crcupiarog irsp) to i^Trap, irxvTx vj cttAiivoj KxdonpouTU 
aura Se^sTott pavori^Sy are Kolkov xal ava/jxou u^avflffvror o$ev, wAij- 
goupevo^ revv aTroxaBatpopsvwv, jxsya? xai uttouAcj otv^uvsTou xui 
TraAiv, orav xadapfljjf to (raopoL, r%iritvoypEVO$ raurov Pla- 

tonis veiba, quae Weisk. pariim inteiJigit, a Pseudo- Ixingino 
312, 5. laiidata sunt. Hue spectat Arela?us de Cans, ct Sign* 
Morb. diiilum. 1, 13. p. 44. Boerh. : 'KiriVTrAijvi 83 V Txreg^ 
^otviijf pLsAay;^Aa)gOf' pihotivu y^p aursou ij rpo^Tj, rfnirsp expetyelov 
ha-rlv odpetTos ftiXavOf, o5 nijv axaSoipirloiy sourav ou Ss^s^ai, ouSe 
ixTToysu votriooVy 6 ^ Si fuy rw Alpotn •jratyrifi fotry 8ia roSa 

jxeAayyAcogoi awo (tvAijvo; ixTepou. Ita int^rpungeiidus est h. 1., 
male iiitelfectus a*i^at. Intel prete ap. Boerh, (Kadeiii est \ei8io, 
quam dedit llSl. Medic. Priiic.) ‘ Ipsiua cnim alru bills alimen- 
tum est, qiiuiii sanguinis atri effigies qusedam ac simulaemm sit; 
cuius purgaineiita non suscipit, neque elaborat hems agrolans^. 
Sed sensus est : 'Ixregou ^ Tpo<pi pe^atva fo-riv, or/Treg 0 <rv\ijVi mv 
ixpayem a 7 paT 05 pe^uvos, r^v ixaiaptrlay roO a^pccrog ftsAayoy ow 
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hlj(j£ruh^ ouSe exTroviet voff'ecov, ^ &xaQapir(a (uv reS ulfACiTt Travrv; 
foir^. Areisum autem in aninio habuisae Platonia locum, 
e vv. expLuyslov et axoAnpaiu hquido patet. Is. Voss, vcro 
ad Catuli. p. 07 • jure reprehendit Platonis Jiiterprr., quia 
ejus verba non male tantum, scd et ridicule verlunt, ac si 
lienein vocasset speculum s. simulacrum hepatis, Altainen Ga- 
leno, ui e Castelli Lex. Medic, apparet, eadcin placuit notio : — 

* ^Expayeiov, Kxpurgatorium, Abstersoiiurn, vertit C. Hoffmann. 
Comment, ad Gal. de C. P. n. 202. 1060. Verum in Lexx. 
redditur per Jixpressiim alicujm rei simulacrum. Est epilh. 
henis ap. Gal. de U. P. S, 7> quia est vodov Spurium 

hepar, et ita velut simulacrum. Prior vero signif. non quadrat 
ad principia hodierna, cuyi hen non ab hepate sanguinem acci- 
piat, sed liepati Iradat/ Gal. vep) MeXaluvis XoXi}^, p. 87. Ed. Veil. : 
Oi dptrroi TMV vaXaieov iarpaov rs xa) fiXotrofuiv avef^vavro xaSetl- 
pttrBat ro ifvap avo tow arvXijvo^, eXxovrog eic eauTov, oerov SXwwSffc ev 
atfutrij roiowTov Si Topro etmif, cog ottoTov Iv o!vm psv rj rpifS^ iv 

fXeitop Ss apuopyyj. Minim profecto est, ciiam Polliicciii 2, 220. 
Od quod nemini adhiic observatum est,) eadeni Platonis verba 
male accepisse : Hep) fxevroi rijv xoiXiecv xara Xond u?ro ro 
ffciyfAU, 0 crirX^v xsTtcxi, ov HXarm expayeiov tow ^x’octo^ y^yr^v^^ioil 
<pij<nv^ ixXiiv yip ovBsfLiuy ^pefay nape^srui. Ubi Kului. Icctoreiii 
remittit ad Gal. I. c. Pluto hem aitribuit usum valde ab istu 
diversum, quern J. Poll., Platonis nomine diceiis, inieiligit. 
Pollux splenem facit simulacrum hepatis, (at cx bis ejiis Aerbis 
conjicere est, "dXXijv ouBsfjulav ^pslav vur^xj^rat,) quasi nulli usui 
esset: at Plato ipse splenem, quasi optinui usiii a iialura datum, 
facit Excreiiientorum hepalis receptaeiilum, et, ut Areta»i verbis 
Altar, ixfULyehy etlpuTog |u.EXavo^. Quemadmudum, inquit Plato, 
ut Kuhnii 1. c. verba usuipcm, speculo extergeiulo sua semper 
appensa esl spongia ; ita spleii bepati prsestu est, ut spongiu* 
insiar foetnieiitum sanguinem bibai, atqiie ita ilium sanguinis 
oflicinaiii abstergat peniculi more. 1st uni esse Pollucis sensuni, 
inanifestum est ex Isidori Ongg. *2, 1. Splen dictus a supptendo, 
ex coniraria parte jecoris, ne vacua eiisteret/* 


E. H. BARKER. 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF 
CLAUDTAN. 

Part I. 

Tt would be no uiipleasiiig or unprofitable task, for one whose 
natural taste and knowledge of the subject qualified him for the 
undertaking, to trace the rise and progress of 'Roman poetry 
from its first rude and obscure beginnings, through its succes- 
sive stages of advaucetnent and decline, down to its final es- 
tinctiou; illustrating the peculiar ciiaracter of the national 
genius, the manner in which it was developed, and the circum- 
stances by which it was affected in its p. ogress. It is not our 
intention to enter upon this wide field, nor indeed to treat even 
that slender portion of it, which we have adopted as our sub- 
ject, with the regularity of a dissertation; diir only design is to 
offer a few detached observations, which have occurred to us, 
on the character and individual writings of the last of the Roman 
poets. 

At the time when Claudian appeared, the sources of Latin 
poetry were nearly diied up. Rome itself, as a nation, was 
nearly extinct; national spiiit and national character were 
no more. The eneigics of the mind, which had been called 
into exertion by the struggles of the republican times, had lain 
dormant for ages, or rather had been diverted into low and un- 
worthy channels ; like the faculties of the body, having been too 
long debarred fioin exoitioii, they had lost the power of exerting 
themselves to any purpose. Emulation too was wanting, as 
w^ell as adequate subjects ; the materials of poetry, and its m- 
xpirution, were no moie; and the august forms of republican 
mid imperial government, the specious wQpiders” of the popu- 
lar mythology, the cherished ideas of liberty, and patriotism, and 
civic virtue, the stately uiid splendid language of Latium, and 
the elaborate harmony of her veisificatioii, re-appear only foi a 
moment in the pages of Claudiaii, previous to their final disap- 
pearance as national characteristics. * 

So fades, so Uiiguishes, grows dim, and dies. 

All that tins world is proud of. 

In Claudian the Roman muse seemed to combine the attri- 
butes of several of her former favorites, for one last and im- 
posing display. The majestic melody of Virgil— the wit of 
Ovid— the seiilcntiousncss of Lucan— the indignant invective g»f 
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.Juvenal — the magniloquence of — are all, in miniature, and 

at diftlbrent intervals, displayed in the poetry of Claiidkin. He 
is, indeed, an extensive imitator, as well as an unceremonious, 
though not profuse, borrower. Kich in himself, he appears to 
have consideied himself licensed, on that ground alone, to ap- 
propriate the ideas of his more celebrated piedecessors, and to 
have trusted to the bnlliancy and feitility ot his original ideas to 
defend him fiom the chaige of plagiarising iroiii poverty of 
imagination. He sometimes weakens, by embellishing, the 
neivous sentences of Lucan ; and sometimes condescends to 
sharpen the edge of his own bright genius on the dull block of 
Silius italicus. His lesemblance to Juvenal is chiefly visible in 
his invectives, and more, especially in that against Gutropius. 
Of Virgil we are rather reminded by the flow of versiflcation, 
(ill which, as has been observed, he approaches nean r to Virgil 
than any other of the latter Roman poets,) and by the shining 
fragments of Virgiliaii diction with which his st^leis perpetually 
inwrought, than by any express iinitulion €)f patliculai passages. 
Of all preceding poets, however, he bears the most resemblance 
to Statius in point of style. 'I'lie lasMiieutioned writer appears 
to have been a great favoiitc with him ; nor will it be thought 
singular, when the congeniality of bis mind to that of Statius is 
considered, that his diction, as well as the ih}(hni of lus verse, 
should have been coloied to a considerable dcgicc b\ the imita- 
tion of that wiitcr. With less vigor than Statiui^, lie has more 
sweetness. We do not mean by this, that he excels him in natu- 
ral pathos : in this Statius is superior to many oi the Latin poets. 
There are some beautiful instances in his Sylva.^;’ and a few 
touches of domestic sweetness and beauty, occuiiing at inteivals 
in the 'Iliebaid, sei\c in some measure to relie\e the monotony 
of that perlorinaiice, like green oases ariiid.st the uniform glare 
of the desert sand. Thus iii the description of the sleeping in- 
fant Aichemorus: ({Statius excels in tlie painting of cliiidien:) 

I lie gravels oculos, langueritiaque ora comanti 

Mergii humo, fe^susque diu puerilibus actis 

Labitiir in somnu'a ; jtre/Mt munus httret in herha, — V. 50 '^. 

And the following, from the Acliilleid, demonstrate a minuteness 
of observation, and a sensibility to the more tender and delicate 
feeling.s of the heart, which aie not visible in all the Latin 


* We refer, as an example, to the poem Ad Claudiani Uxorem (Sylv. 
Lib, iir. Carro. v.) which has been so beautifully translate by 
Mr. Hodgsoui in one of his volumes of poems. 
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poets — cwtaitily not in Claudian. The first occurs in a beauti*' 
ful description of Achilles’ appearance before Thetis iti the 
cave of Chiron (i. 159 — 1»3.); Iroinishicb, perhaps, Southey, 
an admirer of Statius, copied the portrait of Favila, the son of 
Pelayo, in that exquisite family group, which he has introduced 
in one of the latter cantos of Roderick* 

Foite et laitiib adest : o quantum guudiafm'mte 
AdjiCiunt ! ^ ‘ 1. 107. 

Again, 

Ipsa dchinc tuto resoluttim pectore Arhillcm 
{Qui /mens sopor) /Fiinunii cle rupibus antn 
All plcicidas deportat aquas . I. 

Claudian, ho\vc\cf, possesses more suavity ip hir, general man- 
ner ; with less of grandeur, he has less of harshness and pain- 
ful tumor ; he seldom attempts the stormy and inountaiiioiis 
regions of Parnassus, being content to ainblje along the smooth 
green turf ol the vale below. Ills most pathetic passages occur 
in the Raptus Proberpime — a w^ork which altogjthci seems to 
have been written more co/t atnore than the generality of h»s 
works, and in winch liis language is more chaste and elegant, 
and his iliylhni more fiec and Viigilian, than in bis satirical or 
enconunstic pcrfonnaiices.'^ 

Clauiliairs distifigtiLshing charactei istic as a poet is a parti- 
cular sjiecies of bnllianty. He possessed, in a singular flegree, 
the faculty of discerning the goigeous and imposing in natural 
objects, as well as in sentiment and reflection. Ills poetry is, 
if the word may be applied in such a sigiiiflcation, cmphaticalty 
semiiah in this lespect he resembles our Darwin, to whom he 
may be very fairly assimilated.'^ Whatever is brilliant, fantastic, 
or outre — the most coarse and palpable beauties ot art or na- 
ture, are what chiefly fascinate his imagination, lie holds com- 
paratively little parley wdth Ins heart or his rtitellect. To him a 
tulip would be a tiiier subject for description than a rose — the hum- 
ming-bird, the Indian lory, or the marvellous phoenix, than the 
thuiider-bcaring eagle ; and the mighty hosts of Pollentia, with 


’ Cldudiaki’s dislike to elisions in hexameter vcrbc is well known. The 
most remdikable excepnoo to the general tenor ot his verse, in this re- 
spect, IS the narration of Cercb's dream. Pros. in. 80---11.S. 

^ Thischdraclcnaic of Darwin is well illusirated in a rntique on that 
writer, contained in Blackwood’s Magazine. What is there said ol 
IDarwin, applies in a great measure to Claudian. The same feature may- 
be observed in 'rhomson : in him, however, it is less visible, because it 
la eclipsed by greater excellencies. 
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their po%np of martial decoration^ and imposinsr magnitude of 
array, would shine more in his description than the patriot band 
of Thermopylae, or the " happy fev', the band of brothers,” of 
Agincourt. His partiality to the fanciful and the gaudy is visi- 
ble in his favoiite illustrations and similes. He delights in de- 
scribing the golden sands of the Puctoliis and the I'agus, or in 
tracing the probable or conceivable consequences of an inver- 
sion of the order of iiutuic. On such subjects be runs riot, and 
exults in displaying Ins copiousness of language, by ringing changes 
on the same idea — and of imagery, by accumulating circum- 
stance upon ciicumstance, till we become lost and confused 
amidst the glaring da\.”' . In these respects he reminds us of 
Ovid. 

It might easily be concluded that a mind so susceptible of 
impressions from secondaiy objects of admit ation, would be 
little fitted for the^ conteinplalKm of really great and sublime 
subjects. Accordingly, Claudian’s chief power is displaced in 
eiiibeilishing and aggrandising insignificant subjects. His ge- 
nius, though not loftv, was fertile; and he is eininenlly skilful 
in the art of enriching an apparently barren subject w ith a gaudy 
efiRoresceiice of flimsy and superficial vegetation. 'I'lie praises 
of an emperor, or <if a favorite, were his proper topics. He 
was, indeed, as we have heard him staled, the best of all poct- 
laureats; meaning no disparagement to the present illus- 
trious possessor of that title in our own country, who is above 
his office, and who seems to consider it as vested with a dignity, 
of which, if it were possessed, the tin worthiness ot its latter oc- 
cupants has deprived it, at least in the public estimation. 

NUGJTOR. 

’ As an instance of the first-mentioned propensity, we may adduce the 
description of the flight ot Ceres^s chariot. Pros. i. 266 . 

— cano Tota -pulvere labens 

Siilcatani fcecundat humum : flavescit aristis 
Orbita . surgentes conduut vestigia ciilmi : 

Vestit iter comitata seges. 

Of the second, a redoubtable example occurs in the report of the infernal 
festivities. Pros. ii. 360. 
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ON THE MANNERS OF THE HEROIC 

AGES, 

AS COLLECTED FROM THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

Part 1. 

Thr two great poems of Homer embrace such a vast number 
of incidents, actions, and characters, and they are touched off 
with so vivid and picturesque a pencil, that it is both an easy 
and a delightful task to gather from his writings a few of those 
characf eristic traits, which are amply sufficient to produce a dis- 
tinct impreshioi) of what are called the* Heroic Ages. With such 
dramatic power are Ins dialogues sustained, \tiiii su much force 
and truth arc the dispositions of his heroes pouitrayed, with so 
much fidelity and liveliness is the face of nalme copied, that an 
assiduous reader of Homer soon forgets thauhe is in the land of 
fiction, and not rather in the woild of flesh and blood, where 
men aie doing and suffering, fighting and wooing, winning and 
losing, and all struggling with passionate energy after the attam< 
ment of some fancied good, or the satisfaction of some fancied 
injury. So intimate are we with the subjects of the Iliad and 
Odjssey, so perfeclly well acquainted with their wishes and de- 
siics, their modes of thinking and acting, that we sit down to 
write of ilicir manners, as of those of some ancient court or na- 
tion whose histoiy is peifectly w’ell known; and we are well 
assured lliat, were an author to turn his mind to the subject, 
he would come as near to the truth in sketching the Age of 
Agamemnon,” as Voltaire has done in that of I-<oiiis Qiiatorze. 

The following attempt is far from being one of that elaborate 
nature, and is only intended to bring into one point of view, and 
in a short compass, a few particulars respecting the manners of 
the early Greeks, which would perhaps escape the notice of a 
cursory reader, or which lying wide apart, and not being essen- 
tial to the main story, may come with greater force when col- 
lected together. . . , r j 

To begin then with the beginning, the pleasures of eating and 
drinking appear to^iave constituted an integral part of the hap- 
piness of those robust and athletic heroes, who fought at Troy. 
We can hardly turn to a page of Homer in which we do not 
observe some sacrifice proceeding, which, in the end, proves to 
be little else ihan a kind of grace before meat, and the religious 
rite is certain not to terminate before they have had the satis- 
faction of discussing those pails of the meal which their super- 
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stition li^d left them^ or, in the ofteorrepeated language of Homer, 
^ hen irocrio; xal iSviTuo^ epov evro- 

The description of food • on which they delighted to regale, 
seems to have been little different from that served up on more 
modern tables. P»ut we remark, that they thought it improper 
to consume the animal before it was full grown, and that, conse- 
quently, kids and lambs seldom constituted a part of their diet. 
For fish they also seem to have had no predilection, a fact which 
is remaiked by Plato, iii.de Rep. ’Eir\ {rrparias h rals Toiv 
'Hpidoif ^(TTaceerty, outs ^6u<riv auTOUj xu) tuZtol iir\ flaAaTTjj 

sv *£XXif)ffxovTaj ovTocj, OUTS efSo7$ xpecttriv^ aXXa [lovov ^wtoTj. This 
last-mentioned circumstance is also lemarkable, that it is very 
rarely that the annent heroes ate found boiling their food ; but 
always, on the contrary, rt'galing upon plain roast j vrhich is held 
by Athenanis, and other experienced authors in the history of 
the culinary art, to he the primitive and orthodox mode. Boil- 
mg being an innovation and a superfluous luxury introduced in a 
moie degenerate age, and, moreover, not so conducive to longe- 
lity. There is a passage, however, referred to by Athenseus 
himself, which rather uiililates against this doctrine, and at least 
show‘S| that ill the age of Agamennioti they did sometimes boil 
their food. It is the celebrated simile of the boiling cauldron, 
which was quoted in the last Number of the Classical Journal 
by the ingenious author of the Mncellanea Llassica, in sup- 
plying an omission of the lieirospective Review. 

8e Xe|3>]5 hdov 

Kvi(r<rr, jtjirXScixsvoc uTrahorpsteOf o’ltxXoio. 

The use of milk seems to have been uncommon — the Hippo- 
molgi, on account of iheir use of it, are termed yKoLxro^iyoi 
(Iliad Kill, (j.) : it is however given to Polyphemus. (()d3ss. 
IX. ^48.) The ancients *se6in to have been cuiions in their 
beverage, if we may judge from the ingredients of Nestor’s 
drink, which is particularly described II. xi. 637.; and if we 
may conclude any thing from the pleasant manner in which they 
chirped over the cup,” it was peculiarly agreeable. 

’£v tw pSi o’fi xuxYio’s yuv^, etxuia fis^criv, 

OTi^ai Upafjivsfcpf M S' euyeiov xvij ruppv 
Kv^crri ^^aXxsfi;, hv\ S' aKfir» Xsuxa xaXuyf 
Bhyipsyai S’ ixe\tv<rsy, erel p* &rXi(ra-f xux»». 

Tti y feel ouv vivovT voXuxetyxta SlyJ/ay, 

J/t/ 0019 'iv repirovTO npog eyhromg. 

In their gardens they appear to have had most of the common 
kmd of fruits^ whence Atheiiisus concludes, that their use as a 
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dessert had obtaifi^^beAsm the Trepan We do not How- 
ever And Homer placing them before his heroes. Tn Ae 
gardens of AlciOotts are recd|nised *the fruits familiar to us. 
Od. VII. 

"'EvSet ti Bspdpiat fiuKpoi 7tBf6Kii 

^^Oyxyai^ x«i p9i6t), kol) finiXiat ty^oLOKOLpmn, 

Suxal re yXuxtpxi, xxl iXahi Tfj/^eioaxrar 
Tactiv oSxore xxg^og ivoKKurai, evV hri\9im 
Xelfji^aTog, o6Bi fegsvs, insr^a-tof 
Ze^vptii wslofftrxy ri jxly (p6u, &kKd Ss srsS’ersi. 

The I espect paid to sail among eastern nations is very re- 
niarkablr, and, though to be traced to the highest antiquity^ is 
iif^i very easily accounted for. Honn^i terms it ishw^ 

Tiaan 8* dkig Seioto, II. ix. ^14. 
niul he describes a nation by this peculiar characteristic, that 
they arc distinguished from all others by their* ignorance of the 
live of salt : 


— ot5?e 9* «Ae<ro*i |u.£/Aty|t«.6yoy eiSag eJoutriv. 

The mention of wine every where occurs, as familiarly as 
food, and commonly in conjunction with it: and no wonder. 
Ulysses gives the reason, ri yip (m^bvos ear) Jia) Stkxii» (II. xix. 
lf)i.) It was preserved in goats’ skins, (cetrx^ ly alysue,) as 
by the Spanfuids to this day, as all readers of Don Quixoto well 
know. Casks are however spoken of in Homer, in which the old 
wine was probably kept. Olysses was cuiioiis in his cellar, 
which appears to have been well stored. 

*Ev Ss TrfSoi oivoio ^raXaiou ^StiTrefroio 


"^CTaorav, axp)jTOV, delov vorov, hros e^ovrest 
^E^tlvig vori ro*xov ipi^p^re^, el ttot ’ObWo-gwf 
OtxaSe yoa^a-sie, xx) xKyex Trokkd 
Nebtor’s wine was eleven years old. 


Tol$, 8’ 6 yl^aav ikSoverty xvx x^rjfrr,px xigxcTfrsy 
Omti rfivviroio, rpy hS^xxrtp bvixvtm 
Tfit/utfi], Od. iii. S90. 

And we every where observe Aat, as ambiig ourselves, wdne 
was valued for its antiquity. Their custom was to mix their 
wine with water in ?he xptirijpe^, or vases, from wliicb the cup- 
bcaier poured the mixture into the goblet of each guest. 


fjbeiv 8* lx x^iirijeo; &fu<r^wy 

V . OivpxQff$ xx] iy^iill Sesr^^iTfy. 

‘ Od. ix. 9, \0. 
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Mfhetf the host 111^9 tndlre then cft:dinarilyii 09 t>itfllii€i, oY wiaticid 
to eigniff a waitiieY welcome Ibiin commojOi^ he called fot larger 
goblets and wine with a smaller alloy of water ; alf Achilles, 

iVfsi^ova Se xpiriipoi^ Mmntov vii, xadiVra, 

ZwpiTBpo¥ (g xicaipr ii^ets ^ tvTWoy 

ll.ix. 202. 

Their meal-times ^pear to have divided the day pretty equally 
into three pgrti. We have the Spurroy, early in the rnoniiug ; 
the at noon; and theS^pirov, in the evening, about uie setting 

of the sun. Though it must be added, as Athen%iis observes, 
that no instance is found of these three meals being taken in 
one day by one individual. At their ^tables it does not appear 
exactly what waS the order of honor, though we perceive tliere 
Vlas some distinction, as Hector speaks of Diomedcs being com- 
plimemed with the &py, 

ToialSiif'hrip) jxev ers rfov Jtfvdtol ray^^coXoi 
T«, xpgfito'iV re, ISe ?rXg(0i$ Srs-agorerj. 

11, viii. 161, IG2. 

When seated, a handmaid poured water before them into a 
vase for the purpose of ablution; a practice almost alw^ays 
superstitiously observed among Eastern nations, having doubt- 
less its origin aa well in necessity as luxury. Before each of 
the guests his just portion of meat was placed by the cui ver o\ 
the table, who appears to have been an ofHccr of the houseliold ; 
and as the animal to be devoured was frequently cooked whole, 
or in very large fragments, he might be about as nocesbary an<i 
iiierilorious an individual as our Dntcher. It was u place of 
honor ; and when the dinner was unceieiiiouious, as in camp or in 
the open air, the office of carver w^as usually filled by tlie host 
himself. When a guest wished to show his attention to his 
neighbour, it doesinot seem to have been an unusual practice to 
cut off a delicate part from his own share and hand it to him. 
^^omething similar is done by Ulysses to Demodocus the bard, 
Od. viii. 474. 

TOTS xpgvxa ^pocripi^ TToXu/ii^rif ’OEuerergu^, 

A»tou rtwoTTfOTa/jipv 87* Eg vXeJov rXgXgnrro 
. -yljynfSovTOf fioj, feeXep^ S’ ijy &Xoi4^^' 

tJ tovto TTOgg Kpetg, Stppet 

xttf ptiy ^pGo-vrv^Oftai, iLxyi(L9ii.i$ irtp. 

Among other ceremonies of the table we find that of drinking 
to one another, in a manner rather different from the fashion 
which afterwards appears to have come into use, and more 
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similar .to our own n^ip. . ^ooientn ^nem to have pledjged' 
ono another by each tahiug bol^ ot the other’a-right band, and- 
then each dcinking off .bis respecttve goblet. 

fterd U ir<f in •girviei'' 

NiKT»§ to) St Vfwsois liTratcirf 

^dtiS^ar* dXXqAgv;. llT iv. 5, 5. 

The conimmtators explain this practice rather differently^ 
confounding it^ as it would seem, w|tb that of a later age. They 
quote the following passage of Virgil as similar, yk hlcb if is not : 

. Piiinaque, libato, summn tenus att^pt ore. 

Turn Buite dedit inciepitans ; illc impiger bausit 
Spumantem pateram. .<!En. i. 741. 

Such is a short sketch of the manners of the table, as observed 
by the heroes of Homer. It is doubtless very imperfect ; but 
vk hen the other customs, collected from the Iliad and Uie Odjissey, 
.are thus sketched, perhaps the whole may supply a deficiency 
ill a .small compass. 

1 . ISi, 


NOTICE 

6'«/’ les Decouvertes Philologiques de TAbbe 
Angelo Majo. 


I.JUS Aiiimles dc Littirature, pnbli^csa Vienne, f JaAr&i/aier 
dvr Lilcmtur) Tun des mcillcura, ot, sous qiielqucs rapports, 
le plus soign6 des nombrenx recueils litldraires qui pa- 
raissent cn Allemagne,. coniiennent, dans Icur rinqiiicrne 
volume, un aper^n des ddeouvertes philologiqucs du savant 
Abbe Majo a Milan, ct des Editions qu’il cn a publidcs. 
Plus d’une fois, la lievue Euci/clopidique a fait mention de 
cet illustre savant ; ' et nous croyoiis satisfaire la ciiriositd 
dc nos Iccteurs en lour donnaiit ici, d’aprbs le recueil quo 
nous avons cit6, r^num^ration chronologiquo dc scs ini- 
portans travanx. Us sont' au nombre dc vingt-deux. 

C’est dans la bibliothhque Ambroisienne dc Milan, que 
notre philologne a fait tant dc d^couvertes. Cette biblio- 
thbque ct<le coUbge Ambroisien fnrent fondds, il y a deux 


• Vol.i.SQ0,Wi VoLii. trSi ,Vol. t.386. 
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cents £r6d<iric Bcmoin^e* .^ordinal et archevdane 

MUfii^.Coipni.de Saint-CWl^ Boiromde. Xi'instita- 
tion 'rofut le nom de Saint-Am]droise, patron de la ville. 
Bien ne fiit dpargnd ponr enrich la ^blioihdque, qui ren> 
feme actuellement, outre quinze mille manuscrits d’unc 
.l^aute antiquitd, environ soiXante mOle onvrage^ iwpriinds. 
'La premidre partie de ce trdsor a dtd considdrablement 
augmentdc par les manuscrits du convent de Bobbio, fondd 
dans lea Apamins, en 612, pax Saint Cohnnbaa, et dirigd, 
dans le dixidmo sidclo, par le cdldbre Gerbcrt. Les 
richesses qne renfenuait la bibliotfadqne de ce couvent atti- 
rdrent I'attention du fondateur de la bibliotbdque Ambroi- 
sienne, en sorto quo tout ce qni s’est trottvd de prdcieux 
dans la premidre, a passd successivement dans I’antre. 
C’esl dans cellc-ci, que M. Majo occupait d’abord la place 
de scriture di Hague Orientate, et il en dtait demidrcment 
Tun dcs seize Sottori. II a 6t6 depuis appeld d la biblio- 
tbdque du Vatican, ce qui le met cn 6tat do consacrcr tout 
son terns !\ ses dtudcs chdrics. II est mcmbro do I’Acadc- 
mie de Municb, do riiistitut dcs Pays-bas, ct correspon- 
dant do I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de 
Paris. 

1. La premiere publication do ses travaux philologiques 
fut Itocrath oratio de permvtatione, cujvs pars tngem primam 
Grace edita ah Andrea Mustoxifde, nunc primum Lattiie eihi- 
hetur ah anonymo interprete, qui et notas et appendices adjunxit. 
Medkdani, tyjm Jo. Pirotee, 1818 . inSvo. 148 pag, 

Andrd Mnstoxidi (Mouvrog'^ijs), natif des lies lonicnncs, 
inais 6lev6 cn Italic, avail' ddcouvert dans la biblioth^quc 
• Laurentienne de Florence, un manuscrit contenant le 
discours d’Isocratc vip) ivTiSorems, plus complet qu’il nc sc 
trouvaitdaus aVicune Edition publi^e jusqu'alors. Cette 
d^couverte ddtermiqa Mustoxidi k fiure d’antres recher- 
^ ches, ct la bibliotli^que Ambroisienne lui offrit un manus- 
cril qul cQntenait le mfittie disconrs non moins complet. 
Btpnt ainsi convpincu que le dnreirott de ce qui nous reste 
du c6lbbro Th6tettr d’Ath^'nes, n’dtait point une interpola- 
tion, il publia Ic discours, k Milan, dans la languc origi- 
' mde. O’est de ce discours dont I’Abbd Miy’o, qui en cette 
occasion- garda I’anoiiyme, a donn4 la traduction complete, 
en adoptant pour la partie qui dtait- ddj^ connue, cellc 
. .d'Anger, prdferab1eiqent.ii cello de Wolf. Les appendices 
ont pbor sujetlcB lettres d’Isocrate, ^application d’un pas- 
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nagc obseor dtdes reikscir^Qes 'sur * 

)e maniisctit de'la blbUothii|od^AiilkbrtA8i6iihe, qni^setifoirrb 
^trc celui de Qlichel Saphiatios^dbiit P. Vettori a fhit men- 
tion, il y a phis'de deni&albcles, cptome contenant nn fraj^- 
ment considdi^ble encore inconiiu. Ce mdme firagment 
a ^t6 retro, uvd, depiils, dans'deux autre^ mannscrits de la 
biblioth^ae du Vatican. 

il'. M. TulUi Ckeronu trium oratmiuntf prc^ Scatero, pro 
TuUio, pro J^aceo, paries inediia, cwn antiquo sdtoliaste item 
inedito ad orationem pro Scauro. • Immtdt, recensuit, notis 
lUastravU Jngeius Maius, bibliotheca Ambrosiantt a Hngais 
orientalibus. Mediolam, typis Jo. Pirota. 1814 . in-^vo. 
o}pp. 

Avert! par cc premier succ^s, M. Mqjo prit la rdsola- 
tion de poursuivre ses rccherc^es, et bientdt il tomba 
snr un nianuscrit da convent de Bobbio, (Nontenant les pro- 
ductions da pu'eto chr6tien Sedalius. Mais le parchembr 
avail .servi ant^rieurement a d'autres Merits, dont une 
partic s’etait presque effaede, et I'autre avail dtd gratt6e ; 
ce qui est arrivd souvent poor les anciens manascrits qOe 
Ton appelle, a cause de cela, rescripti, palimpsesti (mifJiif. 
ilniVTM). Kn rexaminant attentivement, il ddcoovrit, dans 
cet eciit ant^rieur, des discoors perdus de Ciedron. O 
Deus immortalis! s’6orte M. svjet de cette ddeou- 

vcrte,avec raimable enthousiasmequi caraetdrisesa nation, 
o Deus immortalis, quid demum viwto! e» CiCEROMSW, en 
lumen Romatue Jacuudia indigiussimis teaebris circumseptum ! 
Ag^co depermfas TpUii orattones, seiUio ejus eloquwtiam 
tUvim quadam vi Jluere, etc. Le manuscrit, actuellement 
ployd in-8vo, I'avait dtd originairement in-4to, et les dis- 
cours do Ciedron y dtaient dcrits en trois colonnes. L*ddi- 
teur croit qu’li en jnger pu Tdcritare, le texte de Ciedron 
date du second on da.troisidme sidcle, et il place dans le 
huitidme celoi de Sedvlins. Leo sebolies lui j^aissent 
dtre de re^cellent commoatateoir Asconias Pedianus,' de 
Padonp, qm avaiV persmpieUeiaent condu sos odmpatriotes 
t»te-Live©tVii«fld. , 

111. If. ,TulUi Cieeronis trium orationum, in Clodittm et 
Curioaetn, de are atimn Milonis, ^ rege Alexa«drino,frag~ 
meitta^ meditai item ad tm pradict^ oratimes, ef ad aUat 
TuSiMat qualttor'editas, eommentorua^ amiquus ine^us, fui 
videtuf Atoonii Pedissf; tekoUd tnugser antiqua et inedita, qua 
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videntur. -^xcerpta comat^atario dej^rdito ejusdem 
diani fod aliat rutsui . quatnwr Cfcw«*« cJtVai oration^. 
Omnia ex.antmuissimis mSS- ctufi eritich nolis edepat Angelas 
MgwSf^tc, mediola»iftypi$Jo.,Pirote.lBl4t.in~8vo, l79pp- 

' • M. Majo avait continud ses recherdies aTcc phts d’ar- 
deiir ; et vciis iterum Fortuna r&pmdit. 11 s’o^t k sa vue 
nn bean mannscrit en parchemin do la bibliothiqno du 
coiiTent de BobbiOf qui contenaii la traduction 'Liatino do^s 
actes dn CSoiicile de Calcddoine. Mais ce raanugcrit dtait 
aussiwa palimpseste, dont lo iexte offrait encore dos fraguens 
de discours de Cic4roD. Pen do mois suffirent ii Vardeur 
de M. Majo pour ddchiflfirer ct pour copier tous ces frag- 
liiiens; mais il lui en codta davanlage pour les mettre en 
ordre, car Yabsurdissimus codicis corrvptorj se souciant fort 
pen de Cic6ron, en cousant ensemble les feuilles pour y 
6crire ses actcs dn concile, les avait cntiferement embrouil* 
l^es. MalgT6 ces difficultds, M. Majo parvint k mettre au 
jour le trksor que ce dddale renfermait. 


. IV.. M. Comtlii Frontonis opera inedila, cum epistolis item 
iiseditW Antonii Fiit M. Awelitt L. V eri, et AppUmi, nec non 
tdiorups veterum fragmeniis. Invenit et commentario^ pravio 
notisgffe Uiustravit A. Maius^ etc. Mediolani, regiis iypis^ 
1815. 8 vol. m-Sro. Ql^pp. 


Avec ce quatrikme ouvrage, les dditions commencent k 
fetre plus belles. Toutes sortent des presses de I'lmpri- 
pietie Royale, sent cmbellies de gravures, et oflrent k I’ceil 
cette dldgance typographique dout ellcs sont si dig[nes. 
II s*agit ici, encore une fois, d’iin paUmpseste originairemcnt 
de la bibliothkquc do Bobbio. L'auteur, Fronton, ktait 
natif de Cirta, en Afriquo, ct prdcepteur de Marc-Aurkle. 
Ii«s lettres que ‘renferme cet ouvrage sont adressdes a 
Atttobm le peux, k Mans-AurMe le pbiloiBoj^, k mm 
dponse la belle impdratrice Faustine,' a son' coUkgue L. 
Veitas, k 'lliistorien Appien ; d'autres lettres sont dcrites 
pbre^ illnstres personnages qui tons didrisskient Fanteur. 
m&tHm qtt*elles of&ebt est d’autant ptas grand^^ qde les 
tn^eatlisioriques qui nous restent doeos temnso'iitpTes^ 

’ V. C. p<to.,orWwq«rf 
pistt^ 'fywAit notugM .deekrfmU A. -^i^. •#«»*« 
«g«e*ja»ri W |wg«., , . , 
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Symmaque £tait, vers la fin da (^aatri^me si^cle, le plus . 
illustre s^natedr ptden de^r^mcieime Rome; sons desOmpo- 
reurs Chretiens. Les p%^s de r4(^se, AnfbroiSe, Augns 
tin, J^rdtne, Grdgoire; Chrysostfi'me, etc., 6taient ses cdn 
temporains. Tout ce c|ui date' de cOtte dpoque de rhistoire 
Romaine est important pour nous. -Le' trdne ' Impdrial 
^tait transf^T^ k Goustatttinople ; la mrgwitd da pea|de et 
des fioldats avaient quittd' lenis p6nates> et Ira grfcndes 
families' avaimit ddji ■ commence a en faire autairti * Les 
additions que le titro de cet onvrage annoneey sent' des 
variantes du pandgyrique de Pline, qni se trouvaimst dans 
le m^me manusciit. ' - . . ' 

VI. M. Jtcu Phuti Fragmehta inedita, item ad P. Tereti^ 
Hum eommentatiffpes et picturee inediftr. Inventore A. Mmo, 
bibliotheca Ambnaiana a LL. Or. Mediolanif regiis tjfpis, 
iH-9vo. 67 pages. 

Encore un palimpseste, comme le pr^cSdent: ilcontient 
line partio de la traduction Latine de I’Ancien Testament, 
apparemment du septi^me si^cle ; elle &e trouvait 6qrite 
sur un manuscrit de seize comedies de Plante d^jk cou'* 
nues, et d’nn fragment de deux feuilles de la pikee perdne, 
ta Falise (VidulariaJ. M. Majo publie proyisoiiement 
cetted6couverte avec quelquesautresfragmens etvatiaikteS; 
mais, il fait espdrer qu’avec le terns, il pourra donner, a 
faide de ce manusciit, uUe nouvelle Edition de Plante, 
entikrement refondue. 

VII. ’leeJw Koyos mg) rov RKstoviftou xK^pov. Isdii oratio die 
hereditate Cleonumi, tiunc primum dupla auctior, inventore ,et 
interprete A. Mato, Mediolanif regiis typis, 1815. ta*8co. 
67 pages. 

Iseeus, I’ua des deux rh^tenrs d^Athknes, ktait discinte 
dTsocraie, et le mattre de Demosthknes. Un de ses 
cours, de Mmedis hereditate, fut mis au jour, il y a -trente 
ans, en. Aagletene. Majo I'a trouve auam d^ la bi- 
bliethkqae Anbroisi^e; mais, il n*en a pttblid quo les 
BWbiUaur0a'varku|tce« Le disoours deX^leonynd kareditate 
eat-deda maitid oopsiddrable quo. celui 4^ nous cqb» 
naissoos ddjk. D’aptks le catidogue de Bandim^ M« 
prdsume que le mannscrit de ce. disconrs, qulse trouve b. 
Fih^rejMK, dt'fd teanq^tHo.'SIgiBO de la bibliothdqacK de 
Pwte;' iwTeiit' dgsAsmefit Oomplets. N^sstdl pas^tifi^ 
IMrdoimable que, pendaiif.lbSi trbiS' ritoles'OlrdeiAa't^'f.lie 
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sont 6coal4is depuis Viavention de I’impTimetie, }es 4diteur^ 
desr aiuden<i(--a‘aieiit pas eooore mis profit toutes let; 
rsssources qne leaf qffreat k« bibUoth&qncs, pour rendrc 
plus. c<»aptots modules inunortols de la penste et du 
gofit-T'Af.Jdajo, en '^usaot cette remarque, recommaudo a 
MS .cempatoiotea I'^tqde des auteurs CSrecs ; et lo critique 
judicieuH. do Vieoxie observe, It cette occasion, qae, s'il 
est vTfd qne les dceles des pays Protestans en Allemagne, 
ea Uojlfmde, et en ^gleterre, aoieut soip^rieuzes & cdles. 
des pays Ca^liqaes,'il faut Vattribuer a ce quo les der'^ 
nie^s attacbeqt. beaucoqp -moins d’impprtance anx Etudes 
philologiques. 

VIII. ' 6q4urrf«o f iXorof ou Xoyo; itfhi roig cdrutira/iivous hr\ tto 
Tqy &pxflv. Themistii philosophi oratio in eos a quihu^ 

ob prtrftcturam suiceptam fueM lifuperat&i. Inveutore et 
inteYprete A. Mato. Mediolaiiiy regits typis, 18l6. irt-8«o. 
75 pages. 

Themistius 6tait contemporain de Symmaqne, dont il a 
ot4 question plus haul, ct, coinme celui-ci, il ^ait paien. 
liO ^ere de Tiglise, Gr^goirc de Nasianze, ^tait son con- 
diseiide, son corrcspondant, et son admirateur. 11 jouis- 
sait de I’estiine des emperenrs Chretiens, sous lesquels il 
ooenpait des places, et qui ne s’ofiensaient pas qu’un 
paien les exhortit it la tolerance. Dans )e nenviime si^le, 
onnennaisaaili de Ini trente>8ix discooni, dont trois out 4)\jk 
perdus. M. Majo en a retrouvc un, qu’il comniuniqoe 
ici avec nn prOambple in^dit dn vingtidme discours, et des 
fragmens qni rempUssent deux lacimes dans les vingt- 
nenvidme et trenfe-troisidme. 

IX. Aiorutrhu ’A^ixapveurtreats 'Puftaixtjf 'Apy^etvo\oyiaf ri 
^ToSSe iMsUoi^et. Dionysii Halicarnassei Romanorum 

atfUatiUottan pars Itactmus desideratUf nunc deniqueope codicum 
ApA'rosianorum ab A, Mdio, qiiantuin tievU, restUutet. Opui 
li'ancisco I. Avgusto 'sacrum. Sfediohni. tegiis typis; 

.fieays- d'Halicafnasse vivait ae si^dp .4’Augaste. II 
s’4keibi^(d>U4u&ela co^itale, pouxdoAnsrAeon 4alent;ime 
spUra^Uft dteedne. Comme Potytoj, iLyoulaift lairc copr 
cewdK>pii«K)BABapiiis qa’ils n’^taient Tf^ypblee Peiapiiq 
do loeiideiqit^ Jeaws^instilotieos.. .wndt Isi^ t|i^, 
tdeeicdepiis Ifilmidatiiq&de Qomejt sqpsJie Jtitie 

.<iSs^.OtttGi«gM,>envU«iUvwiH»noi|sa^-c^ 
naissons mfime pas enti&rement les onze premiers^ Quel- 
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(ja^4 fragmens dest autres seulem«at> nous ont 6t6 con* , 
serves dans les extraits de rempcrew Constantin, de • Vir- * 
tulibus et Vitiis, etc. > Mais Btieluto de Byeance, qui 4cri- 
vait dans le cinqai4me si^cle, fait mention d'en 9l>i:4g4 de 
oct oavrage ; et, dans le nenvi4me si4cle, Photius Tavait 
la en cinq iivres. Ces indices ddtermindrent M.-Mqjo 4 
faire dos rechercfaes dans la bibliotb^qne AmbroisienOe, 
pour trouvcr cet abr4g6. J1 en ddcouvrit dmix manftScrits 
du qnatorzidme et dn qninzi^me slides, tons les deux sqf 
dll papier, mal conserves, et remplie do laifbnes.' 11 en 
doune, dans le present ouvrage on iieuf Uvr es, la partie qut 
commence Ik od iinit le livre onrikmc da grand onwage ; 
il V intercalo les extraits de Constantin. De cette manidie, 
nous poss4dons aujqard’hni tons les vingt Iivres de Denys, 
quoique dans iin 4tat ti'4s ddfcctumx. 

X. 0l)iMvos toD ’fouSa/ou itiq) 'AperriSt rtSv txutyis (Mpitev. 
Pkilonis Judcci de Virtute ejusque partibus.* Invenit et intei- 
prelatus est A. Maius; praporalur dissetialio cum descriptiune 
Hbrorum aliquot tneo^nitonm Pkilonis, cumquc partibuM nun- 
nullis ehionici inediti Eusebii Pumphili, el atiorum operum 
tioliiia e lodicibm Armeniacis petita. Mediolani, regiit ^is, 
1816. iu-Sm, 108 pages, 

11 s'est trouvd plus tard que, dans le litre du mamlscrit, 
i’onvrage aptr^s avail 414 faussement attribu4 a Phiion, 
(‘t que lo mime oavrage 4tait d4jk pnblik, d’aprds an autre 
manuscrit, comme une production de ^orgo Gemistns. 
Quant aux nianuscrits Armdniens, dont le litre fait men- 
tion, ils m4ritent une attention particulikre. 

11 cxistc, k Veniso, une congr4gation d’eccl4siastiqoes 
Arm4nicns, qui, sous la protection dcs luis du pays, et a 
la port4c des moyens de civilisation qu’ils trouvent cn 
Europe, chcrchent a contribuer aux pr6gr4s intellectnels 
de leur nation, en faisant imprimer pour elle des Iivres 
utiles, et en donnant une instruction soignke k des jeunes 
gens destin4s k r6tat eccl4siastique. M. Majo savait que 
ces eccldsiastiques 4taient en possession de plusieurs 
ouvrages'iAkdits PhBon^ traduits e& leurlmigne; et, 
n’4taat pas 'encore ddtirompd ailors A I'kgard d»'Ttait4 *tp\ 
upetyfi, n> em^devoir s’adfeeser k edx powen obtenirdeSL 
otda^issemens. tL'nn’de' oes'SavaiM' Ann^sdens, 

ZeUnbi ae tbddiden p»rg<mpe4|i BfBifii, portaMaeso loltotid' 
sea tr^aofb pbBalogiqima» 'Ml y trOuvsi en. «Se%f 
beaooottp dtouvibfSis de^PldloD, mais nob pa* 
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.qu'il cherchait- 11 y troova.aossi la traduction de la Ohm* 
niqUB d’Easi^be, et d’aotxes oavri^es Grecs que nous ne 
connaissons pas en roriginal. Ces traductions datent, la 
plupart» du cinqui^mo si^clc, particuli^rement du r^gno 
de Thdodose, et lorsque I’Ami^me, sous le patriarcbe 
leaao, et son digne soutien Mesrob, riuTentear des carac- 
tbres AnD6niens, a?ait devant elle la perspective d’une 
civilisation graduelle. Des homraes qui chdrissaient les 
Httres, avaient dtd envoyds d Athdnes, k AlexandriOj k 
Constantinople, pour agrandir la sphbre de leurs connais- 
sauces, ot e’est par eux que les traductions dont il s'agit 
ici ont dtd faites. Vers ce mdme terns I’auteur Anndnien, 
Molse de Chordae, dcrivait, dans sa langue matemelle, ICs 
ouvrages qu’en 1736 les deux frdres Whiston ont fait con* 
iiattre en Anglcterre, et dont Zohrab fera incessamment 
pataitre une ddition plus compldte, d^aprds un manuscrit 
Armdnien, qu’il ddeouvrit, en 1701, a Lemberg, od rdside 
un arcbevdque de sa nation. 11 obtint la permission de 
prendre ce manuscrit avec lui, d Venise, pour lo copier d 
sun aise. Les lacunes qui s’y trouvaient ont dtd remplies 
enspite, d’aprds un autre manuscrit do Constantinople. 
Celui'Ci date de 1258, tandis que le manuscrit do Lemberg 
est de 1296. La traduction mdme paratt avoir dtd faite 
dans le cinquidme sidcle, ct peut-6trc ne rattribuerait-on 
pas d tort au cdldbre Moise de Cbordne. Elle fait con* 
naitre treize ouvrages dc Philon. De huit de ces ouvrages, 
lea originaux Grocs sont perdus. On sait, au reste, que 
¥l)ilon dtait Juif, et vivait, dons lo premier sidclc, d 
Alexandrie. Ses ouvrages sont trds importans pour les 
thdologions. Quant d la Chronique d’Eusdbe, nous en 
parlerons plus bas. 

XL Uop^^hu wg^ JfopxfMav. Porphyrii philo- 

sopki ad MarcelUm. Jnvemtt irU*rpretatione netisgue dee/a* 
twit A. Maius. j/cctdtt ejusdptn Porphyrii poSiiicumJrag^ 
Dtmtum, Mediolani, ngiw typia, 1816, tR*8vo. 76 p«gea. 

'Le' philosoidie Porpbyre, natif de Svrie; dtait disc^le 
d^Or^^e, chrdtien, etde Longin etTliotfn, (itdens. l^u 
dtt'ses fiombrettK dcrits nous uont conMis.' Onsaitqde 
ranijtdfedr ' Constantin a idK ddtiuire sob du V reige cmm kt 
dttVraige important- pour l'Utftnire‘6Cnldsiastiqiid. 
Le’priSseilt iVdl^tfnt d*itn' DbmoUrs^tttf quo Pdr^ 
pbvro adresse d sa £Enune Marcella, dd -tnuovidt dans' ttti 
des'^mdMsetfts-qhi nut fonini, d Insfiagmaiis 
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de Denys d^Halicamasse. Le fragment po^tiqae qae . 
I'^diteur joint ici, est dii dixUsme livre'd’tttrpoeme sai'la 
phUosophie dcs oracles, da m6me auteur. 

XII. (S’. Sibylla libri xiv., editore et inters 

prete A, Mmo, Additur textas liber et pars oct^f autt 
multa voeum et versuum varietate. Mediotani, regiis typis, 
1817. in-8 VO. 54 ^ages. i 

Dans I’aTant'propos de cette publication, Jk(. Majo ex- 
pose, en peu de mots, toutes leg recherehes qni ont dtd 
faites au sujet des lirres des sibylles. Selon le grammairien 
Serving, leg oracles sibyllins, au nombre de deux mille, 
tbrent brblds par Auguste, lorsqn’il etait grand {>ontife. 
Unc containo de cos oracles avaient 6td conserves ; ’on en 
connait hiiit imprimds. M. Maju a joint ici, k Toriginal 
du quatorzi^me, one dl^gante traduction Latine, dans la 
m^me mcsuro. Le manuscrit sur lequcj ce livre a dtd 
transcrit, renfermait on outre tout le sixidme livre, et la 
portic du huiti^me qui contient les acrosticbes sur le Christ. 
Gt, comme le texte du mannscrit diff^re beaucoup du texte 
imprimd, M. Majo communique ici Toriginal, sans y ajoater 
de version. 

XIII. Itinerarium Alexandri, ad Constantium Augustutir, 
Comtantini M. Jilium, edente nunc primum cum noth A. Maw* 
Mediolani, regiis typis, 1817. in-8vo. lOO pages. 

XIV. Julii Falerii, res gesta Alexandri MacedoUiSf tram- 
lata ex JEsopo Graco^ prodeunt nunc primum edente, mtisque 
illttslrante A. 'Maio. Mediolani, regiis typis, 1817. in~6vo, 
^0 pages. 

Cos deux ouvrages sc tronvaient dans un mdme manus- 
crit du cinqui^me sibcle. Selon la dddisace du premier, 
Tauteur anonyme avait fait des recherehes sur les cam* 
pagnesd’ Alexandre etdelVajan dans TOrient, ii I’occasioii 
des prdparatifs de guerre de Vempereur Constantin centre 
les Perses. Lapartie qui traite de Iq campagne de .Trqjan, 
esi f apparmnaient^ perdue. pour toqjoprs? Le present oa- 
vrage ae coQtientqjiie la campagqe d’AJexandre. . L’autenr 
ptden paratt, avoir .did cqnleinnoirain de Symmaque et 
d’A^ipndea ;ilgf«i0^.i,.qt«,.q^qwU.8e rencontre souvaut 
avee Apfien, jpli^urs 4ea..^ii(ts^qu’il rapporte ont eg.*! 

. L*autoe oqviAgev doll d'tre tr^s anci^, pnisqu’il parln m 
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temple tle S^rapis.lt Alexwdrie, et du tombeau.d’ Alexan- 
dre, coimme de chooes existantes. L’autenr e.t le traduc- 
teur, toua les deux ptdens, ^talent, k ce qu’il paratt, origi- 
naires d’Afnque, le premier, vraisemblablement d’Alexan- 
drie. An reste, cot otrvni^e rossemble beaucoup it la 
traduction connue de riufltoire romanesque de praiiis magnt 
Atexandri Macedonis; mais le Latin de Julius Valetius 
pst meilleur, et c’est pour cela que M. Majo a jug6 cet 
oovrage digpe.d’dtre imprimd. 

XV. M. TuUii Ciceronis sex orationum partes ante nostram 
eetatem inedita; cum antiquo interprete ante nostram item 
atatem inedito, qui videfur Asconias Pedianus, ad TuUianas 
septem orationes. Acceduut scholia minora vetera. Pditio al- 
tera, quam ad codices Ambrosianos recensuit, emendav,tt, et 
auxit, ac descriptione Codiciim CXJjIX, vita Ciceronis aliis- 
que additamentis inslruxit A. Maius. Mediolani, re&iis typis. 
1817. 372 pages. 

C^cst la deuxi^me ddition corrigde et augmcnt6e des 
deux ouvrages II. et III., ci-de.ssus indiqu^s. M. Majo, 
aprfes avoir de nouveau compart les monuscrits, a r6tabli 
plus de cent passages, tant dans Ic textc de Cic6ron, que 
dans le conunentaire, ct il a entibrement refondu ses notes. 
II bo croit pas que les lacunes qui resteut dans le texte 
puissent jamais 6tre reinplies, puisqueles recherches qu’il 
a faites a cet 6gard sur lea cent quarante-neuf manuscrits 
do la biblioth^que Arabroisienne, ont 6t6 infructueu.ses. 

XVL Fkilonis JudaA de cophini festo, et de colendis parvn- 
tibus, cum brevi scripto de Jona. Editore ac interprete A, 
Mato. Mediolani, regiis typis, 1818. in-Svo. pages. 

M, Majo, en foisant une excurmon a Florence, conf4ra, 
dans^ la biblioth^que Mddiois, un manuscrit do Philon, du 
dousi^me si^cle, avee I’ddition pubMde en Angleterre par 
Mangey. Quoique cette ddition soit la plus otunpldte des 
oeuvres de ce ]^ilos<q>he juif, ^le ne renfeime pas deux 
ouvrages qui se txkiuvent dans le manusciit> run de,eoiendis 
pcyviinoiM,'msmit partie de son grand cfinunentaire sur le 
^catogWi I’autre de cophini festo, (offtande des prdmieee 
des npttits de la temX dewt aueune mention n*eat iMte 
dans le traitAd^ aebraorum. BI. Bfi^o donne id nes 
deux ouvrages inddits, scion sa cemtume,. en reriginal 
Clrec, aceompaj^d d’une veraioa Latine.et de notes eri- 
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tiques. H ajont^ la fin .tin fragment'du manusiCilt Ann£'* 
nien de Philoo, traddit en Latin -par Zohrab. 

XVll. VirgiUi MaronUinterwetes vetereg: Asper, Cornu- 
tus, Ilaterianusi Longus, Nisiu, ProbuSf Scaunu, StUpicim, et 
anonymus. Edente natitque iUwtrattte A. Mato. Mediolani, 
regits typis, IB 18. in-Svo. 124 pp. 

Al. Ms^o-fit'cette d^couverte & V6rone, dans un manus* 
crit pfzlimpsesle du neuvi^me si&cle, od Ton a transcrit les 
cenvres de 6r4^goire-lc-6rand sur nn Virgile, avec des 
schoUes du qaatri&me si^cle. L’6dtteur no doiuie ici qiuc 
les scholies iuconnues, en y ajontant dcs notices Utt^raiies, 
des notes critiques, etc. 

XV i i i. FjHsebii Pamphili chronicorum canottum libri 
duo. Opu* ex Ilaicano codice a doctore .lohattne Zohtabo, 
coHegii Armeninci Venefiarum alumno, diligenter etpressum 
et castigafuin Angelas Mains et Job. Zo/irabm nunc primum 
conjumlh cur/s Latinitate donalUm nothqve iltttstratum,additi'i 
Greeds relu/uiis, ediderunt, Alediolani, regiis fypis, 1818, 
(fiber prior), in-4to. 218 pp. 

XIX. Eusehii chronicorum canonum liber alter, etc. 

Au dixidme article, en parlant d’un ouvrage de Philon, 
nous avons donnC quelpics details sur la congr6gatioii 
d'cct'1esia.s(iqnes AnnCnicns ii Venise, sur les manuscrits 
precieux que cetlc congregation poss&de, et sur les liai' 
.sons intimes que Ic m^me ouvrage dc Philon a fait naftre 
entre les deux savans philologucs Majo et Zohrab. C’cst 
a cettc heurcuse rencontre que Ic mondc litterairc doit la 
publication de cet ouvrage, si important pqur I’histoire cii 
general, mais plus particnlidrement poqr Thistoire eccl^si- 
astique. Ku^^be ctait Ic favori du fVremier emperenr 
ChrCtien, et il ch6rissait tellement les sciences, qu'il de- 
manda it Constantin, pour toutc grftce, Ic libre usage des 
archives de I'empire. Le calibre chroniqUe dc ce savant 
nrehev^que, r6snltat de ses immenses travaux, est on'deux 
livres, dent le ' premier 4tait perdu, e*t le second ne nou.s 
dtait Connn 'qp:*tinparfbjtctttent, phr une traduction intCr- 
pol^e de SeAvA J6r6me, et par quelques firagmens de I’ori- 
gtnal' Grec',' mi ‘Ont dtd conserves' dans' la chronique du 
Syncclle de «ByiBati6e. Ce fut en 1793 qu’un Arm^ien, 
nonnn£ Oiorgia' di Giovanni^ ddeouvrit,- k ConstaAtino- 
ple,' Un manUscrit'eA langue Armdnienne, de cc ttdsior 
perdu . Zohrab, en dtant prdvenu, engage aussitAt le m6me 
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‘George & Ini copier le manuscrit. qui, 6crit sur parcheinin; 
paraissait 6trc du onzi^me ou du douzi^oie si<^cle. Le 
cachet du mannscrit pOrte le nOtu d’un patriarchc Gregoirc: 
Cr^orius catfioiicifs Oa soit qn.c rArm^iiie u 

ea plusicurs patriarches dc ce nom. L^ publication de 
cotte d6couverte On lahgue Anutk^eDne avait rencontrO 
bien dcs difficultOs, el peut-6trc 0i.t-elle encore rcstOc long- 
tems ignorOe, si Zobrab n’avait pas pris la rOsolution d’allcr 
trouvcr, avee son luanuscrit^ le philologue Majo, a Milan. 
Nous avons dOJk annoncO, dans le second volume do la 
Itevue EncjfclopttUque (p. 171)), la publication, en langilc 
Latihe, du premier volume dc oette chrmiique; ct nous 
attpndoDs que le second volume nous soil aussi parvenu, 
pour rendre k la fois compte de tout I’ouvrage. 

Les autres ouvragus que nous devrons aux recherches 
assidnes do M. Majo, et qui vont successivement paraitre, 
sont : 

XX. Didiftni Alexandtwi, tnarmoTum et lingorum guo- 
runtvis mensunr, Orace ex Ambrosiaiio codice, cum Latina 
editoris interpretatione et noth. 

XXI. Des Jragmens d’llomire, avec cinquante-hmt images 
d’apris un aneien manuscrit du cingui^me siicle. 

XXH. Eti/in, le complement de la traduction Gotliigue de 
la IRible ^Uljtlas, du guatriime siicle, d'aprh un manusciil 
paUmpseste de la bibliothique Ambrohienne. Les caractera 
(Jothiques pour cette Edition sent nouvellement fondus. 

Nous terminerons cct article cn rappelant que M. Majo 
a exprimO le desir que la languc ArmOnienne devtnt I'objet 
dcs Otudes de nos Orientalistcs, non moins que les langucs 
Arabe, Persanne^tJophte, Syriaque, et autres. Le criti- 
que de Vienne applaudit a cotte idOe, et ajoute que la 
France possOdc le moyen le plus heureux de la rOaliser, 
cn mettant a profit les rcssources de sa belle bibliothOque 
et les lumiOres de ses savans Oricntalistes.' 

- HENRJCnS. 

' Ceci b'adresse iiaturelieucot 4 M. Cerbied, professeur d'ArmenisD 
ii I'Ecole des langues Onentales, 6tablie pr£s Is bibliothique du Zloi. 
Ce savant proiesseiir ne ndelige rien de cc qui pent contnbuer al'illustra- 
tjon de son idiOine pawroel.' ^ Nous avons sous Itfs yeux un travail ^letidu 
qii’il a fait sur Is gramiuaire Armdnienne. Nous regrettons que Us 
hornies et la nature de notrp recueil ne nous permettent pas d’y iut6rer 
Toiivrage de M. Cerbied, qui ne pourrait £trc justeiueot apprccU quo par 
Jes Orientalistce. — (N. d. R.) 



NOTICE OF 

The Elements o/^Greek Prosody and Metre, by 
Thomas Webb. Qvo. Baldwin and Co. 


Oi 

ToCrm ^ctviawv QvSev^ 

Wa 8 the unquiihfieci reply uhich Strepsmdes in the Ng^iXa* 
of Aristophanes made to the interrogations of the renowned So- 
d^ci dtesy n hO| in his readiness to communicate suitable ittfornia- 
li .111 to ins now disciple^ urged him tc declare vi hat species of 
learning would be the most subservient to his designs-^ 
vranpei wspi jxlrpaw,— — ^ pvifiwv. 

However ii relevant or unimportant an fkitimate acquaint- 
ance with Gicek Metre or Rhythm might iiave been deemed 
by that worthy pci nonage, it is a matter of t egret that there 
should yet be persons so warped by prejudice, who so much uii*. 
dervaluo the iinpoitant study of Prosody. That it is important, 
and indeed highly so, it would be misapplication of time ti> 
attempt to ptove, since all classical scholars'of eminence, in every , 
age and nation, have deemed a knowledge of Mctte altogether 
indispensable lo the proper understanding and appreciation of 
the Classical Poets. Theic are, it is true, those in whose estima- 
tion the labors even of a Dawxs or a Bentley are vain and unpro- 
iitable, and w ho affect to regard all verbal criticism as laborious 
trifling. We are, however, gratified by the pleasing conviction, 
that the taste for classical literatui'e is daily increasing, and that 
the immortal authors of Athens and Rome arc from age to age 
advancing in reputation. Excellent editions* ef the woiks of all 
the Classics are continually proceeding from the press ; and it 
must be confessed, that the youthful student of the present age 
enjoys the most splendid advantages. But to return. 

Mr. Webb lias here presented the public with the Elements 
of Greek Prosody and Metre, a compilafion professed to be 
made from the bes*t authorities. He has, contrary to the usual 
custom of grammarians, given bis rules in English ; as it is for 
the Metrical Tyro alone, he observes in the preface, that the 
work is intended : although, by adopting this plan, he has limited 
its circulation to his own country. The compHcr, it may be 
reasonably expected, should arrive as nearly as possible at per- 
fection, since the difficulties which he has to surmount arc com- 
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paratively trifling, as the labpr of selecting alone devolves upon 
him). In justice to Mr. W. we must obseive, that he has 
acquitted himself well. As in Uie perusal of his book we 
have not met with any observations, but such as have been 
before repeatedly advanced, any critical remarks from us will 
not be expected. The method displayed in the arrangement of 
the rules is very couvenienf, as reference can so easily be made. 
Indeed, Mr. Ws publication may be safely recommended to the 
notice of the ktudent of Greek Metre, uho will find (what is ot 
great importance) the subject treated in a clear and compie- 
hensive manner. 


ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The following passage occurs in tho late Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Observations and Relhctions made tn the course of a J out net/ 
through France, Ildtif, and (iertmtnj, London, 1781). Some 
of your readers will thank me for recommending it to their 
attention. Few authors now living, and fewer authoresses, 
are capable of a similar di.splay of erudition in so small u 
compass. 

Oxford, 14 June, 1821. P. li. 

The collection of antiquities belonging to the Philharmo- 
nic Society [at Veronal is very respectable ; they reminded 
me of the Arundel marbles at Oxford, and I said so. * * * 1 
will confess how.o<«cr, if they please, that our original treaty 
between MardOnius and the Persian army, at the end of 
which the Greek general Aristides, although himself a Sa- 
bian, attested the sun os witness, in compliance with their 
religion who worshipped tlial luminary, at least held it in 
the highest veneration, as the residence of Oromasdes the 
good principle, who was considered by the Magians as for 
ever clothed with light ; 1 will consider that, I say, if they 
insist upon it, as a marble of less consequence than the last 
will ana testament of an old Spartan j which is shown at Ve- 
rona, and which they say disposes of the iron money used 
during (he* first of many years that the laws of Lycurgus 
lasted. Vol. 1. p. 123, 138 



AN INQUIRY 

V ^ 

inlo the Symijolical Language of Anciait Art and 
Mffthologff. 

By U- P. knight. 



Part II. — \Contiitued from No. XLf^* p. l6.] 

C.Q. T H R Muevis of Ihc ^gYptians was h «<» by some to be the 
mystic lather of Apis aiul as the one has th'ecl.sc upon his bead, 
and was kept in the City of the Sun, while the other is dislingiiish- 
*cfl by the ereseeut,^ it is probable that the one was the emblem of 
tho divine power acting through the sun ; .and the other, of it act- 
ing through the luuuii, or(\vliat was the same) through the sun by 
night. Apis, however, held the highest rank, he being exalted by 
the superstition of that superstitious .people in#rj something more 
than a mere symbol, and supposed lobe a sort of incarnation of the 
Deity in a particular uiiiiu.d, revealed to them at his birth by cer- 
tain external marks, which announced his having been miraciiUmsly 
conceived by means of a ray from Heaven.^ Hence, when found, 
he was received by the wliole nation with every possible testimony 
of joy and gratulatiou, and treated in a manner worthy of the 
exalted character bestowed on hitn;^ wLiich was that, of the terres- 
trial image or representative of Osiris ;] iti w hose statues the re- 
mains of the animal symbol may be tracc^l.^ 

JO. Their iieighbouis the Arabs appear to have worahipped their 
god under the same image, though their religion was more simple 
and pure than that of any Heathen uatioii of antiquity, except the 
Persians, and perhaps the Scythians. They^ acknowledged Ouly 
the male and female, or active and passive powers of criterion ; the 
former of whom they called Urotalt;' a tlmtie, which evidently 


* 'O 8c cv *HAi03roAc< fpeipafi^vos fiovs. 6v Vitf^wv Ka\auirtu^ (O&tpi^os 8c Upov. 

*uttn Sc KOLt rou Arios ^ar epa vojiAijl’avffi) /itcAar c<rrt, kui deurtpas c^Ci Tifuts fitra tqv 
Airiy, Plutarch, do 1». ot Odi. ^ Sec Tab. Isiac. &.c. 

5 *0 8c Air*r odror 6 Eirai^OT T'cverac fMffxos cic fioos, ijris nvjtcri oli; Ve yivertu cy 
yaartpa oAAov iSflAActrSai yoyov, Aiyvimoi Sc \cyov<rt anAas cv< rrjy fiow cv rov 
Qupapov KwrurxeiVKM fuvisHTQvrou Tucrtip Tov Atrtv. llerodol. lib. in. c. 2b. 

* lb. r. 27, 

* "Ev 8c Mv^^ci fpc^c<r0ai top Aitcf, eiBwAov opret tijj circii'ov (rou O^riptBoi') 
Plutarch, dc If. ot Chir. 

® See platf* ii. vol. i. of the Select Spcdriiens, where the horns of the bull ^ 
signified JQ the disposition of the hair. — rou AiriSor, 6s etrrtp 6 avros km Otn'pif. 
Strab. 1. xvli. '* 

^ Atoyvffoy 8c 6c«v ftaupou kul rspf Oupaptijy ^ytoyrtu hpm < — — -Sr rcp 
r^tp Aiopvtrop OvpordAr. llerodoL lib. in. o. 8« 
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' nJiudes to the urus. Ilero|dotus calls him Bacchus, as lie docs the 
female deity, celestial Teuus; by which he means no more 
than that they were personifications of the attributes, which the 
Greeks worshipped under those titles. 

The Chinese have Mill a temple called the Palace of the 
horned Bull;' and the same symbol is worshipped in Japan, and 
all over fliiidohtaii.^ In lln^ extremity of the \Ve<t it was, also, 
once treated with equal honor; the Cimbriaiis having cariied a 
brazen bull with them, as the image of their god, when they over- 
ran Spain and 'Gaul and the name of the god Thor, the^Jupiter 
of the ancient Scandinavians, signifying in their language a bull; as 
it does likewuye in the Chaldee.*^ In the great iiietropolitaii temple 
of the ancient iiurtlierii hierarchy at Upyal, in Sweden, this god 
was represented with the head of a bull upon hi!» breast and on an 
ancient PliGeiiiciau com, we find a figure exactly resembling the 
Jupiter of the Greeks, with the same head on his chair, and the 
v/ords Baal Tburz, in Pluctiiciaii character^, on the cxeigno.^ In 
many Greek, and m some JLgyptiaii monuincut'^, (he bull is repre- 
sented in an attitude of attack, ns if sinking at soinellimg with his 
lionis;' and at Meaco in Japan, the cieatioii ot the worUl, or 
organization of uialter, is rcpicseiited hy tlie Deity under the 
image or symbol of a bull bieaking the '^liell id' an egg with his 
horns, and unimating the contents ot il with ins Inealh;^ w'hich 
probably explains the meaning of this dUnbiite in the Greek and 
^Egyptian iiioriumerits ; the practice of putting pint of a eouipusi- 
tiou for the whole being common in synihohial wtiijiig.^ 

32. Ill most ot the Greek and lloinun ofalues of tlie bull, that 
we bare seen, whether in the character of Miievis or Apis, of both 
which many are extant of a small ni/e in bronze, there is a hole 
upon the top of the head between the hams, w here the disc or 
crescent, probably of some other inateridl. was fixed for as the 
mystical or symbolical was engrafted upon the old cieinentary wor- 


* }IUt ties Voj.i^cs, 1. vi. p. I.>2- 

licctitTi ilea ^ur lea Aria cle la Gii'Lc\ A.e. 3 J’ini.ncii, in Mario. 

* 111 the I’iiaMPciiiTi il *it;nified a 

©OP 7 ap ot TTjy fiouu KoAovtny. I'liJlnrch in Rvlia, c. 17. 

5 OL UuUfcx'ck Atlantic, pi. ii. c. 5. p. 300. fi?. 28., and p. 321, .138 and 0. 

* Medaillcs de Piitena, p. 1. The coin, sdll better preserved, is in the cabinet 

of Mr. Knight. ^ ^ 

^ See coins of liiuiiuni, Syracuse, Taiironicnniiu, AUabyrium, Magnesia, &c., 
and Deijon 4irgypte, pi. cxwii. ]So. ]. 

^ Memorable Ihnbas&y to the liiuperor of Jnpan, p. 283. 

® See coins ot Acanthus, MaroiiLd, Kretria, Kc. 

Five are in tl*c cabinet of Mi. Payne Knight, one of vtliich has the disc fO- 
iniuning. 

Mct^v 3c i Toy jjAiov kvkXos /lefn/jiTifutfas oirttrri xpvireos. c<rri 3c 4 

fiovs ow apBiif JK\*ey •^ovvaai KetfjLttni^ llerudot. ii. 132. 
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ship, there is always a link of connexiou remaining between them. 
The Bacchus of the Greeks, as well as the Osiris of the j^Lg^ptians, 
comprehended the whole creative or generative power, and is 
therefore represented in a great variety of forms, and under a great 
variety of symbols, signifying his subordinate attributes. 

33. Of these the goat is one that most frequently occurs; and 
as this aiiimai has always been distinguished tor its lubricity, Jt 
probably represents the attribute directed to the pro[>agatioii of or- 
ganized being in general.* The choral odes sung in honor of Bac- 
chus wA calltMl TPArniAlAI, or goat-songs; and a goat was the 
symbolical prize given <ui tlic occasion ; it being one of tbc forms 
iiiider which the god himself had appeared.^ The fauns ami 
sat'^rs, the attendniits and mini'^ters of Bacchus, were the same 
symbol more nr less humanised ; and appear t(» have been peculiar 
to the Greeks, Konian^, and Ptiiiscans on though the goat was 
among the sacu rl aniiiidU of the yEgyptians, and honored with 
singular rites of woi^hip at Mcmies, wc do not find any traces of 
ihcse mixed heings in the reitiains of their art, ftor in those of any 
other ancionl nations, of the East; though the Meiidesian rites were 
adiniralily adapted to produce them in nature, had it been possible 
for them to e\i!>t and the god Pan was tbeie represented 'nider 
Mich a forin.^ 

34. But notwithstanding: that this tlrst>hcgotten Love, or mystic 
Bacchus, was called the Tathcr ot gcuU and rnen, and the Creator 
of all tilings, he was not the primary por^onification of the divine 
nature; Kpnyo^ or Zeus, the unknown Father, being every where 
rc\erenced as the Mipiehie and almighty. In the poetical mytho- 
logy, these titles aie, applied to diMinot per^sonages, the one called 
the Father, and ihe other the Son; but in the mystic thcMilogy. they 
seem to have signihed only one being — tlio being that fills eternity 
and infinity.^ The ancient thcologi^ts appear to have known that 
we can form no distinct or positive idea of inhiiity, whether of 
))Ower, space, or time; it being Reeling and fugitive, and eluding 


* See Diodur. Sic. I. i. c. hS. 

^ Apollodor. Ihbliolh. 1. iii. c. 1. h, 3. 

TuvaiKi Tpayos tfnayero ai^af/fauSvy. lloruclot. ii. 46. 

+ rpa^wri re ISrj teui y^v^jutri oi ^coypwpot rov Ilavos TWvaXjua, Karavtp 'EAAiyv*?, 
aiyowpQffwvQy xai rpayoa/ccAca. Ilnd. * 

^ *Opas TOP rov8* atreipov aidepa 
Kcu yrpf irepi^ eX^*^* ^pais ev ayKa\(US ; 
ravTCv voptife rov 5’ fiyou 0eov. 

Kiiiip. fipud llcraclid. Pontic, p. 411. c(1. (jalc. 
Kpoi^ov 8c frai Xpayjv Keytrai (6 Zeuf'V diriKtav c{ auovos arepfiovas eia krepov awva. 
Fscudo*Aris1oL de Mundo, t. 7. This treatise is Ihe woik ol sonic piofcased 
rhetorician ol later times, wiio hcis jrivcn the coiuujon opinions of his us|L in the coiu» 
nion language of a cotiiirion dcclaiiuer ; and by o slrniigc lucunsistom^, attributed 
them to the deep, abstruse, londenscd Sfagirite. 
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the undeiatanding by a continued and boundless progression. 
The only notion that have of il, arihes fiom the mulriplicatiou or 
division of finite things ; which suggest the vague abstract notion, 
expressed by the word iiiiinity, merely from a powet, which we 
feel in ourselves, of still multiplying and dividing without end. 
Hence they adored the Infinite Being through pei sonified attributes, 
signifying the various modes of exciting his almighty power ; the 
most general, benclicial, and energetic of which being that univer- 
sal principle of desiic, or mutual attraction, which leads to univer- 
sal bannoMy, and mutual co-operation, it naturally held 4^0 fnst 
rank among them. The self-created iniiui of the eternal rathei/' 
says the Orpbic poet,,** spread the heavy bond of Love through all 
things, that they might eiiduie foi ever*/’* which heavy bond of 
love is no other than the EPftS IlPnT()r()NO- or mystic Bac- 
chus; to whom the celcbralioii of the mysteries was therefore 
dedicated. 

35. But the mysteries were also dedicated to the female or pas- 
sive powers of jirodiiction bupposied to be iniKieiit in matter.^ 
Those of Eleusis were under the protection of Ceies, called by the 
Gieeks AHMHTHP; that is. Mother Earth and, though the 
meaning of her Latin name be not quite so oIjmous, it is in reality 
the same ; the llomaii C being origmally the same letter, both in 
figure and powei, as the Greek I';*** which was often employed as a 
mere guttural aspirate, especially in the old .Eolic dialect, from 
which the Latin IS pi iiicipaliy derived. 'I he hissing termjnation, 
too, in the S belonged to the same: wlierefore the word, which the 
Attics and loiiians wrote EPA, EPE, or 'llPli, would naturally be 
written EEPEi by the old A-olic&; the Greeks always accoiunio- 
dating their orth(»graphy to their proinnicialiou ; uiui nut, like the 


* vo'^,fras yap varpiKos voos a\noyeye&\05 

naffiv tviOTTiipti/ SfCjuoi/ irtpifipidri epufTor 
OtppJt ra vatna pavki xp*>vov €iy rniepayrotf fpwra. 

Frau’iii. Orpliii . >lu. xwviii. ed. Gosn. 

A fiagin(.iit of r.iiipt'dm k‘s prosmiul hy aVUit-nanoras iihiy wive as a comiiioiit 
upontluKf Urpiiic versts. Speaking oi Ibc cleiucuts winch cuiupuse tlie world, he 
vnuincraU'i, 

ITup KOI uSup Kcu yataf km Jitpas rpriov wlfos, 

Kaifi\i7i fiera roiirty, 

* *H yap u\v ^oyoy t\<ECvposrayivop,k»a fiTjrpos (a)f<l}7t(ri IlAftTui/) xai Tifliyvijs* 

8f wav «■{ ou <rur racin' cx^i Plutarch. S^'iiiposiac. lih. Ht qii. 3. 

* — Tavrvv vapair^riffitos Arifiiirpa koAcii', fipax^ /iCTaT€06i(rv}r, Sia rov 
Affetfr* TO 7 ap TOAaioi' owj/iofecrOoi fiTirtpa. Diodur. Sit. Jil). i. VI. 

Mijrtjp /;Ae7c(rT7; Saifiowy OXvfiruav 

apeoTa, r?} /ucAaeva. Solon, in Brunt k. Analccf. vol. i. \xh. 

Anfitrriqp wtpa to yjj aat to nvrvPt yv E<ynu>l- Magii. See aJse 

Lucrct. lih. 7 *J(>. 

Sec S8tul|PUoiisullum Alarcianum, and the coins of Gda, AgHgcnteip, and 
Khcgium. 
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English and French, eiicumberiug tlicir words with a number of 
useless lettcis. 

36. Ceres, however, was not a personification of the* brute mat- 

ter which composed the earth, but of the passive productive prin- 
ciple supposed to pervade it; ‘ which, joined to the active, was 
held lo be the cause of the organisation and anuimtion of its sub- 
stance; from whence arose her other Greek name Ailll, the 
Inventress. She i-s mentioned by Virgil, asihe Wife of theomni- 
])otent Father, -d^.ther or Jupiter;* and therefore the same with 
Juno ; i\ho is honored with that title ; and whose Greek 

name 'HPH signifies, as before observed, precisely the same.^ The 
Latin name ItJNO is derived from the Greek name AinNH, the 
female or ; the Etruscan, through which the Latin 

received much of its oithography, having no Diior O in its alphabet. 
The ancient ( iertnans worshipped the same coddess iindef the 
name of Ileitiia;^ the form and meaniiig of wliirh still remain in 
our word. Earth. Her fecnii<lation by the fleseent of the active 
spirit, as described 111 the passage of Viigil before cited, is most 
<listinctly represented in an ancient bronze af Si rawberry Hill. 
\s the [lersomfied piiiiciple of the prodiiclive power of the Earth, 
she Hill iirally became llic patioiicbs of agiiculiure; and thus the 
inventress ari<l tutelar deity of legwhilion and social order, which 
first arose out of the divi.s!oii, ajipropriatioii, and cultivation of 
the soil. 

37. The fjicck title seems originally to have had a more gene- 
ral signification : for willioul the aspirate (whirli was anciently 
added and omitted almost urhitianly) it becomes EPE; and, by an 
abbreviation very common 111 the Greek tongue, PE or PEE; which, 
jiroiiounced with the broad termination id' some dialects, become 
PEA; and with the liissing one of others, PE^ or llES ; a woni 
retained in the Latin, sigiiifvuig piopcrly matter, and figuratively, 
c\ery quality and iiiodilicatioii that can belong to it. The Greek 
has no word of such coinpreliensivc meaning ; the old general term 
being, in the refiiieiiieiit of tlieii language, rcn^lered more specific, 
and appropriated to thar principal mass of iflattcr, which forms 
the terraqueous globe ; and which the Latins also expressed by the 
same word united to the Greek article epu— TERllA. 


’ Oliicium « oinitiime Ceres ot Terra luertur, 

^ HdA: pnubcL causain truuibU!>, ilia locum. 

Uvid. Fast, lili i. V. GTS. 

* Turn pater otnnipotens, fecimdib imliribus blither 
Conjugis ingremium lactm ilcstendit, et onine^ 

Magnus alit, magiio conmixtub corpoie, fetus. 

Georg, ii. S24. 

^ Fif fuv WTiv 4 ‘Hpa. Plutardi. apud Kuseb. Piaip. Evang. c. 1. 

♦ Tacit, de M«ir. Germannr. * 
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38 . The ancient word| uilh its oitginal meaning, was however 
retained by the Greeks in the persnnilicaiion of it : Khea^ the first 
of the goddesses, bigiiifyiiig universal matter, and being thence 
said, in the figurative language of the poets, to be the mother oi 
Jupiter, who was begotten upon Jier by Tunc. In tlie same figu- 
rative language, Time is said to be the son of Ovpavo^, oi Heaven ; 
that is, of the supreme tennination and boundaiy, whu li appeals to 
have been originally called the hollow or vault; which the 

(stills letained in their word CCELUM, sometimes emploved to 
signify the pervading Spirit, that fills and animates it. Hence 
Varro sayo that Cmluniand Terra ; that is, universal mind and 
productive body; were the gteat gods of the Samutliriiciaii 
mysteries ; and the same as the Serapis and Isis of the later 
Egyptians ; the Taautes and Astaite of the Plueniciuns ; and the 
Saturn and Ops of the Lalians.* The licentious imaginations oi 
the poet> gave a progenitor even to the persinnticalioii of the 
supreme boundary o^puros; which progenitor they called AKMHX, 
the indefatigable;^ a title by winch they seem to ha\e 
meant perpetual motion, the primary attribute of the primary Heing.^ 

39* The allegory ot Kpovos or Satui 11 devouring his own chil- 
dren, seems to allude to the rapid succession ofcieatioii and destruc- 
tion before the worhl had acquired a pernuinent constitution ; 
after which Time only swallowed the stone: that is, c\eited its 
destroying influence upon brute matter; the generative spirit, or 
vital principle of order and renovation, being beyond its reach. 
In coojunetioii with the KarCb, he is said to have cut ofli' the geni« 
tabs of his father, Heaven an allegory, wdiu h evidently signifies 
that Time, in operating upon Matter, rvbausted the generative 
powers of Heaven ; so that no new beings were created. 

40 . The notion of the supreme i^cing having parents, though 
employed by the poets to einbellisli their wild theogonies, seems 
to have arisen from the excessive refiuemvnt of metaphysical theo- 
logy : a Being purely ineiital and absolutely iinniatenal, liavlug 110 
sensible quality, siidi as form, consistence, or extension, can only 
exist, according tePour limited notions of existence, in the modes 
of bis own action, or as a mere abstract principle of motion. These 
modes ot ac^tion, being turned into eternal attributes, and personi- 
fied into distinct personages. Tune and Matter, the means of 
their existing, might, upon the same principle of personification, 
be turned into the parent's of tbc Being to which they belong. 
Such refinement may, perhaps, seem inconsistent with the sim- 
plicity of the early ages : but we shall find, by tracing them to 
their source, that many of the gross fictions, which exercised the 


1 Dc T.ingUill^liri{i, lib. iv. 9. 10. ^ AxafiatoSy ofcAfuav, cucpwVf &c. 

^ Se< Pliurnut. Oo Nat. l)cor. c. 1. ♦ Ikbiod. 1 licog. 160. 
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cipdiilily ofllie viils!ar Heathens, sprang from abstruse philosophy, 
conveyed in tiviirativc and iiiysterious expressions. 

41 . The elements Fire and Water were supposed to be those, in 
which the active and puabive productive powers of the universe re- 
spcctivedy existed since nothing appeared to be produced without 
them; and wherever they were joined there was production of some 
sijrt, either vegetahh* or annual. Hence they were employed as the 
primary symbols of these powers on liurnberless occasions. Aniofi; 
the Homans, a part of the ceremony of marriage consisted in the 
bride’s tonching them, as a form of consecration to the duties of 
that state of life, upon winch sin* was entering.*' Their sentence of 
banishment, too, was an interdiction from tire and water; which 
irnphed an cxelimion iroin any participation in those elements, to 
which all organrzed ami animated beings owed their existence. 
Niima is said lo liave consecrated the perpetna! file, as the lirst of 
all things, and flie soul of matter; which, without it, is motionless 
and dccid.^ Fires oS the same kind were, for the same reasons, 
preserved in most of the principal temples hot|i (iieek and Barba- 
rian ; tliere l)(‘iiig searcely a coiiiilry in the world, where some 
traces of the adoralion paid to it ore not lo be fonnd.^ The pry* 
tancia of the (Treelv cities, in which the Mipreme councils were 
usually held, and the public treasures kei>t, were so called from 
the sacred fires always preserved in them. Kveri common fires 
were reputed • holy by tliein ; and therefore harefiilly preserved 
from all contagion of impiety. After the battle of Plahea, they 
extinguished ail that reiiiained in the countries wliicli had been 
occupied b} the ForMans, and rekimlled them, according to the 


^ (^uippe nil) toui|H'neiii »unip:>r‘iu liuiiioique Crtlorquc, 

Cuni'ipiuiil < t ab lih oriuiilur « uiuta iliiubu^. 

Oviii. ]Mpt. i. 4S0. 

’ZvyicrTarau (jLtv ow ra ra rf aWa travra^ Kai 6 avBpunros, avo dvoiv SiacfMipoiy 
fMV Tt\v 8vi/ajuiv, trvfupopoiv 5t rrju irvpos Kai vSaros. llippocrat. Aiaitm 

i.4. 

To yap irvp Snyarai vorra Sta vayror KitnfO‘ai,To€§ Odvp irayra 8ia wayros 
Opt^pai,— -TO fiiy ovy wp km to udwp amupKca coti iraffi dia vovros cs ro jLifjKUTToy 
kusito €\aKt(rroy dfo-aurafv Ilippucrat. Dact. i. 4. 

Efrcpirti 6* es ayOpuwov iffvxv, vvpos km vSaros (TvyKprpriy €XOvaa, /iotpav 
trufueros ay0pwirov, lb. n. 8. 

Tovro Kayra SiA irayros Kvfifpyqj icai rafie icai ckcifa, ovS^itotc arpc/ujfov (to irup), 

lb. 8.11. 

tlvpi Kai 88ari Trayra ^wtararai, km j^aa Kai if»wa, Ai uiro rovroay av^croi, kai 
€S Tavra Bituepiverat. Ib. 1. ii. s. 3t. 

* Atari Ti}v yc^MvfitVTiv carreaBM wpot Kat dSaros neXovowri ; vortpoy rovTvy, 
As ty ffTotx^ots Kai apxais, to appev coTt, to 86 07j\v Kai ro fify apxas Kiyiiatws 
tyirpri, ro 86 intoKsiiitvou kui vXtjs Svya/my, Plutarth.Qu Kom. snb nut. 

* *flj- apxv^ asrayi'wv • ■ ta 8’ oAAa Tur fMpta, depfumrros €ir*X6i*'oy- 

ffiir, apya Kupt^va xai y^Kpois cocfrora, voBu nfy wvpos Bvyafuv &s Jpox^y- Plularch. tn 
Numa. 

* Huet. Demonsir. Evang. Praep. iv. c. 5* Lafitan Mceuri des SEavages, t. i. p. 
153. 
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direction' of the Oraole, wiHi consecrated fire from the altar at 
Delphi.* A similar prejudice still prevails amoiij^ the native 
Irish; who annually extinguish their fires, and rekindle them from 
a sacred bonfire.* Perpetual lani]>s are kept burning in the inmost 
recesses of all the great pagodas in India ; the Hindoos holding 
fire to be the essence of all active power in nature. At iSais 
in Egypt, there was an annual religions festival called the Bnrjiing 
of Lamps;'' and lamps were frequently employed as symbols 
upon coins by the Greeks;^ who aUo kept them burning in tombs« 
and sometimes swoie by them, as by knn\A/ii uniblems of the Deity.' 
The torch held erect, as it was by the statue of Bacchus at Kleusis,^ 
and as it is by other figures of him still extant, means life ; while its 
being reversed, as it frequently is upon srpiiieliral urns and other 
iiioniiments of the kind, invariably signifies death or extinction.' 

42. Though water was thought to be the principle of the passive, 
as fire was of the active power ; yet, both being esteemed unpro- 
ductive when separate,^ both were occasionally considered as united 
in each. Hence VVsta, whose svnibol was fiie, was held to be, 
equally with Ceres, a personification of the Earth or rather of the 
geniftl heat, which jiervades it, to which its productive powers 
were supposed to be owing ; wheiefore her temple at Rome was 
of a circular form, having the sacred fire in the centre, but no 
statue**® She was celebrated by the pools, as the daughter of 
Rhea, the sister of Jupiter and Juno, and the first ot the goddesses.** 


* I'lutarch. m ArMid. ^ Collett. lJil>vrr.. No, v. p, 01. 

' AuxvoKai .n Herodot. lib. ii. G2. 

+ See c(iin,j of Aniphipolii, AlcMintler the vi^reat, See. 

^ fivxve, (Ft yapvapf-outra rptK ufiocrtv 
‘HpcwcAfia— — ' - 

Aftclopiatl. Kpigi. \xv. Ill Bnuick. Anaicct. V(;l. i. p. 210. 

^ 1’aiisan. in I. r. 

See i'ortland vase, SkC. rulynict's infers ids own .ipproacliing death from seeing 
111 a vision, *' 

CosjugiH ArgeiiU lacera cum lanipadc mtEstcim 
Eifigicxn. Stat.Thcb. xi. 142. 

® To wop uypoTTrros arpotpop *tm kcu ^ripop, to 9t vSwp av§v Bfppariyros aiyoyoy 
KUi apyov, PluUrth. Qu. Uoin. sub uiit. 

*EKartpa 8 * ATjpfirrjp Kat v *EffTio) coiaeo oux* trtpa tijs yris tipot. Phumut, 
de Nat. Deor. c. 28. • 

Vesta cadein cj>t (pucTerm, suhest vigil ignis iiiriquc. 

Ovid. Fast. lib. vi, v, 267. 
Nec 111 allud V estain qiiaiu vivain inleliige flammaun. 

Ibid. V. 201i 

Ovid. ibid. The temple is still extant, convirted into a church; and the 
rums of another more elegant one, callcrl the Sibyl's temple, at TivoU. 

Ilai &y* UpvTOPfia AeAoyicar, 'Evria, 
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As the principle of universal order, she presided over the prylaiieia 
OF magisterial seats ; and was therefore the same as Themis, the 
direct personification of that attribute, and the guardian of all as* 
sernblies, both public and private, both of men and gods 
whence all legialatioti was lierived from Ceres, a more general perso- 
niticalioii including the same powers. The universal mother of 
the Phrygians and Syrians, called by the fTreeks Cybel^, because 
represented iindiT a globular or square form,* was the jiam.c*more 
general personilieiition worshipped with ditferent rites, and exhibited 
under diflcrent symbols, according to the diderent dispositions and 
ideas of didereiit nations. She was afterwards represented under 
the form of a large han<lsoinc woman, with her head crowned with 
turrets; and very generally adopted as the local tutelar deity of 
particular cities: but we have never seen any tigure ot this Jiind, 
which was not proved, by the style of conipoMtion and workman- 
ship, to be either posterior, or very little anterior, to the Macedonian 
conquest.^ 

4S. The characteristic attribute of the passive generative power 
was expiessed iii symbolical writing, by ditierent enigmatical repre- 
sentations of the most distinctive cliaractenstic of the sex ; such as 
the shell, called the Coiiclia Veneris,*^ the Fig-leat,^ Harley Coro,® 
or-tlie letter Delta all which occur very frequently, upon coins, 
and other ancient niotnimeiils, in this sense, 'fhe same attribute, 
personified as the goddess of love or desire, is usually represented 
under the voluptiioiis Ibrm of a beautiful wumun, fretpiently dis- 
tinguished by one of these symbols, and called Venus, Cypris, or 
Aphrodite, nuines of rather uiiceitain clymology.^ .She is said to 


Zijr'ov ^((TTou Kacreyvrtra nai dtwdpovov 'Hpar, 


aya^Ofiwoi ‘wpeoray tfffiki*'. I*jrnJar. Ncin. xi. 

1 0€/*t9 

Kai Pata, voWw ovofiaruv 

uTsch^l. l*roni. X'inct. 209- 

* *H iroAcws cirri KarapKriKri, olovci 7j yrf. Adev xai nvpyoipopov aurijv ypa- 

^tHTiy. Ktyerm de Kai KvfieKr} «iro too kvPikov ffxvh^Tos Kara yfu/jLtrpiay -ij yij, 
Anti<}* Frag, in Hcrm. (imftini. 

3 it is most frcfpii'nt on the ciuiis of the Asiatic colonu'b , hut all that w 
have seen with it arc of late date. 

♦ August, de Civ, Dei lib. vi, c. 9 • 

Krcir ytvaueeios’ A ^wpijfias Kai p.vtxrucui tiTetiv, ^inptor yweuhciov, Clem. 

Alexand, Cohi»rl. p. 19. 

® Plutarch, de !<. etOsir. p. 305. 

^ KptBrtytuSotosyvvaiK€ioi^Kara rovs Kwpucovs. Diisfath. in Homer, p. 134. 

Tftjv ocrrpcflav ytvov <rvfjL7ra/trx^i» Clem. Alex. Cohort, s. iii- 

Shell-dsli in general were also thought to sympathise with the Moon, 

^ Ac\ra. TO rtrapTov aroix^iov trtipiaivu St Kai to 7wvai«€ioi' aiSotoy. Sindas. 

^ The first may be fiom the xerb DEINEIN, Suidas explaining BE1N02 6t 
BINDS to be tlie name of a goddesn , and the name VENUS only differs from it 
in a wcU-knowii variation of dialect. 
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be the lietighter of Jupiter and Dionc ; tliat is, of the male and 
female persomlieatinns of the alUpervading spirit of the universe ; 
Dione being, as before explained, the female AI2 oi ZEY2, and 
therefore associated with him in the most ancient oracular temple 
of Greece at Dodoiia.* No other genealogy appears to have been 
known in the lloinciic times; though a diderent one is employed 
to account for the name of Aphrodite in the thengoiiy attnbuted to 
Hesiod. 

44i. The iVeeri/XAf^es or rerii£?a£ were the original and appro- 
priate ministers and companions of Venus who was liowevei 
afterwards attended by the (»ra<es, the pioper and original atteii- 
dants of Juno hut as both these godde*>ses were occasionally united 
and represented in one image,* the personifications of their respec- 
tive subordinate attributes might natnraily he changed.* Other 
attributes were on other occasions adiletl ;• whence the symbolical 
statue of Venus at P.iplios had a heard, and oIIkm* appearances of 
virility;^ which hceiiis to 1 ki\c been the most ancient mode of re* 
presenting the celeslial, as distinguished from the popular goddess 
of that name ; the one being a personifuution of u gcaieriil procrea- 
tive power, and the cillier only of animal desire or concnpisccncc. 
The rciineiiicnt of Ciieciaii art, how'ever, w'hen advanced to iua« 
turily, contrived more elegant modes ot ilistinguisliing them; and, 
in a celebrated woik of Vhidias, we find the former represented 
with her foot upon a tortoise, and in a no less celebrated one of 
Scopes, the Imter sitling upon a goal/' The tortoise, being an 
androgynous aiuinal, was aplly chosen as a syinhcd of the double 
pow'er ; and tlie godt was equally appropiiale to what was meant 
to bccxpicssed in tlie other. 


The si'toiid niiiy l-r fMini Kwropiv^ 1 . 1 . Kvety 'yopiCKovara, tlw throgcmisls 

derive it from the islaiul of C>|».u-. Schid. \ m. in 11. E. Jlrbjod. llico- 

Kon. 

The third is commonly di'-ivod iiom cuppas the foam of the svn, from which slir 
li fabled to have *priiug hut the iidii'c a]i|)var<t to he older than tlie fable, and 
may have betn re(ii\cd tiom sonic uth«*i langiui^i*. 

* Hvyyaos ru Au rpoarthtixBri «ai ?; ^uayrj. Strabo Lib. liii. p. 506. 

Paiibati.Lib, I.L. j. «<. 1. 

^ II. H. 267. 

To 8c ayaXfia rrjs ‘Upas ewi Opoyav KaOrfrat ficycOfi fitya^ ^vtrov jjlw Kai cAt^ayrof 
UoAv/cAeiTou 8c tfryoy eircffri 5c oi ffretpavos x^/^iTas 'Clpat fwetpyaffjUfVMf 

aai TMf M*'' Kapiroy <ptpci poias, rp 8c tritTprrpov^ Ta fuy ovy « 'triu poiav 

(cnropvrOTcpof *^ap ctrrivd \oyas) a<peurOc^ pun, Pansan. in Cor. c. 17. 6. 

* BtMWoy 8c apx^^^'' KoKovaiv AtppoBiT7is*lipas. J\iusan. in Lacoii. c. 13. 9. 6.* 

* Signuru et hiijiis \ encris cst C\pri bmiMtuin corpore, seel veslc niuliebri, cum 
acpptro et atatura viri. Alacrob. lib. iii. p. 71. 

^ Tqk fuy €v rqt yaqtKoAovtrivovpaytciy' cAc^airros 8c cori xai xpvtfov, rcx^fi 4»ci8iov, 
Ty 8e Ircp^i iro8i cw - Kai— ayoApia A^poiiriqs x^^AffOvy tiri rpayqf 

Ka9i}raixa^a^. 2icoira rovro fpyoy, A^podtrsfy 8c Tlctydtjpuoy orofxa^ovirr ra 8c cirs 
X^Amp TC '«« €S TO rpetyoy vapirifu rots BtAovtriy cuca{*ctK. Pausan. £liac. ii. c. 25. 
8 . 2 . 
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, 45 , The sanio attribute was on other occasions sipufie^l by the, 
dove or pigeou,* l)y the sparrow,’ and perliaps by the polypus ; 
whioli often appears upon coins \viih llie head of the goddess, and 
Miiich was ueccuiiited an uphrudiaiac though it is hkewisi^ of the 
androguioiis cb 4 s,s. 'Die fig was a still iimre cofiiinoii symbol ; 
the Mtatues of Priapus being made ui the lice,* and the fruit being 
curried with the phallus the ancient processions in honor of 
Hacchns and still continuing, among tin* common pt opic of Italy, 
to be an emblem of what il ancieiitly meant: whence wc often 
sec portraits of persons of that country painted with U in one hand, 
to signify ihoir orthodox devotion to the fair sex.® Hence, also, 
arose the Itiiliaii expiessioii far la fica; which was done by put- 
ting the Ihiiiiib between the middle and fore hiigeis, as it appears 
ill many pnapic oinatucnls now extuut; or by putting the finger or 
the Ihiifiib into the coi.iiei of the inoitlh, and drawing il down ; of 
winch there is a lepie.seiitution in a small priapic tignre of exc|uisite 
sculpture engra\ed auioiig the aiitic]ii]tic«» of llercuiaiieiitii.^ 

40. "I'he key, winch la still wotii, with the |)iiapic hand, as an 
amulet, hy' the women of Italy, appcMis to have been an ciablem 
of similar nieumiig, as the eijuivocal use of the name of it, in the 
language of that count ly, luipins. Of the bume kind, too, ap-^ 
pears to have been the cross in the foini ot the letlei r, attached 
to a circle, wlijch many ot the ligures ot .llgyptran deitieS both 
male and female cMrry in ihi* left hand, and by winch the Syrians, 
Phoenicians, and otln r inhabitants of Asia, represented the planet 
V^enus, w'orship])cd by them as the iialuial cuiblem or image of 
that goddess. 1 he cross in this torui is sometimes observable on 


* vojjLi^ovaiv ifpov A<f,poBi7rii eivai rrfy vfpiffrepav., kcu tov Spa^ 

Kovrarris AOrjvaK, icai tov KopaKa rou AnoWtayos, kui roy Kvva t 9 }s Aprtfudos. Plu- 
tarch. cle b. ct ()oir 

' *H (rrpovOos avwftrai p.fy r'y Atppodtry 5ia ro rroP^ vyovov^ eri Se rtai fffp/ioy er 
fii^iv ep S 17 Aoytf kcu i} rrepuTTepa oiK^iourou rp tov pivflov A^podiry. Luhtatli. ii. llonuT. 

p- 22G. (TTpov&ovs — fj itoAAtj fify o;if6VTiicyi/s o/je* TepipiKArjs rtf ravs 

^fMffayoyras avruyy Kura^popovs \tyfi rrpos ra eis AtppodiTTjy ytvetrOoii, Id. in Od. A» 
p. 1411. MO. 

3 Athense. Doipmxi. lih. 11 . c. 23. 

* Hoiat. S. 1 I. I. 1 . Sat. viii. v. 1 . 

* *H irarpios ray Aiovwruav iopTTjro jrahcLioy cTrejurero UnfinriKtas km iKapOifS, ofitpo- 
p€Vt oivov KM K\rifiaris, eira rpayoy Tiy ciAkci', oAAos laxaSuy appiKoy rtKoXovO^i kq- 

6 iri ira<ri Se A (feaAAos. Pluliirch. vcpi ^lAoirA. ?}'•• 

6 See portrait of Tassuni prctiwd to llic 4li». edition of tlie Sccchia B«ipita, &c* ' 

^ Itron%i . tab, \ci' . 

It is to tlie^e obscene gestures that the expressions of j^irggtng, and hitinpr ihc thumbs 
Which Shakspeare probably took fruiii Irandatioiis of Italian novels, set^ni to allude ; 
•eel Henry iV^. act v. sc. .t. , and Romeo and Juliet, act i. se. 1 . Another old 
writer, who probably muleistfiod Ltalinn, calls the lattei girinfi the ^co; and, ac- 
cording to its ancient moaninp, it iiiiglit very naturally bo employed as a silent re- 
proach of effeininacy. 

■ Procli Paraphr. Ptolenulib. 11 . p. 97. See also Micb. Ang. De la C^hwisac, Part 
ii. No. xxxvi. fui. G2. and Jabloiiski Paxith. ..Egy pt. lib. n. c. tu. s. 0 . 
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coins; and several of Ihem were found in a temple ofSerapis, 
demolished at the general destruction of those editiecs by the 
emperor Tlieodosius ; and weie said, by the Clitisiian antiquaries 
of that, time, to signify the future life.’ In solemn .sacrifices all 
the LapLind idols were marked with it from the blood of the 
victims and it occurs on many Runic monuments found in 
Sweden and Denmark, which are of an age long anterior to the 
approach of Chrisliaiiity to those countries ; and, probably, to its 
appearanco in the world.* On some of the early coins of the 
Phociiicifins, wc find it attached to a chaplet of heads placed in a 
circle ; so as to form a cnnipletc rosary ; such as the lamas of 
Thibet and China, the Hindoos, and the Roman Catholicb, now 
tell over while they pray*’*' 

47- Beads weic diicieiitly used to reckon time; and a circle, 
being a line without tcrmniatiou, was the natural emblem of its 
perpetual continuity ; whence we often find tivcles of beads upon 
the heads of deities, and enclosing the sacred symbols, upon coimi, 
and other nionuin/imts.^ Perfoiated beads are also tiequently 
found in tombs, both in the iioriherii and sniithern parts ol Europe 
and Asia, which are ftagments of the chaplets of consecration 
buried with the deceased. 'I'hc simple diadem or fillet, worn 
round the head as a mark of sovereignty, hail a smuiar meaning; 
and was originally confined to the statues of deities and deified 
personages, as we find it upon the most ancient coins. Cliryses, 
the priest of Apollo, in the IImcI, brings the diadem or sacied 
fillet of the god upon his sceptre, as the most imposing and in- 
violable euibleni of sanctity: but no tncnliou is made of its being 
w'orn by kings in either of the lloineiic poems ; nor of any othei 
ensign of temporal powei and command, except the royal staff f»r 
sceptre. 

4y. 71ic myrtle was a symbol both of Venus and Neptune, the 
male and icniale personifications of the productive powers of the 
waters, which appears to have been occahioiially employed in the 
same sense as the fig and fig-leaf;*^ but upon what account, it is 
not easy to guess.' (lirains of barley may have been adopted 
from the stimulating and intoxicating quality of the liquor extracted 


' ill V. ravpot. 

' * MielK'r. Lapponic. e. x. p. IIJS. 

3 Ol. Riiflbci k. Atlaju. p. ll. L. XI. p. 662. and p. Ill.'c. i. s. 111. OI. Varciii 
^^candagr. Jlninc. Rorla*^ Hist, ut ( oniMrali, p. 166. 

* Pellorju, \ illi s. T. ni. pi. cxxii. li^. 4. Archd'ol, Vol. xiv. pi. 2. NichofT, s. ix. 
Maurice Indian Aritii|iiiMcs, Vol< v. 

^ See Coins of Svrai'iise. Lvdia. 

^ See Coins of S^rdtMiHc', Marseilles, &.r. Schol. in Aiistoph. J.ysistr. 646. 
VleekpfAVfveutrai to 6ptov vorurfuts Kai Kivyitris (lepe ytyfnitriv vel KVfitrts) irai^«j/, kcu 
doirci ytvtnrriHqp liopt^ Tqv ipvcrtif MiKOfcu, Plularcli. dc Is. ot Osir. p. 305. 
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from Iheifi;’ or, more probably, from a fam i(^d resemblance to the ' 
object, which is much heightened in the repieseniations of them 
upon some coins, where they are employed as acceSiiary s\mbols in 
the same manner as fig-leaves arc upon others.^ Bailey was also 
thrown upon the altar with salt, the symbol of the preserving 
power, at the beginning of every sacrifice, and tiicnee denominated 
ovXoxt/raf.^ Tiie thighs of the victim, too, were sacrificed in 
preference to every otiicr part, on account of the generative 
attribute; of wbuli they were supposed to be the seat whence, 
probably, arose the fable of Bacchus being nourished and matured 
ill the thigh of Jupiter. 

49. Instead of bead**, wreaths of foliage, generally of laurel, 
olive, myrtle, ivy, or oak, appear upon coins; sometiiiies encircling 
the symbolical ligiires, and sometimes as chaplet's on their lieads. 
All these were sacred Mo some particular pcisunifications of the 
<teit\, and significant of some particular attributes, and, in general, 
all evergreens were dioiiysiac plants;^ that is, symbols of the gene- 
rj,li\e power, signifying perpetuity of youth and vigor; as the cir- 
cles of beads and diadems signified perpetuity of existence. 
Hence the ciowtis of laurel, olive, Arc. with which the victors in 
the Uoman triiini|)iis and Giecian games w'cre honored, may pro- 
perly be coiisidereil as riiiblems of consecration to im mortality, 
and not as mere tian'‘ilory marks of occasional distinction. In 
the same sense, they wore worn in all saci dices and feasts in honor 
of the gods; whence we find it observed by one of the guests at 
an ontertainmont of this kind, that the host, by giving crowns of 
flowers instead of Uutel, not only introduced an innovation, but 
made the wearing of tluiii a inatler of luxury iiisleail of devotion.*^ 
It was also custoiiiary, when any poems sacred to the deity, such 
as those of a dramatic kiml, weie lecitcd at )Mivate tables, for the 
person reciting to liold a branch of laurel in Ins h:ind,^ to signify 
that be was performing an act of devotion, as well ns of anuise- 
luent. 

50 - The Scdiulinaviaii goddess Frcya had^ like the Paptiian 
Venus, the churdcteri^ties of both sexes and it seems probable 

. . t.„ ■ ^ — ■■ — ■■■,., „ — , , — 

* Oti*^ S' tK KpiOotoy ir€irov/tixkvu) Staxpftcyrar ov yap ai^t tiot cv rp xup^ afiirtKot* 
llcrodot. dc lib. 11 . &. 77. 

^ Sci' c<iins of GoIA| l^'ontium, S'Utiiis, and l^ustaih.ji. 1400. 2t5- 

3 Kuntath. Ill li. A. |>. |32 niul J. find ui p. liOO. 28. 

^ Tour t»ripovi^ as ti Ti/iio»s clAovavrciuu, c(aipovyT%.i uiro Tav a?K\av tov ^aou 
lAfpwVf Sia TO (Tifi/rcAcii/ rots ^cbois cts ffaSiiriu kui cir yw^Hiv T77 irpoecrti tou irircp- 
pLOiros, Fnsiath. p. ]3t. 

5 — <l>ri(riv ^6 M67«Mr0fcn7j'^ vjj.vijTas ^lyai rov Aiouuo'ou, dtiKPuras leKfiijpta^ 

riiv ayptav o/ittcAov, icai kittov, Kai Sa^uTjf', kou nvpptyriv, nan iru^ov, icoi aAAa 

Tttv aceSoXwu. Stidlio lib. xv. p. 711. 

^ Toir OTc^auou ^Sotn/s irouiiu, ouk euirc^etas. Pliilarch. Syuijios- lib. viii. probl. xx. 

7 A istopll, Neph. 1364, d &I 10 I. 

^ Aldllct Hist- dc Danciii.irc. liitrod, c. vii. p. 116. 
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'tlmt the fublc of the Amazons arose from some symbolical conipo- 
!»ition ; upon which the Greek pools engrafted, as they usually 
<lidf a variety of amusing iielions. The t\iu passages in the Iliad, 
in which they arc slightly mentioned, appear to us to be interpola- 
tions;’' and of the talcs vehich have been circulated in later times 
concerning them, there is no trace in either of the Homeric poems, 
though so intimately connected with the sulyccts of bolh. There 
were five figures of Amazons in the temple of Diana at Gphesus, 
the rival woiks of five of the most cinineiit Greek sculptors;* 
and notwithstanding the contradictory stories of tlicir naving 
placed the ancient statue of the goddess, and been suppliants at 
her altar, ^ we suspect that they were among her symbolical at- 
tendants ; or personifications of her subordinate attributes. In 
the great sculptured caverns of the island of Elcpbanta near Bom- 
bay, there is a figure, cvideiilly symbolical, with a large prominent 
female breast on the left side, and none on the right ; a peculiarity, 
which is said to have distinguished the Amazons, and given fhein 
their Greek name the growth of the right breast having been 
aitificially* prevented, that they might have the free use of lhat 
arm in war. This figure Iras four arms; and, of those on rhe 
right side, one holds up a serpent, and the other rests upon the 
head of u bull ; while, of tho^e on the left, one holds up a small 
buckler, iliid the other, something which cannot be ascertained.^ 
It is probable that, by gixing the full prominent form of the female 
breast on one side, and the fiat form of the male on the other, the 
artist meant to expiess the union of the two sexes in this cmblc- 
inutical compositKMi ; winch seems tt> have represented Home gicat 
lieity of the people, who wrought llicse stupendous caverns; and 
which, piobably, fuinished the Cirreks with their fii>t notion of sui 
Amazon, flippociates howevej Males that the right breast of the 
Sarmatian woiiicu was destroyed in their infaiicY, to qualify Ihein 
for war, in which they served on horseback ; and none was quali- 
lied to be ii wife, till she bad slain three cneinics.^ This might 
liave been the found aeon of sonic of the fables concerning a nation 
of female w a rriois. The fbie figure, iieicrthelcss, of an Amazon 
ill Laiisdowiic House, probably an aucient copy of one of those 
above ineiilioiuMl, sIjows that the detoimity of tlie one breast was 
avoided h> their gieat artist \ though the androgynous character is 
strongly marked thropglioul, in the couiilcnance* limbs, and body. 
On gems, figure^* ol Aiua/on^, o\rrconie by IJtrciiles, Tiiescus, or 
Acbilies, are fiequent : but we liaie iie\cr observed any such coni- 
pusitions upon coins. 


* r. 188 find 9, and Z. ISC. ^ ITin. lih. x\mv. c. xiii, 

^ Paiisan. Jih. V. c. xxs. and lib. vii. r. i. + Nicbulir Voyages, T. iJ. tab- vi. 
^ Utpi atp. M. r. X. a. xlJi. 
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5 1. This character of the double sex, or active and pauigire ' 
powers combined, seems U) have been sometimes sigmiicd by the 
large aquatic snail or biicciiiutn ; an androgynous insect, which we 
often find on the mystic nioiiumeiits of the Greeks, ‘ and of which 
the shell is represented radiated in the liands of several Hindoo 
idols/ to signify fire and water, the principles from which this double 
poi^cr in nature sprang. The toitoisc is, how^ever, a more frequent 
symbol of this attribute ; though it might also have signified 
another : for, like the serpent, it is extremely tenacious of life ; 
every limb and muscle rctaiuing its sensibility long after its sepa- 
ration fiom the body.^ It might, therefore, liave meant immortality, 
as well as the double sex : and we accordingly find it placed under 
the feet of many deities, sucli as Apollo, Klercury, and Venus / 
and also sirving as a fouiidalioti or suppoit to tripods, pateras, 
and other bvinbolical utensils employed in v'ebgiuub rites. Hence, 
in the figurative language of the poetb and theoiogibts, it might 
ha\e been propeily called the & upport of t he De i ty ; a mode of 
exprebbioii, wiiicii probably gave iibc to the alisurd fable of the 
woildS heaig supported on the back of a tuiloi'iC ; which is still* 
rtirreiit among tlie Cliiiicbo and liiii ioob, and to be traced even 
among llie savages, of North America.^ J1ie Chinese have, indeed, 
cum billed the tortmse with a sort of flying serpent or dragon ; and 
tl)us> made a composite symbol expressive of many attributes/ 

>J. At Mciiiicmpliis in .-Eg\pt, a Mcred cow was the symbol of 
Venus/ as the sacred hull Mnevis and Apis weie of the male 
personifications at Heliopolis and MemphivS. The PhaMiiciaiis 
employed the same cmbleiii whence the Cadmeiaiis me said to 
Jia\e been cuudiicted to the pl.ice of their settlement ui Jheotia by 
a Gi)\v; winch pointed out the spot fui ljuilding the ('admeion or 
citadel of Thebes, by lying down to rest upon it/ Tins cow was 
piuiiably no other tliaii the symbolical image of their deity, winch 
was borne btfoic ihem, till ti\ed in the |)Lice clioseii toi their 
residence ; lo which it give the name <d Thebes; 'P he ball in the 


' See ‘.ihcr ci'jns of I’auonnus and Sego-sui, and of A^riirciUum m Sicily. 

^ Sl'i SoinuM.it'**, aiui oiluT colkcUoiiH ui Hindoo iiloh. 

ylCliaif. do AuJiiicil. Iil>. iv. r. xwiii. 

♦ Triv HAccuii' & 4»ei5ias AfpuSirijy cvaiijerc irarojujtray, oiKWfias ffvfipoAoVf 

raif yuyai^i, nat rriufTrrjs. J^lularch, Coii|. i'lnip. 138. t 

Tin* rcdson !•» t4> stive ibe pul|»o^o ol (he anthm’s own nioiul .irgmncut ; 

and IS LontTi dicled hy llte iitliri iiibl.iucis uf llie use of the s^rinbul. 

' L.ilitin ]\1«« urs di b Srfiii u'rs. T. i. p. 119. 

6 Keitlier. illiialriil.L, p. 187. tol. 2. 

^ Oi de jMcffueji^irai ttjp Aifipa^iTTjv riptuftri, koli Tp6<f)€Tai 0ous Upa.^ tca$ar€^ 

kp Mffiitpei d Airit, iv ‘HAiun 5c iruAci d Stiabo. lib. x\ii. p. 55:2. StN* albu 

fund. p. 55b. and .‘i.lian. <lo Aiiiiii. lib. xi. c. 27. 

^ Toiphyr. dc AbstJnea. lib. ii. p. ]5S. 

^ I’ausan. lib. ix. p. 773. Schol. in Arlstopli. Barpax- 125G. Ovid. Mctaiuofph. 
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An £nquirt/f ^'C. 

Syrian language signifying a cow.' , Hence we may perceive tlie 
origin of the fable of Bacclius fuMiig born at Tiiebrs : for that city. 
1>eiiig cailr<l by the same n<)iiie aa the &ynibol of nature, was easily 
confuiiiHled with it by the poets and niytliologists ; by which means 
the generator Bacchus, the first -begot ten Love, and primary ema- 
nation ot the all-pervadiiig Spirit, became a deified iiiortai, the son 
of a Cacimeiaii damsel. 

53. The cow is still revered as a sacred symbol of the deity, by 
the inhabitants of the gold-coasi of Africa and more particularly 
by the Hindoos ; among whom there is scarcely a temple without 
the linage of one ; and where the attribute expressed by it so far 
corresponds with that of the Grecian goddess Venus, as to he 
reputed the mother itf the God of Love. It is also fiequciitiy 
found upon ancient Greek coins though wc do not find that any 
public worship whs ever paid it by that people: but it appears to 
have been held sacred by all the African tubes adjoining tlgypt, as 
far as tl>c 'rntoniaii Lake among whom the Greek colonies of 
Barc^ and Cyrvn^ were settled vit an early period. In tlie Scan- 
4linaviaii mytlndogv, the sun was fabled to reeriiit his strength 
during winter by sucking the white cow Adiimbla, the synilud of 
the produclise power of the eailli, said to have born tlie ]itini*ary 
icsult of wairnth <ippiating upon ice, winch the ancient nations of 
the north held to he the source of all organised being. * On the 
Greek coins, the cow is ino^f coiiiinonly represented suckling a calf 
or young hull who is the mystic god Lpaphns, the Apis of the 
.Egyptians, fabled by the Greeks to have been the son of .liipiter 
and io.^ 


' Ofjfia yop y $ovs icara TSvpovs, Si liol. in l.ycoplir. v. 120G. 

Set* nlsu lii% mol. Xiagn. 

* HiSt. geii. il<& VoNHijea, T. iii. p. 392. 

S«.*e lliuhe i>f jiaLitiiiiii Corc\ra, &r. 

* Mexpt TTjr TpirayiSifS AipLvys ow* Atywrov yojiiaSfs ei/ri icp^ofayoi Kai ^cAaicro- 

irorai xcu €yXf^y t6 ^ 001 ^ ovvi y^vontpot, Biori vtp ovB^ Aiywmot, Kai vs 

ou rpt<povTcs. llf-MMlut. ilh. iv* c. lUG. 

^ 01. Kiuilj<-cK. AtUiit. p. 11. c. V. p. 235-253. and c. vi. p. 455. 

^ See tliuH* i>r D\ rr.'icliiiiin and Pariuin. 

Kuiipid. Pliuini&:i. 0G8. cd. Por^uu. 
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LATIN POBlVr. 


SOPHONISBA MASINISSiE. 

]\ I? M loqiior el spiro ? num solis luniina ccrno ? 

^ ^ N mil nianus in chartas jam mea dicta iiotat ? 

^I'u lrt;iatM,s lieri geiicrosus et Afer haberi, 

JNfoii liodie turpi tiirpior esse negas. 

J^ibifcrosnc liaustus, et Jussa supcrba magistri 
Mercedcm obseqiiii^ conjugiique refers? 

Dicebam niipcr, qu;e sors me cunqiie scqiiatiir. 

Saltern nostcr honos inviolatus erit- 

Abjecti doccpta \ioIis, Sopbonisba, phoruiiilis 
Abdc tiiiim ill tcnebris dcdccorata caput. 

Qnicquidj sirve^ niihi tua iiairat epistola lougas 
Dura per ambages, paucula verba ddeent. 

Nimi iiovd piigiiaiucs socii sibi nmnera sunuiiit? 

Civile odiciiim ? connubiuinnc vetant r 

JNil prodest rccitaic opprobia taiita, doletquc 
Quod iiubi sit de me pauca nccessc loqiii. 

Ciitn quoiiduin inliasli victor Carlhagiiiis urbcni^ 

Kt dc Homuiia gente triuinphus erat, 

Jii t<', diiiii populi pluiisiis resonabat ubique, 

Aspcctuni facileiii lata fcnestia dedit. 

Ki vulliis velicmens, et sa^pe relortus ocellus 
Te juvenile ducis cor tctigissc probant. 

Gaiidebam fateor, sensique in pectore niotiis. 

Unde tanien subitus pectore niotus erat ? 

JN^on quod to populi plausus coniitabat eunlem, 
Splcndida ncc Divum quod tibi forma iiiit, 

Sed Roinse quod terror eras, quod et Aft*ica fulgens 
Visa est bostili tutu inaiierc jugo. 

Tc diicente tuos, aquila? qiiam sa^pe minaccs 
Ad turpem pennas cxplicueie fugam ! 

Fors, dixi^ e tanto venturani sanguine prolcni 
Militibus priscis, HamiibaViqnc pal^ln, 

Qu.e tegat aiitiquas dextra Carthaginib cticc% 

Ft quod das aliis det tibi, Uonia, jngtim. 

Puiiica quum tandem linquebas traiisfuga cabtra, 

Oninis turn nostro pectore fugit amor. 

Jnciilti potuit Uiin forma placerc Sypliaci.s, 

Oandobfim juveni pra^posuissc sciicm. 
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Lulin Vue Hi. 


Ctiin modo coiiji^iuiii pctcro, viisutc, I>u|ab‘<«ii 4 
'I'e ctemum in Poenos deponnibsc luiiias. 

Niim^ nisi Romanis ducibus castrisc|ue ielirti*» 
Sperabas sponsain, posse teiiere novam. 

Cum sica^ et glac^ius, tibi cum dilecta \cMena 
Humana extetnplo solvere vincla valent? 

Nuni tibi dementi solum sum vii^a vacivae 
Horse leninienj; Iiisibits apta comes ? 

Aiidilu indignum ! qui nil nicditatur lionestum, 
llle alios nuiiquani credit Jioiicsta seqiii. 

Sunt mea vota tibi, sunt et notjssiinu fuiiiic, 

Sit Libyca exteriio libera teira jiigo/’ 

Quani niilii Romani sit detestabile jioineu. 

Hoc psene in cliuftam poiiere dextra negat 

Aiiibus, insidiis vaiiis, non viribiis basiai 
Ad vastum iinperitini scit leseiarc viam. 

Inter finitiinas urget certamina gentes, 

Kt gens iinitiniis dissociaia nut. 

O ! tibi, siiinme Ocum, si sunt mortalia rouli^ 
Cur liostcni in taleni iulinina nulla cadiirit i 

Ilujus Dardania} geiitis tiinidissima corda 
Spleiulida pictuiis Piinica tcmpla docent. 

Qua>nam illic validu^ve maims, anitnivc sagui^ib 
Indicia, aitiiiccs oxliibuere iiiaiius ? 

Vox ctiani Flirygios Pclid.c tciret iiicrmis, 
Absentis terrent cuirus et arma ducis. 

Cernimus iGiiean periturum cuspidc Giaii, 
Qiiein Diva abiipiens Cypria veste tegit. 

Stant tiepidi Xroes tuiidentes pcctoia paliiiis, 
U'unc ciifii tela omnes sumerc poscit hoiios; 

Xuiic vita exutum cum tiirpitcr llcciora vicioi 
Insultansp^eiicuin nitcuiu ruptat equis. 

Tu mores ctiain Xrojaiios suniis, et uxor 
Sanguineis mapibus victima grata datur. 

Cur validam sobolem propiori sole caicntem 
Non mittit vastis Africa laesa jugis i 

Cur non descendens vcluti de monte leones 
111 monstrum hoc pubes consociata ^uit ? 

Heu ! qui praestaiitis debet caput esse caterva?. 
In patria: haud dubitat vertere tela siiiuin. 

Iinperiis magis a'pta vidctiir foemiua, Divi, 
Poemineis manibus sceptia tenenda date. 

Rides, sed nientcin malesaiiu supeibia caerat, 

Tc contra testes scripta vetusta dabiint. 



Latin Votnu 


94d 


Quas re\it Rentes populosque Seiuiramia i inter 
Ueges quis potis est huic reperire parenoi i 
'^Fe quoque post nuilas, Dido» celebranda, dedisu 
Uibemqiie, et leges, imperiuinque biis. 

'^Fii narras oculrs penitus fugisse soporem, 
Magiiaque prostratuat te supernase 
Castra audiase tuas noctu Roifiana querelas, 

Kt socios luctuin partieipasse tuum. 

Cur Uius iste dolor i rejectam linquere nuptam t 
At Iti victiirus, mors aubeuiida mihi e$C. 
Koinanis narra aocilsque fideiibus istis. 

Ex ociilis gtiltam non cecidisse meis. 

Tiiiii cum inuUiplices agitareiit |>cctora motus, 
Niini me qiiid*faccres, perlidioHc, kogas!* 
Nonne tua vox lia'c Eib^ae resouabat in aure, 
Castra lelinque bostis ! vox ca niatris crat. 
Gens iloinutia tui nisi pectoris iniima ubsset. 
Noil hoc speraret posse patrare nefas. 

^ jiiis nidos aquilse pnedari in montibus audet, 

Ni procul in sylvis fultiiinis ales abest i 
Niinqtiani conspicimus vertcutem terga leonem, 
111 iiiauibiis catulos cum spoliator liabet. 
Montibus in Libycis non te pavere leaenae 
Ubera pi j;l>entes, lac iibi dama dedit* 

Ahica to spernit nutrix gcncrosa Iconiim, 

'JV^pie suis natufn denegat esse jugis. 

PeluLe labieiii quis nescit, cum fun ohm 
Kapta ex illius serva venusta toro ? 

Non potiiere ilium rcvocare in prxdia dona, 
Conjunctae procerum non valuerc prcces. 

Pci Psiiidis fiaudes Uclene Laccdivmone lapla, 
Orbis prsccipuos misit in ai^ma duces* ' 

At faina, et factis null! Sophonisba secuiida 
Defendi sperat flente, gemente viro. 

Non illustris erit Regina, ut coigicis augur, 

Pone triumphaks coospicienda rotas. 

Quse magnum longa deducit origine nAmeii 
Pras letho <}idicit ponere posse decus. 

Quam se dedecorat Latii gens ista stiperba ! 

Hos agit heroas quam puerilis amor ! 

Ornari lauro, curru splendetite per urbem 
Deduct, siudium vix muliebre voco. 

At miseros, bello captos cxponcrc vulgi 
Risibus, iiisoliise quid feritatis liabet. 
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Latin Poem. 


Dum4ai ^ominum, .dum prsbes toxica, luentis 
Indicia abjectoe sat manifesta patent. 

Scilibet ipso thnes nednni per compita ducor, 
Romanus risu sortis iniqua notet, 

Clamet et insultans, Claram rclinere triiiinphi 
A pompti sponsaiki non Masinissa valet. 

Dtfpono chartas, dextra tiia pocula sumo, 

■ £t labris donum connubiale premo. 

Carthago dilecta, vale ! quam siupa precabar 
Ossa mea in patrio sint tuinulata solo ! 

In ventos abiere preces ; vos, tcmpla, valete 
Ueu non propitiis a‘dificata Deis ! 

Vos celebres portiis, quorum e statione carinas 
Nun iterum aspiciam panderc veia iiiari ! 

!Mcnc timere nccem, meque hoc e carccre vital 
Non sine lamentia cedcre posse putas ? 

R cavea detdnta diu captiva voiucris 
Non car pit penna liberiore fugam. 

Visere regna paro qua dantur prastiiia justis, 

Qua sontes paritor debita poeiia inanct. 

Hie tncritos Dido fundatrix urbis honores, 
lluinano gencri quod bencfecit, liabct. 

At illis terram qui desernere paternam, 

Quique isti dominos imposuere novos, 
llac pro pcifidia, pro tant^ mole inaloruni 
Supplicii cumuliim Tartara dira parant. 

Hie subito cessaiit dominantis jura mariti, 

Nullani hie suppeditat lethifer haustus opcm; 

Hie, Humane, tuse fraudes ct crimina ccssant. 

Non hie debetur fascibus ullns honos. 

Optata; El;ysii sedcs, pnesentibus istis 
Romanis^ csseiit Tartarus ipse mifai. 

Per venas serpit virus ; mea vita supersit 

Dum manus in chartam verba suprema notet ! 
Carthago solitos videat rediviva triumphos ! 

Poenorum subeat Roma superba jugumi 
£t sorios patnosque Deos tua, transfuga, l^us'sit 
Liquissc ; at Ijbyani semper amass'c, mea ! 
l.aus tua sit, Masinissa, fcnim tolerasse ihagisirum ? 
Tpsum victorem sit siipcrasse, mea !— > 

fi. C. A. 
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I’ltorKSSOR LEE’S REMARKS 

ON THK COLLATION OF SYRIAC MSS. 


Bk iNG desirous of knowing the pkn adopted by the Bible 
Society in correcting the text of the Syriac veraou of the Bible^ 
1 addressed a letter to Professor Lee on that subject,, and sug- 
gested at the same time the propriety of snbniiuing to thnpublic 
all the various readings of such Syiiac niaiiuscripts as might be 
collated for the new edition. The letter of the Professor in 
reply to iiiy suggestions contains such iiiLereslitig particulais 
respecting what may justly be considered as the. most valuable 
of all the ancient veisions of the Holy Seiipturcs^ that, with his 
permission, J shall submit so mucli of it to the public, through 
the mediiirn of your Journal, as relates to the collation of Syriac 
niaiiuscripts: — only premising, that 1 trust the learned members 
of our IJiiivcisilics will nor sutler so favorable an opportunity 
for instituting a correct and extensive collation of Syriac manu- 
sciipts of the Sacred Books, to escape their notice and patronage. 

Hxeler, Fed. 18^1. X A. 

It lias always been iny iiitcntiuii to lay before the public tlie 
collations of the Syriac text of the Scriptures, which 1 have for 
some time been luukiiig. The way in which 1 have iiUeuded to 
do this, is the inediiiin of our University press: but, as my col- 
lations are not yet complete, 1 have foibortie to give any iiitima- 
tioii to the public, us to their nature or nuiiibcr, or any notice of 
the inaiuisciipts fiom which they have been taken. Still 1 should 
think it neitliei wise nor desirable to withhold for a moment 
such information, did there appear the least piobability, that 
such a step would be followed by the coiisciqucnccs you men- 
tion; in selling on fool a more extensive collation of the Syriac 
manuscripts, and in pointing out the places where they are to be 
found, tlow far such hopes may be realised by any statements 
1 may make, I know not : but^ as it is my intention hereafter to 
give all the various readings to be found in the manuscripts 
wliicli I shall havif collated, as well as a detailed account of the 
manuscripts theinbelves, it may peihaps be unnecessary here to 
enter on that part of the subject : 1 shall therefore coniine my- 
self to a few lemaiks on the question before us; and then give 
some extracts fioin my colhiiioiis by w'ay of iUiistratioii : leaving 
it to you, ciiliei to publidi tins letter or not, as shall seem most 
advisable. 
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Remarks m the Collation 


The iiriithiiig 'that would naturally occur to a person about 
to give a new edition of any book to the pubiici would be to 
examine 4fae materials alreaily in his hands for sucti an nmlertak- 
ifVg. My first business was^ therefore, to conipaic a few of tla' 
cmalions of the Syriac text given in tlie 6th volume of the 
IjbndoWPolygloH, wkbtiionuiiiu8cri|>ts from which they Itad been 
iaiten^ in oi^er to form a tolerably accurate judgment on their 
iMrila; and, Ufion making the trials 1 founds to niy great astO- 
nMhfmenti • that' my labor would eventually be far greater than I 
had expected; for, upon proi^eeditig but a very little way into 
the eoliattons made by Thoriiedyke, 1 found that some various 
readings indeed were noticed, but the far greater iitiniber,' aifd 
bp' far the most important one<;, had been passt^il over. It is by 
no means a grateful task to me, to iiiipiigii such men as the m- 
d^aiigable nssociates of Walton with inaccuracy; but a regard 
toffum must take precedence of cveiy other considerution, and 
f must be allowed' to say, that it is this motive alone which in- 
duces me 10 make this declaration. 

The collations, above alluded to, arc those of two mamiscripts 
formerly befonging to Arclibibhop IJbher, which, for distinction’s 
sake, 1 call Ush. 1. and 2. and of another, the properly of Po« 
cocke: which are now deposited in the Bodleian libraiy at 
Oxford.* Upon returning to Cambiidge, and examining the very 
ancient niamtscript of the prophets mentioned by Walton,^ I 
found the collation of that precisely in the same predicament : 
and it is my intention entirely to collate that manuscript, before 
the prophecies, in the new edition, arc put to press. 

' In addition to the manuscripts of Usher and Pococko, the 
fivefirst books of which I collated at Oxford, I have to thank the 
liberality of the Warden and Fellows of New College, for the 
use Of a most valuable Syriac manuscript of the Pentateuch, 
which bad been Bequeathed to the library of thiit College by 
Gloster Ridley, and which hitherto bad not been collated.’ 
This manuscript, according to an account given both in Syriac 
and Arabic at the end of the book, was written when Bar He- 
braius w^as Maphrian of the East ; and it is probably the Oldest 
in England^ Its readings generally agree wjth those of Usher 
Y, wiUi those of the manuscripts brought froni Travaiicore by 


* See Uri*8 Catalog. Codcl. Syr. Cod. i. est mihi Ush. 12 . ct ^ica versa 
est ndhrPoc. 

^ Preleg. 15. ( 8v Now marked li. a. 4. 

’ For a short account of this niAnnscript, see the Disssertatio of Ridley 
do Synacis Novi Fokleris Versionibus. P. 



uf Sj/riac Manuscripts, 

Dr. HiK’baiiau/ now doposited in Uie piiibiic library at Cam-* 
budge; and ^itli ihe conimentariea of Ephrem Sywa. 

The manuscripts of liidley and Usher 1 .faow«V 1 » pontfiiiiDiilytlin 
Pentateuch; Usher and Pococko contain nearly 41 !! the hooka 
of the Old Testament ; but as these are companttifely of ^mo- 
dern date, it was desirable to ascertain on what SDaftti$ecipiv4he 
greatest reliaiice could be placed in the historical faoofcii. ;> The 
"iVavaiicore oianu8cri|it fortunately contains all Jlhe^hooka.|Krth 
of the Old aiid New Testament, excepting only the ApwalypHa; 
and as this was found to agree with the older manuscripjtsin -the 
Pentateuch, (its own date being unknown) it was thougMMiaft It 
tiitghl be regarded as presenting the most accurate text iHf-tbe 
historical books. Accoidingly, during my collation of'thase 
books, i have fotitid it* frequently agreeiiig with the commeatarits 
of Ephrcni, the Hebrew text, and the Arabic version ; wbeaiille 
printed copy baa differed from all. During my stay at Oxford^ 
moreover, 1 collated some portions of the edmmentaries of Sar 
Ilebra^ns, whirii are found amongst Ihe manuscripis • of tha 
Bodleian : * and which, it is to be hoped, the inuniffcence of that 
learned body will one day give to the public through the doeen* 
diiii press. I1ic readings of these commentaries 1 found 4 moatly 
to agree with those of die older manuscripts above mentionccL 
Besides llie manuscripts already specified, 1 have to acknowJedga 
my obligations to the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke for the use of one 
beloi^ing to him, and containing all the books of the Old Test 
lament, except the Psalms, and which, though of a later dale 
than any of the three preceding, contains notwithstandiiig 
many valuable readings which are sanctioned by them.. • It 
agrees mostly however with Usher ami Pococke, and wilh 
the printed text; which leads me to suppose that the iiianuaccipt 
from which Gabriel Sioiiita took the text of Le Jay’s Polyglotl* 
(from which Walton’s edition was printed veitialim and punda:' 
dm I) must have been one of a modern date.^ , ^ 


’ See Buchanan’s Christian Researches. Edit. IBll. p. 3^9." It is 
bound up in 3 volumes tuhi>. The class marks are Oo» 1. 1 — 3. 

* See Un’s Catalog. Cudd. Syr. Cod. xxv. • 

3 It is usually thoifglu that the text of Walton received some improve* 
ment from the nianusciiptb of Usher and Pococke; butffom an sctiial 
collation of a great part of the London Polyglott, 1 may venture^ to bay, 
this is not the case. Nor have t yet roiiiid any Instance, in which tM 
Latin Irandation has been corrected by Walton, although ho loudly com- 

J )lains of its inaccuracy. As regards the typography, the Paris is certaUi- 
y the most correct : the only addition mado by Walton, was some Apo- 
cryphal Ixioks." 

♦ In the Catalogus MSS. Diblioth. Reg. Par. Tom. i. p. 61. The 






Hemark^ 6n the CoUatioi} 


Among the of the public library here, are some other 

niaiiuseBtM^brckight by Dr.' Isaehanan from the Syrian churchea 
in' MnUbnri conlaining some detached books of tho Old Testa^ 
rneiit; and^ as.some of these are certainly Ncstoiian' copies, it 
is very possible they may contain readings of great importance. 
Hitherto, however, I have been able only occasionally to consult 
them: but before my collations go to press, it is niy intention 
(Dea volente) carefiiHy to collate them. VVith respect to the 
readings discovered by me during the collation, 1 can say they 
are euefa as fully to repay the labor of collating. In some 
instances, words presenting great grammatical irregularities are 
corrected ; in others, readings of great extent, amounting in u 
few '^eaUes to whole verses, are restored to tho text, winch- the 
Syrinii commentaries, as well as the Aiabic version, show to bo 
genuine. 

But tliat I might not excite a curiosity, which the extent of 
my inouiries niay not hereafter satisfy, 1 think it right to state 
here, that, from the collations 1 have made, I have but little hopes 
of Pecoveriug all the true readings of the Syiiac text. The age 
of liie manuscripts bears but little proportion to that of the ver-* 
sion ; and, as the older manuscripts are but few, it is not to be 
expected that they will supply every defect, or correct every 
error, which the hand of time seems to have entailed upon the 
Syriac version of the Scriptures. With such mateiiuls, however, 
as are above specified, 1 have endeavoured, to the best of iny 
iudgment, to correct the Peschito text of the Old Testament. 
Tile New Testament underwent a similar levision by me in 
18l6, and is now in use in llie churches of Malabar. 'I'hc rules 
by which I have been guided in making choice of the readings, 
arc those that have been adopted by the best critics, with the 
addition of this one ; viz. that when authorities and probabilities 
appeared to be sTny thing like equally balanced, to suAer the 
text to pass unaltered. 


manuscript used by Sionita, is described as bein^ of a modern date; and 
1 have nu doubt that it 'was a transcript of a modern exemplar. 

1 There cau be no doubt that the Travancore manuscript above men- 
tioned is a Jacobite cupy, from the consideration that the readings of the 
New Testament are Jacobite, and the phrase, TAe Mother of 'G^ occui^* 
ring at the head of one of the Sunday lessuns, .which is never found in a 
Neatorian copy: and if so, it could not have been brought into India ear- 
lier than 1663, when, as Asseman thinks, the Jricohitcs, or Monophy- 
sites, first found their way into India.” liihliotli. Oriental. Tom. in. pt. 
n. p. 403. 
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'rite following U a list of .the omissions of 'riiorned^ke , in |)ic • 
eight'll St chapters of the book of Genesis. . See bis collations iu 
the vitli vol. of the London Polyglott. Gen. Cap. i. deest 
Uss. 1. cons. lleb. Ibid. '23. looio looio Stc.‘ 
urdine inverso. Uss. 1. Ibid. S8. oiqao::>o. Cap. ii. 4. decsl 
V>!2e Uss. 1. .sed male. tbid. (J. Uss. 1. Ibid, 7* 

desunt jjLas^ Uss. 1. sed male. Ibid. 20. pro (;4> >> j4oSe' 
habent Uss. 1. et Poc. Cons. Hid. Cap^ tii» &. 

Uss. 1. ita Rid. ct Heb. lb. 1.3. 'UM'> 

I. ?. Por. Ita Trav. Cl. Rid. Heb. Ibid. Jo Uss. L.Pqc. 
Ibid. 22. a) £mio Uss. 1. Poc. ct Heb. Cap. iv. 3. 

Uss. 1. 2. at Rid. IVav. Cl. Bar. Heb. et Eph. Syr. |jis& 
Ibid. 8. ,^01 *. 3 ; Uss. 1. 2. Poc. Ibid. ^ 11*0 Uss. J . Ibid. ffi’. 

Uss. 1. Ibid. 1.3. Uss. I.s2. Poc. Ibid.'R).. 

Uss. 1. et Rid. Ibid. 10. oil* •fucu. Uss. 1. lleb„ejt 
Trav. Rid, Cap. v. 1. /ny <»Q pro joi^; oi>a^ ^cn 
1 . 2. Poc. ita Trav. Rid. 1 1 . ..•ajj! ^omycoi. Uss. 1. 2. -Pot*. 
Rid. Tiav. Cl. Jbul. m.dc dosciipsit Tlioriicdicius Vlj {jllXdiJo 
cst enim in Uss. 1. 2. Poc. VVj^liioijQ^, iit ct 7’iav. ct R«l. 
Cap. VI. 1. W4 Uss. 1. Ibid. 14 . ^ Uss. |. 

ordinc mverso; cons. Heb. Cap. vii. 11. Uss. 1. ita et 

Rid. Heb. Ibid. 13. caVajs joiojlo; Uss. 1. Ibid. A.aj >3^ 

Uss. 1, ita Rid. ct llcb. Ibid. 2.3. 1>3’— o 

Uss. 1. Ita Rid. Tiav. Cl. Heb. Cap. viii. 9 oooiZu}. Uss. I. 
item Rid. Tiav. Cl. Ibid. - ,1 Aj]oAj} Us.s. I. cons. Rid, 
ct Heb. Ibid. 17. Iransponuiitur }.^^j Uj et 
cons. Rid. Heb. et Bar. Heb. Ibid.* *18. oiZAi)o' 

■ .rti nio ; voo^oioCLdo 8tc. coiis. Rid. Ibid. 19- 
Uss. 1. Ibid. 20. &c. Uss. 1 . It tniglil be t^uict;cS' 

sary to continue this list any fintbei. 1 sliall only add that lead- 
ings of iniicb grci^ter extent and iinportalicc tlian the above^ 
have been omitted by Tlioinedykc in his collations made foi tiic 
London Polyglott.” 



A STORT ACCOUNT OF TIIF IJBUARY 
at MUNICH. 


Jl ii£ Royal Bavarian Library at Munich contains an ini- 
mense mass of booksi exceeding in number 300,000 volumes. 
1 doubted this estimate at first, but found it not improbable, when 
I became more acquainted with the library. I obtained 'that 
statement from some of the gentlemen/ under whose direction the 
Hilary is ; and though librarians are rather apt to overrate their 
numerical strength^ yet I do not, in this instance, think that die cal- 
culation goes beyond the reality. The books have been accumulated 
by uniting with the original library at Munich all the collections of 
broks vdiich werc^ found in the different convents throughout 
Bavaria^ when these were abolished. The measure of putting an 
end to those religious establishments was adopted in the year 1804» 
and from this period, consequently, the origin of the present library 
must be dated. From the manner in which it was brought togc- 
dier, its nature may be understood. Formed as it is, it must con- 
tain a great many duplicates, which swell the number of the books, 
without adding to the intrinsic merits of the library. It is farther 
obvious, that it must comprehend many old works, chiefly old 
prints; and also such productions as have little value, in a literary 
point of view, and could only be entitled to regard in the convents 
from which they were taken, bach are the writings on school- 
divinity, and on dieological controversies. Besides printed books, it 
will be natural to expect manuscripts in such a collection. But it is 
evident, that with all the treasures, of which it may be possessed, 
it may still be incomplete and defective, with respect to literature 
and science. And^tbis, in fact, is the case ; and magnificent as its 
appearance is, it is, in essential points, inferior to some other institu- 
tions. In time, the blanks may be filled up, and the various depart- 
ments of human knowledge supplied wiUi what belongs to them ; 
but for the present, it claims our consideration more on account 
of the multitude of its contents, than of their usefulness and variety. 
The labor of arranging so vast an assemblage of books may he 


’ They were Mr. SchlichtvgroU, director cencral of the Royal Academy 
ofSciences at IVlunich ; Mr. Sthercr^ first librarian, Mr. Doctn^ assistant 
librarian. Mr. Schrrer the iinmhcr of hooks distinctly at between ' 

.3 and 400,000 : this was in the prcsciire of Mr. SchlithtcgroU, wliu ac- 
quiesced in the statement. 
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conceived tobegteat; it has occupied the librarians lor several* 
years. The compositipn o£ a catalogue is a, heavy task^ whiuh 
requires a long space of time. 1 was curious to know, what 
method bad been adopted for the arrangement of this library. 
Perhaps that of the Gottingen library, which is undoubtedly the 
best, where it can be applied, might, under all the circumstances, 
not be found suitable. The whole is classed in twelve Gr^at 
sions^ according to certain heads of science : these aie again sub- 
divided under subordinate denominations. Conformably to these 
divisions and subdivisions the books arc placed. The alphabetical 
catalogue will at once point out, in what set of sltclves, under 
those divisions, and subdivisions a book is to be sought. In 
these shelves they are placed, alphabetically, according to their 
titlcii, which facilitates the search. But besides this the books arc 
numbered on the backs* of the binding. I confL‘:>‘> that I did not 
approve this mechanical contrivance, which, though common in 
ordinary libraries, is found to be unnecessary in well regulated 
establishments, where the persons wlio atten^ arc supposed to 
know something more than the mere outside of a book^ I en- 
quired, why this mode of numbering the books had been followed, 
when it appeared from the example of Gottingen and other li- 
braries, that it might be dispensed with ; and was answered, that 
it had been judged expedient, because some of the individuals to 
whom the business of putting up the books was. delegated, were 
illiterate persons, who must be guided by such means as tliey 
could not mistake. But there w’as another objection which pre- 
sented itself, that the numerical order must militate absolutely 
against any thing like a scientific succession of the books in 
the shelves, on the supposition that additions are made to the 
library. If, for example, a new book ought, from its contents, to 
stand near No. 140, bearing an affinity to the Litter, it should be 
marked No. 141 : but this number, and those immediately follow 
ing, being already occupied, ii will Inivc to go to the end of the 
subdivision, and br separated from those, with lyhich ic is connected. 

I have here considered that affinity or connexion as scientific, but 
let us conceive it to be only alphabetic, yet the objection remains 
as strong. If a book in the shelves, whose title begins withC, 
has the number 1 40, any new book, though beginning with’ the 
same letter, must be placed at the end of the alphabet, that is 
after the letter Z, in the subdivision. Td obviate this incon- 
venience, an ingenious method has been resorted to, which, I 
believe, is the invention of Mr. Scherer. Resuming tlie former 
example, a book is to be placed between No 140 and No 141; to 
effect this the middle letter of the alphabet, which is m, is taken, 
and being joined to the first number, 1 1-0, becomes thus 140 
m, the mark for the new book. If, after this, another new boqk 
arrives, which should stand between 1 l-o and 140 m, then the 
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middle fetter between a and w, which U /, is lised, and the maik 
Will be In like manner, if a book is to have its place 

between 14'0 w and 141, the middle letter between m and which 
is t thust be adopted, and the mark 140 i will be produced : agath 
between I40 tn and 140 f, it will be HOjoor 140 q. This process 
miay be continued till the alphabet is exhausted ; and, if that shoi/ld 
bif the case, new combinations, for instance, by the aid of the 
Greek alphabet, may jse formed. The simple alphabet, however, 
will generally be sufficient, because the numbers do not extend ovet 
the whole library, in succession, nor even over the twelve great 
divisions ; but recommence at every subdivision, and, therefore, 
do not run to any excessive lengtli. When I was at Munich 
(in the year 1815) the formation of an alphabetical catalogue cn~ 
gaged the labors of the librarians ; it has probably made consider- 
able advances by this time, though the completion may even yet 
be^ di^ant. When it is finished it will be proper to think of a 
scientific catalogue. The alphabetic catalogue, hovrever, is of the 
first necessity, because it is the instrument, without which tlie 
mechanical business of the library cannot be managed. 

The library at Munich may in time, if the same liberal spirit, 
whfeh^ now fosters literature aiid science, in the dominions of 
Bavaria, continues, be advanced to a high eminence among the 
literary institutions of Eutopc. A fixed sum is annually appro- 
priated, as a fund to purchase books. That fund, I was Informed, 
is eight thousand Jtorins per annum, which may be reckoned at be- 
tween and £800 sterling. There is a small deduction from 
it for keeping the rooms of the library in repair ; but the salaries 
of the attendants are provided for irom other sources. If we 
were to take the clear sum, which is annually to be laid out in the 
purchase of books only at .€()(H\ even this, small as it may 
appe^, If invariably persevered in, must, in the course of time, 
produce a great effect in enlarging and completing the library. — 
I shall now proceed to give an account of some objects, which 
fell under my obstjrvation. I have already stated, that the library 
contains a great quantity of old printed books, among which there 
i^st undoubtedly be some, that arc curious, in the eye nf the bib- 
liographer. The oldest prints in the library are of tlie year 
14G0, I saw a Dante, with a copious commentary, of the year 
1481. The department of manuscripts is extensive and valuable. 
I leave out of the consideration a great numbpr of theological and 
ecclesiastical matters, the merit and utility of which are probably 
very doubtful ; and only dwell on those that have a decided value 
as literary monuments. To these belong the Codices of classic 
authors, Greek and Latin. Of the latter there are none, excepting 
two Codices of Virgil, both on parchment, and in folio ; they are 
in good preservation, tliough not very recent. Of Greek manu- 
scripts the store is considerable, and there is an accurate and full 
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account of them published by Hardt.' Cut even among tlio . 
Greek manuscripts there .are, comparatively^ only few of tlie 
classics. There is not a single Codex of the text of Homer : but 
one manuscript* which contains the Scholia Victoriana to the Iliad* 
deserves particular notice. They bear the name of Scholia Victo* 
riana* because this manuscript* which contains them* belonged 
formerly to Petrus FictorinSf at Rome* whose collection of books 
the Elector of Bavaria purch<'ised ; the' Ms. thus came to Moilfch. 
There are also some annotations and corrections on the margin* 
by P. Victorius* which may be considered as an additional reason 
for assigning to the Scholia that name. It is on common paper* 
and supposed by Hardt** to be written in the 1,5th century. It 
consists of d>70 leaves* in large* or folio size. These Scholia are 
among the best* with which wc arc acquainted* and Heyne.has 
ascertained that they arc the same as those in the Codex Townlei- 
aiius of the Iliad : nay* he proves tliat the Cod. Victorianus at 
Munich is a mere transcript of tlic Scholia in the Cod. Townlci- 
aniis.^ This Ms. which Heyno deservedly reckons among the most 
valuable tliat exist of the Iliad/ is dcmonstratecl by him to be tbe 
same as the celebrated Cod. Mcdiccus* or Florentinus,' and that 
copy of the Scholia was taken undoubtedly while it was at 
Florence. An accoijnt of the Scholia themselves is given by 
Hcyne, in the passages quoted.* It will be known to most of our 
readers* that the Codex Townlcianus was, after Mr. Townley’s 
death* purchased by the late Dr. Charles Burney, and is now 
the British Museum* which has acquired the property of that 
eminent scholar. The most precious manuscript in the Munich 
library is a Greek Codex of the four Gospels. It is on parchment* 
of a size which either may be called small folio* or large quarto ; 
and written in capital letters (liiercc unciales). It is referred to 
the 8th century ; but I think it may be older. It is* at present* 
bound in three volumes. It was formerly in the Manheim library. 
There are two Codices of Thucydides* one on cotton, and the other 
on common paper. The former is defective* having been gnawed 
by mice* so diat about a third of each page i^^stroyed. Of Dios- 
corides ^ere is die manuscript of a Latin version* wkliout the 


\ QoAahgus Codicum manusenptorum Cracorum bMothcca Monac^ttiUg 
mictore Ignatlo 11 arch. 5 Vols, 4to. • 

* See Heyne^s Prolegomena to Homer. Tom. iii. p. cv. and cvl. 

^ Ibid. p. cvi. Compare p. cii. 

^ His words are, p. c. Est iite Coder facile omnium, guos hahemui, ma 
turn VeneUs, antiguissimus, idefnquc in optimis. p, cii. ne calls it codkem 
facile pnneipem. 

* p. cv. of the Cod, Medteeui, or Flof'entmus (the former name 
is not so proper* as Heyiic obbcrvcs p. civ.) S)ce JS'othden dc ' Fprpkpfk 
Si holm tn llnmcrum, p, 15, 

® Ibid, from p. c. 
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Greek text* with figures ill executed. A Latin version of the four 
EvjUi^elistSi written in gold capitals, and of the year 870, deserves 
attention. As a rarity, may be mentioned a Latin Ms. written 
Qn.Mmrtts. it consists of Sfl leaves, in quarto, and has been 
pttfalisqed in print, by Mr. Bernhard, one of the librarians at 
Munich, a gentleman, to whose attention and politeness, while I 
was. yie wing the manuscripts in the Munich library, I felt myself 
much indebted* The title under which that Ms. has been published, 
is : Codex iratHtionum Eeclesue Rawnnatensis^ in papyro scripius^ 
et tn Regia BiUiotheca Monacensi atiservatta. Curante Jo. Bapthta 
BenAard^ Monachit 1810. It is supposed to be from the middle 
of the 10th century. The manuscripts on papyrus are very rare. 
There are a few remains at Vienna. ‘ Mr. Bernhards in speaking of 
these Mss. mentioned the celebrated manuscript on papyrus of 
Flavius Josephus, which formerly was at Milan, as the most re- 
markable of tills description. 1 have since endeavoured to gain 
more information concerning it, but without success. In Fabricii 
Bibliotheca Grstca ^ed. Harles) a papyrus manuscript of Josepki 
ArUiquitates Judaich is noticed as being in the library of St. Mark, 
at Venice but I doubt the correctness of the intelligence. Ic is 
perliapa meant for the same as that stated by Mr. Bernhard : for 
this also was said to contain the Archseologia ; or, Antiquitates 
Juiiaicss. Montfaulcon, after bearing witness to the scarcity of 
papyrus manuscripts,^ expresses that he had altogether seen but few 
specimens, and never a Greek papyrus Codex."*^ The oldest manu- 
script at Munich, whicli bears a date, is a i^ntin one, viz. Augusiini 
trackdue in EpUtoiam S. Joannis. The date is 828 : the Ms. con- 
sists j&S 109 leaves. A very valuable part of this collection are the 
old GcmtHii msuiuscripts ; I do not know that any other library 
surpasses it in this particular I saw the two manuscripts 
wliieh the HbF.uy possesses, of an old German poet, of late' years 
rescued from oblivion, and elevated to a high degree of celebrity. 
I speak of the Nibeiungen Lied, that is to say, the song of the 
Nibelungen, This poem may be said to have been completely 
restored to Germafi ficerature^ only since die year ISIQ, vmn an 
accurate impression of the original text was first puMished.^ 
perfect specimens of it had been given before ; but no just estimate 
could be formed of its merits till the text was completely and cor- 


* They are mentioned by Lambeccius in his Bibliotheca CscaareaA lib. 
viii, u. 410. 

* VoK vi. p. 34. ' “ In BMiotheca S. Marci Venetiii Cod, Papyraew, No. 
XVILcontinetiihrbs XX.*’ [Archreologia: sive Antiquitatutn Jiiclaicartiin.] 

3 PalaMigrapb. Gra:c. lib. i. c. 3. p. 14. Perpyreoru m Itbwutn rora et 
pertenuei roltguia subsiUunt, 

^ Ibid. p. 15. Gracum autem Papurefim Codicem nullum hacitnut 
xidimut:’ 

i By Pnd&kh Iknry von dcr Uugm, Beilin, 1810 , 
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xecily UicI l^etore the reader. The age of tlie poem h not ascer- . 
uiued ; but I dtould tlnnL it prior to the l&h century : the subject 
ot it belongs to the 5ch, or the time of Attiku From this however, 
no opinion as to its antiquity can be derived ; nor am 1 aware 
that any ground of internal evidence for determining the age has 
been made out. This work has in our days excited much auen- 
tioQ in Germany. It is singular diat, if it be considered as a pro-, 
duction of extraordinary merit, it should have remained unkifown, 
and, as it were, lain dormant for so many ages. For neither its 
contemporaries nor succeeding periods appear to have shown that 
regard for it, to which in those circumstances, it would have been 
entitled : it was not only neglected, but entirely forgotten. From 
tills cause it is expLuned, that the manuscripts which have been 
found of it are of ancient date, and tliat there are no recent 
copies of them, referable to the following ages. A natural conclu- 
sion to be derived from this seems to Le, liiat the poem had not 
sufficient attractions to engage readers ; and that for want of 
readers it soon fell into oblivion. Supposing this to have been the 
case, we cannot help remarking, how much lhaf fact is at variance 
with the admiration, which many persons of the present time have 
bestowed upon it. With some it borders upon enthusiasm^ and 
but few will venture to declare their dissent from the general and 
popular opinion.* But whether tliis opinion is well or ill founded, 
diuuld be made to appear from the unprejudiced perusal of the 
ijoem. It is a work of great length, consisting of nearly 10,iOUO 
verses, without the appendage, called the Complaint^ or Lamenta- 
tion, which contains 4<5G8 lines. In all this mass 1 do not know 
that there arc many lines of poetry to be found : It is prose in 
rhyme, or ordinary language in metre. But I speak not merely 
of tne language, but of the conceptions of the writer : they show 
no feature that would mark the poet. They arc neither warmed 
by imaguiation, nor moulded by genius. They arc materials of 
the .most homely description, and wrought in the most homely 
manner. The truth is, that you might as well expect to find- in 
that age, of which that work is the produciffih; the fine arts of 
Greece and Rome, painting, sculpture, and architecture, as to 
meet with xeal and genuine poetry. Nothing, therefore, caa be 
more absurd, than the injudicious admiration ol some persons, wlio 
persuade themselves that in contemplating the Ntbeluugen they 
have before them something like the Iliad and iGneid: as well 
might they compare a common and coarse eatthen dish to a hi^h 
finished Grecian vase. For these reasons, die detail of execution 
can hav^ no attraction : indeed, there is nothing in it to charm and 
entertain the mind of the reader, in his progress through the story. 


‘ On such (hsscMit the celebrated Kidihom, however, lias vcntureiL 
See his GcfcAic/f/c ikr LitlKiuiur, Vol, iv. I'ait ii* 797i 
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It is a rude path tlirougli barren ground, on which the wanderer 
not refreshed and cheered either by the natural beauties of the see- 
neryi or by the decorations and embellishments of art. Considering, 
therefore, the length of the way, it becomes a wearisome journey : 
and it may hence be explained, why the work, in its own age, and 
in the times immediately bordering upon it, did not find more 
readers, and why it was at length entirely forgotten. Genius had 
not imparted to it the spirit of life, nor imagination the charms of 
pleasing. But notwithstanding these observations, I do not mean to 
say that it should not be stamped with a certain value in our days. 
It is a specimen of the early poetry of the Germans, and as a 
literary monument bears a certain price: but that price ought 
not to be overrated. Both for the history of the literature and 
language of that country, and for the delineation of the age and 
manners which it represents, it is of importance. But with these 
qualifications we must be contented, and not seek for what is not 
to be found. The disadvantage of excessive praise, as of every 
extreme. Is that, being unable to maintain itself on the high ground 
which it has taken^ it must soon fall, and on account of the height, 
from which it drops, is generally precipitated lower than in justice 
it ought to be. There is only a chance of permanence in a 
model ate and just estimate of merit. The violent enthusiasts will 
excite detractors equally vehement, and in the struggle between 
these parties, the object of the dispute will inevitably suffer. From 
being admired by some, it will be depreciated and despised by 
others, and while the contention, on either side, is remote from 
truth, the real utility of the object in question will bo overlooked, and 
in danger of being entirely lost. Those, therefore, who with a sober 
mind, endeavour to separate the leal character of this produflAion 
from the imaginary and fictitious attributes, in which its admirers 
have involved it, will be its best friends : and by promoting the 
cause of truth, will render die ^lost substantial service to them- 
selves and to others. l*he poem of the Nibelungcn is a tale, or 
narrative, founded on some nortliern traditions, from Scandinavia, 
or Iceland, which 'dlive been transplanted into Germany. The dis- 
tinctions of time and place are thence not accurately td'be traced. 
They are involved in a sort of mist, which prevents a clear sight. 
Out of this obscure cloud the first elements of the fiction* are 
derived : and when these have been once secured, the story pro- 
ceeds ^die pace of an old chronicle. It covers an extent of 
SO of ; > and when it is once set in motion, it jogs on, with 

the same unvaried movement, to the end of its text. The tale is 
connected and Complete, and has. some interest; out of the same 
stuff something better might be made. As a literary monument 
die Ntbelungen has its value ; but to consider it as a work of 
genius is ridiculous, still more to expect that it could ever be 
popylari and entitled to the applause of the public. As a poetiefal 
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production it can pnly be cootemphtedi and adiwted bjr the pUr-* 
blind enthusiast and the stiff-necked pedant. It would be ottt of 
place, to enter into a farther detail. Apsoo^ the curiouties in the 
manuscript department are also some Prayer Bodes and Testa- 
ments written on parchment ; some of them richly ornamented, 
and most splendidly executed. The very bittdiims of several of 
them are costly, being adorned with gold and precious stones. 

G. U. NOElODm. 


mnili ET CUlliE SEQUENTES IN ARATI 
DIOSEMEA, 

a Th. Forster, f.l.s. 


No. from No. XLlk'. 333,] 

’///xo; 8’ oi/g«v(i3«v xaSapov faof 
OvSe TToSsv vsfsKai •neTrtscrfjLemi amowtnVf 
Ovde •JToSfv aWoi uvorpep^rj ou8f (TsAiJvi)’ 

ra y* s^uvi¥rig avra^g a/xsvijva <t>spu)VToit, 

MufKeti rot roBe yctXrp/oLWfg e^r^xeiVdco, ^585 

*AK>! lirJ ^8ifx.ot Sox'uf xai ov%ore ra) fji.ev eooo'iv 
Aut^ iv X^PV Tai 8* aXXai In avroTic, 

Tal fAev ajxejjSojXsvai^ rott 8* i^ontdev ^opiovratm 


S81 — 985. Sigfiuni pluvise e *tel- 
lis, quariim tibscuratio tani certtim 
fiTogttosilcuttk cst, ut itiiika serein- 
tatis prufsagia prseterire debcamus; 
quuni lunluia coelestium corporum 
obsciira sint— Quum autem e coelo 
luciiiua fulgor hebetetur, neque ali- 
cunde nubes pressae obvient, neque 
alicunde caligo alia succedat neque 
luna; sed aatra ektemplo plane Ian- 
guida ferabtur; non* amplius ubi 
hoe signum (antea descrijitum) ad 
s^rebicateni ponatur. Sea ad tem- 
ponatem siiecia.— Melius poeta 
noster jam prognostkum ad astra 
refeit; quml stiperius ad coustella- 
tionom parvtic refierat. Virgitius, 
serena prospiticns, observat qua*- 


dam K(,>n)pcstati5 signa abesse : 

** Nam iicqiie turn stellis ades ob- 
tiisa videtiir, 

Nec fratris^PMiis obnoxia sutgere 
luna/’ j 

[Virg. Geor. i. Sg&J 
PUnio ante pluviam — Stdlarum JliT- 
gor subito ohicuratur. 

[Prm.iriSt.NatO 
986 — 988.* jpjrognt^ticuni pin vis 
suintum cst e mibibiis alias nubes 
prsetereuntibiis, vel diversiim cur-* 
sum habentibiis ; eiiam (pJuvia ven- 
tura est) — qiiurn qiixdam nubes 
existant eudem in loco, ali» veto 
jiixtaipsas; hae quidein prastereub* 
tes, illa; a lergo feruntur. 
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* Ket% xXayyijSov imyofnavati /Spcofioto, 

XeifjLmog (juiyot crij/xa xoei wif^uyijpx xopcivvi, 290 

JV^XTfpov aelSovo'd, koj e4^f xoX«4Cij 

Koti crtrivog ^wa (rnfi^unf, xai opvea vavra 

*Ex TT^Axyouf ^SfjyovTx xol) ^ egiieig 

^ivm Ig xol\etg xoei xoKomv, 

*Ek yopLOv ipxop>iV» rpoitpigov im o^'iov xuXiy. 295 

Ou8* av Ixi ^ooOa) pi^syikov ;^Eijx£vo$ Tovto^, 


$89. Prognosticum p1uvi<c ex 
ansefibiis, — Eiiam anseres cum 
clangore festinanles ad pastum. — 
ilusticis nuti^i^imiim pr^sagium.^ 
Hoc nutavit Theophrastus in Sign. 
Temp. 

$90— ^Ql-Tempcstatis ctiam ccr- 
tum higniim sitfiuvem irtaces vivcns 
1 ‘ornix noctii coini^dns. Notum 
tliiid Horal. Cann. 

■ ** Cras foliis ncniiis 

Multis, et algalittiis inutih 
Dcmibba tempcstas ab Euro 
Stcriiet ; aqute nisi tallit augur, 
Annosa Coriiix.” 

[Ifurat. Carm IIL xvii. 9.] 

De luugevilatc coniicis ct'. Hcsiucl. 
qui iiovein ei aitates olim dedit: 

*£vifin Toi ^u.'ii yiv»a; Xaxipj^ct xi^wWi 
*Ay^f«irv nfLviifrw/f k}M^g i*' ti ^iTflrtX'iptvfo;' 
Tfiis Ihcu^ous 0 yttprtjMT'ti' airap 

0 f UTlS 

^Eyfta ToCg xop^Mt/c y fifjin'g rovg 

pyifiK't.g, 

NvjMfai xojpen Ottog niyiij^uo, 

[Hesiod, ex Plut. Lcebii. edit, p 
450.] 

291. Eiiam sero oki^euunte^ mo« 
nedulae (pluviarn indicant). /Elianus 
pinaia iiicc prognostica ainploxus 
pit in Uist. Anim. Kopn^ ii au xMi 

*u*i KoXoil; 0 it fd/yyoirs 

^«A^4wiiof ^O’iCtQeu Ttva iniS*ifjnai itSaa- 

Apiin. llist. v'li. 7.] 

' " $9$. PriignosticuniteinpestatisG.x 
, ave quBS irni¥og dieta cst.-— Et passer 
. mane pipiians. Theophrastus me- 
inorat, SwiWf f^iyyofAHoc 

viuf tnifAOtyu d Covp. 

[Theuph. Sign, I*iuv.] Et inter 
signa teinpestalis alio loco; Sttiyo; 
zrfOLQ&f ant^ofr [Thcoph. 

bigtj. Tcmp.J Etiani, k»1 z-^'tyo: iv 


OiXiflt o^XQV/xsm ^SiyyyxiVOff 

[Ibid.] 

292 — 294. Pcrgit trmpestatem 
observare, quiim vis;e sunt et vo- 
lucres fittme.s c man fiigientes ct 
oithicus e"c eiitiiacus subiens fora- 
mina cava; uinnia qua* e Iheu- 
phrasto liaiista vnlc'us : Kai f c? 

ex irt>'tyc>,g ^ijyustj 

c:ftpA,ainjjcn. [Ibid ] Kliam, 

hog wg i((7i'wy xn2 itffi’jOfxnog Itg errtg 
‘YttMUY 4 crnu>'tiiiii/ai. Ml iica'^Tiu%m 

[Ibid.] 

294 — 295. Prognosticum ex avi- 
bus; nain pluvias portendunt — ct 
turni£o gracuiorum e pastu sicco 
veuientes ad scrotinum lustrum. 
Credo x9>.oioy hic positum vel pro 
C<>/ VO fruf^dci^o^ vel pro nionedula ; 
fortassc sine uila relatione ad avcin 
spcciatim ; suhita tainen e pastu in 
ii.dob luga corvorum ct moncdula- 
riiin omnibubiiotacst; Virgilioante 
pluviAin : 

— — ® pastu decedens aginine 
ihagno, 

Corvorum iiicrepuit dchsis cxercitus 
alls." 

[Virg. Gcor. h 802-] 
Monedula^ corvorum frug[ilegorum 
phalanges connuntur; facilcque ab 
ns a ininore magnitudine aua et 
voce agnoscantur. 

29G — 298. Sumit prognosticum 
pluvix^ cx apibiis. — Neque sane suf- 
Havae, niagna tempestate instantc, 
apes solent ante facere favi pabu- 
lum, sed intus melleque efc in slrgc- 
tuns occupanttir.— E ITieophrasto: 
*'OTrt» ^/XxTTcet i*,n 4»oitira»T«* /A«my, 
aXX’ lir’ airov toi; cr/xTiyovf h rff tiSia 
yr'rwvTrtj, ^iijiAwyn izSfJimr irfifAaiYU^ 

[Thcoph. Sign. Temp.] Pluvias et 
veiuos vcntdius iipos jirirsagissc 
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lJpi‘7(rM froiYiffoiiVTO vo/utov xij^ojo fJkiXicriOrWf 

\iK>C uuTou piiKiros Tfi xa) epywv u\iiFtFovrM^ 

OuS* u^oy yspavcav ft,uxpa\ aur^ xikiuSct 

TelvovTaij cTTgo^ilsg 85 cr^Xi/xirrrf; «)rov£9VT«ei. 3CX) 


inulict vKliiiniis : Oiii ii a^« ft ixlhirra 
xt] Ct'^ou i?riiXoi/»rof iirt^>i.xirtv, x«l 
pv vvii'iJt iVsitnov. El* 5: wjtw iTrt'.^ 
yiyoiro rh t-j- ‘T/tv^rtro;^ '4- g>ifOvj-n, X*9ov 

ixowTTijy rtx^oiff Toi'; Ttai^.y^ «T/ai xal p»i 

t\y'iT(i‘iTeff9'tt, [jy.lmn, llisl. Arum. 
V. 13.] Apes sc librare Upillis les- 
latiir Aristotclea in (list. Anim. 
(Anstot. Uisr, Aimn. i\. -W^ ] Vit- 
^iliiid clf^Aiitci txpresart; 

“ Nirc vero a snbnli*» pin via inpen- 
dcnic ri-ctdiinr 

Loiii^ui*^, ant riudiiiit t»fhi ddven- 
tantibu^ Euris , 

S< (1 cin uni tuiae .sub inccnibns urbis 
at^uantiir, 

lArur'-usquc brcvcKtcntcinl , ctsa pe 
lapiilo*', 

c.Miib.i* in'ntjbilci Huctu jactanle 
sabunam, 

Tulinnt , his sc«c per indiiia lUiLila 
librani.*' 

[Virg. Geor. iv. 19(5.] 
Obscrvalnm hoc vrUiribus , E pro- 
viMbio colligitnr, \VhcnfiCt& do not 
imt as usual but ta cpt in or aboutc 
thi ir hiocs, 1 aine watc be cxpfcted, 
rrndic. ot * 'hiingc of Weathci.] 
>^99 — lifjO. Neque (instanlc pin- 
via) in alto clongati gruuin ordiiies 
ca^dem via^ tei^diint, convorci vero 
rovoiantes absistunt. VirgUius ele- 
gaiiUT hoc pTOgnobiicnin expressit: 

" Numquam inprudentibiis 

imber 

Obfutt aut ilium surgciUcm valU- 
bus imis 

Aeria; fugerc gnies ; ficc/’ 

[V'irg. Gcor. b 375,] 

Conf. llcyn. not. utl h. 1. icfcrt ad 
Arfstot, U. A. IX. 10. et<* Anng, 
Christ. 46. et ibi Bekh.*’ Addit: 
* Pqlet^ solcre grucs ubt in altum evo^ 
hhveri/il (in a'rrcm ainmadverta 
C^mpf state statim se demitereet wbrem 
fagtro. [ileyn. not, ad Ccor. i. 375.] 
' iuiu cominciitutur dt* dnplici .sigiu- 


Acatione , Jam^ quod addilur^ valUbui 
imisj duplut modojungi et accipi po^ 
testy aut ut grucs imbrem fugiant val- 
Itbus tmi$ : reapientes se m valUm; 
ita covvenii Artsloicles, Kai iav liwtxi 

ittq^ xitl X eTttvrarm nvvxa(9p^ 

ffi ; putn arbonltn frondihus tecta ;~ 
aut ul jungantur;- - imbrem surgentem 
valltbus iuus ; solet iwbcr hoceti 
nc&ula suig(rc mttilnis in acrem rar lo- 
Mv/r. flbid.J Conhrmat cx Arato 
jElian. in il. Anitu. ; 'AftvTOTihouc 

axoCist Xf'yaVToc oTi Hftt yrfttvoi lx reC viXa- 
yoj, i»; Tr.V ynv irftopiya* 

•'Troo’ipo-osycri rj a-irvuyri' witb- 
it upft v\Tv/v cu 'ivTXL imrryvQufrrii 
e.’l, Tiva; xai :.’'**;»)> tit^oSy xal am. .U- 

r'»i it \rt *7 tIv vriihiy rr:v; six Av,!fu/g 
•YflVT'^f Ti",; C r 3^jltiS)rf,JX90e"tY at 

l.4.1iaa. AiJim. iib. vii. c. 7] 
inigrantem griicni notac 
aciiii vdLitij ct voce arationis tempus 
at(]iic hycinem quotannis signan- 

tciij : 

5* fvr*ar qitruiv yt^avrj inaxouerijf 
' T-4/.0IV !<. Y*^^^uv Istavrin xex> Myt'lnC* 

* H r* i^oroiB ti Tjj/Jt'k i'fpUy xaii ^^i.'parof 

ilfyjf 

Aaix VH o(x^pytfou. 

[iiesiud. Oper. et Dies, 45 J.] 
Theophrastus sc nbit : r, jaw* IAy 

•Kirwvrai x-** a9^zot^ ytipMtrtl laf 

if «4-* yfiyov 04-1 yttfxAerit, 

[Theoph. Sign. Temp.] Amtoteles 
Arau prognosticum cunfirmaty de 
griiibus ita loqiicns ; ^fovipa it iroxxii. 

iMi rrifl T^f yip irov; Sextt trvfAfietiytiVy ixTo^ 
Wi^oviri TI yt fx'txpaVfXai df riTormi, 
ifgoff TO )u»0op»v r<» K»t lav tiuiTi vifn 

Kal y ttfxipa xasfditTao at Sve 

it TO ex'*^ ^yvfMva rt xai roir Intarvpirraf' 
raf Iv rotg tex.^rotfuif AMUia‘9at 

i Aristot, Hist. Aniin. hb. ix. c. 10,'| 
liter pliirima qiia^. de migratione 
gruiim vetercs hcrip:>criint, audiamus 
uotos liomeri versus, quibus eorum 
clangor cx udic cnin Trojanonioi 
excrcihi cjmparalur, illi sjuant; 
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Mifi\ OTS mive/xlfi h apix^ia XsirrA ^Bpijrat 

Ka) atOvcrawt pkUpamfAifoii> ku^^o^Oy 

*H mp awfTat airoStjj xai uvcdBix 

Uioreucty ^^eijULojyi* rt rot kiyw S^^ct vlkarroii 

Sifiar iv aifSgdnrOiVs* Sig yup xeii ug^Kti rst^pjf 305 

jIutou mjywpLsvji vi^crou S7rirexju.^pai9* 

KaJ X<ovof, Jeeyxsotf fioixora vaimj 

JKi/xXcp o^fAar exj) TruptkapLTr^^ iyyuh jubv^a* 


"HiJti flrip KXfltyy^ yi^yaiv ttcXci oC^va^i TTfa 
Arr’ IvA ouv j^tifXunaipCryoVyXeti aOicrfann 
ofxfifoy 

IQ'Kayy^ ra/yt •xcToirai In* 'SlntavoTo ^auwfy 
'^Av^pria-i nuyfAeciOiai foTov hmI »n^ 
r<C4. 

[Homer. IL y. 6 ] 

Sed quis veterum chorum grimtn in 
volatu non notavit? Oppiamis nntat, 
— ^irintrtc ytfimj [Oppian. cit. 

Bocliart. Uieroz. i. 11.] Marc in Ub. 
decimo scribit : 

^Clamorem ad sidcra tolhint 

Dardanidtt: e muris^ quales sub nu* 
bibus altis 

Strjrmoni® dant signa grucs atquc 
lOtbera tranant. 

[Virg. iEneid. x. 265} 
Xucrettus canit : 

^ Parvus ut est cygui tnelior canor 
Qle jgruum quam 

Clamor in sstbenis dispersus nubl- 
bus Austri. 

[Lucr. Rer, Nat. iv. 5.] 

Apud Claudianum ; 

'^Iii^nti clamore grues iLsttva re- 
iinquunt 

.Tbiaeia, quuin perroutant 

Strymona Nito. 

Klftudian. Bel. OUd. cit. Bochaft. 

Mil.] 

iWin in Jerem. scriptum est ; 
.IS^yrti kb%ndv tt^nu eugtodierunt 
5ui. rj erom. viiu 7 .] 
iQwas ut.^mcfretp&u€ae aliaa aves 
In fignrisp dcu .o^dinc, per 

dOSittin mant ; 'Hifutking the iructi 
^air ih$ c/omoftlcs craneen ^c. [Cit. 
a Bewick. Brit. Birds, vol. ii, p. 43 . J 
Pltira de grue vide in Bochart. 
Hierouioont sive de aoimalibus 
sacra*, acripturlry par, ir. lib. i. c. 
11 . ctOesnet, liiat* Avium lib. lii. 


(De gnie). 

301 . Neque (crede tempestati) 
quaiido in ventorum traimmlliiate 
aranca&graciles feruntur — Mfert ad 
quendam aranearum raorem ; quo, 
ab hor in ilium locum feruntur; 
quasi volantes ; fila siia eundo fact- 
unt et post se trahunt. Mirantur 
physiologi quomo^lo aranee alarum 
expertes se per aera portare poasipt. 
Hue tamen per quondam corporis 
inilatioriein faccre creduntur. Ara- 
tus notat hoc, qutim treqiientiiis fit, 
piognosticum h)cinis Idem 
Theophrastus sig. vent. — *Af.iyjna 

fraX>« prroptiYA xftyfjumh 

[Theupn. Sign. Vent.] Ncscio an 
araneas qua' domos incolunt, an 
aylvestres ante oculos habutt : ob- 
bervavi sa^pe proznosticum pliivue 
ex araneis super dumorum parietes 
1 epentibus ; tatnen hanc inter- 

prctationein negai : referre videiur 
ad araneas in agns babitantes. 

- 302 — 304 - Aut quum fiaNmnSn 
fiagrent marcescentta -lucema*, aut 
ignis lambch cmere et serenn lucer- 
me; crede tempestati*— Quid tibi 
dico quie signa sunt hombdbtis? 

306 — 308 . Siquidem vel vili cinerc 
ipsain concrete luvcttif observes 
licet. Etiain per lucernam 4 ivcm 
milio cum similes undique circuAi- 
circa notus habet condicaos prone 
ellychnium.' Theophrastus sig;*'pu. 
scribit ; Teppci wnyfvfAtiv Xv^wr 

luuo/iAivop, «nif*n£- 

rpt. Mat iuf xufJiSnc Ibrw fdsiimmi 

tviy«mror«if, 'vnjuuuyii” mI 14 * 

wavt^ voXXAii; KaretnXfi^t ^ xv 

fMpiffUy xfld iav ni^l 'To 

wer«» lOgctf wvnj x*^*^^* 

Sign. Pluv. Ileins. [>- 438 ^ 
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’*Av 6 poLXi Se ^cuovTt, imm Xoftirpi^ 

Auto^ ielSijTar /Ae^’O'ep Si 0 } ^St 0 Kurrii 310 

4»a/v«ir0ci ve^eAi}, xvgo^ tptoiiV alffojttimo. 

IJpivoi 8' oity xapyrtno KaiTu^SU^y ^uSi pkiXc^tvai^ 
ivslgr^TOi' vavri^ Se te no?L\i$ a\»iv^ 
iliEl mvrralve/y /xij oS fiipof ck 

Ilplvoi fiiv iafjLivrig dexuAot; xaroi fuir^v r^^oucrai 3 i 5 

Xsif/uwvos xe Aeyoiev, e^l nXiov {^^^verovro^* 
i\/)}8i aSi^v EXTrayAa Trept^plioisv dvavTH}, 

I^Kcripco 8* ai};^pbo7o Qruva(rra;^v6iEV apoi;p5ri. 

TgmXou Se tr^vog xuier rpicnrul Se ys ai^at 

Vtvovrai xapxoio' ^ipsi'Ss te 0 ‘^jctafi' exiarii S20 

’JSfEiijj aporaf xai yag t* ipor^a-tov Mpiiv 

Tp% 7 f)\jia pLeiqovrui, /xECTflrijv, xa) ev apLiporeg* axpx' 

lipitiTos fxlv irguiTViv dpQ<nVy fti<ra‘Gg Si re piEtro^igy 

Kapx-os avotyyekXUy wpLaTv^y yk ptsv E<r;^ccrOf''£AAcuy. 

'*OvTiVX yip xa\Xi(rTx Ao;^a/ij (r^vog agriraiy 325 

Kelvcp y if SkXoov agoo't^ %oku\rfiog 
Tm Si y’ a^AUporaTM oAiyij, ^itrirtp Se ts fteVcrij. 

309'--3tl. Pragnosticuni grande nis ctenim arandi tempus trifa^iajii 
nifl— Carbone auteni arclcnte, graa** dividuiit, mediiim et iitnmque ca* 
diiicm, quando candeiis ipse videa- tremum. Pniniis quidem piisiam 
tiir; 6cd 111 medio ipso velut tenuis arationem, medius vero mediam 
appareat nebula igneinluscaiidente. fnictus denunciat» ultitnam autem 
312-^ X6. Prognosticum durae ultimus aliorum. Quern enim pul- 
l^emia sunmUiin ex ijicibvis et lea- cherrime i^iifican«ilcnttscus tulcrit, 
tiscis valde iructifero^is.— Nec yero illi pne aliis aratio frugifera existent, 
ilicesj fnictu onusta*, ncque nigrte Miiuitissimo vero modica» at medio 
letftisci aine stgno sunt. Passim media. Theophrastus scribit: *0 
autein frequeus agricola continuo 7 ^ eit/^etSm 

ctrcumspiciti neque ei float sesias e »x“ « 

tiianii. llicea quidem frequcntis ^i^rov Aporcu <7fiM«iov, & fi' »®u fi 3 tow y 4 
glandis non parum ferentes, hye- /• •«** Toi>7wy axivn 
mem certe baud levitcr mvalescen- oCw xaii 

tffti ouDjphure solent. Theophras-- toStw 5 f»T 0 f. [Theopb. Sign.Sereo. 
tiia in Sign. Temp. 01 npTm ioy edit. p. 440.] ^Gcopon. me- 

tCnoftSo'ty X‘*f*^*^ ywfre*. niorat^ Tflp Si xapiroCf IGe^ 

£t paulp mi'ra : oi pon.xi. 12. <3^ Bubte. i^/brt ad SgU 

<ri cejlga ut» «» iroxxn tayvfvf inas. dc HoQMsm. Hyl» talT« C» wili 




3t?*^$27^ Prognostiqa messia ex tarn nostrum 1 ' 
mboroia ffueU6eatioiiOr--Ncquc nv- •• Contcmplator item quun se mix 
, mk ipfiolebUr mvidig fiunt unde- plurima silvis ^ 

qiUjH|tM^scdimfixpm » aqwlore laduu in florem et ramos curvxlut 
ikmwvacom^emur,tiiliiiavw^^^ olcntea. 

veao ientiacui fatificat, iria item Slaiiperant fcatiu pariter frumentx 
itPHtrementa Sun t fnictna. fieri aiitem seauentur.'’ * * 

indicium quodek ex ormne, aratio- [Virg- Geor. k 187»} 
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lEtifmologival liesearchcs, 

Ojfrw^ 8’ av$tgiK0S rpij(ia O'x/XXjjj uTrspafSp 
SiffMVT iirifp&(ra‘Bt(r6at SfMtiov a/i^ojrO. 

■ Oo'cr« ? M (T^hov apoTijp mpgia-arctTO xagirw oIJO 

To<nret xat h (Tx/AXi}; rexpLotipETai &v6ei Xeuxw. 

Airap ore tr^r^xes fier iTtmpmv ^XtQot iro\ko) 

JTavrij Ps^gHwcFtf xat eCTrsplaov wpoireigoi^sv 
n\y\i€titii)Vy enrol ti^ i^eg^ofievoi/ ^eifjLwvu^ 

Olo$ ewl cr^YiXstrartv ^X/ero-rrai uirlxoi 8Troff. 

B^Xeiflii Se (Tuej, t^Xeidc Se ]u.iiXa, xoei cclye^, 

"OmroT &vuO‘rpuifS)a‘iv o^T,g rd 8 ? y ap^sva Travra, 

Je^otfieifai vatXtv aUTi^ ava/SXr^Sijy d;^fi6oyTai, 
x«i o-^^xfo-o-i fiEyay ^skpt^va. Xeyoiey. 


ETYMOLOGICAL RESEARCHES. 


X BfiMiT me to obtrude on your attention a few remarks, ou 
d subject not uninteresting, I presume, to ibe readers of the Clas- 
sical Journal. 

I would not be understood as nisliing in tlie least degree ti* 
detract from the merit and leanniig of the einiiient writers, 
whose names I may have occasion to mention ; or as endea- 
vouring to ridicule the science of ICt^moIogy. Yet, sonic 


Cf, Nicand.Ther. 396. 438. ct PUn. 
Uist.Nat. xviii 

3S8-->33t. Sic etiam nos trifariam 
acillAquum superetur; bigno siindis 
messis adyertitur. ( juoecumque vero 
in lentisci fmciu arator observave- 
/iit'eadcm etiam ii’^ scilla; flore albo 
deprebe^it. ' ^ 

,38e-<— ist35^. Sed quuni vespa? Au- 
tenijppre glotne^atini multa; 
cxmitipatsb fuerint, ettam 
vei^ertinas ante Pteiadea, dixerit 
quis Bubseeuturadi hyem«m, qualis 
in vespis coi^lomeraiim indcm 
turbo. Aptfd ^eophrastum cst: 

■^Ti li d-fi^ioy a»t 

ictti offtv yiimreH'lv rp 
er^M Jxijcopb. Sign.Teinp.] 
336—339. ProgficiBtictim hycuiis 


e suibus, uvibiis, ct capris — F<i*rui- 
n® eiiam sues, fa;minicovcscapra!- 
qur quuin redeant e pastii, .maribns 
omnibus admissis, rursus mutoo 
cubAuU — Theophrautua nicmurat. 
Kal oray oy^iunri n oJlyi^s 

fAaxfGL/ [I'heoph. Sign. Piuv.] 
£c inter signa ternpestatis patdlb in- 
fenub; Dps^otira lev dx<t^ei tfc^ufof 
y^tt^AtlSya (TfifAitiroiivt, [,TbeOp))» 

Temp,] Alii^iL in Hist. Auim 
habet Kot fAj/xnai it nud aTyt; 
ai/ra o/uto>6yoMVtV*‘'Sft tv aSpotiqw* 
pttivofjitfui t^t*ro0 Ji^tifluoyeriv* Aji 

it ftfrt xai axx^Xei; ifAimiSvrlf *t tvoI 
i’nvyu^rmvtic ijx 9 }ioyoVifi, 

[/lU]an» Hist* Anirn. vii. j 
Pccora csuUantia^ ct indccora ta«rtvt« 
iuibniMcandcm significant. 
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passages have occurred to my notice, which seem to betray 
inconsistencies^ and to convey ideas somewhat ludicrous, to' 
the mind of one who can abstract the plain sense from the 
learned lumber which bedecks their appearance. 

To the name of Jin/aut we cannot refer, without a feeling 
of admiration and reverence, for talents so conspicuous, em- 
ployed in a cause so wurtliy and noble. I'ar be it from me to 
presume against the authoiily of so profound a scholar, and so 
excellent a man. iiut when we read such a passage as the 
following, wc arc compelled to suspect the writer of dosing 
over his pen, while wc must acquit the critic of so evident 
an incolicrence. — • 

Cohen, which • seems among ih^ r’gyptian and other 
Ammonians to have been jironounccd Cnhen^ and ( 'han, sfgjuficd 
a Privet : also u Lord or l^riiice.” — Ancient Mythology, i. 48. 
Compare this with what follows; — It 'yas also expressed 
Poti, as we may infer fioin the title of the Egyptian Hercules/ 
Tov * II xclta tiJv AtyuTrrlwv KflNA XsyEcrSai. 

It seems also to have been a title of the true God, who /;y 
Mosvs^ h styled Konah^ Hip/’ 

The passage in Genesis, to which the learned author refers, 
is as follows, D'Diy HJD D13NTn3 where all 

must perceive that the Hciioni form of HJp to pos^css^ is 
cbsnitially diflreioiit from the substantive form of IHO to 
rninhltr: but which Mr. E. has unaccountaldy confounded- 
The woid indeed transferred into other languages, a.s 

Mr. Biyaiit seems to hint. — And the connexion belw'cen the 
oftices of priest and kimr is referred to by the poet, — 

‘ Ucx Amu*', r< t ith ni homtnum^ Phuhigue sneerdos,* yUn. iii. 30. 

So the word is used in Holy Writ for ‘ a gfj’al oiFiccr in a king’s 
court, fiom his duty of iiiiiiistcntig in civiTadaiis. Sec 2 Sam. 
viii. 18. (cumpaie I Chion. xviii. 17.) 2 Sam. xx. C6. 1 Kings, 
iv. 5. Job xii. 11).’^ And to the iiiuoii of the sacerdotal and 
regal characters, the Taitar Khan, and Germap Konwg, whence 
is derived the English King, may piohabl^ be fiUced;* 

But that the title Cohen, Con or Konah, as derrvtd.ljrom 
Cohen was ever applied to the true God, is by no means 
clear, 'I'ho passage in question seems to evidence the contrary, 
since H^p is proved ti> have a very difTcrent sense, implying 


\ Etymologicum Magnuin, KwdSris 'A&jfypmv irtfiaro, llesy- 

chius. * ^ 

* Genesis c. 14. v, 19. Ibid. i. 50. ^ Parkhiirst. ^ taOer. 
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pomssion; whereas the title of Cohen, being derived from IHD. has 
the sense of ministering or serving a Deity ; an attribute utterly 
inapplicable in the remotest degree to tlie living and true (iod. 

it is not niy wish to disturb the ashes of the doxtd, or to 
attempt any depreciation of the profound erudition possessed by 
tiiese learned writers; but 1 may here be allowed to notice a 
few instances of a similar nature ; inconsistencies produced, 1 
conceive, by too servile an attention to sound, and too great a 
neglect of genuine Etymology. The cases are not exactly 
parallel^ since Mr. Bryant*s manifest inadvertence is nuicli 
snore excusable: the others being too geneially at variance, 
rather w'ith probability and reason, thaci with the systems of 
their respective authors. Mr. Bryant himself mentions a nota- 
ble case of idle etymological trifling.-- 

Vife are much indebted,” says that profound scliolar, to 
tfwr learned Father ^Tlieophilus of Antioch: he had great know- 
ledge,. hut could not kelp giving way to this epidemical weak- 
ness. Ue mentions Noah as the same as Deucalion, winch 
name was given him from calling people to righteousness : he 
used to say Scurf, xaXsT u/am; o SsoV • from hence, it seems, 
he was called Deucalion. Ad Antol. i. 3.” Ancient Myiliol. 
L. I'Gl. note. 

Freni the venerable Jacob Bryant, the transition is easy lc> 
Ae Mme of Faber, whose truly valuable and learned wiitings 
afford numberless cases of curious derivation. IlcM>bsorves — 
In the Icelandic language the letter T is deiioipinated Tys, 
or the buU. (D’Ancarville, Researches sur TOrig. des Art.<:< de 
la Gr^ce, lib. ii. c. 2. ap. Vallanccy.) The reason no doubt 
was, because' it was the compound symbol of Soah and the 
Ark; or in other words, of the Bull Apis sailing, as he is 
rniinseoted in tbcAembine Table, in the Baris of tsis.” Fa* 
Ittt's Cabirt, ii. SQi. note. 

A less recondite conceit has traced some of our inountaiiis 
to the classic names of Ancient Greece : and an author submits 
to readers a^/onjccture on the derivation of the word iVrj^- 
WOMr, whiai is traced to Oa§»vof ! Skiddaw probably owes its 
the Greek S»ici, ‘for shadows, clouds, and darkness, 
test upon it.*’* Descriptive Tour to the Lakes, p. 36. note, 

the blue-stocking ladies of the present day pardon me 
nvben I advert to an ancient etymology, which refers the origin 
of Eve’s cognomen to » Hebrew root signifying her lo qu acit y I 
They shall have the passage in full — 

** Cur eutem dicta fuit mn I Ridicule Rabbinoruni aliqui id 
WfttiwHr'tf ' i\t\ derivaot, quod t» Piel significare vel Micare 
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notai, mriDl^ CO quml hfjnncvla fuerii^wi Baal Ha<fii- 

rim ait, 'Fajrius, llebra'os ita id effcrre, scribit. N'niC; ^ 
J'^o (jitod hquacula et gar ru/a fuit, toculaqne 
'vstcurn SiCrpente verba inulrlia j6o\\ftc coinprcliensa fuit in veibia 
suis, atque ita peccavit, simul atqiic peccare fecit inaritum 
siuim, vocaei/ earn niD-” Witsii Q^con. Feeder. 1. iv. c. 1. f 
28 . 

It were trifling to record the derivation of Tobacco from the 
Hebrew', or llie Grcelv ; or to contiiidict Geropiiis Ii»*canus, 
who maintained that the harmonious language of l^aradise was 
none other than the vulgar High Dutch ! And to doubt 
Vcrstegairs reference 'of the Patriarchal names to oiii beloved 
Saxon, would loo nearly verge toward, disaifection to the truly 
noble language of our fathers. Suffice it to say, that tlie learned 
Greeks, the Romnn Tacitus, the Christinii fathers, the Jewish 
Kabliiiis, the Scholastic Divines, the model a laterati, the pro- 
found Scholar, the nccinate Critic, the elegant Tourist, the 
Grub-stiect quill-driver, and the beautiful blue-stocking, have 
all ill their tutu descended to the puenlities of idle and baseless 
etymologies ' 

GEOFIHEY. 


ON rili: iMONlIM K im'S of CICERO, 


I 11 E Abate Lignaininio, an antiquary of I’adiia, relales that 
on the first of December, 1541, as some woikmeri wore digging 
the foundations of a chuich in the islaixl of Zjntc, they dis- 
covered the sepulchre of the orator; and \\itlfh* ojip^gip^rary, 
and two lacrymatory vases. He, ns well at- Cl:i\«'lli, are of opi- 
nion that the domestics who were prcboiit at the assassination, 
after his head and hands wore cut oflf by Popihus I/<enas, burnt 
his body, and sailed with the aslics to Zacyntluis, where they iio- 
iiored them with a^funerah But have any* tiavellers .seen this 
inomimeut at Zantc ? I can only say that Clavelli, in his Storia 
iTArpino^ gives a view of it, which I copied at Naples, 

Frg. 7^( See Plate \.) exhibits one end of the sepulchre, 
with the inscription. 

Fig. 8, is ihd cinerary urn wdiich possibly contained the aslics 
of the orator. 

Fig, 9, is the bottom of the cinerary urn. Who the Tcrtia 
Antonia of the inscription may have been is unknown. 
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Here perhaps it may not be inapposite to introduce an epitaph 
lately published for the first time at Koine, and taken from a 
MS. of the fourteenth century, in the possession of Signor Ma- 
riottini ; whether it may have been inscribed on an ancient sai<' 
cophagus, or whether it be the invention of .some monk, con- 
temporary of Petrarch, 1 leave to skilful Latinists to decide: 

Uniciib orator, lumeuque, dccusquc senaLus, 

Servator patnir, conditor eloc|uii ; 

Cujtis ab ingenio taiidcm illiistrala pereniii 
Luniinc praxl.iro lingua Latina vi^ct; 

Decidit indigiic marnhus laccnilus iniquia 
Tunin’^, l\oc tunuilo conditus cxigim 

(^jiLUiiupic in hbria notnen Ciccruiiis ador.i*', 

Ad‘^nicc quo jaccat conditus die loco. 

111c vcl orator, vcl civis tnaxinuis idem, 

Clarus crat fama, clariur eluqnio. 

Quifqins in h(.c saxo Tiilli Irgis advf na iioiutii, 

Nc dcdignens dicere, Man e, **ule !' 

*rhc only ancient bust vritli the orator's name inscribed vias 
in the Mattel collection at Home ; Init it has lately passed into 
the hands of an illiistiious ICnghsh Duke; who, after a scries of 
biilliant achievements in the field, pioves that he levciences the 
toga Cfcerouiatia as it de.seives. 

The Magnesian medal preset ved, I bclievt*, in a monastery at 
Havenna, exhibits Ins profile and name in (}reek. 

The busts shown in the Caiiipidogho, and in the Medieeati 
gallery at Florence, are so far valuable, that they exattly leseni- 
blc each otiiei. lint I sii.speci that they are not portraits ui the 
orator; who speaks somewheie of his pjuccrum ef terme collurn. 
Now these busts aic fieshy, ami short about the neck. Hut in 
the Mediccan collection, there is another portrait, which usu- 
ally uoes bv the .amd of the Florentine bust ; copies of which 
are spread so generally liiroughoiil liurope. It is certainly ex- 
pressive of acuteness of intellect, and passes for the best reputed 
likeness ol the orator. The inliaintants of Arpino preset ved a 
very ancient bust of their townsman, in front of their town hall ; 
but it was destroyed during the commotions which look place 
^ in their city, in conseipience of the French invasion. 

Whether or not the statue lately found among the ruins of 
Tiisculum, the profile of which is inserted in this work, repnv- 
aents the orator, videant Vi^conlii, 

Of the inscriptions, commemorating the family of the Cico- 


Lettcra di Cancelhcri, Runia, 181?. 
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ros^ Mauri in his jlntic/ufd Romane^ notices the following on 

the pedestal of a statue erected the Arpiiiates^ in the Tuscu- 

Ian villa : 

• 

M. TULLIO. ClCHRONl. M. F. 

ROMANAF. FACUNDIAE. PRINClfl. ^ 

QUAEST. A ED. COb. PRO. COS. 

IMPERATORI. 

P. P. AUPINATKS, 

Atie is an ancient city of the Volsci ; built on a precipitous 
rock^ \\aKh(‘d by the and about eight miles fiom Arpino. 

It retains its ancient iitimc ; and ib noted ns having been the re- 
sidence of (Quintus Cicero. Like Arpnio, if is one cd the five 
SSatumiaii cities ] and it is frecpieiitly alluded to in the corre- 
spondence wiili Attic us and Quintus. To the east of the city, 
some remains of opus reitculatum, and Jiniitres are visible, 
whicii have been always called /V{/n di Cucro^f’y or the barn of 
Cicero, In the )ear ISO7, there were also found vestiges of an 
atiiieduct, piobably the same coiisirucled the architects 
Messidius and FInloxenus, who were tinplovid by (jnintus 
Cicero in h}(liaulic vvoiks. Isfear the ruins the following 111- 
sciiptioiis have been discovered — 


1. 

n. i:r. M. inicis: o. kt, m. i- r, 
CICKRONl lies. 

111. VIKEIS. Ahl). P«)r. 

A R P I N A r 1 1’ VI . 

11 . 

M. ini 1. 10 , VI. I-. M. N M. r.N 
CfrF»:KOM, (i)S. 

PKO( Os. PROV. ASIAR. Ll'.ti IMP. 
CAI'S. Al IN. SIRIA. 

PA i RONO. 


M. 'Lb'LLlO. M. I*. M. M. M, PN. CUR 
CICERON 1. 

COS. FKOCOS. PATKONO. 

IV. 

C. AVIANOS. rnil.OXENUS. 
AUCIllTECrCS. 
IIEDLMPTOK. OPEKIS. -n 
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The first appears to have supported a statue erected to 
Quintus and Marcus, the nephew and son of the orator, whom 
we find triumvirs and acdilcs at Arpinum. 

Tlie second and third arc both relating to Marcus the son. 

The fourth apparently iccoids tlie architect einp1oye<l by 
Quintus Cicero, in the embellishments of his villa at Arce. 

1 cannot resist adding to these inscriptions, one recorded by 
Clavelli in his Sloria A rpi no ^ said to have been wrilten on 
the walls of Cicero’s house on the Palatine hill, the day after 
bis expulsion by Clodiiis ; though of doubtful authority, it is of 
remote antiquity, having been interpreted by tlic Veneiable 
Bede ; and consisting only of twelve initials, has an air of mys-* 
terious interest, — 

P, P. P. Pater Patrirr Projidscitur. 

S. S. S. Sapientia Seatm Sablala esl. 

R. R. R.‘ Respuhlica Romana Ruit. 

F. F. F. Ferro Flamma Fame. 

Most travellers, as they journey from Itri to Mola di Oacta, 
are unwilling to contemplute the ruined tower on the right of the 
road^ nearly overgrown with w^ecds, and supported in the inte- 
rior by a cential column, in any other light than as a inoniiinent 
flestined to commemorate the assassination. We know from 
Liviiis, that his death took place near the Foniiiaii villa, (jutc 
paulo plus mille passibus abest a mari : about the nctnni distance 
the tower in question from the btach ; not that we cun come to 
any thing certain, for the cncroaclmients of the sea are eveiy 
where obvious about Mola. Some have taken this ruin t<i have 
been a watch-tower, built as it is like those seen by Swinburne 
on the coast of the Adriatic. But the neighbouring point of 
Gaeta would Iiav^ been a far more advantageous site fora look- 
out td\tfl;r. Vvimtcvcr was its destination, as we wandered on 
this delicious shore on a fine December evenings the impressive 
lines of Conu hus Severus appeared wafted to our ears liy the 
ripple of the Tyrrhene waves. 

Oraqiie niagnaninuini spirantia pene vironim 
111 rostns jactiere sms; sed eriim abstnlit omiies, 

Tauqtiiiiii sola foret, rapli Ciccronis imago. 

Tunc redeunt aiiiuiK ingenlia Consulia acta, 

Jurataiqiie manii<«, dcprcssaqiic focdcra noxa*, 

I’atriciumque iiefas: est tunc et pcena Cciliegi, 
Dcjectusque redit \otis CaUlina nefandis. 

Quid favor, aut ccstus, plcnis quid liononhus anni 
l^rofucTiutl saens exacta quid artibus a*tas ? 

Abcliilit una dies awi decus; ictaque liictu 
Conticuit Latix tristis facundia lini^iKr. 
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Kgrcgitim semper patria; caput : illc senatus 
Vnidcx. ille furi, Icgum, ritiis>que, toucrqiiCy 
Publica vox sa;vis xternuni oLmutuit armis. 

Informes vultus, sparsamqtie criiorc nefando 
Canitiem, sacra6(|iic manus, openimqtie ininistras 
> Tanturiim, pcdibiis civis projecta supcrbis 

Prociilcavit ovans ; ncc lubnca fata, Dcosquc, 

Respexit — nullo luet hoc Antonins a;voJ 

It struck me, witcn at Arpiiio^ that no monument exiata in 
honor of Cicero, w'hich nui^ dul^ ser\e to remind us of his high 
deseits; and prove that ius immortal mind still makes an im- 
pression on those, wlio arc capable of estimating it. His me- 
niory was as much venerated in the dark ages as now ; for ac- 
cording to the learned author of the Illustrations of Cbilde. Ha- 
rold, there existed at llornein the twelfth century a buildiiig call- 
ed liie Temple of Cicero. It sickens every traveller of common 
sense in Italy, to behold sumptuous monuments with long and 
fulsome inscriptions, raised to individuals, whose merits were very 
doubtiul, or at best of a negative and insipid*cast. The Corsini 
chapel attached to the chureli of Sun (Uovanni Laf^rano, did 
not co-^t less, if wc may believe report, llian 5,()(K),000 scudi ^ 
though it may he questioned whether the Corsini ever did any 
llniig for Europe, or their own country, bettei than thrusting 
into heaven some saint of their own cieation, I)ru Opt. il/r/x. 
noiaUt: volentc. The Medici, the pride and shame of Elorciice, 
aic enslnlned in a mausoleum, which, though unfinished, has 


' l)c F'mI. ct Mnrt. M. T, Cic. 

When .it Jtu]o<:;iia, 1 made an excursion to the spot, which tradition 
says IS iinmuiUlivcd hy the rendezvous of the tnunivirh, in a small istc 
formed hy the Rhenus. About five miles on one of the roads leading to 
Modena, the IJologiiebe senate erected a brick monument with four pe- 
diments, on the spot wheie Octavius, Antonins, and Lepidns acquiesced 
111 the proscription of Cucro. The course of tli& HJa^nus is so altered by 
canals cut m modern times, that the spot is far from jr..oil9kj«to the 
f'ldssicai traveller. There is however .something irresistible in long tra- 
dition, and in the monument having been four times destroyed, as one of 
the inscripuoiis infunns us. The &ide facing the road presents the fol- 
lowing nicniorial : 

^ C- Julio. Ctesare. interfeefo. 

C.'Pansa et. A. llirtio. Coss. Csesis. 

M. Antonins. M. I^epidihs cU Ca:5ar. Octavius. 

Triumviratii. Quinqiiennali. K. P. C. Assumpto. 

Rom. linpcrio. Inter. Se. Divideiido. 

Tabulisquc. Proscnptioiium. bignandis. 

Uuic. Ad. Fiiicnta. Lavini. 

Tridifo. Cfirislitrnmt. 

A. V. C. DCC. XI. Ante. Clirisluin. Skill. 
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not Cost le&s than 10,000,000 scudi ; some will tell you at Flo- 
rence, 15,000,000. The coW assertion that the works of Cice- 
ro are his noblest monument, if more extended in its application^ 
would go a great way towards neutralising the labors of the ar- 
chitect, painter, niid sculptor. But how can their talents be 
better employed than in transmitting to posterity proofs of our 
respect for those, who have devoted themselves to their country, 
by stemming the torrents of coiruptioii ; and who have added 
dignity to our species by perfecting the rare and divine gift of 
eloquence i Now it is unknown what our schools, what our 
tiibunals, what theloveis of Latinity, ethics, and philosophy, owe 
to Cicero ; and in proposing that a monument be laised, in the 
<Ainalthea at Ai()iiiuni, which ma} save to, biing Ins mciils agree- 
ably to cjui recollection, by placing them, 'as it wen, befoic oni 
eyes, I sliall not, I he taxed with the indulgence of a wild 

and spill ions eiilhu.9iasm. 

Pcitniu? irnt.int animos drmi'>sa |)er 

sunt uculis subjecta fuh'libiis— > 

But it IS not so much foi the ••akc of p'lyiiig a late postluimoiis 
tribute of applause to the Cumiius of 7\rpinnm, that I propose 
the erection of this nifniiiiiHiit, as with the view of developing 
art ill an uiteiesting and sati'^fac toiy iiidunci. 

Without fuithcr extending these remaiks then, it is proposed : 
1. That subscriplion-buoks be opened lu the houses of the prin- 
cipal bankers in luirope. 

<2. That tlie sum siihsciibed shall not exceed ‘30,000/. 

3. the house of roiloma al Home, be the cenlial commu- 
nicating, and finally receiving bank. 

4. 'I'hat a committee of tiuee of the first antiquaries, or connois- 
seurs ill Rome, be appointed to name the artists, who shall 
send in designs for the fiescos about to be described. 

'Fhis i ll prog u^^J, and the ground purchased, the first step w'ill 
be tcT ^car away the vines and pollard poplais in the Amaithca ; 
the next, to turn the road which leads from the village of I. sola 
.toSora, by the fw/r/ Carneola, or upper island. (Compare 
the two fopoi^raphical tkelc/icii.) it remains then for me to pro- 
ceed to the developoAient of the proposed embellishments foi the 
Amaithca. Luhvi mihi facere Arpinaii. 

TO TIIK MKMOIIY OF CONVKIIS M1DDLF.TON, ERNKS'IUS, 
AND ALL THK BIOGUAPHEKS AND COMMRNTATOKS 
OF CICI5ICO, TIMS N IIUILDINO, AND OTIIKll KMDKL- 
LISIIMF.NIS lOK THC AMALTIIFA AT A K IM N U >I ARK 
1 N si’iinii:i). 
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Ftf^, J2, (See Phte 1^) is the elevation. Tlic Ionic is from . 
tlie Temple of Bacchus at Teos. 

Fig. 1 'I, is the ichnograpby of the building. 

The dome of ihc rotunda is of the same ellipsis as that of the 
Pantheon. 'J'he inside will be iinpannelled like that edifice. The 
floors to be inlaid with two diflerriit coloied marbles of u bold 
and simple design, lii the centre of the rotunda, under the ail- 
de-buuf, will stand on a plane circular pedestal, a statue of the 
oiatoi in his toga lun^utaris, holding in his light hand a scroll 
iiisciilied : 

I)E LEOinus. 

No lUMTiption ; not even Ins name. ICach wing will be lighted 
with Itiige vL}-liglitH. 'I’he marble wainscoting, oi fivgio basi^o 
inlurno la i^lanza^ will be decoiatc'd im th'- lust*, or central 
nuMnber, with Uoniaii ci\ le crow'ns* cut in the solid marble, with an 
e4|iiidi.st:iii('e of c'lghl palnii. The frescos about to be desciibcd, 
wili each be scparalc'd by a continuity of Itoipau Jasces, painted 
t<j iuiil.itc bron/e, ftniinng fiarnc s to each of the frescos, and 
( (iiitiniM d iindei the c'oinn e of the ceiling, and above the coiuicc 
«*f the w.niihcoting. 'I'wclve I)oiu. AnUe will decoiatc the 
inside of the lotundu. 'I'he sky*]iglits will be of stiong plate- 
111 coppci fi .lines. 

Iiisciiptioii foi the fnsc of the rotunda. 

LUltOl'A* MARCO. TUl.LlO. CICLROM. 

riiK ruF.scos/ 

I. iluat. f). Cncoro with the IntUa^ at play wiih liis biother 
C^ijintiis’, by the great cataract of the Ijiis : his mother 

vi:i c}cing lliem with complacency. 

II. j: tat. 1(). I*ratexla(iis, he disputes on the necessary cjuali* 
ficatioiLs oi an orator with Julius Caesar, then also a boy, 
lu the presence of Miilms Sca'vola, ^Mid’iTther einiiig|U law- 
yers, HI a \illa of 'riiscuUim. 

ill. iirltal. CH. Ills attendance on the philosophical discourses 
oi Antiochiis, in the grove of the academy at Athens. 

IV. yKlat. '2y. He declaims in Gieck, in the presence of Apol- 
lonius Molo at jlliodes. Molo mule with astonishment and 
legrcton finding that, thiough Cicero, the Koinans were des- 
tined to eclipse the Giceks in eloquence. 

V. yJitat. Qiiajstor in Sicih, he revives llie notice of the 
tomb of Archimedes. 

VI. ilillat. 37. lloairivcs at Agiigcntutii, roveied with dust 


* S( t' the c oncsjionding uiiinhcrs in llic kIA '»{paj>hy. 
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and sweat. Tlie Agrigentines crowd him with lestimonials 
respecting the iniquity of Verres. The temple of ibiscttlapius, 
mentioned in one of the orations^ the ruins of winch still 
exist, to be restored : and the surrounding landscape to be 
preserved* 

VII. ^tat. 44. The delivery of the first Catilinarian in the 
temple of Jupiter Stator« The likenesses of the best-reputed 
busts to be preserved. 

VIII. iF«tat. 4y. Pu/latus, he harangues the Clodian faction; 
pelted with mud and stones by the populace, he is compelled 
to retire. Ilis house on the l^alatine fired in the distance. 

IX. jSBtat. .50. His entrance into Rome, on his return from 
exile, amid the acclamations of his coiiiilry. Ilumcrib liaha: 
a linindusio Itomam usque icporlattk. 

X. iEtat. 58. llnbited as Jmjpvrator, on horseback, be orders 
the fortress of Pmdenessus to be stormed, after a siege of 
forty-seven da\s. 

XL iEtat. O'l. Tlis delivery of the P;o (luinto Lfiruno in the 
presence of Cirsar. Cuc^sar letting fall unconsciously some 
papers, riveted b\ the power of the eloquence. 

Xil. ^tat. (ifJ, The delivery of llie cott^picutc divina Philip- 
pica famtc. 'Llie poi trait of ^\iitoiiiiis is known from medals. 

XI II. ^Etat. ()4. 'Lhc assassination near Cajeta. Cicero in 
the act of extending his head, and exclaiming Moriar in 
patiia seepe svrvata. The landscape to be preserved. 

XIV. His mangled bead and amputated bands nailed to the Ro- 
man rostra : the spectators c\prcssing iheir sorrow and in- 
digiiution at the spectacle. 

Ita relatum caput ad Antonium ; jiissiiquc ffpis inter duas 
manus in rostris positum, ubiiile Consul, iibi Sicpe coiisulaiis, 
ubi eo ipso anno adversus Antonium, quanta nulla unqiiam 
liumana vox eloqucntiie, uuditus fiierut. Vix 

attollffites lacryrnis ocAlos homines iiitueri trucidata membra ejus 
poterant. — Tit. Liv. 

Civitas lacrymas tencre non potuit, cum lecisum Ciceronis 
caput, in illis suis rostris videretur. — I'lorus. 

Praecipue tameii solvit pcctora omnium in lacrymas, gemitus- 
que, visa ad caput cjus deligata manus dextra, divinae sapientne 
miiiiatra ; celerorumquc ca^des privatus iuctus cxcitaverunt ; ilia 
iina, commiincm. — Crem. Coidus. 

Nos. XV. XVI. XVll. and XVIIL will exhibit personifi- 
cations of Poetry, Eloquence, Law, and Philosophy, painted to 
imitate statues in recesses. 

No. 1, at thy head (»f the iJaiid, uhf quaf^i tustrn fimli tin- 
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Fibrenus, simll exhibit an ideal sitting statue of Helvia^ mother 
of ibe omtor. ( See th$* $eco9ui 

Inscriptioa for the pedestal. 

Hl^LVfAc. UATftn. M. T. ClCBKONie^ 

Group of oaks, acacias, cedars, poplars, and Italian pines. 

No. 2, will be a (^ain Greek cippiis of white marble^ with 
the following inscription : 

TBUItNTIA. 

AVE. 

ET. TU. TULtIA* M. T, CIC. 

FILIA. DILBCTA. 

AVE. 

Group of planes, oaks, weeping willows, and cypresses. 

No. S, will be an ideal statue of Marcus Filius, iti pr/rfexta, 
holding a scroll inscribed — 

DE OPFICllS. * 

Group of ilex, oaks, cliesuuts, and willows. 

No. 4, shall be an ideal sitting statue of Titus Pomponias 
Atticus, holding three scrolls inscribed — 

EPISTOLAE AD ATTICVM* 

OE AMICITIA. 

DE SENEGTUTE. 

(jfoiip of poplars iiitwined with vines, limes, oaks, and planes. 

No. df will be a statue of Quintus Hortensius, with two 
scrolls inscribed — 


HORTENSTUS. 

DE CLARIS ORATORinUS. 

Trees as before^ 

No. (j, will be a copy of the statue- of Giieius Peynpeius 
Magnus, preserved in the Spada palace, supposed to be the 
same at the foot of which Caesar fell, grasping a scroll inscribed — 
PRO LEGE MANILIA. 

Group of oaks, poplars, cedars, planes, and Italian pines. 

No. 7, will be a* sitting statue of Marcus Brutus, holding 
four scrolls inscribed — 

^ ‘ ORATOR. 

DE nwiftus BONORUM ET MALORUM. 

DF. NATURA DEOKHM. 

TUSrULANAE OU AESTION r.S. 

VOL. XXllI. Cl.. 11. NO. XLVl. S 
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On the Monuments of Cicero, 

Trees as before. 

No. 8, will be two marble seats by the falls of the Fibretiu*;. 

No. 9, shall be- the Muriuna quercm rediviva, witli the fol- 
lowing inscription placed horizontally under the tree : 

1>UM. LATlNMi:. 

LOQUUNTUR. LITERAE. 

^ON. DKERIT. IIUIC. LOCO. 

MARIANA. QUKRCUS. 

No. lOj will be an avenue of oaks leading to the Amaltbea. 

Ftg. 11) (See Frontispiece) will be an elliptical foot-bridge 
foi tbe Fibreniis. On each side of the river the earth will be 
ptled as high as the abaci of the two Doric frusta, supported 
by plain slanting masonry. The entablature then will form the' 
1 ail-way to the bridge. Tlie trees in the Amalthea, thougli 
chiefly connected) will each have room to display an individual 
beauty. 

Tbe bridge wiK be closed with strong iron gateS) and the key 
will be kept at the Dominican convent. 

The Liris and both branches of the Fibienus being deep and 
rapid) no other fence will be necessary. 

I have thus endeavoured to project a building which may 
.serve to recall agreeably, at bis birth-place, the merit of one of 
the- brightest ornaments of our species, and, at the same time, 
to develope art iii an interesting and tdassirul manner. If the 
plan be approved, future travellers will find that there is some- 
thing beyond modern Home worth visiting ; something fiiU as 
satisfactory as cross-keys and tiaras, in the Arnalthea at Arpinum. 

Quin ipse, vere dicam, sum till vjllau amicior modo factiis ; 
valete lectores, ct islum, ubi Tullius est nalus, plus uniate post- 
iiac locum.' 

C\ KJiLSALL. 


De Lcgg. ir. sub, niit. 
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CLASSICAL CRrnCfSM. 


-T-scli. S, c. Th. 701- <PiXotj yap iruTpl^ rsAei* agi- 

Si/igols uKKctuQ-TOis (axAauroi; al.) vp^t^ivst. 

OxV this passage Dr. llutler thus annotates : Sicci Diris 

ociili tribiuintiir, quia inexorabiles siiiit, iiec se precibus ar) 
inisericordiam ct lacrymas cuniiiioveri pauiintiir. Syjpoig &3e^auT- 
o oij SyLit,a<rit pro ^ijpoTs ax^coiorro^ The last observation 

appears intended to obviate the difficulty arising from the junc- 
tion of the two adjectives fi 3 go<r and on the supposi- 

tion that they arc of cognate signitication. liut such on exami- 
nation does not appear to he the case. Bvip% seems intended 
to represent the hardened, or glaring appear- 

aiicCi wliicli the eyes assume in ca««es of madness, occasioned 
doubtless by their being tearless, those wakes of the heail” 
being foicign to Ibis malady^ so that ^v}go$ relates to the external 
appcniaiicc, axXaaa-ro^ to the internal quality wbicli occasions it, 
'riiis tiianiacul glare, il is assumed, is equally attributable to the 
Dine, or Furies, wiioaie theauthois of madness, as to their vic- 
tims. BIomiieM probably understood in this sense. lie 
thus explains it: ** Sijgos. Siccus- Oplime Philoxeni Glossae, 
Aridus, Sicrus, TorriduSj Laridns, itno Lnridus. Eur- 
Or. .S8.‘5. Jeivov 8« ^sycro'fi^ xopoti;, (Aiiglice, 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, u hich thou dost glare 
irithaLy^ It is very evident that tearless is not the meaning of 
^Tiph^ in the parallel passage from the (^lestcs. I'acins lenders 
it, rigidis, immohilibus Thus also the ScluffHdvOn Jilsch. 1. c. 
explains by ixapve<rt. It is reninikable that HH* Ste- 

phens has entirely overlooked the peculiar use of £yjpo^ in these 
two instances. 

A similar appearance is attributed to the e)es Mlien tears -arc 
either involuntarily supprcsscil, or from thc^ force of inieriicd 
emotions are prevented from gushing forth. 

Odys!^. T, S09. a&T&p ’Ofoo-w? 

|X€y yourntroLV sXlaig* ywoeixet, 

'O^SaAfirOi S* 60<rei xspoe SirTacrai, :7e eih^pos, 

*Arpipt.u^ hf /SAe^apoioT 8o\(» S* oys dxxpva HsuSey* 

(jiec CVrtss. Jouni» No.,xlii. ^27(3-) 
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Biomfidd^ in the Glo&sury on i^scli. 1. c. quotes Brunck* 
Anal. T. ii« p. 348. 

rs yaf oftaXfMlg iTKKijx&rt xcu^ov ivo^xu 
AixpVf xa) 6 rqu^f^v sKTOi ?ye<m wovo^. 

For the introduction of the following lines from Loid Byron^ 

1 may, perhaps, be allowed to plead as a precedent the truly inge- 
nious- writer of the Miscellanea Classica: 

Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide. 

Not once had turned to cither side; 

Nor once did those sweet eyelids close. 

Or shade the glance o’er which they rose — 

But round their orbs of deepdist blue. 

The circling white dilated grew — 

And there with glassy gaie she stood, 

As icc^wcrc in her circled blood; 

But every now and then a tear 
So large and slowly gathered slid 
Troni the long dark fringe of that fair lid, 

St was a thing to w, not hear r 

The coincidence between die last line and the xm^ov ouk^j of 
the epigram above quoted is rather singular. 

Both Butler and Blomfield quote, as parallel to the passage 
in iEschylus, Horace Od. 1, 3, 18. Qui siccis ocalis inonstra 
natantia—vidit. But if wc arc to read with Bentley reclis ocu-- 
liSf (to which Blomfield seems lo incline), or with Cunniiigbani 
yixis oculis, of course the parallelism is destroyed. That none 
exists, even on the supposition that siccis is to be retained, a voiy 
little consideration will render evident. The sicci oculi of Ho- 
race belong to^^nerson totally unmoved, perfectly calm and 
collected, and in complete possession of all his faculties: the 
ojfc/xATx of the Tragedians are attributed, as has been ob- 
served, to persons in a state of madness, and therefo,re of o dc- 
« scription ubollv opposite. 

In Docring’s edition of Horace, the following note occurs: 
** Vir doctus quidem in Novis Commentt. Lips. iSpS. T. 1. p. 
532. Ocu/is siccis explicat rigidis 4xAaw(rTois ap. 

jBsch. ii. c, I'll. 698.) ita ut ociUi^ sscci iidem siutqRi recti:*' 
The explaiupou^ whicli tliis coinineptator a6[};yj;s to Mccut$ coin- 
cides with that given by the Schol. B- pAJ'^^^chylus to 
But the same objection applies here also f for rigmis, at least m> 
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far as it agrees with S>ipolg, would' imply* ttiffemd with terror 
and slupej'aclion: (Virg. .iEn. 7» 447. 

At Juveiii oranti subitus tremor occupat artus* 

Diriguere oculi) 

a meaning directly opposed to that which Horace intended to 
convey. 

Again* on this passage of Horace* Francis thus remariia: 

A learned Editor of Horace^ the Reverend Mr. Jones* hath 
chosen the coniiuon reading* sicds oculis; and happily supports 
it by a passage in Milton: 

“ Sight so deform* what heart of rock could long 
l)ry~eycd behold !” 

Paradise Lost, xi. 494. 

Now altliough an uncommon expression in Milton may be 
supported on the ground of an imitation of*Horace* yet it is 
obvious that the contrary is iio very logical inference. That 
Milton liad eillier Horace or JEschylus (sec Butler’s note*) in 
his mind, may reasonably admit of a doubt. But admitting 
this to have been the case, the common reading in Horace 
derives no support from that circumstance; the expression 
drif-eyed in Milton being perfectly natural* and applied in such 
a sense as to obviate all the objections which have been justly 
urged agamst the srcci oculi of Horace. Milton’s team result 
from the contemplation of scenes of distress and misery ; he thus 
proceeds: 

“ Adam could nut* but wept* 

Though not of wqniati born* compassion quelled 
His best of man* and gave him i^ to tears 
A space, till ^tner tliougbts rfstraThed excess;’* 

Hero the eflect corresponds to thb cause. But Horace’s 
hrrt> it celebrated tbr not shedding tears under the impression 
of extreme terror; whereas, it is well knoVra* that if he had, it 
itnuld bath hedn enntrary to ej^phnence. Thus ebservea Bent> 
ley: ** Prte ntfsericordia quidem* vel dmore, desiderio, pudore* 
ud leVe periculum pnesens* vcl ingeutis pneteriti recdidatjouem* 
t^iaib ftrirltb dcuin bborttfattw IhciiWm;) sft ih magno plvere* 
p'lie^tique* itt hic, MutteniatioAe* uultdt iacritnislbtnn en, ne 
ih jnihlla ht&nle'qiddeto.’* 

Mi 
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EMENDATION 

Of a Passage in lAvt/^ iii. 5. 


Int BniM la cutrk Farios'conaul, cumprimo quietus obsidio" 
neni passus esset, in incautuni hostem decumana porta erupit, et, ' 
cum persequi posset, metu substith, ile qua^ ex parte altera, 
in castra vis fieret. Furium iegatuin (frater idem consulis erat) 
longius extulit rursus : tiec suos ille redeuntes, persequendi 
studio, iieqiie* hostium ab tergo incursuni vidit : iu exclusus, 
inultis sspe frustra conalibtis captis, ut viam sibi ad castra face- 
ret, acriter dimicans cecidit. £t consul, nuncio circumventi 
fratiis conversus ad pugnam, dom se temere magis, quam satis 
caute, in mediam* dimicationem infert, vulnere accepto, aegre 
ab'ei'fcumstantibas ercptus, et suorum animos turbavit, et fe> 
rodores hoates fecit : qui, caede legati et consults vulnere 
aceeiiai, nulla deinde vi suattneri potuere, cum coinpulsi in 
castni' Romani rursus obsiderentur, oec spe, uec viribus pares, 
venisaetque in periculum surnma rerum, ni T. Quinctius pere- 
grioiB-copiM cum Latino Hernicoque exercitu subvenisset. 

The last period of this passage has much tortured the critics, 
and been much tortured by them in tarn. In the first place : 
some xrould read, nulla deinde vi sustineri potuere, quin cmt- 
puUm in castra jRotnonos rursus obsiderent, &c. Others,' 
nuihi deinde vi sustineri potuere. Quum compulsi in castra 
Romani rursus obsidereutur, nec spe, nee viribus pares, 
nisset in; &>c. And others again, nulla deinde vi sustineri po> 
tuere. Compulsi Jn* castra Romani rursus ohtidehanSur, uec, 
&c. ; or, for venisset^ue read veniasei lUique. In the second 
place : Some would transpose the words ftregrinis CMm cum : 
thus, ni T, Quinctius am peregrinis eopiis Latino Jdemmqus, • 
tie, : some for peregrinis amis would read pereuntibus xopUs, 
io the dative, meantpg ^ Romans, and depending .on subve-^ 
nisset, or erase the wor^ cunt Latino Herxicogue exermtu, as 
b|Brat j9 g|o80« • f ' . • 

eptire passage ia thus mended, by the trifting ^habge of 
cunt ieioipin, and c(mi iqtq mis, which will Mom qiute jiirac- 
ticable to such as are versed in the Ronuin |wllQgraphgr ; ^ nfijla, 
deinde vi Siistioari potuere. Turn, computsi in castra Romahi, 
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ruraiis obuderentur, nec tpe nec viribiu pAres, venuyetque ia 
periculum summa ref4*9i» .'Tf perMrinis copin , 

suis. Latino Hernicoque eiCercilu, subVeoiawt. This 'l think 
to be the genuine bnguage of Livy. See the foregoing chap, 
near the end. 

, D.B. H. 

Thelford, May, 1821. 


AFRICAN FRAGMENTS. 

BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 


In this discriminating and scientific asra^ evety article of intelli- 
gence that tends to promote an intercourse between the nations 
of the u'orld (separated from each odier by non-intereowte) <Hri- 
ginating from our ignorance of their language, Aiannera, customs, 
and prejudices) becomes interesting and valuable ; at this epoch, 
when the principal nations of Christendom are desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with that eontinent whose shores are conti- 
guous to those of Europe, and the discovery of which has baffled 
the enter|)rise of ancient and of modem Europe, it cannot^ be 
uninteresting to ofier a few observations respecting tfaecimneiion 
between the English language and the great travelling lan- 
guage of the continent of Africa— the Arabic; particularly-wl^ 
it is more than probable, that the great impediment to our iin- 
terconrse with the interior of that continent has originated in 
our extreme, and almost total ignorance of ^t popular and pre- 
vailing or wide-spreading language of Afirica, -which is spoken 
or understood from the shores of the Atlantic to the shores of 
the Red Sea, and throughout alt countries f>f,^rica e>here any 
intercourse, commerce, or communication,' is maintained. • 

The Sahara is the broken link of the chain of eommunicatioii 
between Europe and our sable brethren of Sudan. * 

" Prom Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 

’'Tenth or ten thqittonddi, breaks the nbidn alike.” 

If we can mrad *Uiat link, our communication wll be esta- 
blished through the Sahara; the iangaa|;e of which district is Mow 
publuly taught, at Paripi at tMcdle JStoydU et ^ieiali^ ^s 

Lfumut ^epfffi|fiS.vii?<ii^efiasap'irelirainaiy aiftf neceitoiy'slej^ 

hithwto omitted, ^vtarosTthe su|wrt of an extensive lanoi^ anq 
coiisiant intercourse with thaC dohtinent.' ’ To 'the cosmopdlin 
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*Fhrhie, 'ttMhmd, b^' AWHeft, tir by 'Gneat 
ByI«6i/ ^ Jesuit trin Ae^^arily Ue bcfnefidal to mankind in 
IfiBblihil. ' Bath ’a' bototoubScatioti ciHtrMt temthiato in com- 
lX|(in:ei without embracing civilisation, its twin sister ; and civi> 
litation is likdy to promote the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
the conversion of the idolatrous negroet to Christianity. Tliis 
being premised, I rcfieet thatysy it^vrm &tum t e n ding to elucidate 
the manners, customs, religion, or language of the inliabitants 
of the Sahara, at»^etH«' tHteneMiUg to the general, as well as to 
the learned reader. 


Medicinal and Economical uses of some African Plants. 


SI ifermeel, an herb used for colds and catarrhs. 

El 0elba, used to strengthen digestion and to create appetite, 
infused in a deeOctioB of mint. 

ijyiimtHi* is the i^ant used by the ladies, to dye their hands and 
jfheit; it siiins them black if tiie decoction is very strong ; but if 
of Otifinary strength, yellow : the latter color is considered an 
• ililpitovement of personal beauty ; as it preserves the hands soft 
and cool, allaying the perspiration in hot weather. 

•VownAi « an infusion of a bark used from time immemorial by 
the Noktfa Africans, to preserve and whiten the teeUi ; a pow- 
der iirom this bark is sold at Sanger’s medicine warehouse, IdO, 
Oxford Street, called Wangary’e tooth-powder. In Brown’s 
Travels in Africa, p. 871, this is called Shaw, and it appears 
to be the same with the plant designated by Bruce un^r the 
mnic of Rack: vide Bruce’s Travels, 4to. vol. v. p. 44. 

En/mma, ii an famb the' decoction of which is extremely hfiica- 
cioua in fev«ilr8,^,gBd for cording' the blood at Spring and Au- 
tumn. ' • 


El JBukukif \ Marsh MaHotvs, used for the same purposes as 
El'KkuRaiza,\ in Europe. 

2)t<rg>^se,. is the honey of Euphorbium. The bees that 
suck the Ottrgm^e or Euphorbiuni Dower produce a -strong 
.b^r borney, a very small quantity of which immediately cures 
.,jm|ei|t Ooidsi vide Jackson’s enlarged acCoutti of MwoCfco, 
iW a plate and U desciipiloh of'thli li^t. '' ’ 

kis an 'intoxicating 8 weetmdik Cbnlainii^ kl^ or 
* ’ ' S |j(ftfh.Hha I a ipiab hhs a great eAct, 

'k ' lyproitMeiod a' volhbtadbs v^iiy of mihd/ &c. : 

fuHlier'd^scripldon of Bus dbmpo'sitlO'n, b'ee JktksOii’s 


Ei 


enlarged Account of MarOcco, 8cc. p. 131. 





Sk^, • chMMtion o^ll^ i> used a» a j|pnro-> 

fnotsr o(Fapjp«Hte,'dtiH ^ stnbglb^ iSia 
Et Ktth*lt a pfei^iGutnr kirtd of .antimony^ niiiie$ of wljnicii are 
fouiid in various parts of the country ; those west of die iii<|nih- 
tains of Atlas produce the Atka^l BilAie, which is an AidsKc 
term signifying Alkahi of our country ; the other i* touod in 
the mines of Tqfilelt, and is called Alktik’l feUHjft-i. e. 
Alkab’l of Tahleit; this fatter is the best, and seifs for doulile 
the price of the other; both are made into an tmpaipaMe 
powder, and very considerahie quantities are conveyed by the 
caravans that annually traverse the great African desert from 
Tezza, and Ujedda, to Cairo, tSuez, and Meklca, (vide 
Jackson's Maroccu, p. 129>) 

African Bread. — The wheat of North Afncty and 
of West Barbary in particular, is celebrated for its siapcrior 
quality and size ; it is also extremely batd. There' arh tw o 
species of African wheat ; one is along transparmit gram, like 
amber ; the other is an opaque grain, not quite |p larg^ as die 
other, and of a rounder form, similar to the English wheat; the 
large long amber>colored grain, produces a greater proportion 
of what the Italians call ** fiore di farinal* which the Arabs 
call Unmt ; the bread made of the smeet is of a ver;jr superior 
quality, and is remarkably nutritious. After the wheat is f found, 
u is divided into three qualities to obtain the Snieet. 

The first is the coarse and husky purt, , , , 

The second is the white impalpable powder, sinailw to 
..Vmerican or European flour. 

'I'he third is the Smeet. 

The two first qualities are separated by the women from the 
l^meet, which is not an impalpable powder, but is of tbe size 
and has the feel of sand between the finders V it is not So Wmle as 
the dkgtg or flour, but rather of a yellowish hue. ^ * 

The round opake grain produces much flour and little StuVet ; 
the Isansparent grain .yields a laiwer proportion of Spifictyflie 
Smeet contains me purest ^t of the whesft., In tbe fainfltes^ of 
die opulfut, theg sometimes mix safton evitli the Smee^ which 
ticket the ^ead light : as much Spanish or African, saiOran as 
wi^ lie on. a sliitling, boiled fifteen minutes in water^ qnent. 'suftV, 
apd strained through n.pieve, issufficient to m^e a q^itern ioai 
efbirnTj. a.. 

TiM ^nsparekd; gf^ is so bard, that die 8f<^ Will tiet grind 
wifliom cotoinfiinicating tb flie flour itbafl j^’rfilfctea of wMIptoe ; 
tile inhabitants of M&rocco rem^y this cvH, by spibadlp| tht 
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ifvliiettt.i^ tkmr ,terra<;^,.chtrin^ ibe night; ^ tbie. heavy dews*. soften 
the graii)^ jhey.colleci the gram before the, rising sun, and,keep it 
ii; a. ^Qol place* tw^U\-four hours, that the moisture imj^Uied 
during the night nia> have time to penetrate the grain ; it then 
grinds well, without affecting the stones, and it is not gritty. 

Etymology. 

The following etymology of some English wwds from the 
Arabic, are submitted to lexicographers ; 

G^nwSf genie French, from Arab., a spirit supposed to 

attend on every person, and is either good or bad. 

Soap, from savoii French, which is from sabune Arab. 

The art of making soap was communicated to the Provencals 
at Marseilles, from Tunis in Earbaiy, where they manufac' 
ture it soft and transparent like ambei, as w'eli as in the 
other Barbary states. Marseilles has long been ccicbiatcd for 
its manufactories of soap, the mutation of b to v is easily 
accounted for — it is merely an oral diifercnce. 

Genus, a kind, a species, from [sing, jenus pl.J 

Arabic, a people, a kind, a clan, jens kabeer, a great nation, 
jens adeem, an ancient people. 

Algebra, from Aljeher, the finding. Todd’s Johnson’s 

Dictionary says, the word is of uncertain etymology, but it is 
most unquestionable that jeber i' the Arabic verb to find, to 
discover. Aljcber wa*ltn"kahalah, as it is called by the Arabs, 
signifies the finding from a previous position or supposition ; 
when therefore we consider the character of Algebra, who 
can doubt this etymology i Bailey’s Diet, says it is derived 

from and^^ which is Al grebr, not giaber as Bailey calls 

it; ancHhe says it is the name of the inventor, but^y^ is not a 
proper name, it is the verb to cover, to confuse, to render 

indistinct, which is the reverse of Algebra ; he also says 
signifies e.xcelUnC, but it is tlie article preceding the noun* 
Hdram^ this wont (in {he dictionaries) is a Seraglio^ or place for 
womfsn in the East, but it is an error ; it signifies bad, vicious, 
unlawful, fVold el Haram, an illegitimate son or child^ the 


* 4lit inpiiauiRvd Jhat this obscrvartiDn . is ddferviM, the^attentim of 
our CJekxnj^jts i/i Southern where g€iici;ar conipbunt is made 

agaipst the gritty bread, thou^ the wheat is so good. 
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prupor Honl' u fftiram,[^ir Ifurem,J i. e. »«ftcred place, 
a place not to be defiled or contamniated. Vide 'tjiett;rea Per- 
sf^es, lettre^me.; this retreat or habitation for women in the 

East, is also called tiHj ^enatm, but never Haram. 


Cotton — this article was probably first brought into Europe from 
Smyrna, where it was cultivated by the Arabs, long before the 
discovery of the East or West Indies ; it is called in Arabic 
Alkotton, 

Aige?ieb, a fixed star in the right side of Perseus, from 
that IS to say I the side, 

Sn^r was cultivated in Lower Siise many centuries ago, pear 
Tcrodant, long before the discovery of the West Indies; the 
sugar-cane is called in Arabic Lukseb, the produce of it 

called y/ssvkitr, i. e* sugar. 

Tamarinds, from Timmerhend; dates are called 

I Timmer, India is called hend, i. e. dates of 

India, TimmcrAend. A note in Brown’s TVavels in Afiica, 
‘Uo» p, 343., says Thummar Hindi means fruit of India, not 
late, as insinuated by the learned author of the Botanical 
Obseivations in Asiatic Researches, Vol. iv# p. 250. But 
';very one who is enabled, from a residence among the Arabs, 
i;> hold colloquial intercourse with them, will perceive that 
the annotator has coiniuitted a palpable error in making this 
assertion. 


Atkwe, from Jlkoba, a cubiform building whose top is 

half a globe consisting of one square room ; the mutation of 
6 to n is easily accounted for-**-it is merely oral. 

-f Buss, from [^>^3 Busa, a kiss, Pliny, in liia Natural History, 
saith that Cato was of opinion, that the use of kisaing first 
began betwixt kinsmen and kinswomen, however nearly allied 
or fiir off, only to know by kissing whether their wives, 
daughters, or nieces, had tasted any wine. If this report of 
Cato be true, it favors this etymology of the word, ' as the 
Arabs hold it disreputable and vicious for male or’ female to 
drink wine : even their prophet reprobates the custom, and 
prohibits it. 

Sherbet, an oriental beverage, from Sherb, Arabic to 

drink his composidbn, so celebrated tn Oriental sopgp is a 
decoction of, or preparation from barley meal and aiig|ftr^'per- 
fumed with extract of roses, orange flower, .violets, or cilron« 
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OasStt, from ":1VVrA ;- flie LtHitis first Eutopeanked this woM' by 
sdMitfmiil; the o for the tv, and adding a doable s, ealbng 

fiS&h, vasts, the plural of which must necessarily be oa'sVs, 
thus giving tliat hissing sound to the articulation^ which is so 
offensive to tlie ear of the Arab, and for which hissing, which 
^ 'tb<^ perceive in the European languages, they say that the 
aiticmation of [Ajemmif^ Europeans rebeinbles the \vliist}ii^ of 
birds. 


Tabor, Kettle-drum — the kettle-drum is originally of the Arabs, 
and has been used by theui from time immemorial ; it forms 
an indispensable part of their baiids of music : diey are made in 
IJauIii in the Southern Atlas, from the copper-mines of 
Tesei'lergt,and our military kettle-drums are exactly like them ; 
they are made of the same size with those belonging to the regi- 
ment of cavalry (the Blues) of which the Duke of Wellington 
15 Colonel. The 27tli day of the first grass month, called by the 
Arabs Arrabea Fj!luie,is the* Anniversary (among some tribes) 
of the, feast or leathering of the kettle-drum, when every indi- 
vidual brings some present on the occasion. tahU, the 

mutation of I to r, is easily accounted fur — it is an oral differ- 
ence. 

/ isir, (grand visir, chief or prime minister,) the I'urks, or the 
Europeans, have converted the 5 into v ; the Arabic word is 


JBiser, to see, one that sees, inspects, superintends, 
directs. 

IVAa/e, Alwalu, a great fi&h. 

Kore, Kure, i. e. a bail, a kernel, the interior of tlie 

heart, the pupil of tl>c eye. 

(Jibrttltaf% from Jibci and Tarik, i. e. the mountain of Tarik. 
After jjie death of Roderick the last of the Goths, the march 
of tile Moorisli General Tank was rapid and viclorioua : he 
embarked in the province of El Grarb,* on the opposite coast 
of Africa, and landing near the foot of the inoiiniaio of 
Gibrallai?, which he therefore named after himself Jibeh 
tijje ipipufitaiii, Tarik of Tarik, he preceded through the 

. Sieira Morina : among his various comjuests, that of Medina 
Cell was the must splendid and lucrative, for among the 
spoils was 4the- celebrated golden table, brought from the East 

. 

* vEl tarfiaib is Mte mast uerthera province of .Use prekent Soipire uf 

Miuwcu ^ Vaugkr^Tetuan, and Ceuia, are towns in this pmvince* 
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by the Goths^ at tUe {MlUge of Rome^ cpnt^^iqg. 3(30 Qf 
so|id goM|. ^doriied with eipjen^lda and pc^rU^.vifbicb ha gfter- 
wards presented, to the throne of pamascus. Cinropeans 
have taken this name from the Moors, who conquered Spain, 
and by an easy variation call it Gibraltar — a varidfion by no 
means extraonlinary, when we consider how frequently they 
pervert Oriental and African names, even to the rendering 
them unintelligible. This is one etymology. 

The Moors of West Barbary and of Suse have another, which is 
this : the celebrated Mograrbeen prince and geographer, Ah* 
dallali ben Edris, (commonly called the Nubian geographer,) 
who llor idled in the 12th century of the Christian TBra, speaking 

the Bahr jlshammi,^ i*e. the Mediterranean 

Sea. says it was ancient times, a lake 

enclosed on all sides like the Caspian Sea, and its waters had 

no connexion with the [jjLli- Jiah^r m'ilolfem, i. e. 

the Atlantic Ocean. The inhabitants of Suse," and 

Andalusia, were incessantly at war till the liirc of 
Alexander, who coming to Andalusia, the people complained 

heavily to him of the 3^1 o. the people of Africa. 

Alexander (the Great) then formed the plan of separating their 
countries by cutting a passage for the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean into the [Dahar mdolTm], or Atlantic Ocean : for this 
purpose he fixed upon Ezzokak, a hollow, near the mountain 
of Gibraltar ; he then ordered the ground to be dug up between 
Tanjier and Ezzokat in Andalusia ; he then built a mole on 
each side, one near Tanjier and one near Jzzokak; he then 
ooiitinued the excavation till the water nisbing in from the (Bn- 
^ harmdolin,) Atlantic Ocean, overflowed many towns, and rose 
above the moles {Ahada^hra knmafS 1 1 fathoinH. Edris relates 
that he himself saw the mole under water on the Andaliuonn 
side, and that the people of Algaziras^ called it the bridge; the 
centre of this building corresponds with the place where (Hajar 
el hitbit) the Camel’s Rock hangs over, the sea: in those days. 
- • _ 

* Palestine is called by the Arabs HUd AsAshaiHf ami the Bahar Ash- 
shanifni. takes its name from this country. 

* At the period, here alluded to by the Mograrbeen ‘geograplicr,, the 
kingdom ot Suse extended from Sahara to the Straits of Gi^Uar ^by 
Suse therefore tslfaeaht Africa^ and by Andalusia is'meant Spalb* 

3 Algwtia IS IbCi Arabic for an. iataad % ibe CTamelV Rock hosbal&adcvcl- 
led fur military operatiofis^ tad is twbably iiow rht Battevy on tiittiiliuid. 
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t Tariflh^AdTriifalg&r included in, or fdrdied thenoHbcrn 

r \H c#Algrarb;&iid joined AiMhIusta. This bem% premised, 
should observe, that after cutting the separation, the people 

of Elgrarb still called [[ot^D Tariffa, the little piece,* q. d. the 

little piece of Elgrarb and Trafalgar, they call 
irqfefgrarb, i. c. the piece cut oif from the grarb, that is from 
the province of Elgrarb now so called, in which Tanjier and 

Ceuta* are situated : they also call Gibraltar fol^ 
jibbekraff i. e, the mountam of the piece of Elgrarb, or tlie 
moiintain of Tariffa ; this is the Mauritanian etymology of the 
word^Gibmltar. 


OBSERVATIONS 

On the Translation of an Arabic Paper relative to 
Mungo Park's Death. 


^Tubre is a letter signed A. Saleme in the 3rd Number of the 
Annals of Oriental Literature, recently published, which contains 
various accusations against me — accusations which I am not 
conscious of deceiving : the letter alluded to has been, however, 
sufBcieiitly answered by mo in Cuisoiy Observations, 
inserted in the CJa^iSical Journfu, No. xLii. p. ViU!).; and 1 
leally should not have thought this letter deserving a reply, if 1 
had not reflected, that my silence on such an occasion might 
be interpreted into a conviction that 1 have actually inisintor* 
preted this Arabic or Mooiish document, supposed to contain 
an account of Mungo l^arjk’s death, inserted in Mr. Bowdich's 
account of a Mission to Ashaiitee. 

The wiitcr ol this letter assume?, that my Cursory Observations 
in the 42iid Number of the Classical Journal, or in the 1st No. 
of Aupals of Oriental Literature, were written for the purpose of 


^ Traf a picev, tur^a a liUlc piece, Arabic. ' 

** ¥he name of Ceuta among the Moors is Cibta, from Sebata jihbel, 
Ar^b. I. e. liie seven hills or points of which ttie mountain of Cibta 
is compot^ed. 

^ jibhel^lrrfy q. d. Gibraltar, vide the Emperor Solimati’s 

Arabm tetter W ourlate revered Sovereign OeutKC the Third, in Jackson's 
^itagediaceouut of Meroceo, fi k ^rd and 4th» 
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injuring his repulstiony mt to itme$iigaie the inaccuracy qf^ his, 
translation^ and that fay observaWiis were entirely destitute of 
any scientific elucidation. 

To these positions^ 1 answer, and solemnly declare before all 
the world, (as I have before done,) that 1 had no intention to 
injure Mr. Salenie’s reputation; but i was urged to give Mr. 
Bowdich the dccyplier, as well as the translation of the document 
concerning Mungo Parkis death, solely from a desire to he of ser^ 
zicc to my country and to elicit the truth, Mr. Bowdicb having 
informed me that Ins Book vk*as nearly ready for publication, and 
that he had endeavoured, in vain, to get a decypher of the docu- 
ment. Afterwards, when Mr. Saleme’s translation was confront- 
ed with mine in the Quarterly Review, without thl original, itbe- 
rume a duty which 1 bwed to myself, aff« r the Quaiterly Review 
(a book of extraordinary circulation) had asserted that Mr, Sa- 
leinc'b traiiblation was preferable to mine, to investigate the mat- 
Itr. Accordingly, 1 a*>ked several of my friend^ what they candidly 
thought of Ml. 8aleiiie*s translation; there was among them but 
one opinion, viz. that it was utiintclliglble ; at the same time they 
observed that mine was perspicuous and intelligible, but no opimoii 
could be given as to the accuracy of the transhition. The obser- 
vations ill the Quarteily Review weic calculated to cast a discredit 
in this country, the Continent, and iii Africa, on my translation; 
:^o that it I had not presented to the world niy Cursory Ob- 
btTvations, in addition to the decypher of the document, my 
friends in all parts of the world would have thought, after reading 
the animadversions in the Quarterly Review, that I had forgot- 
ten the language of the Arabs, and could not translate it! 1 was 
unwilling that such an itiipression should go abroad and prevail 
in the minds of my kanied and Oriental fiieiids. The first 
attack on ni} translation was, howcvci, made long before that 
in the Quarterly Review; it was contained in the Enghshoian 
(Newspapci) ol Sunday, Ctid of May, 1819; and, acbording 
with the adage nemo me impune laccssit, 1 answered it in the 
following N umbel ; tlieiefuc if Mr. Saleme is sore at niy 
observations, he should recollect that tl>e impetus was given 
to me by his own observations, in the paper above alluded 
to. I am now' peVsuaded, from the measures taken in this mat- 
ter by Ml . Salciii6 and his coadjutors, that if I had remained 
silent and had not replied to the insidious observations, first in the 
Englishinun, »iul tu the Times, and then in the ( juarterk Review^ 
the result of these suggestions, so w idely ciiculaied through thjese 
papers, would have impressed on the public mind an opijw^, 
that I am a biundeier and a pretender only to a kiiowieii%e 
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of Ai;ab^j^,4in4. Mr. S«leiii6 would have bad (hej,r^|fcUtiiU(Hi (to 
iny prf(|uqice), pS nn accompiUabed A^^abic achoUrn ainonj; ihe 
of r^dera, 

"mt tbero %va« ,a atinmlus oiuch stronger than thesej, which 
prompted nie thus to appear before tlie public with my Cursory 
ObservatioD3r^hicU was — a fear that the Arabic professors on the 
Contipent might think, not only that 1 had torgoiien the tali'* 
guage, but that there was no one in Great Britain that understood 
it ; and a reference to the original document in Mr. Bowdich*s 
Account of a Mission to Ashantee, confronted with Mr. SaleinO's 
transl|iUpil> would unquestionably have confirmed this opinion, 
t now declare^ that Mr. Saienie's uccusation, that 1 have 

substitiiled in this decypher, the letter ^ for ^jOy ^ for ^ for 

R y and so on^ is without foundation ; for a confirniation of 
lis declaration I confidently refer the inquisitive reader to die 
original manuscript, in the possession of the African Company. 

1 moreover declare, that L paid all possible attention to the 
decypher, insomuch that 1 consider it equal in the accuracy i:f 
the copy to, and more intelligible than, a Jac-simile could have 
been ; and I confidently declare, that I do not think a word, a 
letter, a line, or a point, is either added or omitted, except that 
the Oriental ptinctiialioii was necessarily substituted for the 
Occidental, because Mr. Buhner, the proprietor of the Shak- 
spear press, had not an Arabic type with the Occidental punctua* 
tion. 

Wifli respect to the scievtific elucidation on the Arab language, 
alluded to in the 3rd Number of the Annals of Oriental Fatera- 
ture,p. 608, the absence of which is regretted by Mr. Salem^', [ 
have only to remaik, that an illiterate, ungrainmutical, doggerel 
writing, like that decypheied by me, did not require a scientific 
elucidation; a scientific dissertation on such a composition 
would have been an absurdity. 

Mr. Salcm£ discovers his irritation at my calling the triinscrip- 
tion of the stipposed account of Mr. Park’s death a decypher, and 
he says Mr. Jacksoii was not ashamed to call it a decipher. 
Certainly L was not, and 1 maintain that the apt and correct name 
or apMllatioii of a pbper which could not be printed wiikoiit an 
ctutiadiion^ is, to all intents and purposes, a decypher — no 
printer ; could have printed it without a decypher, which Mr. 
Bowdiefa himself informed mo he had in vum endeavoured to 
pi’oeure until 1 gave him iniiie. 

Mr* Salem6 goes on to say, that the Barbarians of Marocco,' 

I. ■■■ - 

It the Barb:inarCs of Marocoo were not a f olished race, compared to 
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are Uitacqtiaiated with the pure Arabk. But I can inform Mr. 
Saleiiie that he ia incorrect in niaking this assertion : all ttie 
intelligent men in the Empire of Marocco^ who hare received a 
tolerable education, understand the pure Korannic Arabic; and 
their writings and correspondence approach nearer to the 
elegant dialect of ttie Koran, than Mr. Sulem^ seems to imagine. 
Moreover, many of tlie Ucdowecii tubes speak as well as write 
the pure Arabic : the pure Arabic is spoken by the Arabs of 
Woled Abbusebah, by the Woled Deleim, and a dialect • very 
little diffeieijt from it is spoken by the llowara Arabs, inbabi* 
taiits of Suse and the Sahara ; among all which tribes 1 have 
occasionally sojourned. 

Mr. Saleinc sa^s the letter from the Elinperor of Maroci^o 
to our late reveled So’iercign, (page 510) was MTitteu in a bar- 
barous sl^ltt and a baibaious character. 1 beg leave to contra- 
dict both these asseriioiis ; and 1 maintain that the style is not very 
different fioiii that of the Koian, and that the character, so far 
iiuiii being barbarous, is the same that was written by the most 
polished Arabians duiing the acme of Arabian science, when 
the arts and sciences don&hcd among the sons of Ismael. 

My opinion of the passage respecting the word is still 

the same that 1 expressed when 1 delivered the dccypber^ (or, as 
Mr. Saleui6 will have it, the transcript,) to Mr. liowdich ; nor 
does Mr. Salcme's quotation from the Kaiiioos or Arabic J)ic^ 
tionari/ of Sheikh Ahmed, any more than his reference to liich- 
ardson*^^ Arabic Uuliunartf at Mr.Bulmcr’s, refute the interpre- 
tation that X have given to this passage, or tend to prove that the 
writer did not mean Jo say, that theie were tw^o persons tied or 
bound ill the vessel. But not wishing to be dogmatical, obsti- 
nate, or wedded to mi/ own opinion, respecting this matter, 
which huwevei I must confess was a decided one, I showed 
a fac-simile of the oiiginal document to lw;o intelligent Mograr- 
been Museliiieii, who were in England ‘soon after the pilblica- 
tioii of Mr. Bowdich's account of Ashaiitee ; and these gentle- 


Mr. Saleme's compatriots, that enterprising and indefatigable traveller 
Signor Belzoni would not have been so barbarously mahredted by ilie 
Arab soldier, who Wknlunly inflicted on that gentleman a wound, 
winch confined him a inontlf, and fur whnh uutrageuiis aggression the 
gOTernitient of Egypt would afliird him no redress whatever ! ! Let any 
European who has resided in the empire of Maroctu say, it such an 
insult would have b(|0p passed over by the constituted aiitlioiiti€s,or that 
ample satistaciiuii Wbdid not have been given lu the iiijiiicd individual. 

' Vide Classical Journal, No. atii. \u 30?. 

VOL. xxm. Cf. Jl. NO. Xl.VI. T 
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, 11)911 and separately declared, without hesitation, that 

th^ ntcaniiig of .the word signified persons bound, and 

thet k was absurd and ridiculous to give a figurative cueaning 
to an expression made in a doggerel composition^ which, so far 
from having claiin to the figures of' rhetoric, could not pretenil 
even to grammatical accuracy. A corroboration of my inter- 
pretation of these words will appear, by a reference to Parkis 
travels, reviewed in the Quarterly Review, No. xxv,, where 
these men bound with cords, or otherwise, appeared to Amadou 
Taiima^ like dead men, because perhaps they could not move, 
as also by a reference to tlie find note in p. 301. of the Classical 
Jgurnal, No. icLii. 

Mr. Salem6, inhk critical auiViiadvexsions, does not inform 
the public why, in his translation, he omitted the words ^ 

which unquestionably signify that ** theif discharged 
their arms into the vessel this interpretation also is corroborated 
in a letter from thc-late President of the Royal Society, to Mr. 
JDickson, (of Covenl Garden, Mungo Park’s brother-in-law,) 
inserted in Shabeeny’s account of Timbucloo and Uousa, &.c. 
p. 4fi3. 

Finally, Mr. Sakm6 is very susceptible, and he endeavours to 
persuade his readers that 1 have attacked his reputation, and (hat 
of the poor old gentleman Mr. Lusignan ; but I deny having made 
such an attack ou cither of these gentlemen — the latter 1 never 
before heard of, and do not know him even by name ; and with 
respect to the former, it was a dutf/ incumbent on me as a liri^ 
tish siihjeLt, and as an approViid and devoted servant to 
Sovereign, not to suffer an impcifcct translation of an Arabic 
document to go forth to the public and to the world, as a 
perfect translation, when the oriental professors on the Continent, 
pa>ticulai)y at Paris, would perceive that it was no such thing. 

The^conversion of Mr. Salemfe, of*' 27tis narrative proceeds 
from the territory of fJousa called Yeaureef into “ I'Ais decla- 
ration is issued from the town called Yaud, in the country of 
Kossaf added to his omission of the leading feature in the do^ 
cument, the circumstance of tlie attack, and of arms being 
disdiar^d at Mr. Park and his companions in the vessel, from 
the natives, were alone circumstances which would have thrown 
a stigma by the continental professors, on our knowledge of a 
language which is spoken by many thousands of His Majesty’s 
sufdects in Asia, if 1 had not attempted to cofttroveit it. 

U would be useless to take up more of the intelligent reader’s 
time in discussing the barbarisms of this doggerel document ; i 
win now thcicAiit* conclude, aftei making a few observations in 
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justificatiaii of myself, HgainsC Mr«S&Ielu£’a scurriltius attack * 
respecting the translatioii'ofour Lor^Ts pra'yer and the Deoalogiie, 
after giving the former in Arahici with only one* Uunder in it,' 
made by himself, and iii which oit/y it ditfers from my transcript, 

’ He says, here wc have blunders of every sort— of grammar, 
of orthography, and of sense’*— and he assures the Editor and' 
readers of titc Anuals of Oriental Literature, that die ten Coht-> 
inandments (which he informs us he omitted, to shorten his 
lettei) are translated far worse than the I^rd^s prayer; he then, 
goes on to say, that if Professor Jackson can persnack the 
Eiiiopean Aiabic scholars to admit that the foregoing is a cor* 
rect o** u good Arabic traiisUtioii of the Lord’s prayer, be 
certainly will then deserve the palm among Arabic schoiiars, ' 

But we have here only Mr. Salerno’s dixit for the blun* 
ders of grammar, the blunders of orthography, and the blunders 
of sense, contuitied in my Arabic transcript of the Lord’s prayer,' 
and he wisely avoids indulging the curiosity cf his readers by a 
specification of these various blunders. Now 1 have no hesita- 
tion in declaring, that die Lord’s prayer, as transcribed by Mr. 
Saleinc in the Annals of Oriental Literature, No ill. p. 5W. 
which is copied from niy transcript, is a correct translation, 
(with the exception before alluded to, made by himself,) and I 
ap{>eal to ail competent Arabic bcliolais, who understand the 
original Gieek, for a corroboiatioii of this my assertion ; finally 
1 may say, (and I think without fear of contradiction), that if I 
required nothing more to deseive the palm among Arabic 
.scholars, than to piovc that my tiansciipt of this prayer is a 
correct translation frotii the original Gicek, 1 should have gained 
already that palm ; but God foibid that I should be enveloped 
with such presumption as to pretend to claim thi.s superiority! 

1 now take iny leave of Mr. Salome, to whom I should not 
have replied had he not animadverted on the ** blunders of every 
sort” committed in my transcript of the Lord’s prayer and the 
Decalogue ; an insinuation made to the public without proof, 
which appears to be intended (for what other construction 
can be put upon it f) to impicss the African Company with an 
opinion that such errors really and tiuly exikt ; but 1 feel confi* 


1 This blunder is in tlie fourth Arabic word oi the last line, p. 514*. 
of the 3rd Number o^g^iinalsuf Oricniai Literature. It is remarkable that 
this one alteration lias the cti'ect of coiivciting coirccl Arabic into street 
language, and reminds me of Lord Bucon^ tib&civaiion in his Novum 
Orgjanum, that ** man would contend that two and two did not mtikc four,* 
if liis.uitercsts were aficctcd by the position.” 
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dent that l&e African Compatay will 6oon beaii if tliay have not 
already beiird| that both the prayer and the deculugiio imve had 
a very different opinion formed of them in Africaj^ fioiii that 
ascribed to them by Mr* Salein6; that they will have been 
found perspicuous and intelligible to the well>iufonned among 
the Africans^ and to all learned Maselmen ; as easily iiiidti stood 
by them as the language of the Koran ; and that they have 
nswered every intent and purpose for which they were sent to 
Africa. 

CoBOLl<ARY.~lf Mr. Salem^ can prove to the satisfactiou 
of the African Coropany» that the pra>er or the decalogue above 
alluded to are either of them uiiiuUliigibie to the iVtiieaus, or 
incorrect, (the fonner being confronted with the original Ureek, 
and the latter with the original Hebrew,) he'will deservethe thanks 
of the African Company; if he cannot give sati.sfactoiy proof ot 
tibia, he will deserve the coiitrarv* 

' J. GREY JACKSON. 


NOTES 

On some parts of Archbishop Poriuirs Antiquities of 
Greece^ by the Rev. J. Seaclk, A. li.^ Rector of 
yV'dch Bicknor^ Alonmouihbhirc. 

Paut II, — [Continued fom No. NLV.p luG.] 


Vol, 1. p. 121. “'These they calh'il cifkinfiavrat^ which word 
Bomethnes signifies fatst witiitases, but more properly taken for 
what we call coumioii Banelors, being derived u/ru ro¥ avaa ^ul- 
fiom Indicting perbons that exported figs, 

Vlutarcb, in his life of Solon, says, that they who derive the 
teriU from the circumstance here mentioned, aic not vavTt}^Q$Avl’ 
Oat^oiw—oik hy oZy ns qyi/<racro TrurreAwr awiUuvt/vs rouk Xeyayrus 
tfi cal &VKUiP l(ayujyH rd vaXaiov uireifjjjro^ lai to faiyay tybeinyv- 

MtEPoy ro^ l^dynyriAkg icXijOqvai trvkwjtdkTviy, U, ifif* ^d. H. Stepb*'^ 
KAd XrKt>®ANTElN. 

' Vol. I. p: 122. “ Aiuiriirai, or Arbitratorb, ^were of two sorts. 
Kktipwroi'. — At their first iubtitatiou, ail causes whatsoever that 
exctetlod ten drachma were lieaid by them, before they could be 
nscciviMi into thc^otiier courts.' ~Ag<uii, p. l2o, or 
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«far ^iTpojrffr Acatnirai^ or Coi]iprainisaaru» were iucl^ at two par<-, 
ties chose, to cletecmiiie any controversy betwixt .them ; and tn^eM 
ilie law permitted any peison to request^ but obliged bxm to stand 
to whatever they determined, without any farther appeal; and 
tJuTefoi e, as a greater obligation to justice, they took an oath that 
they woidil give sentence without partiality.*’ ' 

It IS evident from a great number of the orations of Deinosthe* 
ties, that all private causes were regularly, and as a matter of 
course, suhiiiitted to some ^tatnfrr)g or other before they were 
heard in the superior courts: hut the following passage showSf 
that neither was it to the icXriptarol alone that they wer^ n0$eB* 
tarih/ suhniittcd, nor always upon oath only to the tSioXXakTrifMOc. 
— k<ii €t fi€v fjii} Kftt wapa ro7s aurov ^tXois, icai vapa ry iiairriry wpo- 
cytorfr/tf cos rovrfivs ctt.' uiro rovs Xoyovs. ijrrotf av fy &(wy 

GnvfuiieiV' vvy h' ^Tnrpeipai pie irficui jcai ikpaKOvrlifii^ 

tcni tptiv^ rovry, rvy vv' avrvu ipevyoyrt rwv yj^itvSopiaprvpiQyf 

TfiltTOvi pky aft'iKfy, atcoytras al/rufy, on^ El ME0’ 'OPKQT TAYTA 
Al AlTIlXt )TiI, Karayy^irovTai r>)c iniTpovfjv' ctpI tov KAHPflfTON 
hiairriTtiv eX6^v. (afterwards and by choice) cal oviky fypfy 
/iiro\w(Tfiodat ruty iyKfkXrjpiruty, itfXe ri)v htaLTavm o* Stcaffrat 4* 
aKoiiffayres, eU ads r^ifke, ravra cal rols rouroy fuXois. cal rp Scat* 
avruiy iyytataay, Demostll. *Yvip ^dvov irpds *A^o/3. 
f^t'vhn/u, p. 861 . 

Vol. 1. chap, xxiii. ** Of the public Judgments. Actions. Ac *^ — 
*rhe modes of proceeding against a criminal were extremely 
various : Aely S’ fero pti/i^va dTroarepeitrOai rod bltrrjt rvj(e7y As 
e^Karrtas fivvarai. itws ovy itrrat rouro; lay iroXXovs iiovs bid rHy 
ydficjy iiri tovs t)btKrfKaras. olov r^s KXoiriis* fji^^iifO'ac. cal (ravrA^wca- 
rrvVcs ; ^Traye. cv ^iXiau bk 6 Klvivvos. dadeviarepos cl ; rocf apy^ov^ 
<riy 4eprfyov, rovro troidavvviy cccivoc* ^o(}^ cal Tovro ; ypd^ov, cara- 
treavroyf cal irlyrjs &y odx dy ^^(pis \iXlat itcriffai ; biKaiov 
t^Xoirijs irpos cal ov Kiyiwevfreis. ovblrepoy (iovXei rovruyi 

ypdef^ov. KaroKrels cal rovro ; e^i^yov. rovruy avblv itrri rd ain’dm 
licmosth. cara ’Avbpor. p, 6'01. 

Vol. I. p. 125. '• ’ATToypa^?/. ” — 'Airgypa^i h sometimes an 

inventory. — tcai poi Xd/3e irpwroy ply T7)y dnoypa^d^ Tavrtiyl^ cal 
Xtyc aoro7( Hircp iKarepos fipwy €y(€u Demosth. Ilpes ILvovim 
p. 1036 . 1. 24. Tocavra roiyvy, i &yope3 4icaaral. ircirovOAs iyut 
vvu ^aiyliTfrov, direypaiffdpijp irpof rovr arparffyovi ravrifp t^p da’O- 
ypa^ifp* Demosth. <^atvtir7r. p. 1043« * 

Vol. 1. p. 125. " EloayyeXia was of three sorts ; the first was 
about great and public ofiences. by which the State was brought 
into danger, &c. — dyavaicrijtraaa t) /SovXj/ dls eyw iarcwcJrftfxvj 
Cal liovfrd pe hieKripijyp cal vjSpioOat oi/K i/c4. dXX” 

4avrdp rdi' bffpnpt rop Tl^fifupdpupop, col roc pdpop rdp ivayp 
tedfrarra et prpdrf €ip rd IcAcvev slaayy^XXciv p«. col rois 

fl^pvrdi'Cff wpoypd^tip ulrf ri^p teplaip cirl 4vo iipkpai As &&covifri cal 
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th¥ hmiordkov^ ii6ri ra weiitf ovk ATreS/iov, icai rU dri - 
%v^ ^^iXtro, Ktti 4/i^ ffVviKo\ff€ Toy €l(nrpdTTO.yTa Kui virtiptTOvyTa 
rfl iHSXci* 'Demoatbrf Kara B^rpy* p. 1151« 

It appears from vrhat iaiinediatel;^ follows, that the Senate hail 
ibe power either of delivering over this ofieniler to one of the 
ordinary courts of justice, or of fining him to the amount of 
' l6A iSs* 4<f« (rals rrtVTaKoaiais.)—^ 

An instance of an eieayyeX/a in the case of a murder occurs in 
'Demostbenes cad* ovs Kuipovs {/ eiernyyeXia IhoOri, /j ci* Ti)t’ 
vfT^p 'Apimap^ov rov Moirj^ov, on elrj ^LKvbqpvy rWeJkrorwfc. 
•— Kura Mei^^ov. p. 664. — In the rase of ill usae;e of an hciicss 
(^iriic\T}poc) in Issetis owk ay etcnJyycWfs irpos Toy <ipxoi‘Tn khi^ov- 
'&dai rt^v iirUXtipov vvo too ccirTroo/rov ovrois vjipiiapfvriVt K^t aKXKjpvy 
avrfit irarp^cuv KaOurrapiytjy ; &XXws re Kai /xoyuv Tovruiy rwy 
tbiKwy dk’iyivyuy rois biitfKoveiy ovffuiv, Kai l^oy ^wv\ufirr4p poifiely 
tals emi^iipou ; ovre yap emripwv r«7« repos rov apyovra ciffayyeXt- 
ais iwe^tv^ ohi* iav ovbefiiay rQy ^ft^wy ol eitrayyeiXayres /icroXd- 
fiwnv, — Super Pyrrhi Ilered. p. 44. ed. Reibkii. 

Vol. I. chap. XXIV. “ Of the private Judgments, Actions, See,** 
With respect to the courts in which the diflereiit causes were 
heard, 1 have already referred to a passage in Dcruostli. 
npot AaKpiToy Trapayp. whiidi throws ftorao light on the subject : 
to that may be added the following : — IrravOol. ?roW drra K’ai ^eoci 
fxoi Sifia ryiraXfi. Ka\ yap alKiay^ K€i\ vppLy^ icni jiiaiuy, Kal npvs 
lirnrXfpovr AStKijfxura* rovreiv elaly ejcAirrov x^ph ai 5/fcai, iced ovrr 
Wp6s rr^y ahrrjy apyfjv^ oM* vrrtp ripuj/idra^y roiy avrUiy, dXX* if pty 
alsfd, ifat rh r^v /3ccu«>p, vpos rovs rei rapaKoyra* ui be rijs i^petas 
Ttphs T&bt iev/aoO^ras* otra h* eh iiriKXijpoys irpos roy Spyoyra* Dc- 
moBth; wp6* llavrcnver. p. PTb*- ‘i(ray yap OetrpoOerat, oi wepi 
erasp^erevf itKd£oyre$, ^<ray be eal uXXoc rpeU’ ets ewtijyvpost e4 ov 
eai 6 eytavrbs hrvpvflos tbyofiu£ero‘ beorepos o /Sao-tXevs, 6 ra rAv 
vp^fayGv coti Aatfiewy bioiKtiy* rphoe d woXifxapyos &c* Argunif 52*. in 
•Orat. 'DeJn. tar* *ArbporiWH3s, 

Vol. I. p. 144. Others arc of opinion that by d KaruSey vofios^ 
DemeBtbene^, vrbose expression it b, meant no more than the 
htwer part of the tablet.— —^Petitus will have Demosthenes 
to tneait no iftoto by d earvOey vopos, than the law which 
beneath, or afterwards in the same oration, is.ctted by Idto-'' 
' Demosthenes < had already recited one law ; 6 idri^v is the one 
next to that before recited. This will be plain to any one who 
O0hslMi»'tbe< whole passage: where Demosthenes, after usiiijj the 
expression 6 pdfios, presently substitutes TON NOMON 

ITON' MtBTA' TAYTA, as equivalent to it,— —In Aristocrat. 
p. 629. J- *«• _ i., 

‘ Vot/KW. 162. ^^{ffoy one hath bribed the Hriiseaii Cmirt, 
or My eahercoiiirt of judioatuva among the .Athenians, or AaCh 
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tailed a senate, or entered into conepimey—dre." In the Drigianll 
(Demosth, Kara 'Iretp, \prvSt>/i, B* p. 1137*) 'Ea*^ m ovnfn'yjTati 
ri)y t)\iatay, rj rS»v htKairrtipiwv ri r&y ^ 

/iovXitv ^trl itajpoioxt^ ')(pijjjLara iiinvt'^ "« • 

- Vol. 1 . p. 16'3. ** !iis evidence shall Suffice^ that oati give Ms 
aKo^^ or what he heard from a person deceased^'* iuco^y iAk 
€ iutTiy ot vofjLOi SQptos /jinpTvp^lp AXXa reOrewros, D^mofitfa. leata 
B. p. 1130. — Our Eni^hsli laws more widely reject all evi- 
dence upon licarssay ; because such evidence is in reality that of a 
person unsworn. 

Vol. 1. p. 1()7. “ I-ct usurers* interest-money Iks moderate/ — 

The coinriif»n rale of interest at Athens was twelve per cent, (one 
drarliuiu iiioiillilv for oiie niiiia.) Timarchiis was so extniva^ant 
as to give eighteen per cent, says iEscliiiics» in Timarch. p. 126'. 

Vol. I. p. i7.3. “ All gciiiitnc citizens> whose estates were 

impaired by litigious suits when Solon entered the Praetorsbip, 
shall have pcrniih&ioii of leaving their estates to whom they will, 
&c/* This IS an unaccountable translation ; the original is,— -ocreA 
hrewolrivro, &art p/yre Aw^tireii' filter hriSiKdffairOcuj ore SciXwv 
€la^ft Apx^y$ eaerow ^i4Oeff0at elvai. 07rtas *ty eSeKp — ir. r. X, 
Deinostli. Kara Iret/i, if/eybo/u, B. p. 1133. The true explanation 
may be seen in Rciske’s notes. 

Vol. I. j). 449 . “ The order of wrestlers was appointed by Iota 
in this inaiiiier, cSrc." 

Sec Lucian's Hermotimus. p. 57^. A. ed. Salmur. Vol. IX* o. if. 

Of their marriageii.'' 

For a curious account of the ceremonies in ancient martfaget 
the reader is referred to pages 318, 31 9» 320, Tom. ill. of Sir 
Heriry Saville's edition of St. Chrysostom : where be will find also 
some ju.st observations on the folly and evil tendency of them* 

Voi. II. p, 295 . ** There is a story of the sophister lletmo- 

crates relating to this custom, that having a woman not very agit- 
able imposed upon him by Severus the K^an Emperor, and being 
asked hSs &vaicoXvTr?}p<a when she toidi off her veil, he ' replied 
^yroXvar^ia /u^y oSy roia^^y Xafi^dyoy^ It WOuU b9 WMTt^prOpir 
ia make ker a present to keep her veil on, unites herfaeo^was^mefre 
i^reenWe,"— — If the true reading be XopjS^Oi^^, eiioie^ or some 
such word is understood: if XapjSuvovTI, Archbishop 

Potter takes eyfcaXyrr^pca in the sense given it by Cselina Bho- 
digkius. • 

VoL n. p. 446. TA iporpkiteSoy, to have eaten at tll4 same 
table, was esteemed an inviolable obligation to friendship, and 4\a' 
" rai VpdsrcSar iropajSa/i^ccf^, to transgress the salt and the taMe, that 
is. To break the laws of hospitality, and to injure one by wtoiti 
any person had been enteytl rth eq, was accounted one Of the 
blackest Of crTsf^s. Hedoe that exaggerating inMrvegallM of 
Demosthenes, Hov dXet; xeO ypctaejai; f^ira ybp 
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8s.) Where is the salt? where ts the hospitable 
labile in ^spiie> of these, he has been the author of these 
troHbhs.'^ 

These la^t words are straiij^cly translated : the passage is in the 
oration of Demosth. irepi itapnirp, p. 400. ruvra yap rpay^iel 
fCepu^y, ** For this he goes about exclaiming in an exaggeratory 
manner/' are the words of Demnstlicnes biniself; irvv b* AXei; rroO 
Tpare^ai; are those of ^chines^ cited ]»y Demosthenes. 


MISCELLANEA CLASSIC A. 

KO. XII 


[Cow^i/ii/eti /ro/n Ao. XLV, p. .52. J 
I. — Metrical lines: — 

Xiliic. IV. 118. eiTfi htxcikorepov TQvrcov hoxzi elvak, Uvreg~ 

V. 2G. ou iroXXaj 7rap€vtyxo6<rai, xot) toT^ i%h xpijtr/jtaiv- — ? 

VI. 92. werav xai rijv p^iXMoo'siv luvafikv xaisXtfrs — 

It is possible that some of the metrical lines extracted by the 
writer from prose authors, may have been, by an oversight, 
cited twice ; if so, the reader will excuse the mistake. 

IL~Knight, in his Prolegomena to Homer, (xxiii.) speaks 
of Helen’s ignorance of the death of her brothers, (II. iii.) as an 
improbable circumstance. It should be recollected, that Helen 
bad been ten years absent from her native country; for Juno, 
io the fourth or Eightli Iliad, speaks of herself as having been 
engaged for ten years in exciting the different nations of Greece 
to war. While upon the topic of Homer, it may nut be amiss 
to notice an objection which has been made to the probability of 
his history, on the ground that the numbers of the Grecian army 
at Troy, if computed as Thucydides proposes, by multiplying 
the numjber of vessels by the supposed average number of men, 
ar^ greater than could by any possibility have been assembled in 
the actual state of Greece; being, as is alleged, equal or greater 
thaiii .tlfe numbers assembled at Platsea, to repel the later inVaiiitbii 
o( Pej[m^ . It may be answered, tliat, in the latter case, Thebes, 
witti all Bosotia, .except Piataea, and the populous province of 
Tlliessaly;, .were enlisted in the Persian cause, and that Aigos, ^ 
one of thf powerful states of Greece, remained neutral ; 
and that, notwitfastaiiding this, and perhaps some other 'trifling 
deduct!^ ^ which W|r inaj,/po,l.recollect, (be balance of numbers 
was in favor of ifae army at Platasa, when compared with that 
of Troy. 
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' III> — A writer in the Quarterly Review, Vol. »ii. pp. 6 ^d 5 ., 
menltons a translation of the Iliad by Mac]>her90tif the editor 
of Ossian, executed in a singular metro-probaic style . — 1 re- 
meniher to have seen a translation of the same poem, ^vritten in 
blank verse, but, by a singular fancy, printed after the manner 
of prose. It was the one set up in opposition to Pope’s, men- 
tioned in Johnson’s Life of Broome or Fenton. 

IV. — Tlic following are instances in Homer, more or less 
probable, of an adaptation of a name to the character of the in- 
dividual to whom it IS given: — uio; ^apoveto 
r avaxToq (on the principle o.f “ Matre piilcbra filia pulehrior”). 

nnd (heralds) — 0 I 05 ^povhio (OcL iv.)~ 

'Pfifj.Kig Tepirtothr^g (the minstrel) Od, xxii. 330, .is 

used as an epithet to Aoilogy ib. S 7 f>.) — In the eighth book of the 
Odyssey, the names given to the Phseacians who engage in the 
race, llovreogy Tlgaop^vc^ '/fva/3>}(r/yscti;, &Lc. alluding to the mari- 
time pursuits of die Flueacian people, ina\ remmd us of the 
ovo/Aaro^rorfa of Dibdin the song-wnter, ami fus Bon Bowsprits, 
'I'om 'Farpawliiis, 8 ce. 8 cc. 

V, — \\c have heard it laid down as a canon, that when the 
particle que is lengthened at the beginning of the second foot 
of a I iatin heroic hexameter, the word which succeeds it begin- 
ning with a single consonant, (us in V^irgiTs l^imindque laiirus- 
qiie dei,”) that consonant is iiiuformly a liquid (as in the above 
instance). VVe believe this to be almost uniformly the case, at 
least in Virgil, who indulges in these and other liberties more 
than any of his successors in the heroic line ; one exception, 
however, (\vc know not whether it is a solitary one) occurs in 
the twelfth iEneid : 

Chloresquc, Sybarimque, Darctnque, Therbilochumque— 363. 

Thus- also Ovid, in the Fable of Pentlieiis in the Meta- 
morphoses -Patresque popiilique — * 

VI. — Qiii rebcllantium fiicrit furor, vclliinc intelligi potent, 
quod in usum novae classis tecta domusqiic resciderunt,'etc.-^in 
tormentonim vincula malronae crines suos contulerunt/’ Flor. 
ii. 2 d. (he is speakpig of the preparations fnade by the citixens 
of Carthage for the third Punic war). Compare with this, an 
anecdote related by a wnter in the Quarterly Review, in com- 
memorating the sacrifices made by the Prussian people in 1813, 
on behalf of their country, when endangered by FVench aggres- 
sion- An anecdote of a Silesian peasant girl deserves to be 
recorded, as it shows tlie geficrA feeling which pemded 'th^ 
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'«duntrt-:'^W6ile' hei* neighbotirs and family were contributing 
iri diffSmnI ways to the €i^pen$ea of tlic war, she for some time 
tras in' the greatest distress at her inability to manifest her pa- 
as she possessed nothing which she could dispose of 
for that purpose. At length the idea struck her^ that her hail , 
'Which was of great beauty', and the pride of her parents, might 
be of some value, and she acctrrdiiigly set off one morning pri- 
•vately for Rreslau, and disposed of her beautiful tresses for a 
couple of dollars. The hair-dresser, however, with whom she 
had ncgociated the bargain, licing touched with the girl’s con- 
duct, reserved bis purchase for the nianufaclurc of bracelets aiifl 
Other ornaments ; and as the story became public, he in the end 
sold so many, that he was enabled, by this fair maiden’s locks 
*aloiic, to subscribe a hundred dollars to tlic exigencies of the 
:Siale.’* Quarterly Review, Vol. xiii. Art. Gentz on the Fall of 
J^russia, p. 436, note. 

VII. — We knojy not whether it has ever been observed, that 
4he Odyssey is divisible into six parts, each con^ailnng four 
books, and embracing a separate scries of action : the first com- 
prising the Voyage ot Telemachus to Pylus and Spaita, with its 
causes ; the second (fpoLiax)^) the adventures of U ly&ses in 
Pbaeacia ; the third, the history of his wanderings subsequently 
to the taking of Troy ; the fourth, the events in Ithaca previous 
to his revisiting his city and palace ; the fifth, bis adventures 
with the suitors ; and the sixth, their slaughter, with its causes 
wild consequences. Perhaps the remark is not worth making ; 
wre propose it, however, to those who are interested in the ques- 
tion respecting the composition of the Homeric poems. 

VIII. — Is it a well-founded observation, that among scholars 
•educated at our English Universities, a critical knowledge of 
Greek is more frequent than a similar acquaintance with Latin i 
If so, is it to be accounted for by the circumstance, that it is 
not till the time at whi^h persons generally enter the Universi- 

,^at. the mind acquires such a conforniatioii as to be capa- 
ble of entering, with any satisfaction, into the minutias of con- 
atrnction and phraseology ; combined with the fact, (so far as 
it ia auch) that the 'Latin lai^uage is more especially cultivated 

our public schools, and the Greek at our ’Universities? This, 
to use 'nume’s phrase, is nothing more than a doubtful ablu- 
tion of a doubtful doubt.” 

IX. -— >It l^peps,.nQt uiifrcqueotlj[, in the poems of Homer, 
that after a proposition been stat^ in ^ pvMcular Unc, the 
next line begins with a quali^ation, or eipUnation, or additional 
description, in the shape of an epithet, adverb, or participle ; 
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lliis opening word being itself followed by a statement of the. 
cause of such qualiBcaiion, &c« or something similar. We sus- 
pect that this peculiarity has been frequently overlooked by the 
commentatorji ; and wo make the observationi because we think 
that the sense of some passages might peihaps be better under- 
stood, and the punctuation improved, by an attention to it. tint 
we have no time to say more on this subject. We shall only, at 
present icfer to II. xi. S^i!8. xvii. C71- xviii. 20. Od. vi* 
xvii. 450. XX. fjl. xxiii. 319. 331. lies. 102. l7o. also 9. 
if genuine. 

X. — Parallel passages continued. — 

1. Ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of 
my reproof : L also will laugh at youi calamity, i will mock 
when 3 our fear cometh ; — then shall tliey rail upon me, but 1 will 
not answer; they shall seek me eaily, but they shall not find 
me : for tliat they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear 
of the l.<oid. Piovcrbs, chap. i. v. 25, 20, 28, 29 . 

Thus iKhchylus, speaking of the wicked liian in distress; 

xaXsT 8* uxoiovTUs oy- 
8ev iv Syc'S'aXsI re Si'va* 
yeXy 8* 6 Sa/jxojy It’ devS^i 9ep|u>oypyy** — ■ 

j^]scli. Eumcn. 555. ed. Glasg. 

2. ju.to'&j to^/tijv, oo-tij wfekslv vargoev 
ftgdlhc f^veirai, jxeyaXa 81 ^kiTrreiy 
xa) To^ijUrOy auTw, Tp ToXsi 8’ afjt,iiy(Uvov^ 

Aristopli. Kan. 1404. inveiniz. 

’^I'hiis a well-known modern satirist, speaking of a certain mi 
Jiistry : 

Those hack’d and tainted tools, so foully fit 

For the grand artisan of mischief , 

So useless ever but in vile empjoy. 

So weak to save, so vigorous to destroy ! 

Intolerance, a Satire (by T. Moure.) 

3. ft€y«? yif iWavo^ (Sporwv 

jvsgSa Ailsch. Chbepli. 273. Giasg* 

This resembles the oracle given to the Glendoveer, in the twen- 
tieth Canto of the Curse of Kehama : — 

Go» ye who suffer, go to Yamen’s throne ; 

He bath the remedy for every woe : 

He setteth right whatever is wrong below. 



viOO The Tillas of Cicero, 

4. TUq cQnchuliiig. simile in the follow ing passuge (quoted by 
Colert^e. as one of the mottos to the second section of his 
it Friend/* from a piece entitled Motion to the Parliament of 
Kogland concerning the Advancement of Learning/* by J. H. 
conjectured by Coleridge to be John llall) lesembles the Iea((- 
iiig, idea in several passages formerly quoted by Mr. Seager and 
the piesent writer, in (heir respective collections of parallel 
passages ; — 

“ \Ve cannot but look up with reverence to the advanced 
natures of the naturalists and nioialists in highest repute amongst 
ns : and wish they had been heightened by a more noble prinei- 
ple, which had crowned all their various sciences with the prin- 
cipal science, and in their brave stiayings aiter truth help! them 
to better foitunc (Iran only to meet wiUi her handinaids, and 
kept them from the fate of Uly«»ses, who, wandering through 
the shades, met all the ghosts, yet could nut see the queen.** 

Coleridge’s Friend, Vol. ni. p. 67. 

CMCILIUS AIETELLUS. 


THE VILLAS OF CICERO. 


TVometioijs W'cre the villas which Tullius possessed in various 
parts of Italy. Middleton states that, according to some, he 
was owner of no fewer than eighteen ; hut he is silent as to hia 
authority. Exclusive of his house on the Palatine, I have never 
been able to make out more than ten : a number sufficiently 
considj^rable, and whicl^it may be questioned whether the Ro- 
man emperors exceeded, or even equalled. On this account 
some have thrown 'out suspicions injurious to his reputation ; 
but dexterous forsooth must he have been, if, with his multi- 
plicity of vocations, he could have found time to turn fortune- 
litinfer, and cajole people out of their estates. Some of his 
country-houses he no doubt built; and it is probable that single 
men of respectability, aware of his high merit, and having no 
descendants of their own, made him their heir J 


* Confirmed, X see, by his own words, Phil. II. c. 16 . 
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The VilkiH of Cicero. 

Middleton iieems to contradict liimsetf, when having atated 
on the authority of Seneca, that the Komans usually built their 
villas on hills^ he proceeds to look upon Grotta-Ferrata as occu* 
p>iiig the site of the Tusctllaii villa, situated under the bills 
between Frascati and Albano.* But the monastery of Ruffi- 
nella, lately occupied by Jesuits, but now by Lncien Buona- 
parte, more likely stands oti the 7\isciilan retre.it of Cicero. 
JNothing can be conceived iitier than the landscape commanded 
by this enviable spot, 7^he coriidor is tilled with mutilated in- 
scriptions and busts found iii the ruins ot the city above. One 
of them is inscribed 

DIPHILOS 

POETKS: 

probably the tragic poet nieiitioued by C:lc:o, as having lam- 
pooned Pompeius at the Apoliinanaii games.^ 

Ascending the hill by a tine shrubbery, the chief ornament of 
which is a very perfect sitting statue, most hk^ely of the orator, 
and recently found in the ruins of I'lisciilutii by the proprietor, 
we reached the site of the ancient city. Consideiable remains 
of the theatre and public aqueduct have been unearthed, and the 
guide told me that some leaden pipes and tiles have been found 
with the orator's name inscribed.^ 

Close to where they w^ere excavated, and a few paces from the 
amphicheatie, there are magnificent ruins, which bear the charac- 
ter of the buildings of the latter period of tlie republic. They 
consist of a long crypto-porticuSf wliich communicated w^ith 
several chambers ; traces of which are still visible. It is pretty 
obvious that there was another story. They have been culled, 
time immemorial, La Sruo/a dt Cicerone ; and, with every pro- 
bability on their side, may be contemplated us the remains of 
the Academia Tusculana^ which we need no longer look for at 
Grotta Ferrata, as Middleton imagined, or even at La Riiffincl- 
la; but rather on the declivity of the* hill facing the Alban 
mount — that mount so majestically apostrophised in the Pro 
Milone! 


• Near Grotta-FerrAa, Iremaikcd several miignificciit planes, the dp- 
sceodants, perhaps, of those luider which Cotta, Crassus, and Sca^vola, 
discussed the qualifications of an orator. De Oral. I. 8. 

^ Ludis Apollinanbiis Diphdus Poeta la noslrum Pompcium petu- 
lanter invectus est.'' Ad Att. 11. ep. 19. 

’ Perhaps tlioy conveyed the Aqua Crahra for whieh he paid an annual 
rent to tlic I'lisriilans; " cgo Tusculanis pro aquaCrabra vectigal peu- 
daiii.” Ill Rull. 3. 
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The ViUaHof Cicertr. 

* Voa enim jam^ Albani tumuU^ atquc luci, iiiquairip int- 
ploro el obtestor, vosque, Albanorum ubruta; arau, sacioruin 
"populi Romani sociae et aequales> quas ille prteceps amentia, 
caeab, prostratisque sanctissimis lucis, substructionum insanis ino> 
libus oppresserak ; vestrs tum arai, vestrac reKgionea vigueruiit*, 
vestra vis valuit, quam Ule otnnt scelere polluerai : tuque ex tuo 
edito monte Latiaris sancte Jupiter, ciijiis ille lacus, neinora, 
finesque ssepe omni nefario stupro et scclere luurul&rat, aliquan- 
do ad eum punieiiduni oculos a|>eraistis : vobis illaa, vobis, veslro 
ill conspectu scrac, aed justa^ tamon ct debila* pceiidc soluta* 
aunt.’' 

As we descended from tlie Telegoni juga parricifJ^p, a loud 
clap of thunder burst with fracas from the steeps where the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaru formerly stoocl ; the welkin behind 
Tusculum was shrowded m blacky while a strong ^leani of light 
was poured full on the ruins of the Acad^ntia, 'k'he striking 
accidents of the landscape corresponded with the recollections 
of him whose favorite retreat was^the object of our visit; im- 
mortalised as it Ts by those philosophical disputations, which the 
common consent of the learned wrorld classes among the most 
valuable nioiiuincnts ot Konian literature. Tullius mdeed is no 
where greater than at Tusculanum. Common statesmen atui 
lawyers, on retiring into the couiiliy, are obliged to renovate their 
hearts with light reading, or family chit-chat. 11 is unbenduigs 
were with Socrates, Pluto, Aristotle, Epkurus, and Zeno. 

In a second visit to La Uuffinella, when the Tusculati 
groves appeared in the g«*iy livery of spring, 1 caused a faithful 
copy of the profile of the abovu-mentioiicd statue to be taken, 
w'hich is here given, llie more 1 consider it, the more 1 am in- 
clined to think It a Cicero. 

The classical retreat of 1^ RufGncIia has been celebrated in 
some racy stanzas of, the sixteenth century, with which we will 
take a* farewell of Tusculanum, and its present proprietor; for 
the Venusian whispers: 

Nt temper udum Tibur^ et JEsulte 
Dechre amtempleru arvum, et 
*Telegoni juga immcida. 

I. 

Sii Ic porte del vecchio Tusculano, 

Neli' aho monte sta la Uufljnclla; 

J/empito de It venli soilia in vaiio ; 

Qiiivi si gode ogn’altra co5a bella; 

JVlonn, cainpagoe, c il Lazio Komano 
Domina, come Sole ogn’ ultra stclla. 

La vista, Tana, Tacqur, i luiiii, c Tombre, 

JL'aiino ch’ogni irav.r.dio qui si sgombre. 
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n. 

Sopra un ameno poggio antlcfie tnura 
Con mirabil disegiio, e arte rara, 

Sublciitan TtidUicio^cha non cura 
Caldu> ne g«loy a con la visu caca, 
niinira t collt intorno^ ^ U.ptaaura, 
ll mar Tirrouo^ e fa Cittk preclara 
D\ Homa, ii gran Suratte, e le colli no 
>cruhbsinic e grate Tiburtine* 

III. 

Spira quivi dal lueido oricnte 
Aura suave, e porUal ciei spleiidoie; 

La tramoiitaiia sc ne vien suvente 
i^urguiulu intornu o^uid.iiiausu hiiiiiurc, 

Ma dill nuttiirno e tacit’ uccidctilc 
Suave sfura il vento, c letnpra Fhoi^e. 
li mezzo giorno cun allegra facca. 

Cun ruuo c Taltro veiilu ivi s’aLLfatcia. 

IV. 

O dcsiato arventurato colle, 

Che dL lidlo habltar sci si dotatu ! ' 

La fama Tusculanaogn’ unu estollc ; 

11 Tusculano cielo a UUti u gvaiu, 

A Tillcantiche Lilor gluria tulle; 

L’anac la terra Than Uatu csaltatu! 

Ll conviciuii cancu i TramunUui 
Vcngoiio a ribtorarsi e farai sani.* 

With regard to the Abtiiran vilU, Wollins^ in Itis Luiium Vc^ 
iit$, gives a view of some itiiiis, <]uas,” to use lus worik^ 
rcliquiati villse Ciceroiiis recto dixeris.’’ They stand oi* a 
small island at the mouth of the rivulet which flows by Astura^. 
a town of Phoenician origin, as its name implies. Ciceio, in one 
of his letters, says: ’^est his locus umumus, qui et Cjrcciis et 
Antio aspic! potest.” The bad character of the people deters 
strangers from visiting Astuia, as it did myself, not without 
regret ; for this letrcat was the scene of the orators afilictioii oa 
the death of his daughter. Wandering among the thickets^rooi 
morn to even, pbilosopliy seems to have afforded him but slight 
consolation : in hac solitiidine careo omnium colloquio, cuni- 
que mane in sylvam me abstriisi deusam ct asperam, non cxco 
iude ante vesperam. Secundum te, nihil ampins solitudiiie ; in 
ea mihi omnis scriao est cum litcris ; ciini tamcn iuterpellat 
fletus, cut ropiigno quoad possum, sed adliuc pares non suniiis.’*^ 
The site of what is called the Ciccrouiau villa at Aiitium, 


Fabrizio Lc Dclizic Tusculanc. Roma. 1596. * Ad Att. Xll. cp. 15. 
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. wbicb contHioed hU beM librurj^^ W Uid dowo bj SickUr in bia 
topography of I^tiuin. 

^ Aa forihe Formian villas, (mperior et hiferior^) the site of 
the tirsi is not pretended to be known ; but the keeper of the luu 
at,Mola di Gaels, called la villa </i Civerone^ wlieie we bieak- 
fasted, not fail lu carry you tbroiigh Ins oiange and lemon 
orchard, to an ancient bath supported by columns oi a got>d sl)ie, 
and one of the most perfect ot the Roman rums; uhich, at Ins 
suggestion, L suppose, we must dignify with the title of ] i/Zo. 
F^rmianoi inferior is ruder a. The substructions of the town of 
Fornuae aie hard by seen every \Yhere undei the waves. 

As 1 embaiked at Haiie, neai the tomb of Agrippina, to 
cross over to Piizzuoli, on a fine stui-light evcimi^, winch 
brought to recollection one ol the finest* passages ot racitus,‘ 
the guide pointed to a bill above the J^iicrme lake, now leclnceil 
to the siae of a pond, and winch he called the site of the Ciiman 
villa ; if so, it was nut more than a mile tiinn the Puttoiuiij of 
which twelve or thirteen arches arc sull seen on the side next 
the vineyard, and, intermixed as they are with trees, are very pic- 
turesque seen from the sea. These ruins are about one iinle 
from Puzzuoli, and have always been styled Ij jivademiu di 
Cicerone* Plinius is very i ircumstantial in the desi ii]>tioii of 
the site: ab Avenio lacti Piiteolos teiideiiubus iiiipoMU Into- 
ri/' The classical traveller will not finger tliat the Puteulaii 
villa is the scene of some of the orator’^ philosophical works. 
1 searched in vain for the mineral spring coinineniorated by 
Laurea Tullius, in the well-known complimemary verses pre- 
eerved by Plinius ; for it was eflfaced by the convulsions which 
the whole of tins tiact experienced in the sixteenth century, so 
poetically described iii Gray’s hexameters.^ 

It would appear, from several passages in Ins letters, that 
Cicero was very partial to these enchanting slioies ; but he 
compiams to Atticus of the frequent iiitiusion of idle visiters : 

* Descriptive of the murder of Agnppina by Nero, “ norfrm sidenbus 
illuBtrem, et placido man quietam, quasi cunvincnuhiin ad sceliis Di 
praibiicre." The rriltctiun of the starh, too, in the rippling wa^e?, tc- 
iflinded me of something more pleasing; • 

itiile luiii.ini VcncTcm gtiida* per httora Bahe, 

Ilia uaiare lacus cum lainpade ji*s«%it Aiiiurcin. 
f)unj natat, algentes cecidit .scintilla per iinda«« ; 
lllQC vapor ubsit aejuas; quicuiiquu naUvu, anravit'. 

Frag. 1 lie. Auct. 

^ Nec prociil infelix sc tollit in acthera Gaurus, etc. 
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O loca ceteroqui valde expatefMfa,’ interpellaatium auten 

multitudin^ pcne fugienda/'* 

Among numerous exctirsioiis made m the environs of Naples, 
I crossed to the little island of nour called Nesita, rarely 

visited, and resembling in shape a Greek theatre ; tempted to 
go thither by the recollection that in the most criticfli period cKT 
the republic, the orator had a rendezvous there ividt Brntuot 

Noiiis Quint, veni in Puteolanum ; postridie iens ad BnilUiii, 
jn Nesidem htec scripsi. Bruto tus litene gratae eraot; M 
vnim apiid ilium miiltas horas in Neside.”^ The whole of this 
island belonged to Liiciillus. Jt is worth while to visit tho 
castle, which rommands one of the best view's of the Puteolan 
bay. Here your eye may range over the promontory of Mise^ 
nuin; moic mtoresting as having been the retreat of Cornelia, 
motlicr of the Gracchi, than the occasional residence of 
ciillus and Tiberins. Beyond are the fertile and populous isles 
of Ischia and l*roci(!a ; tlie Hist, the temporary abode ofVit- 
loria Coloniia, the accomplished and e\cellent marchioness of 
Pescara: a little above the now desolate stands JUmtli, 

where the orator and Ilortensius went through their philosophic 
cal exercises together ; 5 while neatly in the midst of the bay, 
the sea still foaius round a black stone, part of the foundation 
of the pharos to tlie l^ortus Jahus, A century or less will 
probably efface the scanty remains of one of the noblest works 
of the Augustan age ; but it will exist for ever iii the sonorous 
lilies of Maro: 

“ An portus nicmorcm, Hicnuoipic adrlita clauslra, 

Atquc indignatum inagnis stridonbus a;quur ; 

.Tiilia qua ponto longc sonat uricU refuso, 

Tyrrhenusque frctis iaimtttitur a;stus Avltih'i 

With regard to the Pompeian villa of Cicero, llie learned 
Abate Romanelli, in his journey from ^Naples to Pompeii, 
thinks that the house near the street of the Tombs, above that 
of Marcus Arriiis l>iomedes,is the villa in question.^ He founds 
his opinion on a passage of the Academical Question, entitled, 
LucuHuSy in which the orator, discussing the senlirneuts of 


' Ad Att. XVI. ep. 16. * Ad Att. XVI. ep. 1. 

3 Qiiibus de rt^bus et alias s<c*pe nobis tniilta quasita, ct di^piitatasunt, 
et quondam in Uortensii villa, qua? est ad Baiilos. Acad. It. II. 

llurten^iiis was a Ircqiicnt vi‘'iler at th'e'Cuman villa; which wa't often 
crowded witli couipdiiy : liahcrniis in Cutnano quaM pusillam llomam. 
Ad Air. V. ep. 2. 

* Viri«if;io d*iKapoli.i Ponqien. Nap, 1B17. 
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Epieurut respecting the sentesf witli' LucuHus in im villa at 
jRa(i/K'tbus speaks : ego Catuli Cumanutn ex hoc toco video, 
Pompeiaiiufii non cemo ; ncque quidquam interjectum est quod 
<Aslct, sed ititeiidi longius acies non potest* O praeclarutii 
|^6s{>cctufn ! Puteolos videiniis, at faimiiarcin iiustnim Avia*- 
tiuiti in portico Neptiini ambuluiitem non videnuis,” lie could 
then, observes Ronianellt, see from Rauli, a village near the 

f >roniontory of Misenum, the Ciiinaii villa of Cutiilus to Ins 
eft, and the town of Puteoli on the opposite side of the bav; 
but he could not descry his Pompeian villa ; not that any thing 
hitervened, sed' quia intendi longius acies non poiesL Now of 
all the houses in Pompeii, this is the only one yet discovered 
that commands a view of the site of Uauli in the distant haze. 
Here, then, continues the Abate, wc nuiist place his villa. In- 
genious as this conjecture is, it must be remembered, that only 
one^fifteenth of Pompeii has been yet iinearthecl; and, pcihnps, 
if die excavation^ arc continued nearer the sea, the discovery of 
his villa may yet be ascertained by existing muiiumeiiLs. I cei- 
tifiled that llomanelii is light with regard to the \iew both at 
Baiili and Pompeu. i^e it as it may, the house contains a 
spacious cellar well-stored with flagons, standing as they were 
left, but filled with ashes from Vesuvius, which are still icddish 
from -the crimson juice, A flight of staiis(a great rarity in the 
houses at Pom{>eii) leads to a galleiy inlaid with Mosaic. Piag- 
nients of white maible lie scatteied about. 

The classical traveller as he sur\e}s from this terrace the 
azure expanse of the Ncapoiilon gulph, bounded by Cu.stella- 
niare, where the elder Phnms dropped down sullbeattMl, by 
Capri, and capo Miseniim, will hardly refrain from exclaiming 
with the orator : O prteilamm prvspectmi ! 

C. KELSALL. 


CRITTCAI. REMARKS 

* 

Ow of Sappho, AketuSy and fUcsichorus, 

rUULlSUIiD IN THE MUSKUM CRITICUM. 

SAPPHO. 

I. — Line 19- Read Sstn-iol t’ uliKrjri \ The remains of 
this reading may be traced in tlie various corruptions of the 
mianuscript^. The error aiose probably from not perceiving 
Ahnl the woid W.'H divided al the end of the line. 
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If.— Line 10. The editor would read t^iScSjpGjxttxsy for ftro&r- " 
tp£fji.w 9 v, but Catullus translates it tenues sub artus Flamfna 
/liMunat. 

Line IG. Read (fetlvofiai^ [*ArSiJ] The writer who quotes 
tfie passage would probably oniit* only a proper iiaine^ as 
iieitig nothing to his purpose. The poetess suiely .could not 
conclude a stanza with a woid so iiisigiiilicant, that it might be 
omitted wilhout delrinient to the sense. "The names of all 
Sappho’s favoiites have been preserved ; and the only one which 
will suit the measure is sec xxxi^ xxxii. 

VllL Should probably be arranged llius : 
xijvoi 8’ upoL vavreg 
.Kup^f^iTt* e^ov xa) 
apatraVTO Be TTttpLxav 
£crAa Tfitf ^afji^pco. 

This passage is quoted by two ditroienl u in this very order, 
and in these very words. It is not piobable that both should 
have made the same omissions and niveisKU^. li is taken from 
the '£vidaAa|xioc, and the measure is analogous to many other 
Iragments from the same poem. 

XL— The drift of this beautiful fiagnient seems to have been 
tnisuiidei stood. It was peihaps addiebsed to some coy favorite 
of the poetess ; Propeitius probably took the following short 
pueni from this fragment ; 

Scribant de tc alii, vcl sis ignotn, Ucebit ; 

Ludet, qui sterili semiiiu poiiit huino. 

Omnia, nnbi, tecum uiio inuneiu lecto 
Auferet exU^mi>fiineris utra dies ; 

Et tua tiansibit conteiiiiicns ossa viator, 

JNec dicet, Ciiiis bsec docta puclla fuit. 

XLir. — Rc^d T6 fbi re, which misprpit -occurs clsewfa^^rc. 

XLLJI. — Read $vpvp<£ iriBsg kwropymoi. 

LX. — This fragment and LX XVI. are both iv rtp itifixrif 
rwv ^/rA 0 y, and are probably so near as to illustrate each other. 

LX XX. and XCl. are probably adjoining fragments frpiii 
the * 

LXXXVll. may be arranged Cfius : 

eyfioy 8* 

TOVTO (TUVOiBa. 

This and LX XX 11. should be placed among the first ten frag* 
iiieuls. 

LXXXIX. — Read o-ol S’ eyd Mfjxig em ^wff,ov atld 
perhaps it should follow VI* * 
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In lliis able edition of the fragments^ \vc may perhaps detect 
the Ifihguage of a foreigner, by iU being too JSolic. 

Ahcmvs. 

XI- — Read %ip<rto for nig <ra>, 

XlV.-^This fragment is repeated, XIjVII. and a fiagmeitt 
referred to in the note on Sappho XXX. is omitted. 

XVIII. — Line 3 may be read 

i^et 8* Jx TreraAciDU iSioc rem^ [utto twv flrrepaiv] 
where AHioi is put for rite uv : it seems that it was written hj 
mistake oBs a, and then corrupted to make the two parts signi- 
ficant. 

XX. — For xoLXice^ei>^u; pci haps xiKxotAu6ou$. 

LXXXV.' — Alcaeus tells the attendants to shed 
xura rSg voXXoi netioiarct^ xepa\a$ 

Xtti T«> TToXiw (rruSeos. 

wUch is not so violent a change fiom the original. 

STEsrciiouus. 

L 2« — Read in one lino 

Opderxenf ’AjULftetpaof, axovn Si vUutrev MeKaaypog. 

III. l.~Arrange thus : 

'yieAiO^ 8’ *TnzpmlScf^ Sinus io’xurifium 
^6(reov, ofgu 8i* cSxsuvolo 

ntpuuus aflxotS* Upug nor) jSivSeu voxros ^psp^vSis, 

TTOTi jxijrl^ge, xoupiSluv t’ uKo^Otf, waT- 
Sus T6 (p/Xoaj* 0 8* is 0^(70$ 8a<^'vai<ri xaracrxiov- - 
'irocrcri na\s ^ios> 

IV. 1. —Arrange thus : 

' oSpfHu TwSipeus^pii^- 

m &wu(r$ Ssoio’i, fitus KonglSog AaQcT ^ntoScigou* 
x§ha Kopum p^oXaxrupLevu StyafMtus rpiyup^ovs re ri^ijcri, 

Xol kmui^vopas^ 

IV. 2. — Arrange thus: 

m\Kx xuSwvitx [uu\a notippinroov voTi oitppov umxn, 

^ iroXXa 8s fwppivu fuXXu, 
xad pc^hous o-refuvovc, Jwv re kogcevlSas oSAus^ 

V. 1 , 2.— <9i5x fcTT erupf^og Aoyog oSrt>g* 

o3 ydg e^ug iv 

vipkAf Iv^TlXfAOif, ou8’ 4XM nipyup^u Tpoiuc^ 

Tpweg 8* a3 ToV 7(r«v, 'KX«y>)c e»Ooi>Xoy ej^ovTs.;. 
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On Iht fP'oi'd SUva, or SSylva. 

palinodia of Stesichotus was taken in a literal sense by 
Viiaiiy of the ancients ; it seems to have been a Iiiimorous and 
mocking aggravation of the original satire. Horace bas imitated 
it in his address to Canidia, with great effect : 

* Paratus expiare, seu poposceris 

Centum juvcncos ; sive mehdaci lyra ' 

Voles honari^ tu pudica, tu probe. 

Infamis Helenas Castor offensus vieem, 
i'Vnter(|ue inagiii Caslorisj victi piece, 

Adointa vrid rcddidcre luniina. 

j:. f. b. 


ON TIIK WORD SIl.VA, <>R SYLVA. 


\ HE question respecting the orthography of Si/lvft, which baa 
been icncwcd by an inlelligentx writer in Classical Jouraal, 
XI-V. JO — 1 ., may be decided by the production of the fol- 
lowing uLithorities : — 

Ny/va laidoro 17» 6. vtdetur dici quasi Xv/iwa a 
Jjignumf quia in ea ligna c;edantiir. Sed est ab spiritu 

aspero in s converso, quomodo ab est Sei ; ab Semis, 

iiisiiperque inserto v consono; qua ratioue ab "dopvog est iioer- 
fius, ab egog, Scrvus^ Pieiius ad Eel. 4, quod in vett. libb. 
Silva scribatur per i, putat Silvam a silendo dictam esse, quia 
sit Locus silens, Sed interdum u in i coiivertitur, quomodo a 
iTTwros est Stipes, a Fri^o, &c. Itaoue et similiter in 

vett, libb. legas ISimfa, Limja, Mirtus, CigNus, et similia. 
Nec obstat signibcationis diversitas. Nain SA)} ap. Horn. ali« 
quoties legas pro Sylva, eodemqiie lociltus modo Herodlan. et 
quidani alii, qui prosa scripsere. Indeque est, quod Macrob* 
Somn. Scip, 1, 12. Sylvestrcoi tumuUum interprelatur^ f/y&A. 
Etiam in Cyrilli Glossis legas : *'Tai 3 Iv ogserr Sylva, Nemtis.* 
a. J. Voss. Etym. L. L. • 

Silva^ i l^atincf scribunt Pierius, Gifanius, Manutius, idqim 
defend! posse Pontacus in Euseb. opinatur. Eorum ratio, quia 
sit a silendo, Rectm scriptionis ratio incbnciiina. ^am ubi 
sunt aves garrulo), quadrupedea clamitaiit, boant, rudunt, ru- 
giiiTit, ubi virgulta somniia silvis, ubi strepitant frondcs, ventua, 
siletitium lu clamas ? Amat profecto, ainat aspera acoentiun* 
ciilu in s demigiaic, ‘EAAoi, Selli ; fSoj, Sedes Sus> aUaque 
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sexceftla^: sic Silva, cum digamnio ililolum. Hcbraci, scio« 
Q^lCnrii Silvm, ct Saltus ex t£nn> quid postea? GifanUia 
Si6a& i l^tiart nunc ab omnibus scribi clamat. Vineti iu Floruifi- 
illn sunt : Undeunde origiiiem tr^at Silva per vocalem Lattnnn^. 
dicere^ scribercqiie soleo^ et iiide Silvios illos, Silvanum Deiin:, 
fiiivestretn Mi^sam, et qusecumque alia nomiim iiobis Silva 
peperit primam sillabam retineiitia. Sic cnini ilia in antiquis 
exemplaribus nionumentisqiie i^tinis sciipta rcpeiio. Sic 2'iX- 
fiSct, St^.vtog, scribiiiitur in Siiida^ Zonani^ Plut. Strab. 

i^pud Plqt. Sylla 2'iXj3if>v J^oci iionien cst. Ciofanusm Metam. 
1. testatur libris Mss. omnibus Silvas per i 1/atiniim esse. 
Maro: Si canimus silvas, silvan stnt ronsule digiia\'’ Cl. Daus* 
quii Antiqui Noviqiic Ijutii Oithogiapbica 2, QOO. 

Caute Gr. hlteras Jyatini tractant. Sunt niilen) v, 9, h, f, 
quiP tantiim in iis verbis sunt respiciendu*, qiioiimi mam- 
lesta ex Gr. pc^titn cst dcrivafm; non a eonjoctura nugaeium 
Grammaticoruin. , Sic i/ male ad.-iuntiiin est in Sj/dus, St/nce^ 
TVS, Tf/rOy quiv nullo modo siinl ex Greecia : dubie in retcris, 
Syiva, {Sylva band dtibie fst ab oAi], nam spiiitie; asper a Lat. 
in s miHaiur, ul 5j, Su', Senn, tfeoj,*, Sedes, ef, Sex, OTrsp, 
Skper, epirw, Serpo, Sal to. Vlciimann.) JIt/ems, Stylus, 

Clypeus, Jficlytus, Lacryma : (adde Oiyter, Ocymme, ab wKvg, 
qyamqilam melius scribitur Ociter, Omsime, s. Odssame, v. 
Corte a<V Sallust. B. J. 25. p. 538. Plura collegit ad liunc Cel- 
larii locum ilUistrandum J. Schulz, in Florum Sparsione p. 15C. 
H’aifes.) et si hsec essent ab uXij, Sco, ykifo), arukog, xkuTOg, Si- 
HfVw, (quod tamen non omnibus est liquidum,) tamen recepta. 
mu 4ta Bunt, et Lat. civitate doiiata, ut tamquam nata in Latio^ 
non ut Gr. ct pcregrina^ censeantur. (Iiiimo veio quia sunt 
Grsecorunij sunt scr. per y. Excipc tamen hidutus, quia est 
Lat. 'Alias enim etiam scr. esset Tiranuvs pro Tyrannm. Heu- 
mann. At enim Etymologia saepc fallax cst, et ortliographia, 
teste "QuinctiK 1,7. c&nsiietudini servit, ideoque ssepe miitata 
est. Major fides est Inscriptionil>us habciida ; Nuinismatibii» 
tamen, judtee Drakenb. ad Sii. Ital. 1,93. in vera Orthograpbia 
invesliganda tutissiine creditur. Harles.) Obertus Gifanius 
Prajf. in Lucret. prteclare : — ^ De Grsecis ^verbis, iisque otnni- 
boa, qum Gr« sunt origine, sed Romana prorsus jam facta, recte 
exarandts, longc aba mibi, quam quie vulgo, est senientia. Puto 
eaf/ qMe in vatustis Codd. iino consensu, licet Graeca, Romano 
more 8imt exsciipta; itidem a nobis scribi debere, ut suacuique 
Fatmquatiir 'at vindicetur consuetudo. Quae autem Romana jam 
smsl^^i^ocaliola, Iket Grasdm originem debeant suam, noa idem 
lainefi acripturatp seqiii debent.’ Exentpla, qiiic ad y pertinent. 
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lisdc apposuir, Hiems^ Utiius, SUva, IncUtus^ Climus, La$yimi^ . 
(In eadcftn, qua Gifonius, sententia eat Jac* NicoK Loenatst. 
Misc. 4, Q. p.SQS^ ^ lii ortbograpUia/ iiiquiens^ * liatinb niagia^ 
credendum eat, qnam Graocis, qui plerutnque voces detorquent^ 
ad suam pronunciatioiiem^ prouteis nxollius sonant^ invertuntquey 
quod adeo frequens est^ ut exenipla referre sit opens superflui^ 
ot infiniti,’ Harles.) Quacdam ex^his inierdum per u sunt scripts^ 
lit Lacriitna, Inclutus, (recte scribitiir "InclntuSf a cfuo. Heu-^^ 
niann.) Clupeua ; sed lioc arcbaisinuui sapit^ qui postea cultiori 
icvo fiiit emeiidatus : Sulla vcro, viti nomen^ quod Grffici 
scribunt, Lat. est^ ideoque ubiquc fere u servatum.” Cellar. . 

Gjivcoruiii u plerumque a Itomanis redditur, crassiore paulo^ 
sono pci r, ct vice versa. Uude \erosimile est, ubi anon 
tatur in scr. c&sc pcfV 7/^ vera prcnunciatioric servata, niaxime 
si origo Latiiise vocis sit maviifesto Gr.” Ilcumann. De usu 
7 np. Latinos disseril Petius Kamus in libro de Sono LitfeCa«- 
iiim L. 1. p. 23. sqq. lluic autem littera? quando genuinus 
iisiis sit adsereiidus^ bene docet Nalimiiiacher. 111 Comment, de 
Litterat. Rom. 86. (1.) Cavendum est^ iiiquit, ut ne qua voca- 
bula Grsecse esse originis exisUmemus, quse inde repeteuda non 
suntj lit Sidus, Sincerus, Tiro, Quin imiiio, ne turn quidem 
satis tuto ad Gr. derivationem provocatur, quando probabile 
quidem maxitiic cst, aliquam vocem cx Grsecis descendere, aed 
tameii non satis exploratum liubetur : quo Silva, Hiems, 
peus^ luclHuSy et Lacrima a Cellario referuntur. T autem 
littcra vicaria rou y in Invlulus et Lacruma veterum licet mpliD;, 
uti. (2.) lis in vocibus^ quas deductas esse ex Graecis conaMig, 
et in quibus etiam subinde, in veterum moiiumentis et a probatis 
litteratonbus litteni y adservata est : nihil sane est, quod eam 
repudies> ut in Syria, Syriacus, Symbolum, Syncophania, 
IJylas, Hyacinthus, Atque' liarum uiiiee vocum caussa earn ease, 
litteram a velt. Romanis admissam, Prisciaiius testatur. (3.) 
Contra ea autem in iis, quse u Gr. descelidunt quidem^ sed diu-« 
turiio ap. Quirites usu, peoitus in Lat. loquelas abierutit,^ y ad^ 
hibenduni non est ; prsecipue si m litteratis eimm Lapidibus ac 
Nummis y exclusum fuerit; est eiiim veterum exemplum ubique 
regulae aequiparandum. Hactenus Nahmmaeber.” Harles. 

Chr. Cellarii OHhogr. Lat. ex vetustis Monumeatis. £d« 
Harles. Ltenburgi, 1768. T. L p. 9 — 12. 

Silva per i, ex consensu mitiquitatis et libiorum vet^ruaei. 
Qui cum Gifanio sylva per y scribunt, a Gr. vAij dcducunt ; sed 
usu et aiictorilate veterum dekituuntur. Jnde nomen SihaMHi^ 
Silvias, Silvia, frequentia in Inscriptt. et Codd« vetU seittpar 
per i Lat. Accedit, quod vel ipsi Grasci scriptt.^banc acriptuiatiu 
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, probant, quantk) SiXvuvls^ Slxotoc, StXj5!», legere est ap. Sti-ab. 
I^ttt. Zonar. Stiid. altoa. Quare nec hodie Silvester alttei^ %c 
per Latinum soribi debebat Cell. Schurzfl. Lips. Voss. Art. 

y hoc Gnecorum ap. latinos arcltarce scriptum et 
pfonuntiatum per v, v. g. Cvmba pro Cymba^ Ilivrkm pro 
Illyricus, Lacrvfna pro Lacryma^ st quideiii per y interdum si 
vett. scriptum^ et a descendtt ; quod tamen, ut modo 

dixi, non omnibus est liquidum: v. Quinctil. L Fvrrus 
scripsit Ennius, non PvrrAu^, Frvges, non Pkryf»es: queiiuid- 
modum ipsius antiqui declarant libn, teste Cic. Orat. s. IfiO. 
Reinansit hinc Cvminump quod tamen scribitur etiam Cj/minum : 
Gr. xufuvov^ Item Mvn^Iiina, quod tamen scribitur etiam Myr* 
rkina.^’ J. F. Noltenii Lexicon L. L. Anti-Barbarum. 

i;. II. BAltKER. 

Thetfordj Aprils 1H21. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Proverbs xxvi. 8. illHslt'afetl. 

PmusiNG the Octavius of Minuciiis Felix (Editii Ouzefii, 
I was arrested by this pas^s^age at the commencement ot 
the dialogue, page 14: Turn Octavius ait, Non bom tiri est, 
MarceJ^rater, hominem domi forisaue lateri tuo inUterenlem, sic 
in hoe smperitite vulgaris cacitaie aeserere^ ut, tarn lucu/ento die, 
in Lapides earn pafians impingerc, effigiatos sane, unctos et co- 
ronatos; cum scias hujns Elrroris non minorem ad te quam ad 
ipsum^nfamiain redundare/' 

** Then Octavio'd observes, ‘ Brother Marcus, it is not the cha- 
raoter'of a good man thus to desert, in this blindness of popular 
folly, a creature, who is ever at your side both at honu^ ainl 
abroadt that in this bright day (* of the Gospel), you should suf* 
ler liini'to stumble on the stoues, dressed, andinted, and bedeck-^ 
ed with garlands ; while you are sensible dial the infamy of this 
error remets no less on yourself than on bim.’^’ 



* X have supntied this ellipsis ; as the allusion is manifest, Xiid fixes 
the existence or the author within the Christian era. 



jiiihUcul (Sritici^ui} ^^3 

The learned uoles on the cxprcssionj in liipide$ ewn paiiaris 
impingere, ^giatos sane, unctas et coronates, Jead, in my hiiin- 
ble opinion, to an emendation and iliuatratioii of the 8th'ye;rae 
of die 26U1 cliapter of Proverbs. Our present version of the 
.liible, though generally excellent, ^et presents here ajnd there 
obscurities, which it is hoped the ificreusinj| knowledge of die 
Hebrew and other Oriental laugiiagos, and illustration by pro- 
fusjc authors, will in time disperse. 

The verse, as it now stands : As he that bindetli a stone in 
a sling, so is he that giveth honor to a fool,” is the translation 
for 

: -toa V'DpI? 

The moral maxims conveyed in this excellent book are very 
often exemplified by”simile. One is intemied in the verse under 
our notice. 

Our reason asks, what is similar to bestowing lioiior on a 
fool ? to such conduct it is unable to absiinilatc the action of 
binding a stone- in a sling.’’ * 

On exaniinitig the Lexicons, we find that the word 

which occurs but this once in the Bible, is translated sling/’ 
yet is derived from the veib DD*), which means to heap toge- 
ther;” but is never used, except with the word expressed or 

understood. The word sling” occurs several tunes; but it is 
the translation of regularly derived from to whirl 

round.” The words he that bindetli,” are the translation of 
the infinitive : literally, as to bind yet the colleetad 

sense of the LeviconS, and of the passages in which the'aame 
word is found, impress the mind with the idea of our expressions, 
to wrap round,'' to encircle, to close round, and ** to bind," 
In its common acceptation it is *1^, but the reduplication, by 

which the verb becomes *1^, as obvious'in many other •similar 

terminations of tlie Hebrew verbs, add,'» iiitensity to. the common 
meaning. The infinitive mood in Kal is often,, as in Greek, 
used substantively; so signifies, by just deduction, sparse: 

W'hich anciently was in the zone or girdle* that surrounded the 
body. In another passage it means a packet, or little bagr In 
the Song of Solomon, cap. i. 13 , "Isn “ a fjag of myrrh " ’ 

111 Amos it is translated grain, in which the farina is packed, 
enclosed, or surrounded by the husk : in the other passages die 
same original idea is preserved. In the verse under potjice 
Solomon wislies to impress, .first, the notion of rendering, foUy- 
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conspicuous,, tlmi a simile to illustrate it. So to confer bvtior 
on a fool only exposes bis folly, and tlie \iant of discernment iu 
the person who honors him. 

*lfae simile stiould convey this idea. The following alteration 
in tbe version is supported by the Vulgate and by illustrations^ 
from the authors 1 am to adduce in testimony. As to bind 
(wdth chaplets) the stone in the idol-pile: so doth he who giveth 
honor to a fool.” 

The ancient piles of rude shapeless stones, raised in honor of 
Mercury and other heathen deities, were common in the days of 
Solomon, and monuments of the senseless idolatry of their sui-. 
rounding worshippers. To offer libations, to anoint, to cnciiclc 
with garlands^ to enjoin this insane adoration to all who might 
approach or pass these uncouth objects, v as most clearly the 
climax of folly. The Vulgate translates this passage thus: 

Sicut (]|[ui inittit lapidem in acer%uiii Mcrcurii, ita qui tiibuit 
insipieiiti honoreni.” 

Whether the trairdators had before tlicm a different reading 
ol the Hebrew, or wdiether they had their e\e on the absurd 
custom just noted, 1 will not attempt to dpcide. On the former 
supposition, they must have lead instead of 

To' btrengtben this probability, there is come down to us a 
Hebrew proverb ^3^ sprinkle the stone 

in honor of Mercury/' Yet no necessity appeals for a different 
Hebrew text to authorise the Vulgate version, and the w’ord 
Mercurii of the Latin may be supposed understood for the 
name of the god after : and this in strict analogy with 

the whole tenor of the Uible, as the Israelites are commanded 
not to make the most distatsl mention, by name, of the gods of 
the heathens. So Jupiter, Juno, A^enus, &c. are all noted in 
Scripture, but in periphrase. The word mrVfiV” is very free for 
eGusset, whose judgment is correct, considers the verbs 

as siguifying to pile t/p,” and the other word the heap 

of 4Qtoiics thrown over a criminal; of which there is frequent 
mention in the books of the laws. 

When an unfortunate malefactor w as doomed to this punish- 
ment, every man was to throw a stone until the unhappy culprit 
was ovej:w'lie]incd and dead. 

On this word Gusset remarks: Expositio Fiiiidas 

(our traiislation) aut ilalistai est R. Solomonis^ iProv. 2G. 8. 
Sed merito ab aliis non auditor: quanqumn eniiu illis instrumcn- 
tislaptdes jaciuntur, ad hoiniiiis Lapidationem, tamcn tarn inep- 
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ta snnt, iit non \ideantiir sortitUra nomcn ab hac radice. — Me- 
lius cjui acervuin I^ipichim explicant. — Scopus hu-* 

jus parabolas hie est. /\ccrvus iite qui fit atiquem lapidando, 
quo inngxs eutuulatur^ eo magis opprobrium hominis supplicio 
dflecti cxpoiiit oculis cunctoruin, natumque reddit: sic qui 
sttihos laudat, nihil aliiicl eoruni deprccatione obtinct^ nisi ut 
auditorcs in meiitcm suam dedecora illorum revocent: Itaque 
j^aiidator hominis stiilli similis augenti Lapidationis facinorosi 
acerviini, addito ci hoc est saxo, seu ut ego interpreter^ 

saxoriim collcctonim numcro; vol sumas iit infinitivum, q. 

d. idem cst in gusCuni recolligerc lapidcs in cumulo lapidationis 
ac qui dat luudes stiilto ; naiii conlrahendo ciimtilum exaltat et 
itu iiifainiaiii dainnati- magis niaiiifostat/’ Yet every additional 
stone thrown upon the pile over the criminal^ did not signalise 
yh//y, but erhne^ and the simile in the verse under our considera- 
tion, does not in (iriisbct's version hold out. But Solomon, in 
the one proposed, stigmatises not only tlio raising piles of stones 
for SI deit\, mucli more the anoitiliiig, ofTf iing libations, and 
erowning it, thus rendering one foil} more notorious by the 
commission of another. 

Ancient authorities illustrate the proposed reading most per- 
spicuously. 'JI 1 US Pi lulenlnis contra S>in. 

Kxerccre inamuii non po^nitet; et lapis illic 
Si stclit antitjuusy queni cingcre sueverat Error 
Fasciolis,” &c. 

'' JticLi rm ^iTTotpvv \l9ooTf Bv Tfitij TpioSoif, wapiwv tx. rvis Xijxwdow eXeei- 
ov xoLTOL^eiv, xa\ yovara irstroov xa* Trpoo'xuyi^o’ac, x. r. A.-TllCO- 
plirastus 7sBp\ JEib'iSaijxcvicif.’' 

There is most pointed (‘vidcnce in an Arabic work, translat- 
e<l into Eatiii by Vincentius, lib. iv.: “ Spccuh historialis Diia- 
riiin India} gentium tjua* vorantur Zeclnam et Albaniclnima 
aiiliqiia consuetudo fuit pyojivcrc tapUies "in acervum qni quasi 
pro hunore diis extiiiehatur. liide est quod in libro Solonionis 
dicitui, ^ qui projleit lapidein in honoreni Mercurii/ Faciebant 
hoc bis in anno, sole scilicet cxisteiite in piimo gradu Ari^s, 
ct riiisus cum csset in priino gradu Ubra}: Jioc cst initio Veris et 
Autuiiini, lluec ei^o consuetudo cum ab Indis ad Arabes desccn- 
disset, eamquc suo tempore apud Mecliain in honorein Veneris , 
Malmnicd ccicbrarx reperisset; sic illam manerc praecepit cum 
taiiien ceteiae Idololatriie vestigia lemovisset,’’ &c. &c. 

Arnobius adversus Gentes, lib, vii. says: Etiamnedix sertis 
coronis afficiuntur et floribus f’* 

The piles of stones to which Solomon alludes, are undoubtedly 
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the ** Lapides teminales" of the Romans, — boundary stones. 
In tlic Bible these are expressed generally which signh' 

fies strictly, " boundary/’ but is yet more exactly translated by 
the |jatia " terminus,” or terminahs.” It is likewise evi- 
dent,' that these boundaries were mostly constructed of stones.* 
Stockius remarks of this word: ** Generatim notat Teminum 
qualiscuiique sit: speclatim notat hpidem, statuam, vel moiui* 
incntum, cujus beneficio quousque Ager Pratum vmea, iicc. se 
extendat, alterius que incipiat proprietas. 

Again we find IIM to denote Uie same thing; thus Joshua 

xviii. 17 < The border went up to the stone of Bohan,” 
irt2 Indeed there appeals a reciprocal ellipsis in the pas- 
sages ju’t noted, both of nQ3*}D and IIR. . 

We are informed by Chinese records, that the primitive reli- 
gion of this wonderful people greatly resembles that of the 
Jews. ** That the first sacrifices of these people were instituted 
ill honor of the Supreme God, and were offeicd on the Tan, or 
heap of stems, in the open field, or on the mountains. AruimU 
the Tan was raised a double fence composed of turf and blanches 
of trees,” &c. &c. 

How plainly is this depicted by the expression of Solomon, 
iSinrtt and the “ lapidem ciiigerc” of Prudentius, before 
quoted ! ! 

But as near as the Chinese may be sufiposed to approach the 
ancient Israelites in their adoration oi tin- One Supreme, yet 
thero ,18 in the Bible severe and repeated denunciation against 
the worship on high places: one species of which seems to be 
this very Chinese custom of raising, as a place of worship, these 
piles of stones on the mountains, 8cc. 8cc. 

Finally, the proposed alteration is supported by the V ulgate, 
and illustrated by profane authors, by scriptural context and yet 
existing' customs. The latter part of the verse in question, be- 
fore unintelligible, becomes perspicuous, the simile is most ap- 
posite, worthy of the divine penman, who, thus understood, 
casts upon idolatry its merited stigma, and clothes the folly he 
denounces in its propbr gaib- 


J. W. 
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NOTES ON LONGIffUS, 

JBy the Rev, J. Seaoer, B. A. Rector of Welsh 
Bicknor, Alonmouthshire. 


Sect, fi, AUtiiLOveiTrsqfiv^ 8’ av awToij xai ai^Zv riv 

iv Tolf 6^da?^fAols TrapSeveay,** — *Api.(fix§oiTst, x«l oi Ssyo^wm, evpeite 
ris iy Toi^ 6fdotXfiol§ y^puZy Kopag Aeyffv ycapHvovg aiSrjfJLOvag* 

This ambiguity of the word xoprj, is the foundation of a jest 
of Diogenes the Cynick. ITgog AiS6fx,covcL riv fiot^oy, iargsuoyri 
vore xopr^g o<J:6aXfiov, '^Opa ('Pijo’i) p^ij i \i/ ifiaXpLOV rije natpdsvou larpei^ 
<vv, Tfjv xopyiv (pSstqYig, Diog. Laert. Jib. vj. m Diog. 

Spet. l<). ’JEv 5* eTTso-’, cig Sts xvpLu flojJ li/ viji wsayai 

Aafipoy ijyra.) vsfecov ayspLorpsi^eg^ij Ss ts nao'a 
"*A^vy^ uvsxp6f6ri‘ avBpi,oio Ss Ssivoj 
*/crr/w ep^lSpspiSTotC T^ojxsou^i 8 e re ^piyci vaSrai 
JeiSiQre;* totSov yap utrex Savaroto (pigoyrai, 

— *0 Se noinjrijg ctix eig uTra^ vagopi^si to ismv, aXKi tqvs isl, 
Koi) (loyovov^i xuroL ttscv xupLu itoKKaxig iyroWvpLiyfiug ilxovttypjatpsi. 
Notwithstanding this remark of Longinus, and the transJatioii 
of Pope, ** and instant death in everif w^ave appears, ’’ J think, 
ti/tSov yap uttex tavuTGio fipovrai is said with reference to that 
particular sea wliich they had shipped, and under which they 
had been near sinking; since to that one wave the onset of 
Hector is compared : — 

pt,^y ToigyfpGQsirug, i(rvv6irot)c oSa’acg, (rovuvotyxiarag tragel ^r/trn*, 
xal 61 ^ <rvfA.pt£t<rapi^evfyg, ‘ ottsk SayScTOto/ rep p^iy cruygftTrtic^ 

TOVTi yradei to eirog opLo/wg i^ot<rivi<rev’ rfj Si row eyroug cvvBkI^si to 
Ttotiog &xga)g &vsir\otruTO^ xa) f^ovovoux evsTurcoers rp Ks^st rojf xiniv- 
yoo TO fSieipc^a, ‘ vvix Qayaroio ^spovTai*** 

This appears a little fanciful: for these two prepositions, dvo 
and ix, are tlius united by Ilotner in many passages, wherdf fio 
such effect as Longinus here supposes can possibly be intended, 
as c. g. 

ul 6* uyspovro 

^fjyjoii UTT* *Epefi'jijg vexuoav xaTCtreSvsieoTeoy, 

Odyss. A. .'>7- 

See also Odyss. pJ, 107 ^ 113. 

Sect. 13. ^EySslxyvrai 8* ^|xiv oStoj o e* jSouAo/jxsfla pL^ 
XfltToAiytt)^:7i/, oig xa) aAAi} rtg wapa tsc cip>|/x=-voc otog sxl ru 6\|/)}Aa 
T=/y?i. woia fjl^ xcti t!; icyT>j; *} ryuJ '^p.rpnrv^^y f/rpyaAcov rj^jyypapiou^ 
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■xaJ 9roii]Twy re xal 8* ow xKovti to vpHyiixXt 

&\)C wj Awo xocA£v sjtev, ^kafffkartov, iy)fH9vpyiffiarwv avoruvcixrig. 

The true reading appears to me to be, eerri o* o6 xXois^ to 
vg^/iet £XXaf^, Aird xaXwv ijSwv % irXourp.a.rcav ^ Si^jxtdtigyiquiaro;^ 
A9rDTuxe(xri;.~6dTi S’ otS xXott^ to wpayi^u A'XXw^, is liut the ibing 
is not absolutely theft, — not mere theft. — awoTtiTrcca-ij is lluis iii 
apposition with to wpayixec. — For examples of this son.se of aK^cog, 
see the ?iew edition of II. Stephen*.s (Jreek U'hesauius. Tom. I. 
c. 1844. D. 

Scct« 15. *flg 8’ ertpoif ti ^ pr^rogiK^ ^cturatriu jSoJXerdfi, xal 
?T6gov t) crapA woii}Ta7tf, oux iv Aaflci (re, o4S* on rij^ jitev sv yroiyjaet 
TeXof ecTTiv tHTrXTj^ig, rij; 8* ev Xoyoic IvAgycict. 

Futeor me vel illms (Longiiu) nitHluni non rnpere, vel illins 

placitis (salva tanii auctori.s rcvcrenlia) non assentiri. Fateoi, 

iuqiiani, 110*0 niihi sciLipuliiui injiceie. V’ldetur cnim iiripK* 
\eium esse, imagines a poctica impiessns tciroie solo aiiimos 
p<rce11ere, cum poetica omnibus niiagmibus obmiilet, nccjiic 
arti orators propriiini esse vel peculture cflicere iil, quirquid 
dicitur non lam dici videatur, qiiain sub aspeetiim ipsum siibji- 
ci; cum illud non tautum poetic;p convenuit, sed pucticip mag is 
conveiiiat qiiani oiotona:. Nuiliitii piofedo videtur esse, hic, 
inter poeticam et oxatoriain discriinen, nisi quod ilia omnes, 
qitsecuaque shit, imagines melius et fortius impiimat, omiies 
autem ab utraque Tere iinprimuntiir. Quatnquam in Longniiiin 
lucubrationcs satis prolixas tnuiti scripsore, nemo onniiuiii hunc 
nodumatUgit. itaqiic si fallor, spesx) mihi facile ignoliini iri — 
3Vapp. Praslect. Poetic. 8. p. 140. 

As Longinus’s \i'liole treatise is on "^J'lie Sublime, f suppose 
he must, in this passage^ be understood to speak of snhlime 
images only.— ^1 think too that the signiiication of exwXyj^is is not 
limited to Terror, but extends to Astonishmatt or Admira- 
tion.^ 

Sect. 15. — evTaSlJ* 6 wodjt^c aMg elSev eptwootg' 3 8s Ipavracrflij, 
^»xpou 8uy tei<rao‘9oii x») rovg axovovrag ^vayxoca^ev. 

Avaunt, and quit iny sight ! 

Tliy bones are marrowlcss; thy blood is cold; 

'Hiou hast no speriiiation /// those ^yes 
That thou dost glare rdtkal. 

Shaksp. Macb. 

Sert. 19* Ta yip AXX^Xcuy Siaxsxopi/jLsyfle, xat oySev ijttov xaxffo-- 
ireyTpivtt, feget r^g iyoDvlag eiAfotiruf, api,a xal ri, xai 

icryv8icuxoWit$. 

J)emo*'th« TTstfaTTg, p. SGo.— TTsSri yip ysyoyounv y;fxi 
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fM ftovai, h aJf Aw-^yyeiXf to. ^ewS^* u/teTy s^iTT£u<raTe* <ri 

foDxglf eTTuBovT^' > itfidofKatv icii/rd^' attcuPiOvTO*'^ 

Sect. 20. "^AKpMS te xa) {) Itti T»mh c-ivoi^s twv (r^JiiAurm bIooBs 
Kiyfiv * — OTToTtf x«) Tu sl^ TOV MgiiiuVf T»is im^Qgatf iy,ou xci 
•iiOTWOKrei <njvava.irs7r?^yiuevatf ra uvCvhra. no\h>i ya^ cev irQt^<reiBv 
6 rviTToov, — X, T. X. Cicero. — Quod\is exsiiiuin liis,cst optaiius 
r|*jurn patriuj cjiiain doiiius^ quaiii dii peiiatos^ uiio illo exsulatitc. 
Si. frateriie, .si pie^ si ciini dolore faciunt, iiioveuut le horuiu 


lacryiiiic, iiioveat pietas, iiioveat geniianilas.— «Pro Ligario. 

Sect. 22. ’JEwl fy^oO ydg ^xjuLijs e^erat vjuJu ri vgayfiatrUf 
av'^ps$ shati lAsyfl/^oij % SoyAoi^, xu) royroi? ooc IpoLnerr^ai, v^v 

iiv * ICvrauB' ijv to Kara rajiv* oS aivSgs^ *'I»ysSt vyy. xatpog Io'tiv 

vfjilv ^rovovg sffi3s;^sO'0a4, Iffl fyjOoD yxg ax^aij/- ^j^sra* ^jw.7v ra vgiyax- 
Ta.” *0 8 fc TO fjLiv ivZpg;'' toovBc^ ' yrs^s^Si/SaTgy TcpoBifr&^oLKB youv 
fyflyj a^ro toD ^offcv, mc aiJS* ipxv^ ^Bivoov ttqI: to sttoJ; Sjo^ vpoar^ 
uyopsucreii tov$ axovovTa^^ 


'f h<3 words orgogiTs/SotXs yoyy eyJy^ a^ro toI^ <J>o{3ou seem to have 
heeii hitherto inisuiulersiood. Dr, Poai^'e translates tlieiii ; 


IiiiLiiiiii igitur fecit statiiii melu iucuUeii(h».’' Mr. 1 oup sa>s, 
Seiisiis muiiirestiis, verba foitusse non item. Tu verte: E\- 
orsus esl statini ab ipso inetn/’ &c. 

That the iiieaiiing of iiro rob fd^ou Klioiild linvc been mistaken 
is not so wonderful; because uvo has olten the sfgiiifieatioii whicii 
it IS erroneously supposed to have here: it is more strange that 
these two learned men should have thought that irpou9:fiihiiM 
ronld signify To begin, — Ilpogta-^uXXw is literally To cast in be- 
ftne ; — and iiro rob (pdjSou is Though his fear. Out of fear:— 
'O 6i TO jitsv, &c. IS, “ But he has itafisposed (he words w av^sg 
■ laivgg from (heir natural situation : for he has at onve^ tfuongh 
his fea)\ thrown something in before them,'* ('Hiat is to say, 
llie words IttI Sopou yap hxfiijg e^sTat ^/x7y rx TrpxypMrat*) 

Sect. 2fi. 'fISe TToy xat 6 ^lipo^orog, ^Attp Ss ^ KXs^scvrlvtig vdXiooc 

avsa wAffycreflti, xal Strsirct a^rijsan eg TCsStov Xs7ov. — Quod nemo 

vidit, hunc ileiodoti locum tangit lAicianus Ver. Hist. ii«£7.” 
ereiSav 8 j ruurag TrapawAgytrjjr, TOTf Sif eg Tsjy ptEyaAijv ^vetptfS — 
ivroujBu Ss woA^d TrogSuav, kregcct ^iretpoy. 

That no one should have seen, what is not visible, any similarity 
in tlie passage of Lucian to that of Herodotus, is not very strange. 
In the tonner passage tlic author addresses liis reader; and in 
that consists the figure: in the latter the words aie neither the 
author’s nor addressed to the reader, but Khadiimaiitlius’s, who 
is represented by [jiiciaii os speaking to the narrator of the true 
history. This is not the only instance in wliieli Mr. Toiip’s 
Jearnin;' seivcs but as an ignis fatnus to lead X>iin asliay. 
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Sect* ^8- T&v XxtiSfoDv Toig (TOX^tracri to Upiv lUfiotXtv 
O^Keiw' voSo^oy. See Eusebius. De vita Constant. S, 53. 
Sefict.S'l. ^eivig /Sift ^n^a-h 6 <piKiirirog avayaofflty^irai ifpwy- 

]/iatnSt^^ ^EoTiV ap’ S lSfccrKTfiig More rou TtoVjXoa ^aoetiroXif ^jxf)av«o*- 
ri^^Tfpoy* iTiyjvwerxeroej yup uir^Sep lx toO xoivou p^ou, to 81 (TuvijSss 
Trt&rorepov. 

I'his way of writing was first of all introduced by T~m 
Br — wn of facetious memory: who, after having gutled a pioper 
name of all its intermediate vowels, used to plant it in his works, 
anif make as free with it as he pleased.*’ Addison, Spect. No. 
507. 

So chaini’d you were, you ccasM a while to doat 
On nonsense gargled in an eunneh’s throat.” 

Eenton. 

Sect. 33. 6 T^c (psTstfopcov) xetipi$t ra waflij 

pLap^ou 8/xi}V iXauvsroci, xod t^v ^oXtiTrX'^Saiav uirm w$ imyKaictv 
hraujaL (rovef IXxsrai."' avQpaivol, fijo'i, ptoipo\ xal aKi(rTogt $, — ** 
&c. 

** Metaphoris vero, antithetis, aliisque id genus decorationi- 
bus, parcc admoduin hie (in comniotionibus aninii) utenduni ; 
si eas soluminodo inetaphcras evcipianuis, quibus intcrdiini 
utuntur oratores, furore eioquii iracundiani spirantes- Quod 
ideo adnotayi, ne Lpngiuo viderer adversari ; qui de metupbora- 
nun multitudine locutus, maxime iis tunc opus esse dicit, rrda 
jfeipippou 8ixi}v IXauveTou, xot) xip 7^Q^U7r^i3$E^av aurwv gu^ 
aiyayxoiflev IvravSa ffuvs^^\Ker»i^ Exemplum allcgat e Demos^ 
thene. Coinmovetur quidem, ct vehementer fulminat Orator ; 
at diversa baec est passio ab iis de quibus nunc agiraus, ncr tani 
a natiura, quam ob arte, proliciscitur: quanquam hie etiaiii rni- 
iitme audaces sunt Translatioiics, sed a sensu litcrali parum dcr 
torUa* Regulain proculduhio tanquam geneialem nequaquani 
proposuU Longinus ; neqae fieri potest ut oratores passionibus 
asque agitentur, ac Tragoediarum, vel pocniatuin Kpicorum, 
personae ; quae multo simplicius atque impensius doicnt, gaudent 
et imscuntur; vel si eodem modo, et pan impetu, illi agitautpr; 
certea metaphoris, ab earum saltern congerie et muUitudiuc, 
abstineaut oecesse est.** Trapp. Pradect. Poet. p. iGl. 

Tj yao'rpl ptmoims x«l toIj stlcry^StTrotg r^v eii$aiifMv!otv — • 

iiee Herodian, p. 12. 1. d. Oxford cd. lG09- 

Sect. S2. i iMif ^Api^^ihyig xa\ 6 Boo^parrog ptihiyporri 

Tiva BgeMrimif ebai rat^ra' |X«ra^opt»y, ri, coorne^e) xtnl, 

** oiovel** xal, ** tl rourov eixriv riv rpoTrhv^ xa), ei 8ei TretgoutiV" 
iuvimKWTspoif Xlfai. '* '*// yig yirOTijjM.i}(rr 5 ^cctiv, iolta* ru 
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xo 7 /nA)j(rif; I'Acasatio. — Non falli judicium nostrum solieitudine • 
(by our very jsohcitude to cxcumc these bold figures,) maiii- 
eiii; says Quintilian^ ii. 53, lint Blair disapproves of 
Hiosc .softenings or excuses: — It is but a bad ami ungraceful 
‘^)ftening, winch wnters sometimes use for a harsh inelaphor, 
^vllen they palliate it with the expression, as it were,' This is 
but an awkward pareiithosis; and rnctaphois, which need this 
apology of an as it vere^ would^ geueially, have been better 
oiniiteiJ.” Led. 1.5. p. 3.54- 

Sect. lyw 6* ^jLiVy 6(5^ oil *j7reQfJt.iyr'j=i^ r'xiara »«- 



I’tqiic im'opitptj l?obert(’llus ctmi iMSS. Faiis.ct Auibros. 

"i/vS'jvoi o’fxixpoTijTOc Lego, TO 7ra>Tt hiyjiTXKTEI 

7 uLiHooTYiTO'y, 111 (piod uliiipu* SC c ui aliiiii est, in pciiculum humi- 
Jjiatis inciiirat ncccsse I’^t. Non longe abes^ab co quod niinii- 
tinn est. Saidas: KrAvvsvsi. ujt\ t'O syy/y.. Jonas I* 4. apud 
LXX. Kcii TO ntySiav EKWJTSETK tov g-vvt pi proven, Ami the 
"liip was HI danger of being lost/' Tout*. 

1 .shoitld picfer reading Tfl yi<p iv vavri AhPIBRI xlvhvc: 

T/jLixpoTr^rcr, ' 

*Ey c\ Toi^ |x:-ys3sTiv, coTTrsp £•• role uyuv 7r?iotjro/^, ^Jyset rt 
3 <jd) ^ago\tycogo6pi.£yoy] llixilis domiis est ubi non rt iiuilta super* 
.‘-ant, Lt doninnini lallunt, et piosimt fuiil)!is. Horace, Kpist. 
J, (S, '1.3. fij 0 xfiti fP?^ixKog 6 TTOirptic hiTTifJ^vyiXsv, si; oi yo^ti^ei 
'. TAcvrov , 0? Ta vapopitifAevot kol) XavSivovree tt^sI'jvu tmv f 
-TT.y, i’liitaich. in' Lucull. p. C)47. H. Su pli.— Plutaieli coii- 
fc.sses somewhere that he iiiKlcr.stoi)d l.atin but iiiipei fcdly : he 
did not perceive the irony of Horace in tins passage, but took 
it seiiun.sly. ^ ^ ' •* 

Sect. :3J.— 0 llMxgo; x«i 6 XoZoxXii, oioy Travra irn- 

vlSXlyosiri Tp ^^p'x, crjSsyvyvTai t aKoya^g TroXXaxij, xui xi^ovTiy 
^VJx^tTTuru, J^oi b" must be siib.sUluted t, hot ft: o-^s-vvuvTpti T' 


aXoywj — K, T, X. ' 

Sect. 34.- ~Kl 8 * agiJjcAw, firj rcS aXr,3=T xpivoiTO ri xccropSci/AOcrx, 
fj'jroj: dv xjd 'TTrsgidrjs too rravTi TTpos^ot Jriftotr^cynvg, J.onginws is 
heic considering the’qucslion (as ne sinlesil in Seel. 33.) Trorepcv 
TTors CLi •7r> sioog ipirat to irpcoTeiov Iv Xoyoic, ^ at MKlZOTXf dixxKog 
dy ^Aoivto I'lic line leading lluieloie heie. as i dunk, is, ft S“ 
upiQfAjjy lArtTcp MEVEUKl, xpivonora xarogSwuaTx.- -1 his is coii- 
iinned by Longinus's woids iti the beginning ot Sect. .jJ, where 
he opposes ** u^ycOn twv a^eraiv” to ffXjj^ri, which aiibWCis t^j 
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here. *Eir) fievrai roD n>JtTmo^ xal aKKi^ rig sirriv, tLq iftiV, 
oi y»g MEFEBEl rm iggrwVf xa] tm UAHOET, voXii 
XtmifUivog 6 Avtrla^, toG fjLev (o/xo)^ Toup.) ^rXelov m rols flc/xtiegr^- 
fxao’i TTtptTTeusi, ^ rciis ip^ulg Xsnrerfti. 

Sect. 35. ^ (pGcr *5 ou TAireivov ^/xa^ ^wov, ouS' ayme^ £xpiV 6 

HvipwTrov, aXX’ co; tjg /xfyaA.i)v riva oravii^yu^fVj tov jSiov xati elc 
Tov <ru/A7rctvra KO<rpi,ov avayouTCL, ieetrig rivoig twv oXouv aur^g Etrojxe- 
VQUSf fiAorijxwraTOu^ ay(tiv$<rrag, tviitg ajxap^ov epoorot hve^vorgv 
y^fjt^v Totlg 4^up^ajg vccuTog itl roD /ieya\ou, xat wg wpog yjfiig SatfAO^ 
v^coripou* 

The word Sxpm seems a wrong reading for EKTISE, made, 
created: ^ ^6<rig oi rav^ivov ijpt^dg (wov ovS* ayevvsg EKTISE, tgv 
avflpcOTTOV.— 

Sect. 35 . Aioveo rji Qecoplu xa» huvolag r^g ivSgccTrlmjg Itti/SoAv} 
ovd 0 vxjp.vag xoa-fiog apxst, uNKx xai touj tow 7r6g*E;^oyT0^ TroX^axi; 
ogov^ eKjiatvotja’tv ai eyrlvoiui . — Existence saw linn spurn her 
bounded reign.” JDr. Johnson^ speaking of Shakspeaie. 

Sect. 35. aXX’ 9^1 Toiv toioutcov diruVTcov exsiv’ av eproijxsv, 
suTO^gjGTov jXEV &v 6 pwyroig to ^pewSeg, ^ x«l amyxalov, Oav/xoco’rov S' 
SjXflo^ aei rS Trapiio^ov. 

TO xp^whg % xai avayxaiov, qiiort ulile C8t, vel etiain neces- 
sarium/’ Pearce. Tin** would be 19 xai to uvxyKulov: — “ Quod 
utile sjt et necessariuiu/^ Toup. I believe Longinus’s meaning 
to be very different, and that he wrote, dg d^-nopiTTOv jxsy avSgeo- 
TSQig To%ps#wS«j, xai avayxaioy, flfs* indeed il is necessary it should 
he) flaujxocTTov S’ op»mg ael to oragaSo^ov. ITerodot. lib. 1 . vvv clov 
t! trot ev vocjj io-jl oroiseiv ; 0 8s upt^dS^rar oix J suereK^sro Vlcriyay)!,. 
Diog. Lacrt. in Solon. sTrs Ss vp' I'vog ag^etrOxt aftsivov cturoTc, 
$JV£ 8ei Sij/xoxp«Ts7(r4«i, ^sTrsiVfiw p exirsgog yivci<rxe*. — 

Sect. ei jx^ tov lyxsf aXoy ev roclg vTsgvaig KaTXTrevotnjai^ 

vov popelre/* Ato^rsp sJuevai to wagopio-reov eKatrrov' 

TO ydg hviOTs 7repxiT~pou vposKTrlirretv uvxtgsl T^y VTrsp/SoX^y, xo(i ra 
Toiiitufa u7r«pTeivdp,em^u\UTxi, eVS’ ore Ss x«) eij uvsVGevricoo'ei; Avti- 

'n’9g»/<rT«Tai. 

-A^^^ioVsp siSevai XF^ TrocgopiTTsov exotOTToy.] Quare 

oportet sene, quo usque res uiiaqua^quc extra limites fereitda 
sit.” Pearce. Perperain acccpit vir doctissinius. !N on male 
Gabriel, Quarc sene oportet quousque ' progjcdienduni sit. 
Quouaque fern possit non incommode Hyperbole. Ista est vis 
TOW Dapopll^eiv apiid llhctorem nostrum,^’ Toup. 

Toup would not have thus arbitrarily assigned a new and un- 
authorised sense to the word 7rapog/{fsiy, had he perceived what the 
genuine word, displaced by a-agopiTrloy, was ; namely, Z7POO/2- 
TEON, from irpopigco, Profero, Pioveho. What Longinus says, 
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then, is. That it is requisite to know how far we may carry our . 
hyperboles; to what extent we may push them without extrava* 
gance and absurdity. 

Sect. 37- — *Evtoio6* olov e<m to xu) (rrof^euri 

xaS ottoIov ti to HetTiixsj(jSk^6ca ^iXsenvf epeig ; wAijv 

Cfjt^oicug ey^ei otiVtiv. Lego cum Sch^tzdeischio, -zrAjjy oft^cog 

pX^st iricTTiv. Nibilominus tameii credibjle cst.” Toup.- 

Were the passage considered witiioiit^ regard to what |>rccedes 
it, this aftcratioii would appear indispensable: but if it be view- 
ed in conjunction with that, it will be seen that o{jLotoog is right; 
rw roD &ovxrjiiSQV, or some such words, being understood aftei 
it. Longinus had cited from Thucydides a passage where that 
author says, that the Athenians after their defeat in Sicily, ea- 
geily drank the water *of a river polniteci with mud, and bloody 
tVoin tlic slaughter of their comrades, and that they ev^t^contend- 
ed for it with one another, lie adds, alpLu xai miXov. ^tvQfAsvst 
eluaet Tcppi^^ayt^ra en, vote! ttittov ^ too Tiaioog OTregox^ 
plfTTourig, Koti ro 'Hpoioreiov ent tcSv Iv SsppiovuXotig o/aoiov. Then 
follows the passage from Herodotus; and afterwards the remark 
wherein is the w»ord ofjLoloog, which js the subject of Mr. Toup’s 
unnecessary alteration. 

Sect. 40. 61 8ff •jroo 

Twj/Oi Tfipif eX/faj, 6pi,ou XotBcov 
rovoiixotf vkrqotv^ BpoVf fASTaXXaa-orcov ae!, 

’^Eo’ti fJLPV yswoTiov to XTjjXjXoe, iBporepov Ss ylyovs rm t^v dqpuovloLTf 
xotTS(r7r*6<r9oiit p.ijS’ oTov Iv ax-oxyA/ir/xaTi ^epefrSocr aXXx ^Trjpiy^ 
fAoyg rs "TTpig aAAijAa rd ovojxxtx, xcd ifsgsiVj[A«rac Taiv 

Ttphg kSpxIov SixjSeB^HOTa fAsyeOog, 

vpog sigalov SiajSs/SijxoVa jxsyefloj.] evadentia ad stabilem sub- 
limitatem."^ Peaice. '' Minus commode accepit vir doctLssi- 
miis. Dionysius Halicarn. de .Struct. Orat. rap. i2C3. MeydXoig 
Ts xx) JIABEBIIKOSIN eig vXirog ovopt^o^tv^wg rd TroXXd /tjjXuvfT- 
Siut 4>iXei. Lbi recte interpres, passu grandiincedentibus. Toup. 
— The idea of motion does not well agree with those express- 
ed by (TTyigtyftoog and i^€ps{(riJuaTa* SioejSa/vsiv, Stare crunuus 
divaricatis;*' and therefore firmly: so Sia/Sug, standing firmly^ 
irpog eSpxloy hafisfivixorct jxeye9o^, seems to *nie to mean placed 
firmly at intervals until a stable grandeur is attained: and 1 
think S’iajSe/SijxoVw has the same signification in the passage of 
Dionysius Halicarn. 

Sect 41 • MiXpoffOioi^ y ouSsv cures; Iv role oyJnjXolg, cog /Juflfto; 
KsxXuepuivog Xoyep xai <re<ro|3i9|X€vo;, olov S; vop^lx^otf xai rpc^stioc 
Hx) hxopilOl, rixsoy ig opx^crnxir truysxirifrrcvTeg* oTov JH 
— X. T. X. 



‘>‘24 . ' l^otes on Longinus, 

• Sect. 43. ** ttvg 9tep) to vauayiov exj3pacro’0|X5you5 re- 

V “ it^ctpt* tijXixoutoo viinvs avo/xeiov.-— As 
Herodotus uses a^oipis in u great manv passages for shocking oi 
dreadful^ Jt must have had a stronger signification in bis age than 
in that of Ijonginus^ lint indeed an author, ^^tlo wrote not 
long before the tattcin Arrian^ uses it for tristis> durus, sen 
acerbus. And Hesychius interprets Aufnjgov. Sec tl. 

Stepli. Thesaur. ii. 3.54. f. 

Sect. 44,— Tff t)cavij rot fgovf}u,uTa fevft«ya- 

^opgoifoov ij eKsvSspteif xai epe^xva-itt, xeci afxu ^ico^fTv to vp46vfJi^Q\f 'Ty^; 
“^phg aXXyjXoug ipiOf>g, xou r^g vep\ ra ^pvniiu ^iXortjxlxg, '^Fhis is 
translated by Mr. [{urns in ihu following manner. — It »s 
liberty that is formed to nurse the sentiments of giesit genmsos; 
to inspire them with hope; to pu'sh forward the propensUy ot 
unitest one with anotlier^ and the generous emulation of being 
the first in rank.'' 

Uiihnken: on Stnrt. 44. Heremiius Conimentaiio inedito 
m Aristotelis Metaphjsica; ou flaUjut-ajj-Tov, el ’ffsfcf.ryaiyoj xat jusya? 
rs^ai rolg ra^aBoflelnv aira^ — 

Read Vi^vppiivog xatJ ftsyagi op^^Xog* 

On Toup’s 12iid note, hcct. 11, “ rr^g (ra^r^vsieig aurijg sys'nu/' 
see the new edition ol II. Stephen's 'J'liohanrns, i. A. 

Note 1, on Sect, lb, xul 6^ for jjSn): add^ *Ev w Cs ravrst 
?*>3dyXee;WT5, xotl brf fragapLSi^ap^ev'jg elg ro uirh 

rsWij^rev svKvt/flfv Ti^v fiXsiyyu . — Xctiupli. Anab. 10,7- Ta,y 
«J«‘X*o'Tcev l(rr\ ^oiyToii uyipMTsoug xu) axoucra* rug p,lv (ry.a^o- 

pug, aJg W vpi^oig s^pfffToiyTo ol 6cv8^»> ovtoi, Trivra tov p^povov x^jpiuy 
auToig ysysvijptgyaj, T'jig Oe 6wpsug, oeg uyn toutmv tX«i3ov itan up^wv^ 
xu) 8>^ XiXvp^ivug, Ueinostli. Adversus i..eptn). p. 471>. 

Note on Sect. '2J, ^^tuTixci cst cicrapfi guUia. Quod 
iiescio an piinius observant Taiiaquillns Faber ad LiUcrctiiim.” 
Toup. This &en>e of u'jtUx had been inentioiied by II. Ste- 
phen in his Gieek Thesaurus Joily-three }eai5 before the bifik 
of Tannegui Le Tevre. — Ste more on the signification here 
nui'iced, in the new edition of li. Stephen's Thesaurus, i. 1242(i. 
J3. 

Index.-*-*' XfidTapx«*ps<y'«?fi<r5i5c*. Verbum ext}uisitissiinum, ct 
lion nisi Longioo no^lro usurputiiin.’' ToU]). 

In the^ new ediUou of H, Stephen’s Thesauius, i. 12(277. A, 

1 have shown that this word i*> not peculiar to Longitui'S. 
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NOTICE OF 

A Specimen of a o/’Telemachus Iranslutef 

into Latin Prose, entitled, De Casibus Tcleniadii, 
Liber Primus' 

Or.g. NAL works composed hi Latin, and modern* publica- 
tion 3 translated into that language^ arc at the present day, for 
obvious Hrcnsoiib, much less common than formerly. Latin is 
no longer the language cither of learned correspondence or pub- 
lic business. The times are changed since Politian and his 
fiiends compljinented their mistresses in heroics, or when those 
LM'Icbratcd ladies^ Hessandra Scala, and Cassandra Fidchs 
* barged the posts of. Italy with constant missions couched in 
pliiasc, nhich emulated the periods of Cicero and of Pliny, 
Still, however, the language of ancient Rome is universally stu- 
<]iL'd; the earliest knowledge which meets the car of the youth 
<4' Rill ope IS convoyed through its channel^ still it is the lan- 
guage of those laborious and ciuditc men, who make it the bu- 
siness of theii lives to restore and ilUi«ttralc the noble remains, 
uincli aio left to us of its glorious literature; still the language 
lives, and though it is called a dead one, may be more truly said 
to be immortal. If the allusion be not improper, wc may say 
that this noble tongue did indeed suffer death in the dark times 
of fiarbarism, but that having once died, it has been resuscitated 
to enjoy an ever-enduring existence. Disencumbered of the 
shackles which bound it to a particular spot and to a particiilaf 
nation, it has become the free denizen of Europe; the pure and 
disembodied language which now' can know no change; and to 
whose care that which it is desired should be subject to no ca- 
sualty ought always to be committed. Civilisation may niarcli 
and c'ountermarch from cast to w'cst; the ports of London may 
be deserted, and the fox covci in the busiest spots of this 
mighty cii>; future ages may study Shakspeare on the banka of 
the Avon with the assistance of a J^hesaurus^ and frctjuentlj be 
heard to deplore the fost numbers of the Classical Journal, 
the language of Ciccro and Virgil cannot perish. 

Foi these reasot^s, it is with peculiar pleSsure that we obseivo 
the beauties of a really excellent modern author clothed in an 
unfading garb. As in the Roman Catholic Church, saints are 
not canonised till their memory has stood the test of a series of 
■■■■■■ — — 

' This Notice from a learned Correspondent will recall to our readers 
;in account of a Latin translation of Robinson Crusoe in our Vol. iX. p. 
522.— Ei). 
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.years, so would \tc, after the high fame and reputation of a wii« 
ter has survived with undiminished lustre the temporary acci- 
dents of fashion^ interest an^ prejudice, ttien, and not till then, 
invest him with the sanctity of a Roman dress. There are 
many good arguments why such admirable works as the Paradise 
Lost, or* the Teleinachus of Fenelon should be translated into 
Latin. We have observed that they are thus placed beyond the 
reach of accident, — if elegantly done, they are the source *of a 
very refined pleasure to the scholar, — their intrinsic woilli is 
thus strictly ascertained; and moreover, by being put into a 
language universally understood in Europe, they may be read 
by students to whom they must otherwise have been inacceasi- 
ble. And perhaps of all other works, Telemachus is best adapt- 
ed for this purpose, and we are surprised that a Jjatiii trans- 
lation was never before attempted, though we are not sorry that 
it has been left to the elegant pen of Mr, French, the aiitiior of 
the specimen before us. Tlic beautiful simplicity of its style, 
the classical nature of its subject, and the classical form of its 
construction, alike render it plastic to the skilful hand that 
would recast it in a Latin mould. A translation likewise exe- 
cuted like the specimen we are noticing, has minor advantages, 
which thougli minor, are not to be forgotten. We believe no 
book can be found better adapted than Teleinachus, translated 
in a pure and simple manner, for a text book to be put into tlio 
hands of a tyro in Ijatin. its delightful story, the purity of 
its morality, the wisdom of its precepts, unperplexed by doubt- 
ful readings and uncertain meanings, would present a most allur- 
hig vestibule througli which the youthful scholar might pass to 
the higher departments of classical literature. The more ad- 
vanced student too might make use of it in his endeavours to 
attain a l^idn style. For if he were to translate the original 
French or Hawkesworth’s version, or any other into his own 
Latin, and then compare it with the pure and harmonious J.<alin- 
ity of Mr. French, we are well convinced that considerable im- 
procemeut would soon be perceived. For these reasons, and 
because we are always anxious that merit should have its due 
recompense, we heartily wish Mr. French success in his attempt, 
and sincerely hope it may meet from the lovei’s of classical lite- 
rature, that patronage, which, judging from the specimen, it so 
amply deserves. We will allow the translator to speak for him- 
self ai] instant, and then make a single extract, which will he 
sufficient to show the merits of the work. Wc quote the 
following from, a Prospectus which accompanies the pam- 
phlet. 
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As to the translation itself, it has been the endeavour of the 
author to execute it with classical adherence to propriety of Ian-* 
giiage. The neccssaij distinction between the three different 
styles — viz* the Narraiivei the Descriptive, the Oratorical — 
which interchangeably enliven the work, has been preserved 
with particular attention. From a long acquaintance with the 
purest writers in prose, of the Augustan age, principally Cicero, 
the Translator hopes that he has been enabled upon all occasions 
to find the corresponding idiom uniningled with poetical adom- 
ment, and exempt from the least blemish of that barbarity which 
so "glaringly disfigures many modern compositions in the Latin 
"I'ongue. The style to which he has aspired is of an unaffected 
nature, flowing fioin a general knowledge of the language, in a 
natural, simple, unlidiored manner; not tiu' forced product of 
scantiness decking itself for the occasion with the plumes of dic- 
tionaries and phrase-books. In the mean time, until the judg- 
ment of the public is pronounced, he cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing his opinion, that if introduced iiitcf schools, it will be 
found upon the trial to answer two objects of classical educa- 
tion, viz. to allure the young student to read with avidity a work 
of no inconsiderable moral mcril;, and to inspire him, as he reads, 
with a taste for Roman haiinoiiy.’* 

We could with pleasure transcribe moie than the following 
passage, but the limits of a notice of this kind confine us. Te- 
leniachus has just boldly declared to the Trojans in Sicily, un- 
der Acestes, into whose power Mentor and his companion had 
fallen, that he is a Greek and the son of Ulysses. 

Vix ea protuleram, cum ab omni populo subita commotiqne 
atiimi conclainatum ; Moriendum cst filio crudelissimi isfius 
Ulyssis, cujus artibus eversa est urbs Trqja. Fili Ulyssis ! dice- 
bat inilii Acestes, saiiguinem tuum, tot Trojaiiorum manibus quos 
pater tuus in tcnebricosas Cocyti ripas inisit praecipites, denegare 
non possum. £t tu ct ille qui te ducit, ambo peribitis. Sffuul ex 
coniiiatu aliquis provccta aetate auctor extitit, ut ad tumulum-An- 
chisse nos rex ittimolandos juberet. Jucundus, inquit, ugjibise 
istiiis herois futuriis est sanguis eorum. Quin ipse jEneas, ubi ad 
auresejus hoc tale sacrificium pervenerit, gratissimo quideni auimq 
accipiet, videns quanto vobis amori sit memoria ejiis, quo nihil sibi 
in terra antiquius. 

Succlamatum est ab universo populo ; jamque omnibus nulla 
alia cogitatio nisi de morte nostra* Jam ad tumulum Anchisse 
porducebamur : jam duo ibi extructa altaria, ignisque sacer iucen- 
sus. Obversabatur oculis ferrum nos neci datunim ; stabamus 
rcdimlti floribus, neque ulla jam oborta animis eorum miseticordia 
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vttum nosirau) conservare potuUsct. Actum cTut <Ic cum 

Mentor, tranquillo aniiui statu, ro«avit ut apml rc^cm sibi vi'rbu 
facere Uceret. Facta p<»tostate ita itifit : 

Si niilia apud aiujiiiim tuiim, Accstcs, inisericordia hujus Tc-le- 
niaclii exoritiir, qtii nunquam contra Tvojanos arma sitiiisit, : al- 
tern qua' tua Ipsius intrrsmt, respicias. Fqutdem scicntia pra^sa<^ 
gloriiin Dcorumqiic voluntatis prsedoctiis, jam video aninio, priuh- 
quam tiidui sit !4patiuin clapsuiii, te oppugnatum iri a popiiiis bar- 
bai'is, qni jam suniinis montibiis dcvolvuntur tovn iitis iiibtar, 
urbciii tuam iniiiulatini, vastitatemquc illutiiri agitii. Tu iis antc- 
veiii ; populum tiuiin arntis l<tc inslruas, uuilumqiie iic punctum 
qiiidem teinporis intercederc patiaris, quin pinguia tua aimonia 
qux; sunt tibi in in uppidum Liiclvida'). Si falsa dciiuncio, 

ill tua nianu cst, olapso tiiduo, iios luoite inultaudu^ dcdere. Sni, 
contra, dicta inca cMtus compiobat, mominciis viiain lis non e>se 
udimeudaiii, per qiios factum o^t ut coiHcnctiir tua. 

llib verbis pcrculsub coiibtitit Acestes ; fauta enun fuerat aiiiiiu 
iiducia prolata, ut iiuiiquani antohac simile quicquatu ullo in ho- 
mine notasset. Sails a|)parct, iiiquit, ju\cins alicnigctic. Dens, 
qui tc furtuiia iani male accepermt, largitos tibi esse sapicutiam, 
tonge rebu^ pros\)Gris antepoiiendatu. Siniul sacriticio in aliini 
tcinpus diiato, jussii omnia summa diligentiu paruri, ad pra^.- 
cavciidum inipctum qiiein Mentor oi impendere pnediverat. Jam 
nihil omnibus parlibus coiiNpinebatur, uisi Irepidic niotii mulietes, 
sciiiores devexi setate, iiilUiitcsque iii laeryinas eiFnsi, potciites pas- 
sim urbis pcrfugiviin, Veniebant catervatim mugientes per vm?> 
bovcs/balaiituiiiqiiegrcgcs ovmRi,opiina psiscua linqnentes; neque 
siubuloruin ad tegendos cos satis iiiagna suppetebat copia. Strepi- 
ills undique crat concursantium iuler ^e honunuin itnpeUeiitiiinaquc 
quique invieem alii ahos exaudirc non potcrant ; sicpc incogiutum 
quondam pro faniihari complectciitea, discursantesque quoquo- 
versus, ignari quonaiu pas&us dirigerant. At principes civitatii 
viri, i'ngeniis suis tanquam aliorum validioiibus coubsi, Meiitorc 
pro vano coiijectore babito, uibii banc e)ub prueseiisionem dictita- 
bant, nisi artittcium quoddani ad vitarn sibi conservandam excogi- 
latum/ 

XXXX. 
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Am olmtmtkw iMde hiy your learned and intercstifig coirc- 
apondaut Pk^kssot induces me to send you tUe fol’ 

lowing. 

After descrying the various ediUona of the Tehula Peutin- 
geriana, he gees on t* say that (seo Ckfsskal Jourml, No- 
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U K iatlu‘i subjiiet uf wonder, that, Miice the 
time ot S(lie\b, which is now c<Mi.si(i(‘iubl) moit* halfa 

ceiitiij'v, 11 him iH>i engaged the aitenth>»j of some man ot leai^n- 
ing, who, bv anolliejr icvisai, might have added new lighly.’* 
Knt dial 11 fu/s so done wiil appear b} the following quotation 
fi'uiii u small work, in which it might not altogcdicr be expected 
to occni, and with which the Professor seems to be unac- 
quainted. 

JUVEMIS. 

Tf/bnln itinenina nithtrin^ Un^n ut/i tnilUfun, Theodosiana cl 
Pcitttti"i*rhinn nuncapaidy (pium ei / inflntioticn^t edttioae 
r/ai, rtn Cfit istophnti' de iihni mucc \a\i. 'ficcutatr 

dc'irnpsit, iiiami •^iht ?;/ a& tficnu\ uu p n.ta^ itt htilin nlidif, 
Frat. Jolt. DontiiiU'Ua Ptnloctilhtiras i'hn^dtinopaius^ ordini^ 
Fradicalo) urn ; iEsii m l^iceno, typis \ incenlis (Jlicrubini, 
180<), fol. inaj. <\ \u. tab. ivii uicisis. 

Tilditor exemplum hujus tabulae \'indohouensc taiila cura in 
.vs incuht atqiie expressit, ut ne ma\iina quulein oculortun ucics, 
sicut ipse futetiii, ahqiiani difleienlianv depiehendcn* valcat. 
ScUc^bii clUseitatioutm oiiiitleiuluin putavit, cjus aurem loco 
editor ipse qunluor capitibus dissei iiit» 1. Or pubheis apud liu- 
i'Uuws liifmrants, U. Jn (iilrutn) TabuUe llmcrante vo/tmaty 
i',i Vindobouemi Regia Diblwl/ieca tmervatum, aulographum 
'/iv (an) apographmi sit , ^juoxe sreew/o descriptuiu, ( I'ubulam 
aiipcraturis quidcin Theodosii loinpoiibus esse confectum con- 
etdil, ipsum vero ^rpeuTOTOTov esse, contiu ^che^bium negat; esse 
cam polius apographiiin non ante ssecuIuiu undcciuumi, proba 
biJiter H\\ieni sueculu denium lertio decmio confectum). III. De 
tiutiquo Wmiamrum Fede ac MilUan^ turn de '^tudtu ; (docta 
v.t uccurnta dissertatio, in qua Danvilliuiia; puti'ssinium opiniones 
lefulanliir), IV. Dc antfqiu Leuca Gqlhm {yeX hie refiitnntur 
Daiivilliqs et IJergierius). Sequilui Index Regionum^ fnsv(a» 
rum, Vrbium et omniu/n hcorum, qmz in Tabula itiuerance 
fMgmentis admiuntur (ex cd. Scheyb. additis nonuulbs einafrdar- 
tionibus expressiis). Ucniquc : Adnolalimes tn indicem Typo- 
grapliicum, ordiue,alphab. Has excipiuut*xi i. illae tabuhv airi 
iiicisic, pp. I3(i — 7. 

Additameuta ad T. Cli. Hartesii Brevior. Not Lit. Rom. 
descripsit C. F. H. KrugUng, 8vo. Lipshe, 18 ly. 
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ON THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

BY THE REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND. 

Part IV.— [Co/ii«iMer/y>w« No. XLIV./>. 327- 
Section VI. 

Commemorative emblems adopted among the early 
Postdiluvia/is. 

Fro M this branch of the subject ^ve arc brought to other con- 
biderations connected with the origin of Idolatry; the iiatuie and 
use of emblems. 

Wc have no sufficient grounds to believe that the art of wil- 
ting was at this time known; the use of emblems therefore^ 
(which with picture writings so largely discussed by Bishop 
\Varburton in liis Divine l4egation, was not improbably the origin 
of hieroglyphics,) would be very general, to illustrate the great 
events they wished to commemorate. We may naturally, Uiere- 
fore, expect to find memorials of their great ancestor Noah — 
of the deluge — and of the ark — as well as of other circumstances 

the antediluvian world, afterwards recorded by Moses — and 
possibly of other things which are not mentioned in the sacred 
pages, and of which either all knowledge has perished, or sonic 
confused traditions only remain in the fables of the Hindoos. 

The primeval places of worship were not merely high places 
and groves; the heathens equally venerated caverns, islands, 
lakes, ' and mountains with two or three peaks. Where there 
were no natural high places, they erected artificial mountains ; 
there were no caverns they made immense excavations. 

Tlie worship on mountains, I have shown, was begun by 
Noah, and coutinuedby the Patriarchs; nor was it forbidden by 
the Mosaic Law, till it had long been perverted to idolatrous 
purposes. 

The origin of grove worship has never been exactly ascertain- 
ed. It is by no means conjectural : it is rather highly pro- 
bable^ that it cooimepiorated the primeval paradise, and that the 
single tree which was so much venerated signified the sacred 
tree in the midst of Eden, l&aiah describes certain of the 
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Gentiles, as purifying themselves in the gardens, behind one tree . 
of peculiar sanctjty^ which was planted in the midst. Every 
school boy remembers the tree in the centre of the court in the 
palace of Priam, The tree of immortality among the Hindoos 
florished in the midst of the Paradise of Indra. The Hiirmas 
place their holy tree in the centre of Mount Mienno. The tree 
of Hindostaii^ Siam, and Thibet, is clearly the asli of Gothic 
nuthology, which is planted in (he midst of the Jdeaii city of 
the hero Gods; and which overshadows the city, and the \viio)e« 
world; while the Deities assemble under it every day to admi- 
nister justice. In the gatden of the llcsperides, the tree with 
the golden apples rose conspicuous above the rest; and Hercu- 
les or a faeio God stood under it, while a serpent coiled round 
its trunk. The ancrcnt Celts heu ibe same tradition; which 
seems to have been engrafted on every system of superstition. 

Thus were mountains considered as emblems of the ark, and 
groves of the primeval Paradise. Caverns w'ere treated with 
equal reverence. They were combined w'itfi the sacred moun- 
tains, and represented the interior of the ark as wedged among 
the clefts of Ararat. When the huge ship of the deluge (,says 
Mr. Paber) fixed itself immoveably among the bare rucks, and 
crags of the tempest-beaten Ararat; the surrounding clifis, its 
own gloomy interior, and the narrow door of entrance in its 
perpendicular side, w'ould all conspire to excite the idea of a 
spacious cavern. This semblance of a grotto, w ould for a sea- 
son be at once the habitation and the oratory of the Noetic fa- 
mily : for until, as their numbers increased, they had been able 
to construct for themselves more commodious dwellings, they 
would obviously prefer the friendly shelter of the ark before an 
exposure to the inclemency of the weather.” Hence originated 
tlie sanctity of caverns: hence we rarely find a holy mountain 
unprovided wdth a grotto either natural, or artificial. This idea 
is confirmed by the traditionary tales the great father* (such 
was the general title of Noah, the second father of mankind) 
being either born from a rave, or nursed from a cave, or taking 
refuge in a cave, when he quitted the ark, within which he had 
been exposed at sea. The various caves venerated by the Pa- 
gans were generall5' in the recesses of a mountain. The cave 
of Mithras w'as in a rock: the caves of Jupiter in Crete, of 
Bacchus in Naxos, of Osiris in the Tauricc Cassius, and of 
others, were situated in mountains; and an astonishing number 
of additional instances are collect^ by Mr. Faber to confirm 
this part of his hypothesis. 

Lakes and islands were much venerated by the ancients. The 
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^origin of this part of their superstituni ib nut well undorstood. 
Mr. Faber supposes it to have been u coinmcm oration of the 
appearance <d the country from the uik after it tested on iIk 
moiiiitaiM /\s (he tenants of the ark looked out from then 
gloonn ui.tusnni, the Hubsiding waters would have ^ppraredasa 
lake; the (ineigiiig top of the lower peak ol Atarat, as nil 
island; and the siiinmiis of the surrounding lulls, as a circle of 
lesser islands. i his latU r idea appeals to be suilicieiiil^ fanci- 
•fill, but if Is siippoited by ample authority; and I cannot lefraiu 
from ofl[eriug a commenr on an expression in the book of Gene- 
sis, which sti lus to relate to some prevalent notion of this 
kind. "^Ihe expression has escaped Mr, Fabci’s notice, though 
it confirms his position. 

Moses, it IS well known, wrote the Pentateuch, to continue the 
knowledge of the true God among the Israelites. As tlie\ 
weie surrounded by idolatry, in Us most corrupt and odious 
form, he never loses sight of the origin of its superstitious ob- 
•'’ervances. Unless' indeed wc nuclei stand the history of the 
times when Moses wrote, we lose much of the beauty and m- 
teresl of his narrative, lu perusing the Pentateuch, wc must 
never forger, that idolatry had become^ almost unuei.sal, and 
that Moses by liis laws, as well as by his example, constantly 
endeavoured to guard his people from the contagion. Main 
expressions therefore which otherwise, in a narrative so biief, as 
that of AJoses, might appear iiniiecossuiy, were at tho liiuc 
they were written of the utmost consequence. "J'hiis when in 
slite account of the Creation Moses adds, lie made the stars 
also^'— and, thus iho heavens were finished and all the host 
of them he evidently means to say to the worshippers of the 
l^sabaorli ; your Gods are inferior to Jehovah, for they are the 
work of his hands. Many expressions, therefore, which otherwise 
would appear unnecessary, aie of the utmost conseqiieiice. la 
the account which he gives us of the subsiding pf the waters, 
we meet with the words, ** in the tenth montli, on the first day 
Mf the month, were the tops of the mountains seen.” It is not 
at all iniprobable that some reference to the point we are dis- 
cussing is here intended. 

If the early postdiluvians carried with them memorials of the 
deluge, and emblems of the ark, it is to be supposed they 
would endeavour to preserve the remembrance of every circum- 
stance connected with that event. Among others they might 
iiave recorded tbi$ fact mentioned by Moses, The tops of the 
inountaitis round Ararat appeared like islands : they were tho 
first land seen : and undoubtedly presented to Noab| aitd 
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sons an earnest of tlietr speedy release trom their confinemeatt, 
"llic circurnstaiu'e was coinineniorated from the earliest period;* 
nrcular ranges of stones arc found in every quarter of the globe { 
in india^ in the north, among the nilds of Siberia, and the de* 
yerts of Norway. Our own monumeDt ol Stonehenge, the 
uiigin of which is lost even to tradition, seems to have been 
coinincmoi alive of some such fact, among the fust inhabitants 
ot the country. The aboiigines of England, Mr. Maurice 
has shown, were of the same family, and of the same religion, as 
the firahmans of Indostaii. Eew tiaditions in that countiy 
have been handed down with greater care and veneration than 
the belief of the existence of the sacred isles of the West. 
Oiiptain Wilford has strangely supposed these islands were 
iiiilani niul its deiicfiilcncies. jVIr. Falicr has given a much 
more probable solution of the mystery, when he icfers that 
tradition to the eircuiiibtancc nienUoned by Moses : and us the 
idolaters of Egvpt. and of the countries thiongh which the is- 
iiiclitcs weic passing, professed the same si^ieistilions as those 
who still exist in liicha, and wiio fortneii; extended to Britain, 
we naturally coneliulo that they likewise \eneialed e’lcles of 
stones. Moses lelates in simple language the real fact, and, in 
so doing, warned his people against the perversion of a memora- 
ble, thougli iialiital circumstance. Another peruliai custom 
among the aiieicnt idolaters,* which appears to have been prac- 
tised Ijom the uncoriiipted times of Eutuarchibin, was the vene- 
ration of mountains with two or three peaks. '^L'his too w'as ori- 
ginallv an emblem oi Mount Ararat, if these ideas should ap- 
pear lain itul, W’C niiist remind the leader that emhlcmb were 
then used as a .siibstilute lor writing; and Uint the events in 
question being tlic most in»|K>rtant tliat had ever taken place, 
were most generally coiiuneinoraled and ivpiijeil j and that if 
these explanuiions of the uiiiversBl cusloiiis, which me derived 
from our knowledge of the narrative oi sciipLure, be rt^ected, 
wc have no lational, consistent, piobabie, or tenable exposition 
whatever. ^ 

The naiural increase of the liuiiiaii race having compelled 
emigr^itioii, it is evident that it would frt;^uenUy happen that 
wandering la iiiiiies» would boiuciiiiu's aiiivc ut huge plains, on 
which would be no natural inomUaiiis. SupeibUtujii would 
make them anxious to supply the deticiencus of nature by aft. 
This would bo dune either by ihrowuig up a laige tumulus ot 
earth, or by building a temple in the lurm ol a itt >untairi, which 
siiotiikl live conspiciiously abi>ve the sunoundiiig plum; and 
when such a practice wax once adopted, it w ould soon be .carried 
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^iiito countries as the tide of emigration rolled on iivhere it was 
really superfluous ; such then may be esteemed the origin of the 
artifioiat hillock, and gigantic pyramid, or pagoda. Whether 
round or square, such constructions were invaiiably copies of 
Ararat : they were high places, sacred memorials among the 
first uncorrupted emigrants from Nachshevan, of the resfing of 
the ark, and afterwards perverted to superstitious usages. 

Although we cannot rely on any argument solely derivable 
from Etymology, yet 1 cannot but observe that the word Pyra- 
mid, which appears to form a very forcible argument in favor 
of Mr. Bryant’s theory, that these celebrated Egyptian monu- 
ments were erected in honor of the Sun, bears decisive testimony 
in support of Mr. Faber. Bryant and many others have derived 
the term pyramid from the Greek word, which signifies fire. But 
how or why should the Egyptians describe their monuiiieuts by 
Greek names P Mr. Faber (or more properly the writer in the 
Asiatic Researches, quoted by Mr. Faber) has shown that the 
term Ida, was the common epithet fur u mountain among the 
ancient nations, and it is still preserved in its original meaning 
to this day among the Hindoos. Ida was the name of the fa- 
mous sacred mountain near Troy ; of the celebrated birth-place 
of Jupiter in Crete. The same notions which placed the Gods 
on both are still prevalent in Cashgar and Hindustan, and arc 
justly supposed to have originated in the veneration paid to the 
first sacred mountain, and to the meeting upon it ; before the 
first dispersion of the earliest postdiluvian Patriarchs, who weie 
afterwards worshipped by their descendants. The word Praw, 
or Pyra, in the Hindoo sacred language still signifies holy; and 
there can be little doubt, that the term pyramid is derived from 
these two, Praw, or Pyra aqd Ida ; and that it meant the sacred 
mountain. 

Mr. Faber’s hypothesis respecting the Pyramids is not only 
curious and original :'but it is wonderfully supported by the tia- 
ditions of the Hindoos, the nature of the Pagan worship, and 
^le researches of Lieut. Col. Fit/clareiice, who entered the great 
Pyramid about the very time when Mr. Faber’s book was pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Faber supposes that the Pyramids themselves Were im- 
itative resemblances of Mount Ararat, constructed on the same 
plan as that ot Babel : that they are excavated in the inside in 
many chambers ; and that, in the chief of these, the priests 
w*ere accustomed to place the body of their God, the conse- 
crated bull which they worshipped, and which was supposed 
by them to be an incarnation of tlie Deity. We cannot enter 
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into tlie reasoning which enabled Mr. Faber to come to this, 
conclusion, and we require yet farther evidence before we* 
receive the whold of that portion of his system, which yet ap- 
pears to explain many curious circumstances in the Pagan My- 
Jthology : certain however it is, that the bones which Col. Fitz- 
ciarence brought from the Pyramid of Cephrenes to England, 
were declared by that profound anatomical scholar, Sir Everard 
Home, to be the bones of an ox, or bull. Mr. Faber, with very 
pardonable self-gratulation, at this singular confirmation of ap- 
parently the most fanciful part of his 'ibeory, published a pam- 
on the subject. 

The building of the Tower of Babel was moat probably the 
first attempt to pervert this common and useful memorial, to 
an idolatrous purpose ; for to the general adoption of this com- 
memoration of Mount Ararat, we are warranted in referring 
both the building of this Tower, the Pyiainids of Egypt, and 
the Pagodas of flindostan, as well as the pyramidal temples 
of Buddha, which arc found over the whoM of the cast. The 
artificial tumuli of the Celts, and the Scythians ; surb as the 
celebiated Altyn obo, or reputed sepulchic of Mitliridates in 
the Crimea; the artificial lull of JSew Grange in Ireland; of 
Silbury Hill in this country ; all are of tlie same description, 
and are justly therefore to be referred to the same cause. We 
must likewise add to these the pyramidal temples of Vitzipu- 
tzli ; and possibly the Otaheitean Morai. The custom was uni- 
versal : therefore, one nation could neither have borrowed it 
from another, nor could it have been imposed by conquest ; 
it oiiginated at some {>eriod when the family of man were 
united in one body, and this must have been within the first 
centuries after the Hood in the plains of Armenia, wheic the 
only high place they w'eie likely to venerate would be the sacred 
Ararat, the mountain of their deliverance. 

The same mode of reasoning will ap(>ly to the veneratoon of 
sacred caverns. The emigrants from ^'achshevan considered 
every cavern in the side of a mountain as similar to llm aiji. 
lodged ill the side of Ararat. Wherever, therefore, tliey first 
settled, if the mountain on which tliey offeted sacrifice was not 
provided with a natural cavern, they proceeded to excavate it; 
that the resemblance betw'een their present and their formei 
places of worship might be more complete. I'hese excavV 
tiuns were soinetunes formed' with infinite labor; and the asto- 
nishing number which are to be found in every part of the 
world how^ever remote, proves llie unbounded extent of ihe 
primeval patriarchal worship. These stupendous monuments 
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.of antiquity liave be«n so well dcsciibed by J^r. Clarke^ Sn* 
C. MaHet^ Lieut. Col. Fitzxiareuce and others, that it is only 
necessKiry to enumerate a few of the most celebrated. 

The niitliraic grottoes of Persia, cut out of the solid rock, 
the caverns of the Thebais, the grottoes of Tortosa, near 
Tyre, the excavations in Norway, in the Crimea, in Caieta, &c. 
are all on the same plan, and therefore evidently cornnie- 
inorative of the bStne circumstances. Mount Olivet, fiom the 
earliest ages, we arc informed by tradition, was considered sa- 
cred. There Shem was said to have buried the body of Adam, 
which was preset ved in the ark ; wcincrely mention the tradition 
to show the antiquity of (he veneiatiou paid this mountain: on 
Olivet Solomon erected his idolatrous temples. "J'hi.s moniv 
tain has three peaks, and in its side u very* large and remarkable 
excavation on the same plan as othei cavern temples has been 
discovered. 'J'ho rock tctnples of Egypt, and Hindostan, the Sia- 
mese pyramids of lUiddhn, and the %Mdl known pyiamiiis on the 
Nile, vvere all furmshtd with artificial excavations. The Scy- 
thians ot Scandinavui employed grottoes, in llie same manner, for 
religious purposes, which arc hewn uuh incredible labor out of 
the hardest rocks. The walls of the grottoes, and excavations 
which have been discovcied at l*!liepiiauta, in the caverns of 
Nubia, by Mr. Leigh, and clsewheie, are painted with vaiions 
uncouth figures and emblems, the colois of which aio still fre.sh 
and vivid. Kveiy wiine we find them ; iii the Inrlian pagoda^, 
at Eleplianta, and Canarali. I^.ven lu the smaller tiniuih sonic 
remnuntsot this^ eustoFii arc to be iiactd, asm the New* Giangt 
in liclaiid. Not oi)l\ were aitdicial excavations made in natural 
hills; artificial lulls seem to have been consliiicted with daik 
central chambers. 'i"hc pi ogress of anhilecluiai iiiiUution is 
very natural, and is jnoved by the positive asseitions of the 
Hindoo llieologists. Men first venerated, as lepresentatioiis oi' 
Ararat and the aik, mslural hills with natural caverns: then, 
natural hills with artdiciul caverns, and last of nil, artilicntl hills 
»itlvpriiticial caverns. To this source iheielorc we refer the 
cavern temples, wherever they are to be found, iiycophrou 
asserts that the iniu'imost parts of the ancient temples were 
called Caves ; the inner rooms weie contnvecito lesembie caves. 
On the proinontor\ of 'renarum, the fool of which is w'ashcd 
by the sea, there was a tcinplo built ni the jnecise fotin of a 
cavern. The Egyptian temples wx*ie so coustiuctcd as to ex- 
hibit the appearance either of gloomy grottoes, or ot those arli** 
ficitil excavations wbicli occur so Irequeiitly in Pcibia, and 
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Hiiidostan. Pocock describes a dark grasite room of more 
than ordinary sanctity, which he found in the very rccessea o£ * 
the chief temple <ff 'Fhebes : and with respect to the cavern 
temples of India, vre need only compare the fronts of such 
ejkcavatioits with the fronts of Esiie and Luxor, to be satisfied 
with their palpable resemblance. 

The great room in the large Pyramid, of which a very good 
plate is given in Lieutenant-Colonel Fit/clarence^s tour, is of 
The same kind with those in the caves of Elcphanta, and other 
excavated temples in the Last. 'J'iie interior of the temple of 
the Kleiisinian Ceres is called by Strabo a cell, or cavern. The 
cell of the lliiltsh Ceridwen, was of the «ame nature. If we 
turn our attention to America, we shall still perceive the same 
idea to have been prevalent, both Mnoitg the Peruvians, and 
the Mexicans, in the construction of some of their tem|>les. 
The God Pachacania, the Bacchus of the western continent, 
was worshipped in a darkioom^or cell. To the pyramidal 
temple of Tescahpiica there was attached if spacious chapel, 
or cell, which was entered by a low door. The same worship 
existed among these people, and the Eastern nations ; they had 
preserved traditions of the deluge, and with them its earliest 
emblems. 

Such were the more striking memoiials of the early Keligiou 
of mankind. Jii addition to these may be enumerated some of 
.1 minor kini], which cqnalh prove their .source from one com- 
mon origin. The Lotos, which has the peculiar property of 
rising with the lising of the waters, was an apt, and appropriate 
emblem of the deluge, or ol the ark ; and as the second Eather 
of the world was preserved, we find that the image of a rnan, 
or of a god is geiieially represented on the Lotos, which was 
equally venerated by the Egyptians, the Hitidoos, ami all the 
oriental nations. 'I'hc beautiful use which Sir W. Jones has 
niarle of the Lotos in his poems, is \vell»kiK>wii. Prom its ori- 
gitiul use as an emblem of the deluge, it became a type of the 
preserving Power, and was consequently venerated by the simer-^ 
stitious population in subsequent ages ; when its originaFuse 
had been long forgotten. The egg was a jiatural emblem of 
the arlc, as containing w'ithin itself the life of the future world ; 
and it was no less an emblem of the intermediate state of the 
earth, between the commencement and condiision of lh6 
deluge. No emblem is so universal as this. The mundane 
egg is common to the Druidical, Egyptian, and Indian sti- 
perstitions. The fabulous Orpheus has related the biith of the 
general parent of men from an egg; and Aristophanes, in his 
VOL. XXIIL CL Jl NO. }iL\L Y 
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pipy of the bir(lS| has handed down the fragments of a similar 
ilpadHion, The rainbow as might be expected was another 
efnfatetn of universal use. The lunar cresoent, floating us a 
boat, in the blue sky ; tlie Dove^ — the olive branchy — a fish,<-— 
the Rhoia or pomegranate which is full of seeds, — a biitteifl^ 
which bursts from a dormant sluggish life, to a state of beauty, 
and energy ; — the Seira, or cypselis, or hive ; — the scyphos or 
sacred cup, which is supposed to have been formed like a 
boat; — were all admirable and innocent emblems, which were 
common m the absence of alphabetical writing, to commemo- 
rate the primeval religious worship of mankind ; and which, as 
we shall see, were afterwards perverted, to idolatrous and super- 
stitious uses. 

The most famous hieroglyphic of the gentile world was the 
union of the wings, the globe, and the serpent in one iigure 

It was alike familiar to the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Per- 
sians, the Phenicians, the Egyptians, and the Celtic Britons : 
it was used aniongi.the Greeks, in the form of the caduceus of 
Mercur;y, which exhibited two serpents, a globe, and wings, 
'rhe Chinese have a symbol of two serpents and a ring between 
them : the Hindoos, of a serpent forming a curve, and a globe 
or egg placed within the curve : the Persians of a u inged ser- 
pent attached to a globe : the Phenicians of a serpent coiled 
round an egg : the Egyptians of a serpent, both winged, and not 
winged, attached to, or half encompassing a globe, and some- 
times of two serpents similarly attached to a winged globe ; and 
the ancient JBritops, as appears from the temple of A bury, of n 
serpent joined to a circle.” 

Between thpse several hieroglyphics there is sucli a decided, 
and palpable resemblance, both in general composition, and 
ill particular arrangement, that no person can see them exhibit- 
ed together in a single plate, and not be immediately convinced 
of thpir identity. Sinqe the mythology of the whole gentile 
world was in substance the same, originating from one source, 
we may be assured, that whatever this hieroglyphic denoted in 
oiler country, it denoted in all.” 

ft^aurice, Eircber^ and others, suppose" that it was an emblem 
of the Trinity ; others, of the triad of the gentiles. *^niere does 
iiot however appear to be sufficient authority for either of these 
suppositions. Neither can Mr. Faber’s account of this hicro- 
glyjmxc be implicitly adopted. The following appears to be 
uot improbable : 

^ The serpent is well known to have been from the earliest pe? 
riod an emblem of the evil principle ; but it was no less so of 
the good principle, or of the preserving power. FrOm wheucO' 
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this latter application of the emblem originated is not certainly • 
known ; the most^probable conjecture is^ that it was derived 
from the annual shedding of the outer skin : as the serpent 
appears to renew itself, so did the earth recover its former beau- 
iy after the waters of the deluge had subsided. The wing was 
a hieroglyphic of the Spirit which created the Woild ; and the 
egg or ^lobe, was alike typical both of the ark, and of the world 
in its state of desolation. The whole emblem therefore may 
have been originally intended to represent, either the pre- 
servation of iiiankiiid ; or the character of the Deity, in the 
triple form of Creator, Preser\'er, and Destroyer, the favorite 
ind sublime description of God universal among the early pa- 
gans, and consistent both with scripture, and reason. The wmg 
was the emblem of the creating, th*> sti pent of the preserving, 
and the globi* of the destroying, power. 

I shall conclude this catalogue of primitive commemorative 
emblems, with that must intricate and difficult subject, the 
lirst introduction of huinuii images : much of the confusion ari-*^ 
sing from our united ignorance of their lenl pristine meaning, 
and the conjectures of various authors, may be picvuited by 
considering the circumstances under which they first attract our 
attention in sacred and profane history. In the former we first 
lead of them iii the story of Laban ; in the latter, we find them 
in the Penates of iEiieas, the contemporary of Priam. 

Laban was a Syiian Patriarchal Prince of the family of 
^\brahani. He was well acquainted with the worship of tho 
true God ; and professed it publicly before the idolaters of the 
surrounding country. On this account, Isaac charged his son 
to select a wife from the daughters of Laban, ^fter a residence 
in his family of many years, Jacob prepared to return home, 
and the daughter of Laban concealed oh that occasion among 
the baggage certain images which Laban called his Gods. Her 
father reclaimed them with much eagerficss, but in vain. They 
are called in the original, Tciaphini, and various conjectuies 
have been entertained by the best commentators on the ineading* 
of the word ; and the uses to which the images were applied. 

1 omit the discussion between Witsius arid Spencer, whether 
the use of images* was permitted before the Mosaic Law, as 
well as die enquiry into the controverted reasons why Rachel 
stole the images ; wrhether it was, to reprove her father, by con- 
vincing him that his Gods could not defend themselves ; or, that 
she herself was affected with the neighbouring superstitions ; or^ 
that she stole them to compensate herself and sister for the Ibsa 
of. their dower. The only question is, whether yve can asceruuo 
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what Terapluiii were. The llabbis ileclaie that they were 
liumau heads, prepared b^ magical rites, and enabled by this 
means to ultcr oracular lespoiibes. In Mibsiquent ages some 
magical jites may have been telebiated, in which hunirin heads 
were used by imposing prrlentlers, as the labbis desi nbe : but 
we have no shadow of evidence to prove the absnid position, 
that Knchel stole several hiittiaii heads, and sal upon them ; or 
that Michal, when she placid the Teruphim in the bed, in j>lace 
of her husband David, placed ihcie a string of human heads 
magically prepared. 'riu'se absuiditics confute themselves. 
Faber (after Bp. Paliick) iiiiagines that they were the same as 
the Seiaphmi, which weie the same as the Cheiubim ; and 
were graven images of the i hcrulnmcal forms, which were well 
known to the primitive genet ations. Witsiiis is of opinion they 
were not the same as (he Seiaphim ; but that they were used 
fur idolatrous and bupeibtUions put poses only, and wcic con- 
demned by the Patiiaichs from the beginning. Witsius and 
IVlcdc suppose tfiat the Terapliini wiic pel versions of the 
Uiim ; which were images, by means of wlurli answers weie 
given to the Priest hi tlie Patriarchal dispensation, when the 
Deity, was consulted. Lightfoot afUuns that the Uriiu were not 
images: that the Uritn and Tliuinmim weie lht‘ same, one sig- 
nifying light, the other pcifectioii; and the teims w'cie used 
to describe the Breubtplatc of the Migh Pncsl; wdiich was 
attached to the Ephod, from which Oracular responses weie 
undoubtedly given by means with which after all research 
Christian divines confess themselves to be unacquainted. Mede 
confirms Iiis hvpollicsis, from the account of Micuh who set up 
Terapliim m the bouse of his Gods, instead of IJrmi and I'lium- 
mim. I'he whole *36tlL discouise of Mede on this subject is 
truly curious, and well worthy of comparison with tliose chap- 
ters of Witsiiis* Egyptiaca, in which the whole matter is discussed. 
Tbis sliglit sketch of the diversity of opinion which lias prevailed 
on the bulyecl will give the reader some notion of the difficulty 
«\vhi^ prevents our forming a decisive Conclusion. 

After a careful examination of the subject it seems most pro- 
bable, that the Fciaphiin were not only the Cherubinical figures, 
but graven mcmoiials, of their earlier ancestors. The images 
among tlie Hindoos, which they preserve in their houses, seem 
fo partake of the forms of both men and animals. The Penates 
corresponded with the Trrapiiun, so far us they were memorials 
of their ancestors, (for we have no evidence to induce us to 
suppose they lesembled either the eagle, the ox, or the lion, 
which wer^ all dierubic emblems). Tbese .Teruphim, aud . of 
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course ihe perversions of ihc Teraphhn, were in use from the* 
first. « 

Not only liad every patriai dial chief his em Moms of the de- 
luge, and of the ark ; not only .did they rontniuc in their several 
*dis}tricts the custom of sacrifice, of planting trees, and groves, 
and of venerating mountains, and lakes, and islands ;-^they were 
equally anxious to preserve some memorials of iheir earliest 
postdiluvian falljers : and to tins ma> he attribuicd perhaps the 
origin of image-wo» ship. As in the Christian Chuich, images 
which were at lirsl used as menionals ol the Apostles, the Virgin, 
and the Mait}r9, were afterwards invoked with pra}cis and in- 
cense ; so, it IS likely that the itiniges which wi^re oiiginally 
memorials were at last metamorphosed into gods in these early 
ages. The Patriarchs, we have s. cn, not 4iiily planted gioves ; 
they were accustomed to plant one tree in ihe centre of the 
c.ouitof the mansions, uppiopiiated to the head of the family; 
this pait of the mansion too was devoted to r^'ligious uses ; there 
the saCicd emblems, and among them the Penates were placed 
It was called the ad\ta, the penetrtilia, or shiine. In after ages 
It followed, that every house was provided Wilh its Penates : 
eveiy town placed them in its citadel ; even the Geimans, if we 
may credit Tacitus, were provided with them. The Hindoos 
still venerate small images in every house, and their universal 
use proves their undoubted antiquity. Now it is probable 
that these Teiaphim or Penates were in process of timeconsi- 
rlered as tutelar, domestic, and hereditary guaidians of families : 
the superstition began about the time of Laban, and was well 
know n in the reputed age of /Eneas, who was himself a palriur- 
chal chieftain, I'lie Penates were veiieiated among the Komaris 
to die last. Olid iheir original number, and service retained : the 
Teiaphim were pcrveiled to the purposes of divination ; and the 
word itself seems to have been used in ^fter times to express 
images of different kinds. 


SOMNIA THUCYDIDEA. 

No. r. 

Kcii h iroXejxoj, &o. Thuc. 1, 21, to end of chapter ; and Kuii^ ■ 
jxev &xpo»(riv, 22, to end vf chopler. 


To attach a superior degree of importance to the eyt?iits 
of our own, when compared with those of ^ preceding, times, 
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as die historian justly observes, a common propensity' of 
human nature. It is, indeed, only an individual variety of that 
inherent principle of self-love, by which we are led as it were 
instinctively to associate ideas of superiority and consequence 
with whatever relates to ourselves. Yet as the instinct (by 
whatever name it is to be called) from wliirh this self-love 
originates, may possibly in itself, and when unperverted to 
purposes of vanity or selfishness, be innocent and beneficial, 
and even to a certain extent rational ; so it may likewise be 
doubted whether, in the developement of it now under consi- 
deration, it has not some w'arrant in the reality of things. In 
the history of the world’s transactions, there is, as appears to 
us, a progressive magnitude, as w'ell as a progressive interest. 
As society advances, men begin to act in larger masses, in closer 
combinations, and upon wider theatres ; new powers, physical 
and intellectual, are introduced on the field of action; fiesh 
interests become involved ; higher and more iiiHuential motives 
begin to actuate the minds of men; the coiicci ns of individual 
states become more implicated with one another ; and the 
general good and evil of mankind is more and more visibly 
affected by the rise, downfall, and character of single commu- 
nities. To those, indeed, who believe tliat the immense machine 
of human society, under the guidance of an invisible hand, is 
moving on steadily, though with a tardiness proportioned to its 
bulk, to the goal of perfection and happiness, each successive 
series of events must appear pregnant wdtli deeper interest, ns 
being an additional link in the mysterious chain — one more step 
towards the grand coiisiimmation. But the temper and com- 
plexion of the times has also its influence even upon the specu- 
lative observer. He can frequently understand the feelings and 
principles which actuate his contemporaries, where those of 
former times are beyond his comprehension and beyond his 
sympathy. '^Dius to a republican Greek, the predatory wars pf 
the heroic ages would sink in comparison with contests planned 
by si;4testiien, conducted by men of military science, and waged 
under the imposing titles of liberty or supremacy, of democratical 
or oligarchal ascendiliicy. And a Froissart or a JoinviHe, to 
liErhom a republic, though less strange, woufd be almost as un- 
intelligible a sound as to Cyrus in Herodotus and the Sultan 'in 
Marco Polo, would probably set light by the squabbles of two 
petty Grecian Slates of old tune, when matched with the mighty 
designs and vast preparations, the chivalrous daring and tornantic 
exploits, of his own ** bright and busy” age. Setting aside^ 
however^ all incident a1 eonsideratioois, we think our readers 
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will- agree with us, that, whf'ther with a view to hii:;^ own pecuHaT' • 
capacity, or to tbe maguitiiiie of the trausvictions tht'niaelves, 
and the importance of the lessons to be drawn from them, 
Thucydides was justiiied ui selecting the great naliuiial contest 
of his own tune us tlie subject on which to employ those extra- 
ordinal y powers which he had received from nature, and those 
various acquirements, with which education, and the experience 
of public life, iiad enriched him. 

It will be proper, lu this point of view, to advert to 
the circumstances of the contest, and the stale of Greece 
at the lime <jf its commoiicemeut. The events of iho pre 
ceding half ceiitiirv had opeiated a great change in the Grecian 
political sy^^em, and developed more fully the Grecian charac- 
ter. The storm and torrent ot Pr rsiati invasion bad long 
since rolled away ; the impulse and excitation produced by it 
had also subsided, and had left behind it great and. permanent 
effects. Greece, as a collective body, and c^ch republic indivi- 
dually, had liccii taught to feel its own power. Athens, by tbn 
events of that contest, bad risen to u height of power and 
renown, unknown in former times, and seeming in some degree 
to realize the fables her ancient glory preserved by Fhito. 
With the extension of dominion and influence, the theatre of 
political and military action had extended ; extraordinary abilities 
were unfolded, as the occasion called them forth ; and the re6ne- 
iiients, which constant practice in war and negotiation, under 
a succession of able leaders, introduced into the Athenian 
system, by creating a necessity for similar improvements in that 
of their opponents,* had begun to influence and modify the 
formerly simple policy of tlie Greeks. The association, in which 
the defence c^f their common liberty had compelled the Greeks to 
engage, had likewise set an example of more extensive confede* 
racies than were foniiei ly in use ; it had strengthened the national 
feeling of unity for winch the Grecian* people had been long 
distinguished, and had given to each separate community an 
interest in tlie pioceedings of the rest.* This effect was not 


* Thus our histoiian (1. 71.) : apxau^rpoira vp&v AoietSai/Aorfwv) imnh 

SciAfiara irpbs auro^s iariv. ^MyKri 5* &W€p r4x^fl^ hri'yiyv6fuv» Kpare7^'^Kol 

/itv TTiJXec ri oKlvrp’a v6mp.a Hpicrra, irpbf toAA^ 8h ai'ayKafo/tw'ws (cvac, 
voW^s Ka\ TTjs eiriT£;(i^cr€«s SeT, 8 idir€p xai rk tS>v ’ABrjveUttv Airb rris iroXmrcipku 
4iriv\4ov vpwv K€Kaiv6irreu. ^ ' 

■ spi'aking of llie caily tirnes of republican Creotc, nays (1. 15.) 

Kari y^u 5^ iriiXcjLiQrf tIs irape7cVrro, ouMi {wWemr irdyrts 8c 

ihroi KCil iyeyopTO, irpov dfiSpovs robs (npfrepovs fifdarois' Kal in^iifiovc arpartioff w0Ah 
&ith rijs laurwi' ^ ir* iww Karaarptupp uiric ol ob y&p ^vyfurrfpeMUi 

irpbp ‘rdf ir^ci$ at oAS’ awrol Air8 rcoty^C crrmsiBr 

iirotovvTOf Kar* &\x4Xouf 8c ftoAAoi' &s ^KCUfroi o2 AtrrwYifTjwc 8o C> !• 
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likely to be lessened by the general prevalence of republican 
government, which, atter a struggle of many ages, had been 
iioally established in Greece by the ciTurt^^ of the [^accda^nioiiians, 
pot many ycais previous to the Persian war; noi by the national 
character and national iiilcllecl of the Greeks, which may bfe 
considered as having, about this lime, attained their fullest 
maturity of developcinent. It was in this state of things, while 
Lacedannon, w'lth the paianioiint sway of Peloponnesus,' com- 
manded still the respect and uttacluiicnt of u large part of the 
continental Giceks, and llic rest, with the inlands, wcie sub- 
jected to the rule or inlliumce of Athens, that the wide-rucroach- 
ing ambition of that deinociacy, assisted perhaps by the tnibcoii- 
duct of the Spaitans and their confederacy, c\cited ihat great 
and fatal cmitc&t, which, from its story having been transmitted 
to us by Alhciiran wulcrs, has acfjiured the name of die Pelo- 
ponnesian. 

'riiat the character and circiiiiistaiices of sucli a contest would 
bo soinewliat dideicnt from those of the ioriiier stiiigglc^, 
domestic or foreign, in which Greece had been engaged, might 
easily be anticipated ; and it Would follow as a natural conse- 
quence, that other requisites weie necessary for an historian of 
these events, than what had siifBced for the transmisstoii ut former 
occurrences, however splendid or interesting. In w hat manner 
and degree these qualifications were realized by 

the matchless Kxile, wtiose giave page 

llecounts the story ot that age-long strife, 

\\ Inch Athens with her leagued foes did wage, 

1 — we may peihaps take a tuuire opportunity of considering, 

SKAllDOCTLki. 

Ka\ T2>&^Ao*B^A19VlK^»' bowv ^wi(rTdjj.fVov, k. t. A. Of the Thessalians, however, one 
of the most conshier'iblo Jivpiuns of Ihc Groi’ian people, the only menl ion that 
occurs in llie liisfoi y of the war, relates to the dispatch of a body of auxiliaries from 
sonic of thoLt iriUcH to Athens in the first year of the war. and tlieir rclusal to allow 
4*ie tr<^p>s j>f Hra<«idas passage tlixoiigh their country, in theii inarcli to Thrace. 
T'lotn ITk’ Persian wai, downwards, to the age of Jason, and Philip thf‘ Maredonian, 
'I’hdBSaly appears to hrtv<* been too much occupied with its own internal disvettsuuis 
Lo take any active part irC the general atfairB of t/rre^c. Willi the rurleduxury, 
^OifiiGwhat of the customs and polity of the old heroic .lines might seem to have 
.been preserved among the Thcsscilinns. 

. * To unite Peloponnesus into a confiMlrracy wbkh, uiulci the supreme direction 
of 1/accdaemoD, might become the iireduniinant power of Greece, may have been 
Oac of the pr^uecta of the 8^^ia fiov\^vHipia of Spartn. Such a srheiiie w-is after- 
wards more fully lealizcd by the fratcniizing Achaian league , thiMli^sent ofLace- 
dasmon huwc\er, os of Argus before, opposing an insuperable obstacle to the perfect 
compietiun of the plan, Aftfl shell a dcsigti, tiad it noi been too refined for the 
Hide policy of the times, might have been executed, possibly with benefit, by the 
Cdrly sovereigns of Afgos. 
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NOTICE OF 

C/lllMlNA JlOMEltlC A, HAAS et ODVS- 
SEA, a Jlhapsoiiorutn InUrpolationihiis repur<fata, 
d in Prislinam Formain, ijuatejtus recuperanda esset, 
tarn c Vctenini Afonumentorum fide et auctoritate, 
tjuani e.t’ Ant 'u[ui Scrnumis indole ac rationc, I'edacta ; 
cion Noil'S ac Proles^omcnis, in ijudnis de eorum Ori- 
ii'ine, Auctorc, vl JEtate ; itcmtjue de Prisca; Lirttfioe 
Progi'essu, Priecvri Alaturitate, ililigcntcr inquiritur 
opera d studio R. P. KNIGHT. Loud. imp. 8vo. 
11)20. TreiUtll et Wiirtz l / . 

NO. I. 

Mil/i'ON account of Britain' with a narrative of 

its I'nbuloas history, i>artly, it should seem, as a tribute to 
ciistoni, and partly as a stepping stone whence he might 
proccejJ, in a certain order, to genuine facts. Livy thought 
lliat antiquity possessed a sort of claim to divinity; Datur, 
says he, hajc* venia autiquitati, ut misceudo humana divinis, 
priniurdia urbiuiu augustiora facial.* MiJton wrote from a 
sen.se of expediency; Livy of majesty; both, however, per- 
ceived, that, as what we ‘see looks more diminutive by dis- 
tance, what we hear is apt to be magnified. 

To a practice in accord with the theory alluded to by 
Livy, there could bo set scarcely any limits. .A.tcoi(Iingly, 
Butropius begins his epitome of the Roman If isiuiy with an 
allusion to the story of Mars and llhea Sylvia, as being 
the parents of Komiilu's, the founder of the Roman empire. 
This |ji\y had done before- Buf ifiis probably not 
thought, marvellous enough, nor the point of antiquity suf- 
ficiently remote, for Paidlus Diaconus. He, accordingly, 
after acting as interpolator and continuator of Eutropius, 
vciltUTes to superadd a preface, with the fable of Saturn 
and Janus: he makes Janus the first king of Italy. wSalurii, 
he says, bc?ng expelled by Jupiter fiom heaven, took* 
refuge in Latium, so called, he tells us, a latendo, from Sa- 

* Hit*tory of Britain, that pait particularly called Britain^ 
first UaditioDai beginning, continued to the Nonuan conquest, in Mlltoix s 
works, rc-edited ui it separate volume, in 18 ia> 

^ Sub»init. * 
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ttim’s being concealed there.’ The points of antiquity and’ 
majesty conld not well be carried further, fi-tongh as fable 
becomes more dignified, when it is more nnuole, so by being 
treated a.s sacred (and the Grcek.s more particularly thought 
their fables divine,* ) history assumed the form of mytholo- 
gy, and became wrapped in impenetrable obscurity. 

It is easy to conceive how this practice proceeded with 
the Greeks : a gr«>at people, as they thought tlicmsclvcs, 
must have had a great origin; but on the ori^n of their own 
nation they must ha>e been altogether uninformed. Tt was 
very late before they wore acquainted even with letters; or 
at least w ith the prompt use of them for the purpose of 
writing; for they had iv>t the inateriuls for writing, till they 
received them from Kgypt, many years after the time of 
Homer: tlieir only historians were their rhapsodi.sts. and 
their guide was tradition, adorned and magnified by fable. 
Nor is it ditficnlt te see, how the early .state of their afiairs 
must have affected the subsequent periods ; that, like other 
nation.s, they would have tlieir fictitious writers, or that 
their works of standard authority, the authenticity of which 
was as readily admitted as their antiquity, would be fol- 
low'ed by .such as wore suppo.sition.s, or at best but imita- 
tions. And if such writings as those ascribed to 8ancbon- 
iatihon, Berusns, and Zoroaster, or the Orphic hymn.s, and 
Sibylline oracles, should not de.stroy all our faith in remote 
hi.story, they ought at least to abate onr surprise at any bolu 
hypothesis on ancient wriHng.s. Of all the literary prodne- 
tions of Greece, those ascribed to Homer are allowed to be 
the most ancient and best. Of course, they furnish mate- 
risds for hiuch curious speculation; whether considered as 
records of di.stant facts, as pictUre.s of primitive manners, 
or as the standards of. genuine taste. However embellished 
with fictions, in the manner of the ancient rhapsodi.sls, they 
contain the earliest fragments of the history of the Greeks; 
tim ’.succeeding Greek poets, more particularly in their 
scenic representations, deriv^ much from them; some of 


* Thus Eotropius is found in ancient manuscripts. His editors of the 
16fh century, particularly .Schonliovius, Edit. Basil. 1546, purged him of 
the interpolations and additions of P. Diacoiiiis, and he is now commonly 
edited without them. 

* *Ori /atr oir Utiot ol Wvfiu, ix r&y Arrti' chrt^. Kol yhp rwv 

wMsrflr ot MKiirroi xal sifir ^Xoirii^Ur o! Spurrot, tX rt r5r rthtriu Kara8«4am*, 
K«t ofiro) 8^ Ir xpWSsTs ot Osri, Vti^s 8x^4fai>ro. 

' SaHubtius de Diis et Mundo, cap. 3. 
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the finest passages in their most admired prose writers; 
Herodotus^ Xenophon, Thucydides, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes,’ are clearly imitations o( them ; and ironi them their 
Jbesi critics, Aristotle,"^ Plutarch, Dionysius, and liOne:inus, 
*took their chief, Ihcir nioj»t sacred laws. Nor indeed, was 
ancient art loss prepared to look to them as its model, as 
much genius having been employed in copying from Ho- 
mer’s works, as in embodying his person.* In short, a sort 
of charm was hung round his name, and something of divi- 
nity attached to liis character.^ 

The various theories, wdiich have, been raised relative to 
Homer and his writings, may be reduced perhaps to tliree. 
TJie first is that of.tbose, who run into e^xtravagance, mak- 
ing Homer a divinity, or his t^ritmgs at least inspired, 
complete in every thing which concerns ail and science, 
mid even religion. These seem to have made! Homei every 
thing. The second is of those, who, in t^e boldness of their 
criticism, yet with great deference to the Iliad, appear to 
be disposed, while opposing extravagance, to reduce Ho- 
mer to almost nothing. The third is of those, who, though 
as free in their criticisms as the hitler, and indeed, treading 
much in their .steps, are more cautious in their rejections, 
and though possessed in many partiiulurs with doubts, 
think themselves able to restore the Homeric poems to 
their original purity; making them at tlic same time the 
fountain and perfection of the Greek language. Among 
this latter number is to be placed the present Editor. 

Some whims, rather than opinions of certain individuals, 
noticed in passing by Mr. Knight, we do not include in the 
above divisions. Whether Mr. Knight can fully establish his 
own system or not, wo readily admit that be has given 


' An Essay on the manner of writing of the ancients, particularly of 
Plato. By the late James Geddes, Esq. Advocate. ^ 

Mor^ particularly Aristotle, who, besides his other marks ordistinc- 
tkin, is in the habit of calling him (®€ucti#cws) 'O 

3 Numerous hno statues were placed in the ftippudronuis ot Constan- 
tinople, many of thV .subjects of which are taken from Homer. In the 
British Museum is the admired piece of sculpture of the Apotheosis of. 
Homer. The most elaborate dcsciipuoii of Homer's person, as represented 
by a statue, is that hoe poem in the Greek Antiiologia, beginning 

•'Efi^pova xaaKbv*'Ofiitpoy tdfiKUvei^, oifre fievoiinis 

''A/A/AopuK. Lib. V. Edir. Aid. p. S30. 

♦ El 0€(55 4<TTtv"^OfiiipaSy 4v SLHvaraitn 

El 3* M eci» c&oA. 

Ibld.dlb. iv. p, 415. 
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•proofs by his former writinjrs, that lie is particularly fitted 
to inquiries of this kind, llis " ISssay on tlie Principles of 
Taste” shows him to be one of sound jud|i^eai and correct 
feeling; his “ Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of an- 
cient Art and Mythology,”* one who has entered into the' 
very philosophy of ancient religions; his Worship of Pria- 
pus, however grossly it has been treated by some writers, 
illustrates the same subject, and demonstrates his opinions, 
as w'ell from the testimony of llic most ancient writers, as 
from monuments now existing, corresponding with them. 
His Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet shows him 
to be one, who has given a most minute attention to a sub- 
ject, which, however forbidding and unpopular, embraces a 
most useful partof liferatiue, relating to the very elements 
of speech, the origin and progress of the Greek I,angungc, 
and is uiidoubledly much connected with an edition of ito- 
mer and an inquiry into the Carmina llomeiicn. 

The PKfti.KGOMEN v to this work, the Carmina Homerica, 
has already appeared iii a former number of tlic Classical 
Journal; and our readers have, no doubt, foimed some opi- 
nions conccniiug it. We shall, therefore, only attempt a 
few observations on the following points, wbicb, we appre- 
hend, will exhibit the peculiar features and character of 
this volume. 1. Ou the person and writings of Homer ge- 
nerally. 2. On his description of ancient maimers. 3. On 
his raytliology. 4. Ou his intcqwlations and dilfercnt 
readings. 5. On the comparison of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
(1. On the language of Homer; which, though the lasi point 
iu this arrangement, is the first in argument, and, with re- 
spect to Mr. Knight’s edition of Homer, forms, wc appre- 
hend, its greatest strength. 

1. On the person tyid writings of Homer genera/li/. 

It was the practice of the celebrated Mr. Joseph Mede, 
qp bis^piipils’ returning to give some account of his former 
lecture, to put this question to them. Quid dnbitatis ? at 
which time he rcsoh’cd any doubts which they expressed. 
One disposed to be a pupil of Mr. Knightnnnst not expect 
to find him prepared to answer all their difliculties. Ho 
dofes not keep in the easy beaten track of those, and they 
arc very numerous in ancient, as well as modern times, who 
have treated .in a regular, systematic way of the life and 
writings of Ifumer. Indeed, the very title of his book (Car- 


* This wortt is now printing in this Journal, see p. 240. 
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mina Hoijaerica), convejs the idea of Ills own doubts, and 
in tbe progress of it he avows them, as thoiigh the reality 
of the person dl* Homer' was somewhat of a piece with 
the fine device of the poet's bust, which, however exquisite, 
4S undoubtedly a woik of mere invention,* nnd which, 
therefore, probably on that account, Mr. Knight, with all 
his admiration of ancient att, has not pre/i^cd to the pre- 
sent work, nor has ho prefixed one from any other. On 
this subject, our learned editor’s convictions enable him to 
as.scrt little beyond this: that the Carmina lloinerica arc "an- 
tiqnissima cl aeterna moniunentu” of the “ ;V.chmi vel Danai 
vetere.s.”! But as to any definitive .vnswer, on the reality 
of Homer’s person, of the place whore he was born, or the 
exact lime in which ho lived, we au' hd'l in the dark; thongh 
it is hut justice to remark, that the siibjerl of neces.sity 
attaches to itself great obsenrity. Wiiat Thucydides 
.says of the time when Homer lived is very vague ;+ what 
Herodotus, Mr. Knight thinks incorreot; and should the 
Pseudo- Herodotus s by chance happen to he nearer the 
truth, yet his life of Homer is a ti.ssne of such Idle talcs, 
that his opinion will have little weight- Mr. Knight in his 
Prolegomena to Homer ventures to give his opinion, that 


‘ Two or ll'ree of \ho s<:vt lal epigrams in the (vicek Aiithologla pro- 
pccil on ihis obscuntv, wiuch atlactics lo tbe liistory of lionicr: 

Tty Trad ’ d Tpoitis rr6\ffjui» 

*H Tis 6 r^v do\i\7iP AafirttiSaa fr\dv7jy , 

Oific ovofi' fCpia-KOf (TOtpey, ov ‘fr^Aiy oi'pdpie ZcO, 
iroTC <rwv ^ttcW 

Ely rbr aih-Sp. 

'OTTroias 1 hy "OfATipnv avaypa^j/v/ieOef, truTpijs ; 

K^Tyoy, ^ Tratrai x^^p' opeyowt. ir6\tis ; 

*H juep fiTTiy &yvta(rrov, 6 b' ddaydroi^ Ttros ^pt07 
Tals p.ou(rais *Atjr€P irarptba Kal ytye-riv , 

Epigram ttl). iv. p, <214. Edit. AU. 

^ Alludes more putuukuly lo lUeimst of llunier, funiieily Mr. To^n- 
lcy*Sy now in the Hntibh Museum. 

3 Prolegomena in Cainiiiia iluinenca, • 

^ IlaXAtp yap iiarepos ert koX rvv TfwiKwp ytyd/ityos. llibt. lib. i. p. 5. Edit. 
Bavori. • 

3 Fabricuis, (HibKoth. Gra;. Tom. I.) appears not to have been qurM 
Lonvinced of the inauthcnticity of this book. But Dr. Gale might have ^ 
been excused pniunig it in Ins edition of Herodotus, (1679), as lie^ys 
nothing in its defence, as what he does say of 11. Stephen’s copy, from 
which he printed it, is not veiy favorable to it, as none of the tebtimonies 
of ancient writers to Herodotus, quoted by Dr. Gale (and they are very 
numerous), nonce it, and particularly as it is not in the MS. 
(formerly AicUbibhop SaucrolVs, now in Emmau. Col. Library^) wMcIi 
he so professedly follows. • 
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he lived some^vhcre between one thousand One hundred 
and one thousand five liundred years before Christ : Mihi igi- 
tUK vix dubitandum eSse videlur^ quin Pocta ipse et primi 
Audhores Iliados ex iis fueiint, qui inter annum mille- 
simum centesimuuiij et millesiinum quinqiiaj^csimum ante- 
Christum natum : * for which he ^ives very probable rcasous. 
But what a wide rang^c is here left for scepticism! aud 
what room from the want of the art of writing during a part 
of that period, which includes the time of llomer, and the 
practice of the strolling rhapsodists,^ for misconceptions 
and mistakes ! 

Still our Editor, with his doubts mixes some laith: 
though he is bbaten from the old school, he has many ral* 
tying points ; and is qs strong in opposing as conceding. 
Thus, he rejects as a fable the opinion advanced by 
Cicero, that Pisistrutus, acting the part of a grammarian 
and critic, brought these Homeric rhapsodies into one form, 
and gave them thf^ present character of unity and design. 
This Opinion, though entertained by some learned modern 
critics,* he treats as nugacissimorum hominum putida 
commenta. Mr. Knight maintains these writings, then, the 
Iliad at least, to be the finished composition of one origi- 
nal writer, (if not more,) whoever ho might be. The ar- 
guments, ihy which he supports his own Uieory, our limits 
oblige us to omit. 

We must believe, on Mr. Knight’s theory, that, from the 
antiquity of the Homeric poems, and the circumstances 
under which they have been handed down to us, we could 
properly ascertain nothing concerning them and their 
author, but from the writings themselves.-^ This our 
learned editor admits : and yet that concerning this author 
nothing can be gathered from those writings. 


’ Prolegomena. 

^ It was the; practice of these rhapsorlists, it is said, and as was very 
neural, 'after repeating some of Homer's poems, to rehearse some of their 
own. 

3 Jeune AnacharsTs,Tntro€lutUun to Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, 
Siege of Troy, &;c. Wolhi Trulegorocna in Homer.” ** Mr. Knight’s Pro- 
legomena. 

^ De carmiiiibus vel eorum auctoritate, neqiie quicquam scimus, neque 
scire posaumus, praster ea, quas in carminihus tradita sunt: unica enim 
moQumenta antiqnissiinorua tempurum nobis restant : ne(|ue de iis 
judicatum aliunde quam ex ipsis judicum instruendiim est. Proleg. — Sed 
neque lhadts neque Od^sseas auctor aliqiud de se ipso dixit ; neque ullam 
noutiam vel hominum vel rerum sui sscculi tradldit, e qua vel de loco 
vel de tempore, quo doruerit, quicquid certe staUiere possumus^ Ibid. 
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It may perhaps be su^^gested in passing, that it would not 
have accorded with the sublimity of the epic, for the post 
to have said ai^ thing conceiuiiig himself; and that, though 
we may collect no light, there is little room for surprise. 
Should there be any, it will not be removed by considering, 
*that neither is llomcr mentioned by Hesiod, though bis 
reality being presupposed, his name and his fame could 
net have been unknown to the Ascrean bard«* He hs^ 
eclipsed, we must suppose, all his predecessors, all his 
contemporaries, yet ho himself must have appeared the 
more prominent and splendid ; and we may say, (if as Mr. 
Knight maintains, Homer was prior,) Hesiod, ought to have 
noticed him. For he lived in an age somewhat later, it 
must have been >vhen Homer wras in all his glory. In ^ 
case somewhat similar florished Sliakspeare* JHis transcen- 
dent genius eclipsed all his predecessors, with all the dramatr 
tic writers, who were very numerous and some very good, 
of his own age. But he could not escape the notice pf 
Milton, who paid to Shakspeare one of nis earliest tributes, 
which, though (as one of his editors obs^erves) but an 
ordinary poem to come from Milton, on such a subject, 
he made Shakspeare amends for in his L' Allegro, v. 135.”' 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 

W'arbics his native wood-notes wild. 

The silence of Hesiod about Homer, is either a presump- 
tion against the reality of such a person’’s existence as 
llomcr, contrary to the testimony of ancient writers, or 
against Homer’s prior claim to antiquity,* which is the 
opinion of Mr. Knight. This circumstance, (Uiousjh we do 
but incidentcilly notice it) is one, among the many circum- 
stances, which leave behind a degree of uncertainty. 


■ Warton’s Kdition of Millon’s Poems on gevural Occd^ious, 2Jid W. p. 
317. lie obserxfsioo, that « the account of Shakspeare in his nephew 
Philip's I heatruin Poetariim, p. 194, corresponding in sentiment and 
words to L'Allepro, were wrilicn must probably by Milhjn ; a^there^is 
good reason tu believe that he made corrections and additions to the 
Theatriiin Poctaruni.'* , 

* llerudoliib scLys,^that Hesiod and Homer lived 400 years before him. 
But tlmngh UerodoLiis speaks of the two poets as nearly contemporaries, 
he places Hesiod hrst, ‘Ho’loSov yhp Kot^OfiUpov iiKwiriv rirpiMtcwCoiffi Srccri , 

TFpttffivTtpQvi Lib. ii. 53. again a lew lines lower*^ In 

the Parian ‘'nmnule among the Arundeliau marbles, (whether strictly 
autheniio or no,) he is made older by SO years. Fabric ms also mentions 
the name> and the argumems uf several cnucs who gave pnonty to 
Hesiod, though he held a difter#*nt opinion hinisell, assenting to that of 
PJiiiy, Jib. XXV. c. U. Comp. Fabndi Bibliolh. Graf. hb. i. c. td. CUm 
libro 3. and on many aceouots, Herodotua^s statem^t i« no proof. 
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Other circTimstanceSj leadiiijr to the pointi$ of vicAv tuliojii 
fiy tnention^t; such is (so somp 

atribi^lty of Homer's name; the di^erent 
omtfldhs relating; to the time of bis birth ; the numerous 
prae es, whieh laid claim to being hiA birth-place ; the vari; 
ous fables related of other ancient poets besides Homer ; 
and the prodigious mass of poems ascribed to him: ttiese 
and other matters of a like tendency, could not escape Mr 
Knight/ though his theory did not require a formal discus- 
sion of them. 

Homer, according to the Pseudo-Herodotus, means a 
blind' man,' and it is said, meant to collect: either of 

^\hlich wonls might be thought correlative, with the profes- 
sion of a strolling rhapsodlst, and leave behind thorn an 
ambiguity. Thucydides, we have seen, places Homer many 
years after the Trojan \Var, llerodptus, 400 years, rtnd tio 
v/fore, brfore his own lime^ and the Pseudo-Herodotus 200 
\cars later. But without saying it might be placed in the 
years beyond the flood, it must certainly be left to conjec- 
inre, for among a people who had no chronology, there 
could bc.no certainty. 

Thus again, the accounts of other ancient poets much 
resemble that relating to our blind baid : Orpheus is said 
to be sapiens, a wise man ; mid one. faliSc related of him is 
removed by substituting another, \vbich itself stands in 
need of a third, for tlic same purpose and Cicero denies, 
that there ever lived such a pevgoiiage as Orpheus. In like 
matmer Musoeus and Eumolpns arc supposed to be no real 
personages, but one inspiredby the muses, and a good singer. 
As to the writings /^r.srr76(Y/ to llomer, iVTr. Knight enumerates 
30, some suificicntlv long, besides the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Hymns and Epigrams : Fabrieius enumerates 24 deperdita 
. Homori, leaving out one, the Pocma Commentitiiim de Pugna 
Ileronm, mentioned by Lucian. It looks theu, as if no limits 
cotttd be set to Homeric Poems : and wc arc reminded of 
* ■ * ■ . 

* Mr. Knight does noi^aiipear cu have noticed this correspondence, per* 
}ie|i|( did' not think it worth notice: for though it is men lioned by Pseudo* 
lleMfa>tl!IHr,the word^'O/itipos does not seem to ociur ui ancient authors in 
. thet'seikse. ^'Opvnpos occurs in Thucydides, (Lib. 7.) but there it meanb 
ho^ge : and ivhen ''0/AVpos is mexmoned by ancient writers in reference 
to liomer, it seems to be always a proper name. Eustathius derives the 
wori itc rciv 6 mv (Fwctp7tp4renf» -Again, '0/MfptM in the Odyssey means, in 
unuitt convenio. What assoeiations such dubious words might have had 
in the minds of those who first published these llomencs, it would be 
difficult to say. 

? Faiasphat. de Incredibilibus lliatoriis : — dc Orpheo. 
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.whut wa« said iu a select compaiQr. hy a peiaos^ Xidia 
had be^ enployed by the Highland l^ocinty toceHecj^ m 
ascrib^ to Ostfian-T-tbat he could have gooe,ot><couec, 
for a quarter of a vear together,: and this was advanced io 
silence ^me people’s scepticism 1 j , , 

With respect to the place that contended foe Homer’s 
birth, it should seem, that the'Gieek epigrams, of wldch the 
following is one, did not carry the matter far enough ; 

'EtctcL m'Act; /lietgvarro Siec '0/f,^gw, 

^f/Mgva, Xlof, AdXoewr, Uu^oi/Ag^ogf 
’Hieie is something direrting iu the way of Leo AUatios's 
putting the matter, as quoi^ by Fabricins, who after 
referring to Lucianis ludicrous statement, that Homer was 
either a Babylonian, or a Syrian, dr an jS^^yptian, or a 
Cyprian, or a Trojan, or an ^oiian, or a Rhodian, or a 
PyUan, or a SalaminiaU, or an Ithacan, or a Colophonian, 
or an Athenian, or an Argian, or a Mycenijpan, or an letanr, or 
a Smyrnman; after all, to silence these claims, Allatius brings 
many arguments to show that he was his own countryman, 
of the Isle of Chios ; and produces his proof from the Hymn 
to Apollo, ascribed, on the authority of Thucydides, to 
Homer ; 

TupXo; ivijp olntt 8e Xttp vaiiraKoitrtng, 

Tov Kutrai p.txinn 9 htv ipirreooviny aoiSai. 

Yet, in the judgment of many learned critics, the Hymn to 
\pollo is not Homer’s ; tind if even Thucydides can give 
no authority to it, little will he acquired from the Sibylliuc 
Oracles. 

After all, the theories adopted by Professors Wolfius, 
Heyne, and Mr. Payne Knight, (for, though they differ in 
some particular.^, they agree in others,) countenanced in part 
by the testimony of Josephus, Plutarch, and Eustatmos, 
and received by some others more modem, though attended 
with strong probabilities, have to encounter some dijScoh 
ties ; for, not to mention others, it is difficult to conceive how 
such poems as the Iliad and Odyssey^ each in 34 books, 
could bn broughbdown entire, memoritcr, through the mere 
remitatidn of rhapsodists. It is certain, too, that Homer’s 
name, as a real personage, and the writings ascribed to him, 
as actually written and completed by him, arc without any 
expressions of doubt mentioned by ancient Greek writers, 
even the most ancient of alt, Ilcrod’otus: and wceoAtent 

VOI.. XXIll. (7.J/. NO XLM. Z 
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refemuce td some of 'iiiattcff$, ^(b 
‘^indpbMiiig'tlto ptfeisage quoted by ProfdssQr PorsdUi; itt'His 
'HvvkiW of'tKe Parian Chronicle:' — Bfocbdum Ost’ mibi 
' ea qn«e a te dicta sunt, sed ita, nihil ut a£Bnneid;‘ que^lu 
-‘(Mnnia, dubitans plerainque, et mihi ipse dlffidenO^” 

' ' H.' Onr next point relates to tnanners.-^Ott a snbicct 
*^30 fl^ply and so variously discussed by inquirers ift'to 
Honiers writings, there could hove' been expected little 
new; and what some have advanced is rather fanciful or 
extravagant than strictly just. Mr. Knight drops only 
'a few hints ; but they are such as are more immediately 
conuoeted with his own argument, and we confine our- 
selves to two or three of his remarks. . 

. ' To hear some persons talk, we might conclude that 
Homer lived in a very learned age, and feat he himsolf was 
the prince of philosophers and a messenger from the Oodh. 

indeed bfon literally so described. It is, however, 
evifemt from what has been already said, that he had to 
address a rude people ; and his object being to please,-— fee 
province of a strolling bard, — that be accommodated him- 
self to their simple manners and ordinary conceptions, 
though intermixed with bold inventions and agreeable fic- 
tions. — But let us hear Mr. Knight : — 

“In carroinihus Honiericis,” be says, “ omnia qua} com- 
mnni hominum sensui, nut qaotidiaitieobservationi,obversa- 
' rentur,' accuratissime uhiquu descripla, vcl potius dq>icla 
sunt ; ita nt .sibi invieem ac nauirm rerum aptissime semper 
" constent : siquid enim cjiismodi inscitc tractatum csset, 
auditores,qnamvis ludcs alioquiii,ateamm tamen return ob- 
’ servaiitissimi, protinns sensisseut; atqne irrisu ac sibilo ex- 
cepissent." Many excellent observations of the same kind 
occur ; and we the rather notice them, because Mr. Kni^t 
has foimed them asiC'werc into canons of criticism, by which 
*' hti'tUms to fix the authenticity, or to show the spniioiisii^, 
particular passages in Homer’s writings. Su^ are 
’'his many just remarks on those grammhriatis ap5 cri- 
' take fecil rules of judging m'ordfirqm the sdiopls, br 

ihiMl^Wwtf 'studies, than from real lifo-^fn>m fee nuunit^ of 
people llVifig in a given state of society. Men'ma/feim 
' W& Into gross mist^es and fee belief of tho greate'St im- 
'^^bfibillnes; for, 'by confounding tithes and places, 

' Ttitcu and Miscellaneous Ciiticismb. 
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. and numncvs, thejrmny «1 ^mv Jdiairtgimtvttadipcr 

and.tbeii’ watd of judgement, at thoaaB^ii 
more tlmy apt tfie ontic, tbe widpY they may waipdec ftniia 
the tratl^ , . , ^ 

• Mr. luu^.^tioks. that. Helen waaoot the ^e. ong^ 
of the Trojan war; that. Uiis ia all a poctjcal'ficdon; 
and that the real cause was, the eKtended entires oi’ 
.two great neighbouring. princes, Agamemnon and Priam> 
whose jealousies and rivalries might naturally break out 
into w'ar. He expresses himself thus : — " Vera bel.li causa 
fuisse videtur aucta ultra modum iniperia, quiun Aganmip* 
aonis, turn Priami ; atquo hide mutua mmulatio, sihi jnvi- 
cem praicavcndi stadia, timorcs, odia, el irm ; quee inter 
prmpotentes semper suhoriri soieut.* Imperium Trojanum 
quoque Peloxridarum regnum avitum fuisse traditur, ^uod 
Oardanidarum, fauulia,'cxpulso Tantalo, Agamemnonia et 
Menulai proavu, vi occupasse credcbaUir. Ke.cuperar^i 
itaque imperii sludium momenti aliquid ^ consiliis habere 
potuit ; nec iion^ et juris mqui prolmbilcm obtendere spe* 
ciem expeditioui, qua majoiiim ics sibi vindicandas, et 
iiijprias jirius illatas ulcisceudas, susceperat. Belli autem 
erentus vix mimis.fuucstus vicloribus quam victis fuit.*’ 
Mr.‘ Knight produces no authority for all thi.s ; but it is 
evident that in many particulars lie follows Thucydides ; 
upd if Thucydides docs not tolidem verbis assert all that is 
maintained jfty our Editor, it may be fairly inferred frean 
wlipt he says. 

. Every thing in the maimers, genius, and religion of the 
ancient Greeks, may lead to the bcliet that they possessed 
enough (to speak in more modern lauguage) of the gay science, 

, — that Uicy were sufficiently ehivaiiviis : nor can we doubt 
. that . individuals among them would, like all tlie woebd, 
, encoutxtqr any difficulties to obtain or regain a due wommi. 
^ ompet of their particular passion : this would have bopn 
agrecwle to the manners of the Greeks in all ages« But 
natiqim , have their characters and manners as well as 
individuals, aqd are to be moved by very differemt causes : 

’ the Greeks gt thc^time were divided into difierent interests, 
and each state bad its own chief; and, till this war, . ^ 
.^Ucydidcs tells tis, t^ey bad never combined for the 
Ijc, l^od : wo ther^ore pertaiiily think with Mr.. Koig^t, 
ffiat it is more r^ceable to national manners to suppose t^iat 
the cause of this war was rather political, or national, wan 
personut ; and to use Mr. Knight’s words,/* Nam Ilclem, 
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* &)[ Vis: vem causa tanti belli ei^ pbMif ; iMih> 
homh^ ostme eo fattti et ,Vttilti fit 

pvo iifia mtiliercnlaj aut iui (n. Grasci) tot labofes iiasdipbre 
Tolpisseut, ant isti ^rojani) lot mala snstinnerint/' 

A case somewhat analogous occurs in the history of 
Spain, in what has been said of Roderic, the last of their 
Dstrogothic kings. It would have been natural, agreeably 
to the Warn temmrs and manners In private life of (ho old 
l^aniards, for a father to have plunged his sword into the 
heart of a man who should have debauched his dau^ter, 
6 t, if possible, to have dethroned him ; agreeable also to 
their manners, for a lover to have done the same. It is 
however agreed, th^t the Moors were invited by a great 
portion of the native inhabitants of Spain, to invade aind 
take possession of their country ; and though it may answer 
the purposes of poetry to make the injuries on a young 
lady (be ostensible cause, (and such, among other enormi- 
ties, might have been committed by Roderic,) the real cause 
must be traced to national manners, and public wron^. 
And that is to be found in the proscriptions and bani^- 
ments of the Jews, the persecutions of such Christians as dis- 
sented from the Roman Catholic faith, (which two portions 
of men formed a great part of the population of SpsuTh,) 
tmd Rodcric’s recent attempt (u change the spirit of the 
government in church and state.' Hence protection whs 
sought and found under the free government Of the Moors. 

The next point, which we noticed, was- Mythology. 
Gn considering that Herodotus says, what hovtover is 
very improbable, (hat He.siod and Homer* introduced the 
Greek tfacogony, that it constitutes the machinery which is 
supposed to be the sublimest part of the Iliad, and( that 
Mr. Knight has himself written " an Inquiry into the 
symbolical language of ancient Art and Mythology^'- we 
^ were ted to expect more on the subject, of My^ologV^'ftan 
‘ fdtind in the Prolegomena. There occurs nbtldng1mt]l' (Jhe 
followup passage : — " Alia est antomray thrmimet awroxiim 


' Atmkscim Tanfl Abeotariq. Hist- de la Contpi^te d'Espagns pwdas 
wuueir; MkuI. Ai)t«n. Bibhliisp. Vet.T<iiii. Msrianat Ub. vhesp. 9. 
JLtses Whigtolh. iibu xii. 4. Uecenred, with iiwnjr oltivrs. rvfWKd to 
and illustrated in Mr. Itultert Hohinson’s EtrUsuutieal JRertwrdn, 
fiAarrA ill. 9. p- S10.&C. 

' r>iir«i ti ol eol rmvi eAr intnv/iitu 

««i TijK»r -rt 3i<A(br(f, nbI *(S<m avreev 

j.lb. 11. AS. 
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mtio : gupw lUacns pnotA jieqoe Mercariam Deonjnjk iiimr • 
cium, lieque Kaptunttm tridentiferom) tl*elbn l]iuii«- 
Iqm nequo D^doi cttnioraciili^' xi^n^ 

aat homines P* and agidn p. iSf. 

• Afaiiy of our learned editor's argnments, to prove that 
the and Odyssey aro by different authors, an4^ of dif- 
ferent periods, appear tobc satisfactory and coriclnsivo, ivhiQli 
fronr their Mythology may , perhaps be tho,aghtnot quite so 
clear. For, on considering that the Gods tlmmsejyes, 
actually introduced in both pomns, are the same ; amt ta^g 
into our account the vast mulUplicity of them, in the most 
ancient Greek theogony,' their various names, appropriate 
characters, and distinct offices, (whn<' suractimos dimrent 
divinities, as Iris and Mercury, fili the*same office) together 
with Uie different epithets and symbols, (for symbols do 
sometimes occur) — when these several peculiarities are 
considered, a little variety might exist in the two poeids 
with no essential difTeronce in the mytholo^’ ; the poet bein^ 
evidooUy left, amid Uie multiplicity of divine forms, a right 
of clmice to salt bis particnlar occasions. According to Mjc. 
Knight’s own opinion, the distance of time between Homer 
and Hesiod was but about one hundred years ; and that .their 
mythology had, daring that period experienced a chan^, to 
sa^ the least, is not so clear. Besides, if the severdl 
mystic divinities* are not found in the Iliad, neith^ 
arc they to he found in the Odyssey : at the same time 
it is admitted, if a writer can estabu^ a theory by sure 
arguments, he has a right to confirm them by officrs, which, 
though accompanied wito some probabilities, are less cer- 


' Tiihyitp nvptoi &c. Hesiod's Theogonia. 

* Our learned editor however could not b|[ ignorant, that a hymn to 
Ceres, civep to Hotnerv is several times nienboned and adioitted to be 
Hornet^, bv Paiisamas. Attic. 38* bis, Messco. SO. Corinth. U. The 
Icaitted RufinKenius. wjio published this hymn together with a iVfigincyi-* 
Huk in Bacchumf from h manuscript sent him by C. F. lidatthaei. 

iiofift Moscow, reffers to the above places in Pgusaniaa; and though 
hffdoee.oot atoit impjicitly what Pausanias says on this hymn being 
Ilomer'sy but rather doubts it. yet adds. ^ Tails in singulis versibus viget 
sivo Ruli^ veiwintiM, ut a poeta. oui vel ftatim po^t 
Romerticn. vet Hesiodi astace vixerit» scriptmn videatur.'^— Homeri Hyntima 
in Cererem^ nunepritnumeditusy a DavMe Ruhnkenlo Lugd. Bat. 1^81^ 
Mr. Kni{(ht admits Ceres and Bdcchus to be Mystic Deities; and. to 
say nothing of the passage in II. N. 339; 'which he pronounces spurious, 
in me. D. 090; which he retains as genuine, Ceres is mentioned; incU 
dentally, indeed, only, as Diana is elsewhere, yet .both alike were among, 
the Majors Nuntrna. / 
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separate' from thoae. Ijettor argamcpic,, 
'WCKudAOt poebaps quite convince. 

- Our readers will not understand Mr. night to mean, by 
the passage quoted above, that no such personages as , Mer- 
cury, and Neptune, and Apollo, occur in tlie Iliad; he niefely 
inters to assert, that they do not apphar with their parti- 
cular i^mbbls, in'partiCular characters and relations. 

' 'With respect to MercuTy*s ofRco as a' messenger, there is 
no other way of ^tting over the passage in the Iliad, (ft.) 

by saying it is spurious, (and that WO shall not contest 
nbw) for there he appears in all his paraphernalia, as a 
messenger! 

Bfxr ou8* .iviSr^tre SiaxTOgo^ 

Avtlx Mreifl* wto 7[Ci<rffh iS^tTMTO xetkei TsSi^et, &C. 

EiXsto S* pa/38o», &c. V. 340, 343. 

He appears as a messenger in the Hymn to Ceres, ascribed 
to Homer : 


‘ JSSrt (tot ‘Egneteis ‘Eptouvio;, ayye^of dnug—v, 407. 

Ajhd this passage is more particularly noticed here, as it 
to o belief that the epithet iguunis^ 
qr VflScof, iptouvtos, as it occurs in the Iliad, (T, 72.) refers, to, 
is. coanectetf with bis character as messenger, as being 
^(yiloycd on messages and employments very useful to 
vods and men: accordingly, Vossius translates it 
, — utilitatipn ductur, nuncims ccler. 

tbe Iliad, as both tils andMcrcury arc introduced, and 
there may be reasons of expediency of rather employing 
Iris as a messenger to ladies, and Goddesses, as to Helen, 
and Minem, mid perhaps, on close inspection, them 
be found in the other cases reasons of expediency 
tmd preference. 

^ ;Aa to Neptune's not appearing with his trident as 
,^ym1|>(H, neither do in general the other Cods : and we. can 
want, tljftt it was more agreeable to the nuqesty of ttm 
I|iad»' w Hoiner to describe his Deities by epithets,^ rather 
tbah. though in this respect ho is not uniforin. 

*4P^® ®pMrfot appear to have attended to these difi^ch 
accordingly does in one place put the indent 
iQjllo.tlBe.himds of Neptune : and indeed, in N. fiO, 

*/f, Hill vK’^coffip ‘EvvwiYcuii 

‘Aii,^n»p<o HSHVHws irKyfltv ftevto; HpuTtpM — 

must surely mean Neptune’s Trident. 
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With respect to the Delian Apollo, we must admit 
in fihe Iliad (he word Delos is uoy^. mentiooed in 
nexion with A p^ lo ; for ydiich perhaps a KMd reason may 
foe assigned. Where Apollo ■ is addre^eC U is in tins apr, 
propriato langiiage : 

A’XuAt (uti, 'Afyvporo^*, Xpv(ni)v 

KiMfiv Tf Tw^qU n Jft t^atrn^. IL A, 37« 

This is all appropriate, because these Islands, were pro- 
perly under the empire of Priam, as Cbryses the priest 
himself was ; and the Islands lay off the Trojan coast, and 
the places, .in which Apollo was there worshipped, were 
well known, we must suppose, to Chryses, 1^. priest* 
None of these circumstances apply to the Apollo of Delos, 
an Island lying at a prodigious disthnee, among the Cy- 
clades, subject to the Greeks, and lying off the Grecian 
coast. This locality constitutes a propriety. Jupiter is 
mentioned in connexion with Ida, but with Ida in Troy, 
not in Crete. * 

Mr. Knight elsewhere observes, that there is, in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, no mention of any of the mystic Deities, nor 
of any of (he rites with which they were worshipped; nor 
any trace of the S3rmbolical style, nor of allegory or exUgma, 
in the fablc.s. 

By mystic Deities here Mr. Knight means more partica<i> 
larly Ceres and Bacchus, who were the Deities in whose 
names, and under whose protection persons were m'ora 
commonly initiated in this, the mystic or Or]^ic taith.” 
He eoncludes ** ffiat ttio worship of Bacchus was intro- 
duced affer the composition of these poems." 

Had Homer been Aviiting any thing like a theoguny, bis 
omission of the names of Ceres and Bacchus would have 
been a defect, and we must have been surprised. Hesiod, 
who professedly wrote one, takes in; of course,' Ceres add 
Bacchus. But there was no occasion, perhaps, for Heritor 
to introduce all the Divinities; nor, indeed, as meywstfe' so* 
numerous, could he: as, therefore, amid such a number there 
was room for chpice, Homer would of course take such as 
suited the occasidu. It is true, neither the. Dionysia nor 
the Bleusihia mre mentioned in those poems, but in ^ 
hynm to Ccres^ ascribed to Homer, the Orgia, and tho dfr 
cumstanccs attending then!, are distinctly and somewhit 
largely noticed; aim three lines are quoted from it by 
Pausanias : — 



hoticfi Kmght^s, ^r. 

, i«t idicoM^ei Tt i \ 

' Ji9|^;ij^w Ti’jSIp, K»x*^ fl’ 

J/ni^0(n$t>i)v If^wv, x«l Ivsf ge&y v£ir(v. v* 479l» 4^1r 

And Paasanias says that the more ancient of ilte Greeks most 
teligiously obs$i:vod these pivsteries.-^O! y3if Itf^a^veM r«> 
Mra gSa-^cMv rorourw {yov Svrijiii^rf^y, 

Scr^ xM Toiis mhsitr1it§9ffitv‘‘IfpJiim. 'l^ovgh, indeed, Mr.Kpight 
Irimself well knew, and so states kx his.lnquiiy, that Uie 
JS/eiiitotan mysteries wero appointed. long before tiic time 
of Homer, as. sorely must have . been the worship of 
Itoochns.* In the fragments of t&e liymn to Bacchus, 
ascribed to llomcr, the JiovSrut r^tsrijptx^ at least are dis- 
tinctly noticed':-^ 

'Hi fis T« fAEV Tgl» ffot vivrat! TpifT^^icrtv atii 

, ; ‘'4y9^oinrot ^e^ouert .teXiiIo’O’m; 

, Tboni^, indeed, it is not necessary to insist ranch on the 
point of antiquity, for as, according to Mr. Knight, these 
riteh are not mentioned either in the Iliad or Odyssey, the 
aileBce respecting them in the Iliad affords no argoment in 
favor of the SUperiorantiqnity of that poem. As to ndiat Mr. 
B^nigld says in ins Prolegomena, that the author of the' Iliad 
seemt^^acqnaintcd wi^ the Denra (ApoUinem) oraoidis 
^levret, ant homines xnvejMwu;, tiiongh we do not meet with 
Delon in oonnradm with Ap<dlo, or men c<»isnltiii|; the 
BeBan Apollo, yet we find oratnlav woMs,(if we use a proper 
dspinarion,) oracular ideas, oraetdar men, and oraottlar 

Apoilor' as well as Jupiter; and whatever mij^t he 
said on ue antiquity of the oracle at Delos, its distance 
did. XHd allow the Greek to consult H in person, during' the 
tiflde tq whiob the Iliad is confined. Bttt Calchas,^ (At 70.) 
knew 

■‘—ri t' Mrrs, T«r»’. Uera, 

it Was, V luarttrivuVf rqv o! itigt ’dvoXXeov. We find 


* rhc|iiiry iam the Symbo)ii:al Lsngmge, 

Sat taiv’tXmttpA^ht'Afhfeaiou Me cic^brayE. PiiusutiSs, 

S.fldit. Xrlsndri. The Parian Chinnicle places the introdoction 


AJOteatf. 9. wit. Arlandri. The Panan Chinnicle places the introdoction 
of^OfCena^'MCder the reign of SrichttMmias, S90 years before llomer 
mifiru xei SxXsvr Wjfifiir H^rpo*, Amdtau, ndm, «ai rm hnjat^imK 

Ow, MdWpAer, fniXHHAAoait, Se^tfnees,'ASn«!SK'aM(SN>(s«i MawLOx. 
pi H). £d. Roberts. . • 

^ Edit. Rulinkenii. 
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Calchas to be tut only ttn intfnttiMst but a p^ts, one 
divinely inspired’ by Apollo/ and efpenly exfdidniiig bis in- 
i^rations to t&e Gteeians ': 

<dAva«7oi 9rtairgwlas ivctfiitvtis. 

In short Calchas gave to them what Tvas tantamount to 
an oracle, and a real one, considering the place,1bo>^l«i^ roS 
<ni>, in language as oracalar, as in the 9tfa book, where after 
the tSreeks see the eagle, 

—itetninfa!^ ZifA ^f2^(9'X9V 250. 

Bat indeed the Delicm Apollo is, if we mistake' not, ex- 
pressly addressed in Ghryses’ prayer ; 

JloXXi. S' imtr' iariMvit hmbi» i yfpai«;, . 

'A 7 ro\Kco»t'a»ttKTi, riv rrxr Aifr». A. 35. 

For it was at Delos, where Latona brought forth Apollo. 

It is intended to attempt a few more observations on this 
work at some future opportunity. In the mean time the 
preceding pages will not be understobd to proceed from 
any thing like an attempt to oppose the theory of the 
ingenious and learned editor; on the contrary we arc 
strongly induced, by Mr. Knight’s argument in general, to 
admit it. In a few particulars we may perhaps difibr, 
though with diffidence, from a sense of tlm superior pene- 
tration and judgment of Mr. Knifht* 

We shall only add, that if the leariung manifested in the 
Prolegomena cannot- fail to mstruct the curious and classi- 
cal reader, its composition most give him no less pleasure. 
For, if in several particulars tiie ingenious editor appears 
to have, in point of argument, the advantage of, a 
learned German critic, whom he opposes, he is vastly his 
snperior in a clear, easy, and elegant Latin style.^ - 


LATIN POEM. 

In tDuds Burdigalettxu ortom. 


DebSMOr magn» nos Bostraque oanaina raatri, 
Qua grand! tenues dignata est munere versus. 
Namqne ego qnum Caroli crudelia funera iiostri. 
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.Atque omites .^^90,1^1,44086x08 vulpefe .Qxlios, 
Flebilibus oumeriSf ,et pectore UiQtnin, 

Non verxu, possein infandos cquare dolorea ; '' 

Ilia meos, quanquam luc{tud.eineraa profundp, 

Conjugis audito respexit nomine questua. 

O utinam numen^ lynl qu 6 fiicunda poetae 
Penonuit Tiberia ripaa, mihi cprda caiore 
Plena suo afflaret, sitnilique incetidaret ignel 
Ut nunc Ausoniia iterantem oracula choraia, 

Audirent Lupahe turrea et ripa Garumns,' ' 

** In natia patram eat virtua, fbrtesque crfeantur 
Fortibus At vires conantem tanta reliiiquunt, 

£t plectro tentare sat e^t leviore eameenam. 

Exoritur tandem auspiciis felicibns infans ; 

Exoritur, faustum vclut inter nnbila sidus. 

Quod longa incertam solvit formidine gcntem, 

Et coelum Europae tempestatcsque serenat. 

Plaude tibi, alma parens ; incede per ora virorum, 
Felijt' ante alias ! Regalem incede per aulam 
Lsetior; et Cabolt rediviva adolescat imago 
Ilia ttti, magni solatia magna doloris. 

Crescat et iua soror, quae fausto praevia partn 
Matria inexpertos tibi casto in pectore senaus, 
Primitiaaque novi dtdces et pignus amoria 
Attulit, artidens sperato nunftia fratri, 

Ut roseo vultu, tenebris Aurora fugatis. 

Mane secuturum gaudet praecurrere Soleni. 

Tu nato fruere, et nati complexa sororetn. 

Inter utramque aimui teiiera oscula divide prolem. 

Altera mater adeat, tecum quae prima 6 delis 
Gloria Burdigalaa, et pbisqoam virtute vbili - 
Foeroina, Gaesareos agitat aub pectore sen'aus. 

'Ilia qoideol a teneria nojiorum i^ara ntalorum, 

Orba, domoque carens, puerum quoque patre carentem. 
Borbonii haeredem sblii, Regemque futaruibji 
Matema cerlans tecum pietAte, tuetUr. 

Ilnterea in templis aolemnea pronua ad araa, 

Unanitnem populus cantum hunc effundit amoria. 

O Deus, o Coeli terraeque aeteroa potestaa. 

Quern prima sensit clementem ab origtne mundus. 



Latin • SlSSf 

Accipe quas' nitmori ghite'a'tibf .voce repcfidic 
Gallia ; supj^icibus pTOsCtiai patei* jaititibe' votia : 

Tu certa imperii semper f uteia, rtiiiias 
J nter, et alta doitius )abeiT(ia' rudera, servas 
Fatalem puerum^ medise tu mortis in umbra 
Scintillare jubes sancte vestigia flammse^ 

£t patris extincti rendyatum ardescere lumen : 

Tu nobis longoa proprium hoc da muiiiisin annosp 
Tuque etiam, satictep Lodoix, qui redditus astris^ 

Jure Ccnes loca plena Deo, sedemque piorum, 

Kespice progeniem ; crescentem respice natum, 

Pei qucm surgit ovans, per quern tua Gallia vivit/*. 

Atidimur ! Nunquam sincere meate precantum 
Irrita vota caduiit i video discedere ccelumi 
£t rutilas inter radiaiiti lumine nubes 
Apparet divus JLouoix, quern Candida circum 
Lilia purpureo fulgent permixta colore,* 

Insignomque gerit stellate fronte coronain. 

Tunc humilem populum, sanctoque horrore pavcntem 
Alloquitur : ** Gens cere mihi, tua vota tonaiitis 
Ad solium venere Dei, sempcrque fideles 
Regibus et Ccelo,^ juvat hiiic agnoscere Gallos* 

Indefessa tuae taugit me cure salutis: 

Saepe tuas vidi lacryinas, et saipe fideles 
Audivi gemitus ; medioque in Numinis haustu. 

Quo fruor, ipse tuam gemeret mens patria sorUm, ^ ; 

N i terras sontcs prpcul aversatus, aperto 
Fatorum legerem felicia sscula libro ; 

Ni tot prseteritps casus, clademque recenlem 
Pensaret species fortuns immense futiirse. • 

O gens care Dep ! nescjis tibi qudia servet 
Dona Deus ; semper tua laus immota manebit ; 

Nec deerunt tibi Borbonidse ; namque ilia resurgit ^ 
Borbonidiim vencranda novis radicibus arbor ; 

Bt viridem effuudens generoso stipite ramum, 

Concordes G&llos regali proteget umbra, 

Durandoque truces ventos et ssecula vincet.^ 

Haec fcecunda novis fundent cunabttla Kege's. 

Quanta manent te fata, puer ! Tu stemmata Rcgum 
Ventura antiquis, geminum tu stirpts bonorani 
Borboniffi, dulci natus coiijungerc vinclo, 

Dignus eris patribus, dignusquc nepotibiis heros* 
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J*m puefi cuQas vi^it l^scordm fauces 
Serpenlum elisas ; quuni firmo adolevens aevoj 
JPapatum accipies patrui virtutibu^ orbeni ; 
‘"Ta'quoque^ delicias populi^ te pauper ainabit 
Ruaticos ; atque dies Oomino quum aacra redibit^ 
Rustics niensa tibi per fercula lauta litabit; 
Henricus tu Magnus eris. Nee segniua artes 
Omnigenasj doctosque viros tua dextra fovebit : 
Arbiter Europae, Gallos in justa movcbis 
Praalia^ laurigeri referens miracula regni ; 

Tu Magnus Lodoicus eris. Sed ut omnia verbo 
Consilia amplectar^ patrui regnantis imago 
Te praesens, o nate^ legat. Te nulla volup^as 
Infidum per iter recti de tramite flectat^ 

Esto pius, faveasque piis, ut mater ; et aris 
Per te Religio priacos instauret lionores. 

Sic tua^ te plaeidi kbantem munera sonini^ 

Cymba^ salutiferae sedes dilecta columbse^ 

Inter adulantes festivo murmiire fliiclus, 

[ocolumem librata vebat ; dum lurida pclUt. 

IQubila sol oriens coeloque extollit aperto 
Fatidicum jubar^ et vitas prassaga serenae 
OQikia> mille jubet radiare coloribus ari:uiD/' 

Sic fatur divus Loooix, caroque nepotis 
Imponit capiti sanctum diadeniatis orbem ; 

JDat piueri ^anibus scc^tratn^ piaque bsiiula libans,' 
Divinae inspirat coelestia semina mentis, 

Et teneram frontem regali signat honore : 

Inde triumphanti conscendit ad astra volatu. 


1821 * 


Pet. Aug. JLemai 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, 

Copied btf Mr. Hyde in the Oasis: communtatied 
through Henry Salt, Esq. Consul-General in Egypt. 

Part \i,-^[Continuedfr(»n No, XLV.p. 165.} 

The middle of the South side of the East front of the first Propylon to the 
great Temple at Ohirg^. 

rNAIOror • • • AlOEKAniT^NIUEliEl 

KAlTIAAAIMEMHKCjYONTINAEAAnANAEAAlKOYEKAI 

I'APAAOFH 

AETIIOTwNlIAEONEKTIKwEKAIAN •• AtoOTAIOEEmTl 
AICAllO 

XrwMENwNTElNEEeAIKAINWAEENTHTi-NAlBYwHMAAl 

ETA 

El'N<-NrnO0EEEIOTIANAAlEKETAlTlNAAP • AZONTwNA 
AO 

uEThiNEnOTAlEXPElAlEwEYnOKOMENAElEAAnANAE 

KAIEOMAEAYTwNTAMUTEONTAMUTEOtEIAONTAEIN 

AI 

OMOIwEAEkAIANwAPEIwNONOMATIAIOKEAYwNTOYE 
AiOAEYOnTAEAIATu.NNOM«NrTPATIwTAEAUirUlEIEKAI 
TATOPAEKAIEKAlX)NTAPXAi:KAIXEIAIAPXOYtKAIT6 
• YOAAI . 

IlOYEAnANTAEMIHAENAAMBANElNMIlAEANIFEYmN. 

ElMUI 

TINEEEMAAinAwMATAEXOPElNKAlTOYl’OVEAEETEnil 

MONONAE 



i^66 Greek Insoriptiom. 

XECeAlTOYE^lEPXOMENOYEYnOKEIMENONTEMlIdENA 
MH^ENDPAT ‘ 

TEINES-TwNYnOMA'PIMOYETAGENTwNOANAETirAwIHwi; 

AE 

AOMENONAOnUHTAIK AlFAEaP/VSHIAHM()CAT()nX)N I () 
AEKAHACyrN 

li»iaIEKnPAS«10YAETOrEnPAEEN’rONNOM<)NKAn\-lMII 

NICANTI 

TOTETH AHA AHEK )N M EU )nA6.EuIEKTO ETOr K AT A K I*I0E 
‘ NTOEOYEIAC' 

O AElAIKOirPAMMATEICKAlKwMOrPAMMATEir. 

KAITOnOJ’PAM 

A . . . ElEKATANOMONlIAN'rAOUAAAnANATAIEK IXjrN 
OMOTEIETINA 

. n^nPAKTAinAPAAOI wEHAA A<yr ANANA4>00«( )ASK A 
IE 

EHHKONl’EElA(rr<-EANOIAEnriX^IIBAIAEEAIAETPAAII- 
OPO . . 

AOriETHPIAKAlIlPOEBAEIAEIAHNTOKAlEAPOEAriEAE 
WEPONH . . . r 

TOrAOriETHPIOYKAnXIYEEKAOITErrAEIIElVinEfOEANI 

NEAN-nATOAI 

KAIONAEAGrEYMENONHIIEPITArMEfidNIITOYTOAOPO 

uiEOMAIOWOIwE. 



Greek Inscription^. ' 3i6?r 

Nordi Mruer of South sidoiif Kost firont of the tnt Fro|iytda kt OUr^. 

, A . . . AOMAt-AHAOYC0Al. 
n-OEIIAPITPlONAI 
MHNEKEnAETIKOi'O 
nPwTONAKOrCAEE 
iTAPATHNTOrKYPIOY 
El'OAMH«NHEkE 
IIHETIAAMBANO . . 

AAKICnAAT 

EANTOm’w 

POrPAW! 

ETPATHa»iri 

SHKONl’A 

PONnPOET 

EOwEA 

HEINnAi: 

KAITAAM 

kaitoiyethIa 

nHPEAi:TOY 

IIAHnCOAEIwi 
T«NEIKAI , • 

NOITOT • • TOYEA 

* 

^ECOAilA 
.EAAEm 
! . ITwN 
. . NMOIMETA 

. .ATP-'An-CmOEEE 
. TTOnOAHTOYOAOYNM 



568 (^etk Imtr^ioim, 

Sjmrtli (ida of Iho Ewteni Portkl of the find Pf opylOn to the greet Tedtple 

et Obirgf. 

.. . • • 

AlA • • E^AETHCINESHITmIBOTAOMEN 

• . . . OrEYErEAMENOrEKEAEreiA ... 

nE*BITAET«NNOM«NTwN 

wHAOEwNANAT • • • INE IKE 

MwlWEnEMnEINMOTIKAI 

OAUAEdHNKAI'HE 

AONAliNClEAIA • • HE 

• • Arr«NElNA»ANEPON 

HMAAOrOYOEIHIw 
T • • NAIwIAO 
EeOTEnPOEE 
KAiOAPEEERP 
«AX*TA 

Under the Winged Glube. Noiih Front of the Propyloii to the Temple 
at Sheikh Doiichey. 

• YriEPTIIETOYKYPIOrAYTO 

AE 

* •KPATOPOEKAIEAPOENEPOYA 
TPAlANOTi'AFIETOiXEBAETOrrEPMANlKOYAAKIKOY 

'■ I 

. TYXIIEEniMAPKOYmYTIAIWAOlTlOY 
EriAPXOYAlIYITrOYEAPAniAIKAilEIAlOEpjpWISriETOIE 
OIAnOTHEKYEEKf^OirPA • AN 



Greek ln^ript{om, 3<i^ 

rEETHNOIKOAOMIINTOynYAwNOCnrEEPrUCXAlJlI^EIJO 

L10 

IIICAN • • ; I ■ ItAYTOKPATOPOEKAlEAPOi: 

NEPOYATPAIANOYAPIETOrEEBAETOYrEPMANIKOYAA 

KI 

NKOY IIAXKN A 

I2ast Aide of South X’orta] oi X'lrst I’ropylon at Slie&Mi Doiiclicy 

• ! I 

WNI’A . a‘|PAVW),\A<uMH . ^TOTr^X J 

tOCcNTOC 

V i- 1 1N(JMEAC-)EHENPIX . OAPXEEPEYJ: 

IIPOC AETIKAITONANYCLEK . AuNA 
IIIEINIKIEI 

1 1 APOCENNAE'’ . UK E OMIZO 

A 04 4 ATAINAIIKX’C NOICEriE-. NYIIOnAEIAEXlXOAI 
■j^'AFITOlO . EPn<)MENHnEAH:<„ 

nA('ii’AcrxirbNOiciNA« .m 

lllTIOCOAMOCwNYIUKO . OV ..EM. 

,\Vcst side, South Portal, of First Propylon^t Soiilli DGiicfte>, 

EATEPONHE H 

4.YNEXILE . E . .IIONACC 

This consiiitcd of Five Lines utterly uncop^iblo. 

VOI, XXIII. tv. J/. NO. XLVI. «A 




370 Greek Inscriptions. 

Santli Cornel ofEast Front of First Propylon to tlicCicatTrmpU- at Cliiivi 

nOEIAuNlOEETPATHim 

TIlEnEM'K)EIEHCM01Yn0T0YKYPl0YHrEM0N()E 

EniETOAIIEEYNTwIYnOTEETArAIENwUIPOETA 

TAAII . rPA^ATMEINYnOTETAXAINEIAO 

..... ATARI . . OieHTEKAlMlIAENYTlENANTIONTOil', 
. nPOE 

filin . 6 . . ENATOrriREPIOYKAAYAlnV 

KAIEAPOr. 

4 

KOYAITOKPATOPOEMEXEU) . 5 

HT6,NnOEEIA<oNTwlETPA1'HrOM)Ar.E 

<1 

THEnOAEior.ii.io . OnkAAiAl XEMA 
PCVPAE . .YAOMAIO^N . EEM 
TEiniMHTPUm >AEITOYNO>l( >YK.VIKA(jr. 
N.VYHEPUOEINAIEA«!:EOIKAIEYi:iI.MOin 
KAIPE . TI . AIINAI’ENIITAITAY . EMOY . 

Poital to S. I.y tv. Fiont of Temple ut “ Casi. Zayaii at (Jim.-Ali. 

AMENHBIOEG,lMEnET.alT\ONEMlTwEKAlT()lE 

rA'NNAOir.0EOlEYnEPKTIIEEIE.\Io.XAAIAM()NHEANT...N 

EINOY 

KAIl'APOETOYKY'PIOYK AIT( )YrA'NIl AtsTOEAYTOY^Jl K< > 
Y'OEUKOETOYIEPOYKAITO 

IIPONAONEKKA INHEK ATEEKEYAEGHEIIIAOYI AIU YI \A I . 
OA.oPOY'EriAPXOY'Ain'nTOY 
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i:Km’IiMIOVMAKPwNOrvKllIKTPATm:OYCTPATHIX)\‘NT(> 
ERA INIOTK Ainiu.NOn 

W rOYETPITOY AYTOKPATOPOEK A1 E \ POETnY>YAINOy 
A API ANOYANTwNEINOY 
EEH A E r< )rEYEIT>OrEMEi:< )PIIOKT« 

kaiai:katii . 


ANSWER 

Ti/ some Ohserraiiom on riu>n:ssoR Lki.’s Transla~ 
tio/i of (HI Arabic [nscription. 

On turning o\er vaur \i.i\tli Number, p. 44B, li lew da\'. 
ngo, 1 was II hllle biiipiibcd by meeting willi uii aiticic by Mi 
James G. Jackson on niy translation of an Arabic insoiplion, 
which bad been inserted in Mr. al pole's Travels, Vol. ii. p. 
i.OO. I have ihercfoie taken the liberty to ic<iue&t the insertion 
ol tiie fallowing reiiiaiks on Mr. Jacks^nVs article, in as eaily .1 
mintber of yoni work as uia) be loiiveiiicul. 

VVe are infonned by way of prelude to llii'» profound ciiti^pit 
of Mr. Jackson, that living languages, such us the Arafnc, ljo 
never be sufticienlly acqiined but by a long lesideiice in tin 
countries wheic llMjy are vernacular, and by u colloquial inici- 
nurse with the people by whom they are con telly spoken, 

Wore 1 inclined to admit the tiulh of this, I may next Ijl fil- 
lowed to ask, in what way does it apply to the tianslalion 111 
questkm-? since Mr. J. has not yet shown that any mistake has 
been made in this lespect. lliere will, however, be no ditb- 
uUv in airiving at the object Mr. J. had here in view, winch 


WmC 
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ajipears to me to be this : — ^Mr. J. has resided several years in 
narbary, therefore Mr. J. does sufficiently understand this living 
language; and^vice versa, certain other persons have not resided 
several years in Uarbary, lice., ergo, they do not sufficiently under- 
stand this living language. And consequently Mr. J.’s interpreta-. 
tion of the inscription in question must be the true one, to the 
exclusion of that of such other persons. A tolerably inode’»t 
conclusion ! 

But I deny the premises, and consequently the conclusion. 
Con\ersatiuii with the natives of Barbary, who speak the worst 
Arabic in the world, (any more than with those of other nations 
who speak the Aiabic) will never prove sufficient to inform any 
man accurately in the Aiabic tongue. It will, no doubt, enable 
him to understand, in ^on 1 e way, the dialect of that paiticular 
part, but it will carry him no farther ; and the man, who depends 
on sucii sources alone lor his information, must siibmit to he 
infoimed, as will presently be shown is the case with Mr. J., 
that he has yet almdst every thing to learn. Mr. J., it is true, 
has qualified his expressions a little by adding the word turn- 
lately. I have reason to believe il is nt>l in Sir. J/s power to 
point out the place where this is done ; ceitainly iiol in Hai- 
bary. 

He tells us, in the next place, that to point out the inaccura- 
cies ill the translations of this bold and figurative language of 
the East, which occur even in what arc called masterly pub- 
lications of this country, would be not only irrelevant to 
his present purpose, but iinintoresting to the general readci. 
Why then, 1 ask, is this .said at ai!.. unless it Was thought iieces- 
saiy to .show Mr. J.’s great knowledge of this bold and figura- 
tive language } But 1 go a .step farther, and affirm, that suppos- 
ing some .such cirurs to cxi.st, it is not in the power of Mr. J. 
to point them out; and further, that no writer has hitherto ap- 
peared, who is guilty of so many as himself, in proportion to the 
extent of his wiitmgs ; of which 1 am ready to give proof, 

• 0\iK critic nifoinis iis, in the next place, that he shall now con- 
fine his aiiiniadvcrsionb to the Iranslaliun of this Arabic iiiscnp- 
tioii, and endeavour <o demoublrate, 

ist. That the original Arabic in the construction is neither 
imperfect nor confused, &c. 

2d. That it is perfectly correct, intelligible, and perspiciiou-^, 
as far as it proceeds, and as it stands in the original, in 
the posse-vion of Mr. Belzoni. 

"jd. Tliat Hr. Lee has pcrvericd tlie meaning of this insciip- 
timi bv the inttipolnlion of M'\r*r:il words. 
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• 

We then have an anecdote copied from Richardson s Dictionary, 
and I lieu comess the promised demonstration, the first step bf 
^ihu'h is, “ 'I'hp [ollowing is an exact copy of this inscription." 
Hin 1 positively deny ; it is no more than the incorrect copy of 
,an incorrect copy, as will presently be shown. 

Thi ll follows an incorrect copy of my proposed arrangement, 
:mk 1 tiaiislatioii of the inscription: but this I can excuse, be- 
i'uusc accuracy seems to be entiiely foreign to Mr. J.’s habits. 
After this we have a specimen of Mr. J.’s mode of writing the 
Aiabic ill Roman letters, which is suflScient to show, that his 
pioiiuncialion of the Arabic is such as might be expected to be 
toLiiifl among the natives of Barbary, barbarous in the extreme. 

Thi n comes the translation. “ And the artist Muhamed bcii 
flamed, the mason; opened therr. ami also ^he artist Athinan 
was present, and the king or prince Aly Mfihamed, at first 

Wa|o|]li;ik/’ 

l^ussing over Mr if.'s oithography of proper names, which is 
ai vaiiance hotli with itself and the usage the Arabs, the first 
word we ahull iiolKC is that which he calls Malam^ signifying, as 
ho ailiims, any one skilled in any art or science. I reply, if 
diis word may be allowed to be the purliciple of the second 
conjugation active, as 1 believe to be the case, it mubt mean 
lather a teacher, than one merely skilled, &,c. It has 
therefore been properly translated by master. Mi. J. 
thinks, however, that it cannot be a term of office in Egypt; but 
1 believe he has not been in Egypt, as my informant bad, and 
ihereforc, upon his ow*n hypothesis, his opinion deserves but 
httle credit. Wc arc infoimcd, in the same context, that Alalam 

\i# 

cl Ilajar (L suppose^^;£^l signifies one skilled in the art 

>r masonry. And again, that Malam Jieniiee is a master builder, 
or one skilled in the art of building (where Malam is translated 

UI lu 

by master), which in Arabic may perhaps be wTitteii ^Xscq. 
And again, that Malam el Alem is one skilled in kiiowicagc ot 
^ . • 
wisdom I suppose). Every one of these combi- 

nations I make no hesitation in pronouncitig to be barbarous. If 
Mr. J. has authority to tiie contrary, he can of course produce 
it. In tins part of the translation therefore Mr. J. agrees with, 
me, in one instance ; in the rest be is most likely wrong. 

And also, Sec.” The word dXJLS^.faere translated aho, is the 
masculine demonstrative pronoun singular. * The intelligent 
reader, therefore, who does not understand Arabic, vyill have no 
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difficulty in perceiving that this translation neither literal nor 
correct. Again, *'and the king or prince/’ is no translation of 

but a paraphrase. » 

At first Walgrillak.” In my article, published by Mr. Wal- 
pole, I had ha^carded a conjecture that the word heie should be 

written and not and which would then allude to the 

closing up of the Pyramid, and peihaps account foi the sdeiit*' 
of the historians respecting the first opening ol it. Upon tin 
original inscription being again examined, (iii^ wai declattd to 
be the f^ct. My conjecture was thcicfore iiglit in tins p^iti- 
cular ; and the inscription which Mr. J. has called the uiiguial, 
and which he has, in his second proposition, taken upon himself 
to show is correct, is certainly incorrect, lie has in other places 
called It a fac-simile. Tins is also ialsc, notwithstanding Mr. 
J.’s appeal to Mr. Bel/oui’s book. Mr. Salam6 has, it is tiue, 

written ; but Mr. Sa1am6 should have acknowledged that 
this emendation was «;riginally proposed by me. He has, how- 
ever, made a mistake, and written which is not Arabic, for 

which I had pioposcd. I need not now dwell on Mr. 

J.’s proposed emendation which he thinks the must pro- 

bable, as every one must see tlial he has been unfortunate in thi&. 
conjecture ; nor need I show* that his tiJinslalion Waigrillak is 
false. 

What authority Dr. Lee has had/’ continues Mr. J . “ for 
taking out the la&t word but one of this inscription, Sec. it is im- 
possible for me to conceive ; he has, however, by that one 
transposition (without mentioning others) made it appear that 
Malam Muhamed, &c. were the first who opened the Pyramids ; 
but this certainly is not expressed in the original/’ But bow 
does Mr. J. know this? for I presume he has not been within 
the Pyramid to see the original, and, at present, it is no where 
else to be found. And if Mr. J. has not seen the original, it 
may be true that this Matam^ as he calls him, might have been 
the first Su’ho opened the Pyramid. In my article, above allu- 
ded to, 1 have shown both from Abdulla tif and Ma!erizi that 
something of this kind did take place in the tjmc of Ochman, 
and that it is probable it could not have taken place before. 
This Mr. J* has not noticed. Now if no such king as Aly Mu- 
hanied can be shown to have existed in Egypt, w hich I affirm to 
be the case ; and if part of the inscription is incorrect, which [ 
affirm is undeniable ; and farther, if the construction of the in- 
scription is imperfect and confused, which 1 also affirm to be the 
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may it not tuiii out, upon a third examination of the original^ 
that I have leblorcd some, at leasts of the words to their true places i 
4'hat I have succeeded in one instance has been allowed by Mr. 
Ileizoni in his os\*i haiid-WTitmg, which 1 now have by me ; and 
>uitil L shall have seen a fac-simile of the original, as mentioned 
m Ml. Walpole’s book, [ shall not be convinced that the copy 
'j,ivcn by JMr. l^elzoni is correct. But as Mr. Belzoni is not 
iiimself acquainted with the Arabic, 1 have no doubt he has 
!;ivcii the best copy be could procure. 

Mr. J. tells us, in his first proposition, that he intends to de>* 
inonstrate that the original Arabic in the construction is neither 
tmperfevt nor amfused. \ have show'n that it is not the origi- 
nal, nor even a true copy of it. Let us now see how it is de- 
monstrated that the inscription is not imperfect, See. We are 
told in p. 451, ** that it is a complete Egyptian fragment, having 
neither beginning nor end.” — And again, it is to be regretted 
that tiie indefatigable perseverance of Mr. B. did not enable 
him to tiaiiscribe what preceded, as well what followed this 

imperfect fragment,** And again, t!.e word relates to 

what follows, viz. something not included in this fragment** 
*Mr, J. therefore, instead of proving that the inscription is not 
imperfect, has plainly asserted that it is. If he will translate it 
literally, he will see that it is also confused. 

Instead of the other two demonstrations promised, our critic 
has given a false translation of an erroneous inscription ; and, 
instead of giving proof of his erudition acqui^d in Barbary, has 
afforded unanswerable evidence that he is a mere Tiro in this 
bold and figurative language. 


Cambridge, June, 1821. SA M U EL LEE, 


P. S. If your correspondents would have the goodness to 
look into the Cambridge Calendar, they would not give m^ styles 
and titles to which 1 have no claim. 
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CUI^SORY OBSERVATIONS 

Oh the article in the Quarlerb/ Review relative, to llu 
Netv Editioit of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus. 


AiiTfiouGH it be at all times an inviilious, and gcuerall\ 
a imitlcss task^ to attempt to derogate from established re- 
piitation; yet, as t value one particle of generosity anil 
literary honesty beyond all the sterling criticism which ever 
oiiriched the pages of -a Valckenaer or a Uentley, I cannot 
forbear expressing, tlirough the medium of your J oiirnal,hhe 
indignation which 1, iii common, f trust, with every man 
who has a heart in the slightest degree softened by the 
spirit of humanity}* or really interested in the cause of ilte- 
ratiire, have felt at the attempts to decry the labors ofpr<*- 
eeding Scholars, editors and critics, which luive been made 
by a certain literary Drawcansir of the present day, wlio i? 
in the habit of tilting, d /a Quicholte, at all ho meets, whether 
giant or ttandmill. The critical tactics of this Rev. Gentle- 
man are of a very peculiar nature, and merit at least the 
praise of consistedey. General readers, who, according to 
the fashionable style of acquiring knowledge, consult the 
pages of periodical criticism with the design of knowing 
what the literary censurers of the times will allow them to 
approve, have little conception of a regular and most de- 
terpiined warfare waged through these channels. Such is 
nevertheless the tket, and it is universally alloSved to be so 
by all who arc able to 'look behind the scenes, and sec the 
wires by which the neevis mobile lignum is agitated. 

But of all critics, who ever employed the pages of a Review 
with tl^e insidious design of raising their own reputation upon 
the prostrate basis of the fame of those who have preceded 
them in the same path, no one has ever acted so uniformly on 
this planas%ic critical Colossus before alluded to. This de- 
sign is not manifested merely in the44ih No. of the Quarterly 
-^a number which promi.ses to attain as high a degree of 
* bad eminence' as toe famous 45th of the North Briton. To 
this there is a'particle of secret history attached, with which 
the public are not g^enerally acquainted, but which may be 
relied on as pcrihctly authentic, and which is curious, as it 



Observations, liJJ 

• 

serves to show Ihe real motive that suegested the compila- 
tion of that “ knavish piece of work.” • 

The same ^sign jH'rvades various articles, which are 
cither avowedly wriltcu by Dr. Blomdcld, or which the po- 
/•uliar MAIr-TAAKTIIS stylo, so universally adopted by him, 
juislifics us in attributing to the same pen from which the 
rt-viciv of Butler’s yl’lschylus and the diatribe of tlic (Quar- 
terly emanated. 

Previous to the publication of his edition of Callimachus, 
the veal merits of which are so justly appreciated in the 
Jena Review, ho favored us with an account of the vary rare 
Venice Edition of li)55. This was intended to answer two 
pui poses : 1st. to attract the attention of the learned world 
to the .subject of his own forthcomingodition (a favorite ma- 
uecuvre of this gentleman), and'^nd. to bestow a little gratui- 
tous abuse on Mr. Dibdin, as a mere reader of title-pages ; 
an insinuation which, to say nothing of its snarling capti- 
misncss, comes with a peculiarly bad grjice from Dr. Blom- 
(ield, who has himself been found ignoring a good Greek 
work, and indeed one of common occutrence apud uuciorc'- 
itonte nola, having been misled by its omission in the Index 
(u Biuiick's Aristophanes. 

Wc have also a bibliographical notice of the editions ot 
.Eschylus, in one iiart of which this young reviewer, for 
such he was then, speaks in the following teims of the im- 
mortal Ezcchicl 8panheim, a scholar who, in depth of learn- 
ing and critical acumom fur surpassed Dr. B. 

“ It is well known that this commentator of brazen entrails 
threatened to edit vEschylus; a design which some lucky 
combination of circumstances rendered abortive.” — The pe- 
rusal of this sentence absoTiitcly excites a kind ofopSoSpi^ <Po- 
/Ss;, and its author merits, if possible, a severer ca$(igution 
than ho has received from the caustic lash of G. B. in 1h«'* 
xliiid No. of the Classical Journal ;-^wix article which has 
bad more effcct.iv diminishing that homage of public rp- 
spqct claimed by Bbi’disant, but due only to re^ Superio- 
rity, thaa perhaps Dr. Blomfield is awjpre of. I should not 
omit to state tiat in his .article Dr. B. speaks with safli- 
cient approbation of hi$ own JSschylus, then in course of 
publication ... * ’ 

Dr. B. has favored us with a restored inscription of one 
of Dr. Clarke’s Greek Marbles, whidihad been long before 
reduced to order by Potson, who in the la'lit line proposed 
to read STNHPIUIN in one word. How superior is Ma to 
Dr. Bloinfield'.s flat, stale, and unprofitable” «r«v ^poiwv ! 



,”78 Of the Latin Historians 

Bentley magnanimously appeals to the judgment of Ib- 
rei^ universities, as a method of challenging that justice 
Yvhich was attempted to be withheld from hipi at homo. I f 
this be a fair criterion of merit, the German critiques of 
Dr. B.'s Callimachus and Persm will enable us to assign him 
his trae rank among those who have gained celebrity in the 
walks of Greek criticism ; as G. B. has shown us in what 
«-stecm we are to hold his possession of an iniinitely more 
valuable quality than mere learning, however genuine and 
protbund — an upright intention and a mind imbued with the 
firm principles of literary honesty — the mcoetum getieroso 
pectus Itonesto. I would recommend to Dr. Blomfield’s serious 
notice the lines of Pope, in the conclusion of his Temple of 
Fame, which express tjie moral of the foregoing observa* 
t ions infinitely better than any language of mine. 

“ Oh ! if no firmer basis build my name 
Than the fall'n mins of another’s fame. 

Then teach me. Heaven, to scorn tlie guilty bays, 
Drive from my soul the wretched lust of praise. 
Unblcmish’d let me live, or die unknown : 

Oh ! grant an honest fame, or grant me none !" 

P. S. I am informed that Dr. B. meditates an original 
( ompilatioii, after the manner of Polyaznus, to be entitled 
XTPATHrUMATA KPITIKA. 


OF THE LATIN HISTORIANS BEFORE 

LIVY. 


P.iBT II .> — [Continued front No. XLF.p. 147.] 

Onb of the contemporaries of Calpurnius Piso, the last his- 
tqjrian mentioned in the preceding part of this sketch, was 
L. Casshis Hemina. He wrote four books of annals, record- 
ing, like bis predecc^^or8, the events of his native country 
and city, which be appears to have traced from the early 
age previous to the building of Borne to his own times. 

' Various passages arc quoted from him by PUny, Gellius, 
and others, from' which we are enabled to oonclude that 
his materials were more copious than those of the earlier his- 
torians appear' ft) have been. We are indebted to Priscian 
the grammarian for the title of his' fourth book, Bellutn 
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Fiuiicum Posterior, who quotes it as an example of the 
torniiuation or bein^ common amoni; the carlior writcis to* 
both genders. Fahiub Altnimus HerviHunus, another con- 
t<‘itij)orary of Piso ■ and Cassins, wrote Annals, which arc 
ifjtoted by Macrobius and Servius. He seems, however, to 
liave ln.'en more distinguished as an actor than a writer. 
ll<s was consul witli Metelhis, U. C. fill; headed the army 
in Spain against V'iriatus with success ; and is mentioned 
by Livy, Ploriis, Orosius, and Appian. J'annim, who was 
qn^slor after the year IJ. C. fild, was a ranch more distiu* 
iiuished historian. Loth Cains and his cousin Marcu%Fau> 
nin.s arc particularly mentioned by Cicero in his liriHus. 

llorum iotalibus adjuncti duo C. Pannii Caii Marcique 
tilii fneruiit : quorum Caii filius. qni ^(!onsul cum 'Domitio 
liiit, unnm orationem de sociis, et nomine Latino, contra 
Gracchum rcliquit : sane ot bonum ct nobilem.” And a 
little after : “ Alter auteni C. Fannins M. F. C. Lmlii geuer, * 
('t moribns, el ipso gencre dicendi diirior,^s soeeri instituto 
(quern quia cooptatus in Augumm collegium non oral, non 
uduiodiim diligebat : prassertim cum illc Q. Scmvolain sibi, 
ininorctn natn gcncrum, praetolisset: cui tamen ImuIUis se 
excusans, non genero miuori dixit se illud, sed niajori tilia: 
detulisse 0 is tamen instituto Laelii Panmtium audiverat. 
Ejus omnis in dicondo facultas ex historia ipsius non ine- 
legantcr scripta perspici pote.st, quae neque nimis est infans, 
ncque pcrfecte disorta.'' Wo also learn from Cicero (£p. 
ad Att. xii. 9 .) that Lrutus had paid the no trifling compli- 
ment to Fannins of having abridged his Annals. He calls 
this compendium Bruti Epitomen Fannianorum. The praise, 
however, which Sallust appears to have bestowed on the 
trustworthiness of Fannius far excels the cautious tribute 
which Cicero pays to his eloquence in writing. Marius 
Victorinus on the first bqok of the * de Inventione/ quo- 
ting from the history of Sallust, says Sallust gives the. 
praise of conciseness to Cato,-~-*' Fanoio vero, veiitatem,”^ 
'fbe only entire passage which romaios to us of the Annid^ of* 
Fannins, is a moral observation on the deceitful nature of ap- 
parent good, as quoted by Piiscian, which at least, indicates 
that the Annalists no longer strictly confined themselves to 
the dry details of their predecessors. 

We now come to C. Sempronius Tuditamis, who also 
belongs to this period ; his daughter wa.s the mother-in- 
law of P. Clodius, whose testimony waa» taken against 
Milo in that celebrated trial in which Cicero inadq 
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his speech pro Milone, a fact which reminds us that wo 
ure emerging into .a more literary sera. This C. iScmpru- 
nius was consul U. C* (>24, with M. Aquilius. lie left cer- 
tain books of commentaries, the thirteenth ot which is quoted 
by Pliny (xiii. 13.) and A. Geliius. (xiii. 14*) Cicero in his 
Brufut, speakingof his style, says : “ Caius Tuditiunus, cum 
unrni vita atque victn, excultus, turn ejus elegaus cst haln- 
tum etiam orationis genus." About this tune also florished 
L. VMmsJtntipater, /ovto of the most distinguished writers of 
history before the Augustan age, and who has sometimes 
ireen ifaought not interior to some of the writers who adorn- 
ed tlmt. period. We Icam from Cicero that he wrote a his- 
tory of the Punic war, and indeed the same information is 
to bo collected from Jho fragments of his works which re- 
main. Coneeming bis style Cicero speaks in various places. 
Ln his Brutus he says : '' L. Caslius Antipatcr, scriptor, 
quemadmodum videti.s, tuit, ut teniporibus illis, lueuleui us." 
Again more expressly in the 2d de Oratoro : Pauluni se 
eroxit, et addidit historic majorem souum, vir optiuiiis, 
Crassi familiaris, Antipater: ceteri non cxornatoios rerum, 
sed tautummodo narratorcs faoruut." Catu]u.s answer.'?, 
£st, ut dicis : sed isle ipse Ceelius neqne distinxit histo- 
riam variolate locorum; neque verborum collocatione, et 
tractu orationis leni, ct sequabili perpolivit illud opus ; sed, 
ut homo neqne doctus, neqne maxime aptus ad dicendiim, 
sicut potuit, dolavit : vicit tauicn, ut diois, .superiores." 
Again he speaks of him in the Orator : “ Sed magnani cxerci- 
tationcm res flagitat, nequid eorum, qui genus hoc secuti, 
non tenuerunt, simile faciumus: nc ant verba trajiciamiis 
aperte, quo melius aut cadat, aut volvatur oratio, quod sc 
L. Cmlius Antipatcr, in prooemio belli Punici, nisineccssa- 
rio, thetunimnegat. O virum simplicem, qui nos nihil celat ! 
.sapientem, qui serviondum necessitati putet ! Sed hie om- 
ninorudis." Again, 1, ^^Fannii setate conjunctns Anti- 
pater panlo inltavit vehcmentiu.s, habuitque vires, agrestes 
quidem, atque horridas, sine nitore ac palaestra, sed 
tamen admoncfi-e reliquos potuit, ut accuratius soribereot.” 
It must be recollecfed that in much of the above criticism 
Cicero ie speaking of Antipater rather with a view to his 
oratorical style than to his general historical excellence. Of 
so much value did Brutus consider his history, .that he paid it 
the compliment o( an abridgment, as he ^d to that of Fan- 
nins. The ^D&peror Hadrian likewise does not seem to 
have been so much offended with- the roughness of bis die- 
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f ion as Cicero, for he preferred, it is said, Ceelins to Sallust. 
We should in justice add, that his taste for the rude streugth 
of antiquity led^im also to place Cato above Cicero, and 
Hnnius above Virgil. We can agree mtb him so far as to 
think that their merits were probably nearly in the same 
ratio to each other. To Caelius Antipatcr succeeded Hem- 
ptomns J$eUio, also a pretty volnminous uriter of history, 
for vro find his fourteenth book quoted by Gellius (xiii. 20). 
lie was a military tribune under Scipio Africanus at the 
siege of Nnmantia, 11. C. 021. and afterwards published 
an account of the events of which he was an eye«witness. 
'I'o tills period also are referred the two (rettii. Sextos and 
Cnciiis, and likewise Claudius JJcinius, of whose works we 
know little more than that they did eyist. ■ - 

Ni'xt in order occurs Junius Graccnaitus, who received 
liis name from his intimate friendship w'itli C. Gracdbius, 
whose equal he was. We leam from Pliny (xxxiil. 2.) 
that he wrote history, llis works are Ijjcewise quoted by 
others. Gracchanus' leads us to a much more distinguished 
character, M. vEmilius Scanrus, Consul IJ. 0.639, the same 
who is described by Sallust in his Ju^ribo. He appearo 
to have been the first Roman auto-biographer, and it is 
on account of this history of his life that Jio is admitted 
hen- among the historians. It is of this work Uiat Cicero 
speaks so highly in his Brutus : “ Uujus et orationes sunt, 
et tres ad L. Futidium libri script! de vita ipsius acta: 
sane utiles, quos nemO logit. At Cyri vilam, ct disciplinani 
le.gnnt, pneclaram illam quidem,sed neque lam rebus uostris 
aptam, neb tamen Scauri landibus aiiteponeiidara.” Tacitus 
likewise alludes to the life ofScaurusin the commencement 
of his life of Agricola. “Ac pleriquc suam ipsi vUam nar- 
ri-ire, fidneiam potius morum, qnam arrogautiam arbitrati 
sunt, ^ecid RutHioet ii/cauro, citra fidem, aut obtrcctationi ■ 
fttit.” '^rhe celebrated P. Rufihus Rufus, hero mentioned, was 
consul C. C. 649, and, as Tacitus indicates, wrote the his- 
tory of his own life, probably in his exile at Smyrna, Con- 
temporary with Rutilins was <4. Lutatius Catu/««, who was 
joined in command with Marius against the Cimbriaiis in 
a ' famous victory U. C. 652. Of his historical work and 
Mylo Cicero thus speaks in the Brutus: “JamQ. Ca-‘ 
(ulus, non antiquo illo more, sed hoc nostro, nisi quid fieri 
pcrfeclu.s, eruditus, multae literae ; summa non vitas solum, 
atque naturte, sed orarionis etiaui, comifas; iucorrupta 
qiimdain Latini integritas ; qum oralio- 
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•nibus ejois potest, turn faciUime ex eo libro, quern de con- 
\snlatu, <!l de r^us gesti.s snis conscriptum moili ac Xeno- 
pbonteio genore scrmonis, misitad A. Fiirium, fainiliaicm 
■suatn/' Catnliis was himself an ologant poet. His ex- 
traordinary death is described in the Marias of Plutarcli. 
.L. Cornelius Sylla, the Dictator, is also to be mentioned in 
his place; as a biographer or historian of his own tiine.s. 
■These comtuentaries appear to have run to a considerable 
length ; they werc'however lelt iiniini.shed by the author, and 
completed by his frecd-inan Cornelius Epicadins ; though 
LucuUus is said to have put the last hand to them. Plu- 
tarch records, that Sylla dedicated his commentaries to 
Lucullus, on the condition that he should digest and tit 
them for publication. However this may be, when wtt 
consider tne eventful' times in which Sylla wa.s so impor- 
tant an actor, and when we consider tht‘ extraordinary and 
conflicting accounts of him, we cannot but n^gret liiat 
scarcely a fragmept of this piece of aufo-biography remains. 
Perhaps the most singular and inconsistent character in 
history is that of Sylla, as depicted by Plutarch and liu' 
other historians. So little able is the biographer to recon- 
cile the different actions of this extraordinary individual 
Avith the .same manners and dispositions, that he ob.scrves 
they appear to be those of trvo dificrent men. Sylla it .seems 
Avas a laughter-lover from his youth, but yet AAould often 
.shed tears of acute commiseration. Still so entirely devoid 
of feeling was he, that he lieard with the utmost I'oul- 
iicss the cries of six thousand of hi.s victims who were 
butchered by bis orders, nor siiifercd them to iirterrupt lln’ 
.speech he was then dehAcring to tlie Senate. He was 
versrfl in (he most elegant literature of bis day, highl> 
polished iu his inaiincrs, the patron of literary ineiil, and 
given to the. study of Aristotle ; v^hilo oii the contrary he 
is said to have surrendered himself to the lowest debau- 
cheries and the meanest and most despicable vices, fie 
squandered estates away on prostitutes and buffoons, but 
was married twice, rmd is celebrated for the tender love he 
Ijorc to his wife M della, whose affection for him is alike 
recorded. He waded through blood and crime to ab.solut(; 
power, which he had no sooner obtained than he volun- 
tarily abdicated, and lived to the day of his death in the 
character of a private citizeir. What is still more extraor- 
dinary, not only was he never called to an account for his 
various and atrocious iniquities, but his death vvas gene- 
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rally mourned, and the rites of his funeral celebrated with 
the most sign^ honors and marks of respect and attach- 
ment by the whole Roman people. When no fear of ab- 
solute power ^ould iuilucnce the conduct of the humblest 
^citizen, (he remains of him, who is represented as a nions- 
'ter of cruelty, rapacity and debauchery in his life-time, were 
buruc to the pile on the shoulders of Roman senators, fol- 
lowed by the senate itself, and the entire magistracy ot 
Rome, arrayed in (he insignia of their respective ranks, in 
the midst of the lamentations of the assembled people. 
The most eloquent man of tire age was selected fo pro- 
nounce his eulog)', and his ashes were finally deposited in 
the place consecrated to tho dust of kings alone. 


IIEMARK.S ON 

The revieuTrclative to Stephens’ O^eek Thesaurus 
in the last No. of the Quarterly Review. 


Hah the Quarterly Reviewer confined himself t»» expres- 
sions of bitter ro.scntracnt against Mr. Barker, wti should 
have left him in (he hands of that gentleman. But as 
he has thought proper to include in his censure evcr\ 
one directly or indirectly connected with the Kditors an<l 
Printer of the Greek Thesaurus ; and as the Classical .lourtial 
particular is honored with no small share of liis invec- 
tive, some remarks on the article are impcriou.sIy demanded 
at our hands. 

We Avill ni>t w'aste our time on Jhe consideration of tin-' 
question, whether Dr, Blomfield is the author of the article 
in No. 44. We will however hope that he did not write 
the whole of it. But to the assertion that Mr.* Barkei 
“ has lamentably failed in proving thgithc was the author,’* 
wc'must reply that no fact wa.s ever more circumstantially 
proved, to the satisfaction of those, who can name tlie^ 
writer of, almost every article in the Quarterly' Review,' 
even when tho author may not have betrayed himself by 
reading the MS. or proof sheets in a public vehicle. 

It is well known that Mr. Barker's feeling^ wounded to the 
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quick as have been, has expressed himself strongly 

in a sepimte -work. He indeed Myet ropug to> vav, cux ipi- 
'TXEXMty ab^ypiaT', «AX‘ eivKif kiytf. Wc regret howcvcr that 
Dr. Bl. should have subjected himself to *his charges by 
intemperate hostility, which went far beyond the ends of 
critical justice, and even of hypercritical 'severity^ He* 
seems to tall under the description of tire Philosopher 
Favorinns, Clut maledkit et vituperat, quanto id ucrrbim 
facit, turn maxime iUe pro iniqtto et initnko aucitnr. 'Whether 
he will meet with the consequences that follow, it is nut 
our business to determine : et pierumque proptereu Jidem non 
( apit. 

The Reviewer begins by a sneer against Mr, Valpy for 
“ adopting the singul^ plan of connecting his Reply with 
the advertisements at the end of the Quarterly Review.” 
Why the plan adopted by all publishers should bo deemed 
“ singular” in Mr, V. we are at loss to divine. 'I'ho 
Quarterly is not tj^c only periodical publication, to which 
such things are affixed, for the insertion of which the pub- 
lisher received, according to custom, a fair remuneration. 

The next topic of attack on Mr, V . is, that “ he has 
ventured to mix with his complaint some unfounded and 
unjnstitiablc rellcctions on the Rev, Dr. Blomfield, a scho- 
lar, whoso name can never be mentioned l>ut w^itb respect 
l)y every lover of sound literature and lionorahlc princi- 
ples,” and who is represented in another passage us u 
teamed, seitsible and conscientious Divine, exemplary in 
the dischaj^e of his duties, and romarkably attentive to 
every moral and Christian obligation.” — That Mr. V. 
should ** venture” to make '' unfounded and unjusliliuble 
Tclioctions” on so exalted a character, is indeed a heavy 
rhlwge. That charge is aggravated in another part of Uu; 
• article by an acousiition of “ impertinence” towards Dr. 
Bl. and of “ assailing him w'ith personal rudeness” by a 
“ series of attacks on his yEschylus.” 

Mr. 'V. has proved by indisputable facts that Dr. 
Bl.'s attacks on him were the cflect of resentracul for 
thes^ criticisms, wTtich are bore called a series of at- 
tacks;” that Dr. Bl. was apparently friendly to the New 
■ Editor of the Thesaurus, and was a contributor to the Cius- 
i^irai Journal. The Reviewer indeed disclaims all resent- 
ment pn the part of that “ conscientious Divine.” N^ot 
having ourselvds the honor of much personal acquaintance 
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with Dr. Blomfleld, we leave ' to thdsc, who are 4>e3t ac> . 
qiiaintcd with him to estimate hi^' mildness,, gentleness, 
and freedom from resentful feelings and vindictive conduct. 
" To his own Master he must stand or fall.” We are 
therefore little disposed to scrutinise the motives, or que6> 
lion th% veracity, of his professed pancgj’rist. But the 
reader of the article cannot fail to observe a soreness at 
the criticisms in the Classical Journal, which the author 
atfects to despise ; and may clearly perceive the origin and 
the cause of Dr. Blomficld’s hostility. The Reviewer in the 
last Quarterly, indeed, in Speaking of the first artidle ia 
No. 4-1, asserts tliat “ therein Mr. Barker has been able 
to detect no foul language, no opprbbrious acendation.” 
Whether Mr. Barker has made <he deletion, we leave to 
the readers of his .Jrislarchus Anti-B)omJieldianus. Buf 
when the hist Reviewer is accusing Mr. Bmker of uttering 

an untruth” in calling Dr. Bloinneld the avowed persoU'M 
enemy of the Editors of the Thesaurus,* we must affirm 
that if the endeavour to injure the w'ork, by insinuating 
deception oh the part of Mr. Valpy as to his list of Sub- 
scrilters, is not something very like “ avowed hostility,” 
Mt/ inlra est oleum, nil extra est in nuce duri. 

By an inconsistence common to those who defend a 
bad cause, while the Reviewer affects to doubt whether 
Dr. Blomficld or himself read the criticisms in the Classical 
Jouinal, bo asserts that Dr. Blomfield was assaile d in them 
with “ ])crsonal rudeness.” Unwilling to iniittfii^5^.ythe 
I oarso style of an enemy, we shall neither noticems as- 
snrance,” nor accuse him of telling “ an untruth, the 
.sheer effusion of passion and murlihed vanity nor will 
wo assert that he “ advocates those, w'ho happen to be 
blockheads.” But we vtill lay before our leaders these . 
instances of alleged ** personal riideiiess,'” neither extenu- 
ating our censures nor magnifying our commendations, 
froui the Nos. in which Di. Blomfteld’s name has heen 
mentioned. These passages may not, indeed, to use the 
civil language of the Review'er, “ pa.ss the bounds of dul- 
ness;'’‘but it will* be soon how far they deserve to be 
branded with the name of '' impertinence.” 

“ Melioi em excogitavit Blomfieldiuii.’' 

" This Snppteinent is very ingcnioiui, and well merits the attcniion of 
erilfes ; this learned authoV, naiiqnaui sine laude loquen^us, says in bis 

“ It is a really fenrprising fact, that neither Mr. Hartiing nor Mr. Blom- 
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field h»s «ern that, if there is any error in the passage of Hetodotn^, it is 
•tiie ewor of the author himself/* 

'^This is indeed an admirable itote^ and fully illustrates the ptts^ ape o I 
Longinufl/' » 

** Mr» Blomfield's is confirmed by the second passage, quoted fiom dxschy< 
lus/* 

Mr. Blorofield has presented us with a text, which, ifuutpuie, is «if 
least respectable; and, in the place of the tedious common taiy ol Schutz, 
he has fi^iveii us the, fruit of his reading, which, extensive and accurate, does 
no little Cl edit to his industry and taste/* 

** In some instances Mr. Ulomtield seems to have noglocted to notice 
wIiCDCC he ohtaiood his information, nor U duo credit always given tu the 
labors of Stephens, Stanley, and Alberti.’* 

** V^llera equidem viain sibi inveni'^set Blonificldins aiide ex his dume- 
tis se eripere potnlsset/’ 

Respondet Blomfieldins bis verbis, * monondi siinl tirones a^l non cnin 
voce 6cft«vor, sed cum Bd/u/ovai capienduin r^se.’ Atqni nvonendi siint lmI!- 
tores .Sschyli vociilam &el arctissinie eolm'rcre cum iiriKdrm.** 

Mr. Blomfield does iiol seem to have Ijcen awaic th«Uhc had been anti- 
cipated by Matthix/* 

1 am by no means inclined to agree with Mr. Blomfield’s view of tins 
passage, nor do I see how he can, by legitimate coiihequencc, ariive at lu^^ 
interpretation ; for ” 

It reflects no slight credit on the ingenuity and Icainlng of Mi. Blom- 
ficld/’ 

Mr. Biorafietd might have spared his sneer at the Interprotcs," lor 1 
be lias not told us how he could translate the Gieek in one Latin .word , 
and 2. the Interpretes” thenucives could have no doubt about the general 
meaning of the passage at least — ^llie following passages may make it donbt- 
fti) whether Mr. Blomficld be right---’* 

This oliservatioii throws great light on the passage of Aiischyliis, and 
illustrate*! Mr. Blomfield’s iiiteipietatioTi/* 

** I ventured to question this derivation.” 

We congratulate oui readers on the appearance of another Play of 
TEschylus fiom the disunguisbed scholar, who has displayed on the pM-scni 
occasion the same ability and leaiinig which pervade bis edilioii — ** 

“ Mr. Blomfitdd will probably be the last, who will venture to give such 
an opinion, unsupported, as it is, by any evidence in its favoi ; when an 
explanation more satisfactoiy, and actually supported by the notions of the 
Greeks themselves ** 

** Mr. Blomficld is perfectly accurate in this reading, and the three passages, 
which he has quoted from this sciyplay, appear decisive. But 1 am fai 
from thinking with him that — 

*Mt is easy to disprftvQ^tUis unqualified assertion upon testimony, which 
Mr. Blomficld himself will scarcely fail to admit.” 

“ What particularly distinguishes this edition is a set of remarks hy the 
* learned Mr. BlotniHd, which we reconirncud to the consideration of the 
original author, and of which we present the follovriug specimen to oui 
readers.” ^ 

• 

Our readers tvill recollect that the Classical Journal has 
;;ontained criticisms on the works of many of the first scho- 
lars of tho age, English and foreign, as weH as those of 
Dr. Blomfield. Among others we may mention the names 
ofBi/RGKS, Bvrnbv, ButlbrI Boissonadb, Dobrrk, 
Elmslry, Fabgr. Gaiskoru, Herman, Kido, Knight. 
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Maltby, Mono*,, Pakr, Routh, Scii^fbs, Schwbig- 
iiKUSKR, Sbagbr, ViNCEMT,,&c. Althouj^h their 'wiiting'S ’ 
wore reviewed w'ith equal freedom aud impartiality, we do 
nut find that au$' of those have aecused us of “ personal 
rudeness” and "impertinence,” or pursued our Printer with 
iiup|uc«(ble hostility- No, they liave been found to unite the 
best dispositions of the heart with (he most splendid quali- 
ties of the head. 

We confidently appeal to our readers, whether it is pro- 
bable that Mr. Valpy should have wished to act with 
“ personal rudeness and impertinence” to Dr. Blomfiold, 
who had written several articles for the Clasucal Journal, 
and who had become a Subscriber, and appeared to bo a 
well-wisher, to the -New Edition of the likemurus. Such 
" a charge,” to use the words of the Reviewer, but with 
u far more apposite application, w ill never gain credence 
except with those, whose grovelling minds arc incapable 
of being actuated by any pure or exalted motives, and 
who, having studied human nature in themselves, arc prone 
to assign to others movemeuts and dispositions simiWr to 
their own.” We can assert that Mr, V. has absolutely 
rejected articles, which he thought severe on Dr. Olom- 
iiold,' and that bis recommendation to all the contributors 
oi’ critiques has been,'*— iiominalis parale verbis. 

The ileviewer exults in the assertion that the aiticle in 
No. 44 of the Quarterly Review wsis the cause of the 
alterutiou aud condensation of the plan of the Thesaurus. 
'I’o this boast we may reply in the language of the facetious 
Fielding, " The assertion made by the gentleman is very 
pointed, ingenious, witty aud elegant; but there is one 
objection to it, — it is not true.” For long before the copy 
of the article was in the hands of the Printer, we <mr- 
.selve.s had recommended the contraction, of the plan, and 
for this purpose three friends of the ICditois went to Thet- 
ford in the July preceding to urge the alteration. We also 
know that amceting took place in London in the beginhing 
of August between the Editors and some common friends, in 
which, after much di^scussioii, it was determined and agreed 
that the alteration sliould take place, and it did according- 
ly take place in the beginning of October. The Quatterly • 
Review was published in the middle of March, and we 


' An instance of this appeared very lately. See Notes *to Convpon- 
dents, No. 46. 
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.karo the reader to appreciate the value of the insitraatfoo 
that, ** as the- paper on Stephens* Thesaurus had been 
pYihted some months before the appear^co of the 44tfa 
Ko./' the article by Dr. Blomfieid must have had no 
Itttlo effect in changing the plan. Thus whatever medt 
the Quarterly Reviewer may claim for talent and mg^nnity, 
h'c is by no means distinguisned for accuracy. Few readers 
have an opportunity, or inclination to sift the truth, 
and he reaps the advantage of his misrepresentation: xaigw 

TifiejIAEVOV ODf XMpfl’OV 

It' is of little consequence what are Mr. V*s pub- 
lications; they arc sure to encounter the hostility of Dr. 
Blomfieid and of his panegyrist. The Delpkin Ciassks arc 
Ironiorcd by them with a consistent share of reprobation. 
The first project of the republ* cation of that great work 
was that of a bookseller, and w'cnt no farther than a cor- 
rected reprint on a magnificent scale in quarto. In th>s 
Mr. V. had no eoncem but in the capacity of printer, 
although the Reviewer, with his usual correctnes.s, is 
pleasc«l to call it “ his original scheme.” This scheme*’ 
wn.s of coarse stigmatised in a work, in which Dr. Blom- 
fiold wa.s concerned ; but a change in the situation of the 
spiiited Bookseller was the only cause of its abandonment. 

Mr. Vs “ scheme” is widely different. It compre- 
hends, together with the most correct and approved text, 
not merely the Dolphin Interpretatio and explanatory 
annotations, bnt the Variorum Critical Notes, uti ac- 
count of the MSS. and editions of each author, continued 
from the Bipont and other work.s, and a more complete 
di.splay of the Various Readings than can be found in any 
preceding edition. Thr.s last improvement, we have been 
frequently told, wouhl alone stamp an indescribable value 
on this publication. , To those .who value a book merely 
for its splendid appearance', perliaps the RevieweT^.s 
“ .scjieme” might be suffioient; but to him, who reads for 
information, and who wishes to sec the various opinions 
of interpreters an.-! commentators, and form his own judg- 
ment, Mr. V's plan appears to tis, and to his subscri- 
bers, as the most comprehensive, useful, and beneficial, that 
‘could have been devised. In answer to tb^ civil and de- 
licate reflection of the Reviewer, that Mr. V's adver- 
tkeraents have fallen' only into the hands of • those, who 
“ have tlm mrtune to inhale the atmosphere of Tooko’s 
Court.’* we may venture to appeal to any scholar, collector 
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of U>e classics, or lover of bibliography, whether he had not 
seen the Prospectus of this work 7 Perhaps we might go* 
farther, and ask^Dr. Blomfield and his panegyrist, whether 
in their attacks on this, and other publications of Mf. 
Y.> they are ^ altogether free from the ** intention,” 
whichxthey so indignantly affect to repel, ** of diminisMng 
the fair profits of the Printer.” Such, we fear, is the 
effect of that " unconquerable will, and study of revenge,” 
which too often “ lurks unperceivod within the human 
breast.” 

Wc have neither room nor inclination to follow the 
ilex iuwor in all his flounderings in little hypoF'Criticisms. 
Jit' mdulgos his cavilling disposition agaurst Mr.- Barker 
for the. cotnniou -mistakes of a printer in two or three 
arfents. We acted with more candor towards t)r. Blom- 
field in attributing to tliat cause bis errata, such as the fbr- 
uiatiou of ^eiKn^^vati from c$«iXc(|3(«, bis cructfigeriuit, and 
bis i*,tyi\cv /3a(r»Xi«, whidr last has been qoticed by foreign 
scholars in no courteous language, llanc veniam petimus- 
<fue iiamusgue vicissim. We leave to Mr. Barker the task of 
defending himself. Still less do we mean to write a defence 
of Professor Herman ; for the Reviewer, fragili quarens 
Uiifiere deutem, offendel sobdo. 

The Reviewer is pleased to accuse Mr. V. of 

asperity iu charging -Hr, Blomfield with plagiarism.” 
Mr. V. iu his Reply to Dr. Blomfield had ouly inci> 
dentally alluded to his plagiarisms. But the Reviewer is 
cautiously silent on the article in No. xuiii. of the Classical 
Jourml, in which the pli^parisms arc exposed in a manner, 
which he cannot controvert. He is like the sheep, who 
complained of the sting of a bee, while -he was writhing 
under 'the deadly bite of a stronger animal. Let him enter 
tlie lists with the avowed jauthor of that article, who cer- 
tainly docs not yield in depth of ^quaintance with the 
Greek language to Dr. Blomfield, and who, we believe,, 
will net shrink from the contest. Let him answhr the 
article signed H, in No. xu. But let^m not descend to 
such a subteifugn as the assertion that these plagiarisms 
wmre committed from hooks, which, during the interrup- 
rioaef our Mmmwication with the Continent, had not been 
Msported' into this country, and witli which therefor® JBr. 
Biondeld could not posnhly have had Um least acquaint- 
anoe.” For, although some, boedis on lifidcographical 
subjects, as Mr. Valpy observes iu his Reply, could not 
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be procured ivithout great difficulty, it is vrell known that 
critical works and foreign editions of the classics, particn- 
' larly those in question, could more easily t>e obtained, lie 
must therefore resort to the process formerly used in logi'> 
cal disputations at Oxford, Probo aliter. 

But Uic Reviewer, aware that he docs not pos;tess the 
weapons of truth and justice to combat these assertions, 
has recourse to an expedient, which he fancies will be more 
eflectual. Iirktead of attempting to answer tho^ articles 
in the Claisicat Journal, he attempts to decry the Journal 
itself. If he can extinguish the Hgl^t, his artiUces will 
escape observation. This attempt has been made on other 
occasions, but without attaining eveir a temporary success. 
The enemies of the. immortal Bentley, unable to diminish 
the weight of his arguments, endeavoured to asperse his 
character, but truth and justice prevailed, and hi.s ex- 
cellence was clearly ascertained and universally acknow- 
ledged. The Reviewer jocularly calls Mr. Bellamy, 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Barker, and one or two other less 
notorious personages, tho pillars of the Classical Journal." 
Tbt‘ facetious writer, whom we have alreadyqnoted, observes 
that a man will always speak and write tbe better on a 
subject for knowing what he is about.” Had the Reviewer 
attended to this caution, he would have known that Mr. 
Bellamy has found his strongest antagonists in tho Classical 
Journal. Of all the host opposed to him, we conceive that 
our correspondents Mr. Hails and Kimchi have been the 
most learned and acute, and certainly tho most effectual, 

' because their aim was to confute without acrimony, and to 
' e^tpoSc the errors, without wishing to injure the character, 
' of the Translator. As truth is our object, which is best 
attained by the collision of opinions and criticisms, we have 
- thought' ourselves qbligcd to gave Mr. Bellamy an open 
< field for his defence. ' We have declared our own dissent 
. frorn^ several passages of his translation; but we have 
‘ expi^sed our* sense of the rectitude of his intentions, and 
' our disap>pTobattqp of the personal hostility which he has 
experi^oed. * ' 

l%re communications which we have received from Ifr. 
JoNBs have not been so frequent as we wished; for our 
readers have been gratified only by a fewcriticisras on Homer, 
■ to which his articles have been chiefly confiimd. In opposi- 
tion to tfaeRbviewer, who has recourse to sneers, when be 
cannot use arguments, we consider him as a scholar, not 
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merely “ philosophical” but also, “philological.” Of his 
“ Ecclesiastical Researches” we have no knowledge; nor, 
when we inserted a classical article of Dr. Blomfleld, did 
wc inquire whabwerjs his religious or political tenets. Our 
pages contain numberless articles in defence of the religion 
of our country. But wo have no concern with what onr 
corre^ondonts write on subjects unconnected with our 
Journal. We arc liberal enough to be pleased with La 
Fontaine’s Fables, notwithstanding his licentious tales; 
to admire Voltaire’s dramatic and historical works, while 
wc censure his Philosophical Dictionary ; to read Hume’s 
History of England with interest, although wc disapprove 
hi.s Essay on Miracles ; and to find delight and infraction 
in the greater part of the articles in the Quarterly' Review, 
while we deprecate thc'insidiouj amf malevolent invective, 
which di.scredits the writings of one or two of its contributors. 
irA’vi’ Aitoog, tlSs roisiexo'iv ^porelg 
Suvouo'M T&vatrxyvrov i^ipov <Ppemi/, 

WC should not then have occasion to notice the Reviewer’s 
gratuitous attack on this Journal. For our readers it is 
uuueccssary to repel an aspersion, which can have no other 
motive than tliat of reali.sing tlie homely proverb on “ tbrowi- 
ing-dirt.” They have seen enough of the illu.stnoas scho- 
lars, whose names arc given to our articles, not to require 
that wc should divulge those, whose communications are 
anonymous, and who certainly are not inferior to Dr. Blom- 
field or his panegyrist. Those who are versed in foreign 
and domestic literary journals, critical essays, and editions 
of the classics, cannot but have observed that there are few 
publications of that nature, that do not quote the Classical 
Journal with credit to that work, and with utility to their 
readers. 

Of the Reviewer’s attack on Mr. V., we scarcely 
know how to speak'. '*^We wish,”*he says, “ to give Mr. 
V. every satisfaction in onr power. We gladly beajr 
our tribute of applause to the liberality^ with whiclf he has 
collected bis .extensive materials, and^we thmk he gives a 
proof of the samp spirit in the resolution lately, amwunced 
of increasing the quantity of.letter-ptess in his future num- 
bers to dO^pages.’” A similar encomium foUpws.on “ the 


■ The rise it fren ITS te ISO pages, i. e. 400 folumns. We praome that 
Uie error arises fipai tfiehiuny of the printer, and not Opm the intention of 
the Reviewer to produce dimppoiotment in the public. 
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beauty and of l^is priating,” ,on bis education and 

scholarship, concluding' 'with a recommendation of bis 
press to th,e London boobisellers, for their editions of clas- 
sical books. This is apparently handsome, and even 
flattering, to Mr. V. ]Bot a miserable reverse follows, 
which clearly proves his real disposition ; Iccdere gaadet, cl 
hoc studio pravus facit. After this praise comes the sed 
tamen, marking the nigr^ sutcus hligiiiis. Mr. V. is 
accuscrl, not of being surrounded, but of ** liaving sur- 
rounded himself’* with writers, who “ court disputes with 
persons known and respeefed in the world.” These “ per- 
sons”* can mean po othpr than Dr. Dlomfleld ; and for the 
accuracy of this phargo we may confidently lay Uie ques- 
tion, — who did court the dispute,” before tlm public. 
The other invective is of a cnrioits nature, and the readers 
of the Qiiurterly Review will readily comprehend tlie inten- 
tion, with which it is made. Wc arc acquainted with the 
facts, and must therefore repel the insinuation in the words 
of Cicero: Qmniu imidiose jicla sunt. We know Mr. V. 
to he firmly attached to tho.se religious principles in doc- 
trine and practice, which distinguish the publications of his 
family, and zealous on all occasions, by precept apd ex- 
ample, to' promote those sentiments. A lis( of those 
orthodox wnters on religious subjects, with whom he has 
“ surrounded himself,” must show the sincerity of his prin- 
cijj^CS and tjie spirit of the Reviewer. 

The lleviesvcr, in conclu.«ion, gives w'hat he is plpajsed 
to call “ a little friendly advice.” We too will give a 
little friendly advice,” not to him, or the subject ,of l^is 
encomipin, for reasons obvious to those who have read thpir 
diatribes ; but to the respectable and learned Editor of the 
Quarterly Review. A work of' that kind, ruUducted with 
candor and impartiality, is capable of rectifying the taste, 
puftfying thp opinions, informit^g the nndcrstani^ingi un* 
proving the manners, and correcting the morals of flre 
country. But it will fail in thosp ^at objects if ft. de- 
scends to rqaleyolent personalities, ^nd if, instpad of .ex- 
i>6sing tte ertbra, it endeavours to' Wound the c^arac^pf, of 
an diithor oT ppbUsher. We heed pot remiiid him that 'the 
can^ of litiputuro is best promoted tiy fibetaii^, th^ inm- 
Tl(ste of gc^raih'ehi by moderation, and the principles of 
religion by charity. * “ 
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ADVEI^ARIA LITEJIARIA. 

NO. XXVIII. 

Fulvim Ursinus. 

l^^CLVius Uisintis^ iiobili patcrno genere iiatuh, piqpinqiiis suia 
initiu.s gratus extitit, quod minus justo coticubitu natus esset. 
Sied ub illls spietus; exceptus cst a Gentili iJelpiiino Uoii^aiiu, 
Uasiiicae Lateianeiiiiis Caiioiiico^ et autiquitalis studioso^ qui 
udolcscciitis itiji^enium aspexeiat et probaverat. Itaque ab 'eo 
priinum Gravels ac Lalniis Iiteris iiistitutLi!», luni in studium 
aiitiquilalis, in quo illc versabatur, compulsiis, taiUum brevi pro- 
Fecil, nt lion aequ^klnnn ^vioruui superiorum etiaiii 

omnium^ qui eiuidem lapidem volyerunt^ luudern sequarit. 
Scripsit de funiiliis Konianoiutii jelegantissiniOi erudi^issimum 
dc Tiiclinio llomano conunciitariuni, cm Petrus Cijcconus, 
quicuui illl magnus usus amicitiaque^ ut (^cein^s, iiitqrcedebat, 
non pauca uddidit; neauc liber ille sine hoc auctarjlu editor: 
cniisit etiam diligenter eiaboratas enucleausqqe aniinadxersioties 
ill Festi Pompeii librum dc verborum sigtiidcaUonibusj et in 
Latinos histoiicos notas. In eo^ quod agendum suscipiebat, 
Ionian! semper moram ac diligeiitiani adbibebat^ quo ab omni 
parte perfecturn evaderet. Neque solum in iis, quae scribebat^ 
summaiii dabat operam, tie quid collocaretur, nisi din multum- 
que excogitatum, nec populari tantum trutiiia, sed artificis pate- 
ra examLus^ttim, veruui id ceteris etiam rebus eadeai erat cur;tac 
dili^eiitia; adeo ut uno eodenM][uc die pluribiis se iiegotiis iin- 
plicari non sineret; sed^ ceteris oinissis, uiium eligeret^ in quo 
versaretur, totusque m eo esset: ut non posset iUi jure objfci, 
quod iis^ qui in plura studia distrapti, in singulis mipus altento 
sunt aniino, dicitur^ Upum ame. I^ervetustis codicih^s^ quorum 
mullos III sua bibhgtbeca^Kabobat. iinjnani^ pretia taciebat : at- 

? ue illud accidit perijdicqle, die quodam^ Francisco 

/urdinali 'roleto' ^^erientii comoedias dstendisset, easque afiir- 
masset ante annos mille fuisse conscriptaa, ac revera esient anti- 
quae^sed mire depr^yaf^ ^tqug cpri’upMe^ atque addidi$set, iiulUm 
esse pecun'iatn^ ai^qji^spli) Uliua cgdims ^estilQ^ioni par es- 
set; prgb pqrdinalis inquit, quid audio? equidem mallem 

codicem qupntumyjf itnpcessum, sed castigatum* 

einciuiatMmquey quain decern alios ineiidosoa et corruptos, 
quamvis Sibyllae manu exaratos: risus omnium, qui adeiant, est 
factus, cum vidcreiit, rerum eanim pretia, qbas ille in ccelum 
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efferebat, Cardinalis sstimatioiie sic concidissc. Hunc postcu 
lihrum xnoriens Bibliothecae Vaticanae legavit, una cum Fran- 
cisci Petrarchae rbythmis, auctoris ipsius manu conscriptis. 
Faniesianam aulam^ duoruiii Cardinaliiim^ Atcxandri et Odoar- 
di, familiaris^ ornavit; quorum postreinuin, bonorum suorum 
haeredcni reliquit; Delphinia; quorum domi fuerat altus educa-'' 
tusqiie, ac diem supremuin obierat^ se\ auieorum inilha Icgavit; 
quae voluit esse grati sui erga illam familiam animi testinioniuni^ 
unde tot in ipsum utilitatcs ac commoda provcnisseut, atque 
illud idem, in ^dc Constantiniana sacerdotium adcptus esset, 
quo Gentilis, qui in filii eum loco dilexerat, functus aiitea erat. 

Kx J. N. Erythreei Pinacotheca. 


Poetical Imitations, §c. 

Hesiod quoted in Arist. Ethic, i. c. Lambmus*s note. 
OuTo; f4£V 9ravttpi(rT0$ o; oturos vuvrot vo)]<r|i, 

^paa‘<rafL€vo$ vol yC eirurst jcctl e; ri^og ijcriv afie/ya>. 

*£<rS\og S’ ai *xaxeiyo$ og su elvovri vridijrai. 

’'Os xe auro$ vosij, a\Xou uxouoov 
’Ev Aujxw ^oXXigrai, air dvijp. 

Livy makes Minuciua say^ 

Saepc ego audivi, milites; Eum primum esse virum, qui ipse 
consuiat quod in rem sit, secundum eum qui bene nioneiiti obe- 
diat, qui nee ipse consulere nec alleri parere scit eum extrcmi 
ingenii esse. 

Cicero in his Cliicntian oration says, 

Sapientissimum esse dicunt eum cui quod opus sit ipsi ven^at 
in nientem, proximo accedere ilium qui altcrius bene inventis 
obtemperet. 

And Sophocles. ill bis Antigone; 

0i)pir* ^yooY^ vpeirfiiuuv iroXv, 

TGV dvSpfie myr’ 

Ei outf, ftXei ydg rouro 

KeA rwv Xsyovretfv sS xaXov to f^avdavsiv. 

Swift from piyself I run, myself I fear. 

Yet still my Hell within myself 1 bear. 

Fairfax’s Tasso. 

• WMch way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell;^ 

Milton. 
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*Oj''£xTop* e<rfa\s Tpolas 

axTTpa^^ xmu. Paid. 01. 3. 

Satyn proudly cm'ment stood like a tower, 

Milton. 

jyupoi*i8ei5 Sivfltj Kot&TuXlot;^ Kurip, 

Whose floweis aniong^ 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 

Ills silver binding way. Gray. 


"llepoipolTig ‘Eprjvvg. Pestiknee that walkclli in darkness. 

• _ 

He creeps along with ien little words in every line^ and helps 
out his numbers with For to'' and ** Unto” and all the pretty 
expletives he can iind, till he drags them to the end of anotlii r 
line. Dryden’s Kssay on Dramatic Poesy. 

Did not Pope imitate this paragraph in the following lines : 
These equal syllables alone require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

W'hile expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And teii low words oft creep in one dull line. 


KoXTcio-am^ XiW. Mel. Syr, 

Belly 'd his sails. Shaks. Tro. and Cres. 


Jaxpooev ycXacAtcra. Horn. Xenophon. 

As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears, atid smiles in meeting ; 

So, weeping, ^milifig, greet I tbec, O Earth. ' 

Shaks.'Hich. 11. Act iii. Sc. 2. 

Se mvre^i xeti oS mSifpMUvrr; ^evoi, e!$ otSSev ETegoy iixoii^ 
pour, 1 ] hiym ri ku) axousiv xaivortpov. Acts xvii. 21. 

.’AxXa vipotivf ptovoy jxijSff SESpafiriva ftBfjft* sljijjxiva 9rco ir^oVspov, 
fjLiO'oStrt yip ^y ri 7Fa\ata yroXXotKig BeS»T»t. Aristopb. Eccl. 217> 

And agftinr v. 587, ToSto [Kamrop^slv] yip iJftTy 5p5y avr’ 
ipJ^Sf 8* agx^lsov Ap^eX,^<rai, 

The following lines are worth quoting from Euripides, for the 
two couplets of rhyme and dike valuable advice which they con- 
tain. 
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'*Orav (pi'Xo; Tif, dvSgl 0u/;uofl*i$ 

Eli Sv (TwaXtcov, IfifAotr efufiaa’i 

olj (Tuv^xfft raurat pfpij ^rxoirsiv, 

Kuxwv Twv vgtv fjiiffiufi&g ^iveixv e^eiv^ 

*'jl(rTs xietiv fJt^sy&Xw hir) orJofjLeeri xuptr^i^, 

Eupciov ^ xipoLov, ^ uyqiov alyUf 

rieivicov* f/iaKtt yap re xareaSiu^ Owep av clvtov 
S eiouvrai ra^Ug ts x6veg iaKepoi r 

Horn. I\ 23, &c. 

Like as the lion and the young lion roaring on hii> pre\% when 
a muUitude of shepherds is called forth against him, he will not 
be afraid of their voices, ^or abase himself at the noise ot l(it.in. 
Isaiah xwu 4« 


PescriptionB of Night, 

Honi. Ih 9. 551. 

'Hg S* or* iv oupatvep oi<rrpa fasivtjv &p<f\ tr£Xijnjv 
Salyer i^iirgpria, Zre r IjrAsro vf^vefiog aW^p, 

'Ex T sfayoy Ttacas erxoarta), xa) Trpmvsg uxpoi, 

Ka) vawar ou^avoJev 8* ag* uxsppayn i<r*^srog al6r^p, 
TIolvtu 8e T sihrai aarga* ysyrfii 8e tb ^giva 7roi/jir,v 

liluripides. Ion. v. 1060. 

' Iirnovg jxiv ^Aauv’ ei$ reXsoTa^av fkoyx 
'^/fXioj, i^iXxow XafMFpov ^Ea-wepov faog, 
MfX«jt<';T€7rX9$ 8e Nv^ &<relgm’o^ ^'^yois 
''Oxw* «wXXfV' &<rrpa 8’ Mpapnt Ssa, 
n>^iAs pw jSar /4ecroir(^tf h" 

''O, Tf £t<pigns''I}^/cnr VTfpfip Si 

’’/IgXTog ^Tpk^pwr oigcTia wo'Xtw, 

/CuxXo; Sf ara^yfl-sXijw^ iimyrk^ 

StxipnSs Tf, vervr/Xor; 

JSggfiiUTgfrtctv jrofbmv, ,i} Ti 
’ Si^ov(r^ i8^irp«. 

Milton’s Par. jiv. 508- < 

Now came still Evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in he^* sober livery airthiiiga clad; 

Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 



Notice of £lmsle!<y V Bticcha. 3^7 

They to their grftssy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk; all but the Mrakeful nightingale, « 

She all night long her amorous descant sung; 

SiIenccT was pleased; now glowed the firmament 
With livid Sapphires; ticspeius that led 
'I'he starry host rode brightest, till the Moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent unveiled her peerless light, 

And o’er the daik her silver mantle threw. 

Virg. iEn. iv. 522. 

Nox crat, ct placidum carpebant fessa soporem' 

Corpora per terras, sylvseque et sxva quieranl 
/Equora; quum medio volvuiUin '^'idera lapsii', 

Qnurii tacet oiiiiiis ager, pecuAes, pichcqiie volucres, 
Qna^que lams lute liquidos, quceqtie aspera dumis 
Ruru tenent, soinno positae sub nocte silenti 
Eenibaiit curas et corda oblita laborum. 

Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 

All things are hushed as nature’s self were dead ; 

'J"he rnountuins seem to nod their drowsy head ; 

'Fhe little buds, in dreams, their songs repeat, 

And sleeping Dowers beneath the night*dcw sweat. 

Even Inst and envy sleep : yet love denies 
Rest to my soul and slumber to my eyes. 


NOTICE OF 

EXPIllIJOr BAKXAL Euiiipidis Dacch l. 

In umm siudiosee Juveatutis ?'ecensint ct illustraxH 
Petuus ElmsleV, a. M. 'Oxonii mdcccxki. 

On comparing the lists of works on classical subjects jiublisli- 
CiLiii this country, under the fosteiing patronage of learned so- 
cieties, and the zeal of spirited individiiaU, we should be almost 
ashamed to confess that our notices of such publications 
are sadly ni arrear, did W’e not feel that, as the greater part of 
them are only reprints of works of established celebrity and ac* 
knowlcdgcd value, theyfall within the sco,^ie of this Journal 
only so far as being connected with the more general diffusion of 
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Classical LiUTature, in which for the last tvielve jrears our pub* 
licaiion has been known to take the most lively interest. 

But since even amidst these reprints, there has been occasi- 
onally introduced matter not to be found in the oiigin<d edition, 
we shall devote a portion of our pages through succeeding imin- 
bers to a brief notice of such publications as come recommended 
by novelties of any kind : and it is in this doubje chaiacter of 
partly a reprint^ and paitly, though in greater proportion, an 
original edition, that we are led to notice Mr. Eltusley's lust and 
recent work. 

On his qualification in general for the ollice which he has un- 
dertaken, it is needless to expatiate. Mr. Elnisley’s foinier writ- 
ings, anonymous and acknowledged, are in the hatuis aiKl heads of 
every reader of Greek, and cannot fad to leave an impression 
favorable to the character 6f that scholar, whose learning and in- 
genuity enable him to detect and to correct the eirors of the 
dead; while the living might be mipioved by the example 
of bis urbanity, and be taught to adopt a tone of feeling, no less 
useful to the cause tli&n honorable to tlu^ cultivators of tin 
iitcra humaniores, would the genus irrilabfk of Critics but c(m- 
descend to dress tliemseUes in the glass ol one oi mildest 
nature. 

Befoie we enter on the examination of llic play itself, it 
may not be uninteresting to touch on a tew subjects .sug- 
gested by the perusal of the preface, 

in the iirst place wa are bound t(* applaud the modesty of 
the editor, who, after slating that he has prepared an edition 
superiorihus nliquanio ineliorcmy adds, Uret emm hue Inmlv tn- 
viiilare libdlum^ in quo concinnnmit, plus lanpons consunisty 
quam quisquam alius eorum^ qui cidem riegoiio ( peiumdedevu/U. 
Sed multurn abest j quiu studio aut eipectalioni mere /espondaril 
evenfus ; ncque nllurn uuquam in hoc genere laborem uggrc'^sus 
>umj qni ininas prospere niUii cessisse videalur. 

Nor are we less pleased^^wilh the watnitli of Mr. Elmsley's 
praise of an individiiul, uho<!e name has been inoie than once 
coifiiected.with this Jonrnul, but whose opening blossoms of fair 
fame were blighted, and reputation only not destroyed by the 
biiflboncrv of one Revkswer, and the pertiiess of another, fu 
opposition to the opinidils of half-bicd critics, which sometimes 
<iisgrace the pages of even respectable reviews, itis^no incau 
honor to b6 addressed by an acknowledged scholar, the man 
who ingf^niof doctrinUf et Gr^carum literarum atnorc ri.r cwi- 
quam secundus, in 'Jl'roadum edtiione, quern pcene puer instiluitf 
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tniem de se spem excituvit^ qualem nemo ante enm huk studioruni 
i^enen addictus adolescent ulus, 

Ji) the second place, we have to express our obligations to the 
zeal of Mr, E. ^n coIle<^tirig facts connected with the history of 
.(.Tieek MSS. still existing in the different libraries of the Conti- 
nent^^ and while we congratulate him on the partial success of his 
exertions on this no secondary point, we leei as acutely as he 
must the death of all the hopes, so Jong cherished by first-rate 
scholars, of finding some venerable documents, which confirming 
all the better conjectures hitherto made, and preventing all the 
worse to be made hereafter, might present a text to be neither 
hacked by emeudatory, nor tortured still more by explanatory 
uiticisiii. It seems however that the readers of Euripides must 
be content to endule whatever auihicity and dulness may infiict 
on a coriuptcd text, from the want of documents of uncxcep* 
iionalde autlioriiy. 

Ol the five MSS. to which Mr. E. hashed access so little is 
the value, that he does not hesitate to jivow, that he should 
not be surprised were the reader to deny iliat any advantage had 
been obtained from the libraries in Italy. In fact, no other opinion 
could be expected, even before the appearance of this volume, 
Jrom tliOftC whom Mr, 1?. in his preface to the Aledea (No, 6.) 
hud IcmI to consulcr the Palatine MS. (No, C87,) as a transcript 
of that identical one, which Aldus used as the basl^* of his edition. 
Such at least was the impiebsion left upon our minds; and we 
have only to add that should this conjccluie he found eventually 
to be the tact, it will tend to diminisli considerably the legiet 
now felt for the loss of the MS. itself, from which the Aldine 
copv was derived. 

In two only of the five MSS. is the IJacchae found as entire 
as 111 the edition of Aldus. But even the riorentiiie (Laurcntian. 
Plut. xxxi. 1 .) wasr, like the other three, deficient originally, though 
subsoijueiuly supplied from the Aldine^eclition, whose veiy typo- 
giaphical errors aie Pailhfully copied. * With the knowledge of 
such a fact, who does not laugh at the sober caution of super- 
stitious cditois, unwilling to disturb even a printed text ? and 
who consider that what is supported l^iy a MS. is something 
toosacied to be, touched by profaue hands, ignorant all the 
while of the real value that ought to be placed on either the 
printed or vyrittcii copy, aud little dreaming tliat the latter niifjght' 
even be a modern transcript of the former. 

Before wc leave the siilyect of MSS, we beg to say a word 
on the unfounded suspicion thrown out by'^Brunck against 
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the vei«fiiij.QfnSl;ephen»^ \ibais aiccus^d of having quoted read-- 
mgs from MBS* which never existed. A siioihr cbefj^ wes 
made by one Fischer against the same immoFtal scholar^ in the 
case, of the MSS* of PUto, and on no better foiiudaiion. We 
are sbrry to tind^Mr. E. giving bis assent to the suspicions of 
that critic, whose knowledge on points connected w ith MSS: 
was^ho little as to lead him to.puff olF a mueiable Paris copy, 
(N. ^712.) as one, jwo nec melior^ieo antiquiar alter in Erudi* 
tor urn mtitiam veint, while he totally neglected another MS. 
(N» 2713.) in the same library, which is beyond compare 
the oldest and most valuable MS* of Euripides in c\'ery respect 
at present existing. The real fact w'e suspect w ill be found to 
be, DQl; that fi. Stephens collated MSS. himself, but that be 
met wiUi two veteres codices; by which appeflation he meant to 
designate two copies of the Aldaie edition collated, probably, 
by Victoriiis with MSS., one of which seems to have been the 
sam^ as that subsequeinly inspected by Vossius at Florence, 
and at present preseri^ed at Copenhagen ; and the other, a MS.* 
since lo'St, though simitar to the Palatine. This conjecture, that 
H* Stephens was in couimunication with Victorius, ‘ is con- 
iiiiued by the fact, that B^^pheiis published the Suppierneiit of 
the Agatnemnou fiom \"ictoriuss papers; and by observing tliat 
the other {days of Euiipides, whose various readings were not 
published by Stephens, and winch furiii ihe fiist volume of the 
Aldine edition, are preserved in two copies, one at Paris and one 
at Munich, (the last of which is known to be in the band- writing 
of Yictorius,) little doubt can lemain that each copy of the se* 
cond volume of Aldus, contaiamg, like the first, coUaikma by 
Victorius, fpll into the bands of Stephens, and were afterwards,^ 
as heii^ useless, destroyed, and -that, consequently, all attempts 
to (recover the secopd volume must be considered perfectly 
nugatory. That H., Stephens saw MSS. or collations of MSS. 
th qiiite clear; as he was tl^e first to supply n^ore than one lacuna 
from his MSS., verified by theiuspection of other documents, and 
which aupplcments w ere of such a nature as to do away all idea of 
forgery on hia part « But in truth, Bruffck'aintimacy with Euripides 
was very and on«4hat score we might be disposed to speak 
harshly of his precipitancy, were sve not restrained by the couri- 
(Waiion of the great and viduable aervi^^s^ which be has d6ne to 
iiteratiure by bis other deservedly esteemed pubiieauons. 

One point more connected with the iwelinEimary inattei', and ' 
we: have done. ^ 

Mr. £«, ill the Addenda ad v, 26l, disenssei the right' of pro ' 
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priclortthip between Soaliger nnA iDuport to cfttutln <cmje«lare<i« 
aii<i etpresses a wi&h to kxu^w^'^uo ouciore tot Scoligeri donjei^ 
turtk^ JbupOfto tnbuent Bamisim. 

{f Mr. £. will look into the book* mentioned by Mr. Burg€^ 
-in bis preface* to the ''rroades, p. ix. note ^9 he will discover the 
source of Barnes’ mistakes; and if he wishes to know, what is 
the copy of Canter’s Edition, to %bicb reference is made in the 
Harleian MS: 3*3121. we can inform him that it is the identical 
•one. preserved at Leyden amongst Vossitis’ books, N« ^17- 
from wiiich we have seen a tranfscript of all the Scaiigerieiia, 
done by, and in the possession of, Mr. Burges, who has Ukewise 
some MS. notes of Vaickenaer more full than those which Mr. 
Gaisford 'has communicated lo*Mr. E., and to which Mr. B. 
alluded, when he announced his iiilended edition by the follow- 
ing title : — 

EvptfrIScu EuRiPiDis Bacch;^. Uuic editiorti 

versus cireiter trecenos baud ita pridem repertos inseruit, nour- 
lasque e schedis MSS. Ludovtci Casp. Vsilckenaeri et' Joanni^ 
Piersoni evulgavit', suasque addidit Georgius Burges. 

In the commencement of this article, we have considered Mr. 
E.’s publication in the character of a reprint. This expression, 
-liowever, we deem it requisite to modify and explain. Mr. E. 
we perceive, intends bis edition in usum ^udiosdtjuventutis^ Afi 
he means by the phrase, studious youth, young men at the close 
of their scholastic, or commencement of their academic career, 
neither of whom have the means’ of obtaining access to large 
-libraries, lie' has found himself under the necessity of exiracUiig 
almost ail the notes of preceding editors. But we should do 
Mr. £. manifest injustice, did we insinuate (fbr that is the weapon 
which Reviewers prize, for its security to themselves, and enci- 
ploy, fbr its powerful effect against otfaeis) that the present pub^ 
lication has no value of its own from the introduction of orig^ 
tial matter. In fact, /rom«the specimei»a*here and there given 7 
we cannot but think that Mr. £. would have better* consulted 
bis fame by pursuing the plan adopted in bis edttioi^ of the 
Acharnenses, and rescuing bis mind from the thraldom of 
preceding commentators; although we ara aware that he would 
midie bis edition more popular by seeming not to raise faim^lf 
above die level of the unpresuming editors of the modern schemk 
Yet tied Mr.' £. aimed atihe higher ambition of eoniinuing* tu 
imitate the ScaKgers and' Bentleys' of the bes^ days of GreciM 
literature, he might have left to others the ijierit *of fbllow^ 
ing the steps of J dim Brodseus, or Sitting in the chatr of JoshfUA 
Barnes. 
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Ammg9tibit noveltieftjof tbU^diuoii muat he reckoned ibe 
Greek hfe tranacribed (romiaMS, at Mdan^ con* 

taining the fiisi three plajrs. A similar piece of.biographjr attri- 
buUd tp rijoiiias M agister is found prefixed to the Aldine edi- 
tion of Emipides, aiiid another somewhat different in Suidas 
£uf»nr/3)]^ extracted from Hesychius lllustriiis De Claris Sl^ripto- 
ribas. From the collation of these thiee^ pieces, a doubt sug- 
gests Itself, whether the first wife of Euripides was XoipiXi] or 
X 9 tghin. The latter we suspect to have beeid the real name, and 
the other a pun upon it, through the word yoi^o;, whose signifi- 
cation {n Comedy is well known from a celebrated scene iu the 
Achurnenses. To the same kind of joke upon Euripides’ old and 
vixen wife, we would refer the gloss in Suidas: XoiglT^ij, 
'EKa/3if, 

Upon the words Soxei Ss aor^ (EvptsrtSfi) ku) Xtoxparr^s 6 iptXo- 
tro^og xat A/yjj<riXox®^ tiya, wg TijXexXsfSijj* ^/yij- 

^!\o^og Se SKS^vog ^^uyixov ri fipapbot xaiyov EupisrlSjp xeti Xeaxparr^g 
6jtori$iitriVf Mr. E. r aptly quotes JUiogeii. Laeit. ii. 18. cldxei 
Si crujuiiroiuy Eipm&if sSiv JI/vi](riAo;(o$ ouroi ^puyeg eori xaiyov 
dpilf/i^Or tout' EvgiViSev, Ip xm Xtoxpin^g ra fpiyava u9roT/d))(n ; but 
unforiiHiately he leaves to others the difficulty of eliciting the 
words of the comic poet Teleciides from such a mutilated re- 
pneseuiation. Had Mr. K. given us a clue by proposing some 
kind of conjecture, we might, perhaps, have approxiuMiied 
nearer to the truth than by seeding^ A. Iloitv S’ exriyor 

B. j}v T$g ^^puyAir A. ^^giysg Si tI\ B. xnivov Sgifia ro3r’ 
J^pmUoUf xai Ta fpiyav SwxpaTy^g, to which last 

verse, due to the sagacity of Meiiagius, there lies one objectioD 
in the use of the aAive voice instead of rthejmddle. . Compare 
Aristepbaoes in Pac. 10^6. Oukquv SokA roi puxvTixwr tq 
vov ritiorioii : where Suidas in rlStrSai seems to have 

' reads^sv. ' , ^ 

At the words jaeXa- fcoarre mp* anrep, Mr. E. writes Exci- 
disse videtttsrsS, kup^irpAgf aiit ejusroodi aliquid, ante esperte.’* 
We are^ surprised be should have overlooked an obvious etnen* 
dation, puryaKot for pJthat* \ 

By comparing thoiwords of the Milan biographer, iAiyers Si 
xttl xoA M rw o^fitus fuxtvg isx^Xfvai, t with 

those of Thomas M agister, Si <rxuSpaaror, xaiA xcA 'Aparrof^aois 
ni&rrm-fifs'ly, Srpufvog l/aoiyi vportmh il^iv^Si9r,'>(whicH frag- 
ment| by the way, Brunck, if' we mistake not, has omitted^) a la- 
cuna may be supplied in the Acharpenses, S95; where froni 
the words of the schoiiasti tov 4^xaa»ri)si!iog npov^arrog T^y dvpstv 
XiipcrofAv owaxow, it is quite plain that Cephisophoii’s uame 
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must have been mentioned in the text, The wlnde pMsege as 
it came from the hands of Aristophanes was doubtless to' tiie 
following effectj 


KH4>. ilioZros; JtK. Icrr^ £vpivlSi}s — 
7vH#ii evSov T8 xovK gtrr fvSov, gi yvceui^v 
-d/K. *9rwg ?v5ov, eir\oux fvSoif ; KIJ^, opSag, oS y/fcv' 

0 voug ft£V, ejfoj cvX^eyunf^ 

cux eySoy, aujo; 8* cvSoy ava/SaStjv TTOei 

TpfltywJiJtj. JIK. fiS rp)g fAUX&pi Eupivliiig^ ^ * 

%v 6 ScOAo; si, kai (Tofov y\ LnroxgtvgrcW' 

exxa\s(rov aurdv, K/f^P- aXX* iSvyarop* AIK* uxJC ofAnny 

c6 yap ay as^eXSoi/^’* KIPP. aXXa xo^)foy r^y fjpay 
avToV vpQtrsiipsHv f|ui.o*y* 

(rr|jvjpycr. J//i. jSaSoy irwymot Xgy dpLgvQg 

iir! TS vpoiTMvou O'oO fixovg If^xv^iycn, 

EvpiTriSiOv axctiffov, siitsp too vots' 


To tliobCi who know that the slave Cepbisophon was reported 
to assist his master Euripides in the double character of a writer 
and actor, the joke m the words Kigficro^^aiy icrr EupswtSifygf und 
the allusion in the EogswlSi^gy ov 6 8ouXo$ sv — ux^oxplygTcu needs no 
explanation; nor will the pun in Ktifta-o^div and xal ^ig cro^or be 
thought unworthy of Aristophanes, who frequently ridicules tbfs 
similar etymological puns of Euripides. For the alterations, 
perhaps too violent, made in the text, something ought to . be 
said; but at present the only remark requisite is, that the cbanm 
of xd^w into xd^oy ia absolutely necessary. Since if Diceecq[K)iUs 
bad intended unbidden to knock, he would not have called the 
servant, who now gives, what is wanting in the oommon reeding, 
an excuse for not calling his master, and going away unseen 
by him. The words fidJiv-^ioxn^dyat are said with a view to 
apprise the spectators in what dress Euripides will shortly apj 
pear; where due care js taheii in ihe niqotion of faxotrg to sdlude' 
to the trade of Euripides* mother. But we have wanted from 
the Tragic to the Comic poet of Athens; and, thongk periiaps 
out of place, we will observe that in Ran. 1309. Sxo\wv AfrX^ 
Tou Ksd Kotpixm no allusion is made to a Tragic wri* 

ter of the name oi*MeIitus, but to MsX/rw the first wife of Eut 
ripkles, and that consequently we ought to read Mslilrous here 
and in the ndxt verse, rs jlCoiplXeuv* rax^ S^Xadv^^rxiy iuti 

stead of Bp^vcov 81 Stf^eoS^o’em ; where a similar, ehsi 

lusion is made to Xgipl^ Clip second wife of Euripides; neilbea 
of which ladies seems to have possessed a tonglic most ntusiccd 
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to the MTS of their lord not fnsisterj; bttt rather to have imitated, 
ttie lotthr, the aqneaking of a aow, n hile the former might com- 
pare herself to the ju^overv}) explained by Silidns, 

vwSai* 8oxoil(ri yap oi Kapeg 0pi)y^8o( rm^ that xod iWorptovg ue'xpoog 
eiri fMiriiS Sptivelv Tivsg S$ e^^xoatrav rfj fiapfiaptv xa) itra^sr 
6i KSiptf fiap^apofcDvoi. 

The epigroin at the end of the life is sadly corrupt. Mr. £. 
would confer a singular favor upon the learned world by cxplain- 
int(i.or correcting the couplet, Darpt^ 8* *£AXa8of 'ISXXd^ *A6^var 
wXiicrra Se Mou^ag Tig^as, ex itoXAmv xa) rov iirai¥iv -For 

ourselves we are not ashamed to confess our inability to under- 
stand '£XXx8o; *£XXd(, or to see the full force of xal. Our re- 
gret upon this point is so much the greater, as we find that in 
the hitherto unpublished argument to the play, Mr. E. lias been 
able to extricate himself successftiily from the difficulties of a 
corrupted text. The last novelty of this edition as relating to 
MSS., is the production of a verse in the body of the play itselr, 
from the Palatine MSi Would that it had been Mr. E.'s good 
foitune to have discovered other and fuller supplements! 

in' the notes upon the argument Mr. K. obseives, Penthei 
tnors etiam ^Lschyli Xantnaruin argumentiini fuit. Suidas v. 
^OxTtoTFOVP : h ii Tal$ Savr^laig ^ Autrera imUstal^ot^trot 

tdtif Bix^atg ix ttoSoiv 8' 5v» i2wr«g;^e*-ai <rfrAoayfio$ elf Sxpov 

napa, xiimni^a ykncrtTr^f trxopmw fieXof Xiyw, Aailtrias alludit 
Phiiostratus Icon. p. 790. od 8? xm ^I'voveri to i^pa/dra jxij-njp ixstvYj 
x^ ASeX^ei) finyrgis, at flip uieo^l^yvbffat raf 4 

♦iv 6fov Cujus teKittiOinum negiexerunt, qui AJschy- 

li fiu'gmetita collegerunt.” The censure; however, which Mr. 
£. ebiis inflicts upon the negligence of the collectors of iBschy- 
lean Angiftents, will appear unmerited in the opinion of those, 
who deny that any allusion is here made to the Bupr^iai of Msiz 
.Chylus, and assert that the words in Phiiostratus are manifestly 
corrupted from at Si xavo^uvov(n to Slfgafia, where xaro^uvoveri is 
confirmed b\, and iti turn confirms, the true reading in Suidas, ^ 
SJuTOriK h:A<iafy\}iTa, 

' Having thus discussed the preliminary matter, wc proceed to 
the play Itself; on which, however, our remarks will be very 
brief^, not from an inability to write a longer 'article, but an uii- 
wiltingness to express ut e\ery step our disappoinUnent at find- 
ing thailie, to uhom otir best hopes pointed as among the first 
to advance a science, requiring no ordinary powers in the union 
of iaboiious luf^stry and inventive* ingenuity,' should willingly 
desert the station of a leader to fall into the rank of a coninioii 
man. 
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As il is tiot our iiiteniion to- enter tbe»siule field oi conjeciiMr^^ 
open ahk« to tiic learned and itiitearited^ in n |>iay so fuU of dif* 
liculty^ \vc siud^ coufiiiu ourselves to Hiieli notes of Mr. E. as 
seem to deinatui ihe Kdaor’s second thoughts. '* 

* sdlgxijg vifiar 'ir^ti^vou f Sdeo^. The cOnstiuction, 

•nifBifM vapLctrx is i:iit\ Mr. E. quotes C^cL {>.3. [latw 
.^ixeAov AiTvaihv viyoy, lOO. i7o0er J^iJCfXidev riyrSc vuwrrckm/t 
H, Ncilhei exatiiplc is in point, in the latter, SixwKlav^vout^ 
<rTQhjm IS used liLe vstoirroXsiy in Med. G62. mid Ilipp. 
and in the foimor, Euripides, doubtless, wrote Tr&pHtr* vJf 
^iXisKiv — The passage in the Uacdiie is corrupt. • 

I"}. /luSiv rdc a-flAv;fpi5<rotif ytJjij. Mr. K. prefers .r»v 

ywKf, denying that the expre«?sion wcXu;fpw(rowf yuofs 
IS to be foupd in Gieek authors; but ftn'gettnig that, watered aa 
die lands of L}dia were by the golden streams of Paotolus, it 
was the very country to which tlmC expression ought to beopf* 
plied. 

14. risgu-wv i\ Mr. E. would lead Uifr&p V. Although m 
many places the difiertuice between te and re is obvious and ncK 
erssary, yet in the piescnt case we neither know the leason -nor 
can we appreciate the value of tbe change. To minute poifita, 
like these, Mr. vE. frequently gives undue importance in his 
notes. We would have him remember that Aqmla nm capUH 
musem* 

t}2m Talyaq nu oLVTag ix dcjiAatv lyw. Mr« E« renders 

yiv atirdr eas ipms* Tins version he will find it difficult to sup^ 
poit by unexceptionable authority. The reading of •MaithisB 
viv avror is indisputably titie, although neglected by Mr.-E* 

38. oLWpipms flvTXi iterpeti^, Mr. B. conjectures 
rerpu^^ ai^ quotes Heracl. 39^. AefrniW S’ i^p^y xaS^fievoffiJbtit 
does not observe tbe preposition there existing, which is wanting 
here.. An emendatiou the most simple will correct all the di^ 
culty. ■ • • ' 

41. Pal. rs fip$ iToXoY^aerdai fs*' Srtp. ' Quid vc- 

lint ista puncta, quae voces male scriptas indicate sclent, eonjicere 
fiequeo.^ So Mr. E. We conjecture that the points are 
wrongly placed, qnd that Euripides wrot5 iiroXoy^jeo'Baf /m thnp. 

70. Pal. optime ifod* lo&rBcu." We should have beeii glad 
to see anod^r example of this compound, whose xneaqing is-liot- 
very obvibus. [ 

80, ov vox* syow’ iv cSShwy amyxai<n^ Mr. E. writes 

tlms: ^^'^Ey^oOtru pro ovifa» ^&r]pides Cych *406.‘ iJxXoi’/y 
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iit fmuxHg itipp«i iWoK Aristoph. San. 

716. Ufa) raiir'' xv^iirwif h iyx£<pttf. But aufely 

JE. bm not yet to learn that nirpag is not to be, joined with {|UbO- 
^hat veTfo^ e^ov is to be compared with rfv 
Soph. Phil. 154. ; that Spviieg oi \ (For so Euripides v|j*ote,) 
niean the same as wU/auxols ^fxrcop in Pindar; and lastly^ 
that the words of ^schylus^ ix^vns xu^mtov h ayKeXnir^ 

to which Aristophanee alludes, plainly point out the true reading 
in the parody, £1 Ss y iioyxtiofrifusTiei xchrtaBjubvuvovfii^oif roXip 
jcfid %uvT xt^fLoxm ev 'IVts^cu XP^^V 

ippovtiv ov So^cfMU. 

l65, Mr. E. in the. notes under tlie text^ says, Neque raro 
particulam ti post plures voces collocaiit Xr^^gici, quod Mus<* 
graviodisplicinsse videtur.*’ And in the Addenda, Exempluin 
insigne vide apud Nostrum Ion. 1187> Koi&us ri^ ^Srtv. iv;(e- 
pOfV ^ovrc Si jVrovSdf f^sr i\km TraiSl rtf TS(^i}vori HXcecr^fniav 

OiKiTMv f^dfy^aro.'’ He does not, however, see that Euripi- 
des probably wrote rv ^spoiv 8* ^ovri ri; £7rovSd$, liriyeXs^v exiSi 

Ttti Bkae-^Tifuiav t»/ oSxtr&* ifiiySetrt* 

$46. TaSr So Mr. £. has edited 

fnHii conjecture, discarding i^v d|ix, the reading ot one Paris MS. 
wfaicb he would not assur^ly iiave done, had he sooner rejected 
hie first idea, that the MS. in question w'as a transcript of ano- 
ther, where the old reading is preserved. Confirmed as 
iafay the authority of a MS., and suppmted in part by Hesy- 
cbitts, we wonder at the preference Mr, £. has given to iird^ia : 
and although in Orest. 6 1 4., we acknowledge that inc^iot. ap- 
proaches near to icrr* yet we would theie prefer jy as 
•tha absence of the verb can hardly be dispensed with. 

«458« Mr. E. aeenis to think with Brunck, that ijgggum with 
a single ^ is admissible, meiri causa, on some occasions. We 
Jhidk that he cannot quote any passage in lambics and IVochaics^ 
wliere Brunck’s notiolis^n Ibis potnirare correct. 

ftl4« 06x i e'sif jmis dvxyxag^ci. Mr* E.^has written 

srlong npte upon this verse, we conceive, very unnecessarily, it 
would have been sufjficient, after quoting, as he has done, the 
reading' in X* 17. Od.ydj Ms'ct o-ai^foviivdyayxxsvi/to ^tate 
fk»i th^ excellence of that readinghad been pointed out by Mr. 
Btli^es in Troad. Praif# p. vi. ; who, perceiving that i 
wais oiil/ the inteipreUtion of has restored the verse of Eu- 
ripides, Ou yag $eo$ o'wf^owTy- dsayxas'fi ; a restoration, 
winob, we andmi^iaiidf rierson and Vdkkenaar in their MS. notes 
have both proposed from the same authority. 
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323. M'r» E. quotes Oppiam Gjineg. 2(30. SfUfLvmt V 
(ri?avt^$ xoL) xmig tpffinw* We are sorry that he 
not take the opportunity of iioUiig the fake quantity in <ri}nv 9 f, 
which we are unabie to correct, except by reading xio-trog rt crt* 

X* f/JflUTOV. 

327. Malm yag (6$ iXyicrrUf aotrrf f^ap/iaHOiff '^Axvj/.a/Sotg dvf svr* 
mu rouTtov voo^rir. As Mr. E. has diligently noted even the bad 
conjectures of preceding scholars^ we wonder that he forgot to 
notice an indisputable emendation proposed in the Clamctd 
Journtily No. 1. p. 30. our* avtu rou iedou votroi^. Mr. E. indeed 
acquiesces in the interpretation ufMusgrave, Neque tntHc, ex- 
tra vim eorum, anivio agroias. Sigtnfieautmenteni ipsi pharnia- 
cis corruptam esscu * 13ut before we can acquiesce in this in- 
terpretation, we must learn^ what proof there is that the mind of 
Peiitheus w'as pharmads corrupta. 

» 37 1. A complaint isoften made against the boldness of ipodero 
editors of Greek plays in foisting their emendations into the text. 
If such liberties were only taken upon occasions similar to tbe 
present, where y^piaia orjc^mpa is substituted for •)(jpu7%a irtiguyet% 
there might be some justice in the outcry raised by the super* 
stitioiis advocates of the sacred Aldine text. Although this 
emendation has been long since proposed by Mr. E., few, we 
think, would approve it when modestly proposed in the notes, 
and fewer still, when elevated to the text. Mr. K. quotes in^ 
deed in bis support Here. F. 1103. Sttrufgm Bhropm 

xrirpoy, UXourwva r , ffx^irTpct J^finfTpOf Kopn}^, but is not awttra 
tliat the true reading in that most corrupt passage is perhkps tbe 
following : ^Hwou alitg caAw ; oStf 

Si<rj(peiov slircpcti vergm, UXourooyc r ’ Sir xpuxrpa xO/piff 

Eupu<rSe»r Sk SovXov Srs'of^ Ssi /x* ISelv ; . The Latin word /atOu/a^ 
exactly renders xpwrga, and tiie Greek word xpHwrpa waidd point 
out that tiie labor of Hercules was to discover the bidiog-iriage 
of Proserpine, as well as te drag the dog Cerberus to light. The 
restitution of the passage in die Bacclne is still left for oilier 
bauds. « 

400« ’Jxolfuw irorl Kuxpm | vosov rev Mr. £. 

wishes* to read, metri vausa, mnd rir rs f yfo-sv rS$ 

ruiy conceiving Xwpov an interpretation. We think, howdvwir, 
that as any island, where Velius is worshipped, may be called, 
yijssv ’df ^o/rav, the name of some island requires to be cleiniy 
stated to prevent ambiguityr 

451. The emendation which Mr- E.attributea to Mtt 

Burges, has been made* and^publidied by Renting, a yonsg 
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UmtU^Acholar o£ some promise, whose edition of the* Medea, 
WO' believe, tbou^ never. imported into this country, Mr*. E. 
and other scholars saw at Pans. ^ 

. 453r ‘5 Hoc fxh iiuUanv habet apodo^in. Quod moneo prop- 
ter, V. 457 . Siniilliina sunt apucl nostrum Iph. A* 73- «^npir 

S 'i» cTToAjj -Ypucr^i ts finpfiapta So 

r. E. v^lio seems not to be aware that the second line is an 
interpolation iroiu Troad- 994. and that in the first we ought 
to read for jxev. • 

308. Mr. 'E. proposes an emendation in iEsch. Piom. SG. 
which he will find rccoided in this Journal, Ko. I, p. 31. 

’ 320. Mr. £. in this and other places is apt to cite as autho- 
rity passages long since corrected by differient scholars. For 
instance ewroLTipeiav auXdf is quoted from llipp> ()B., although 
Monk has duly noticed in it’s place Gaisford’s emendation ethret^ 

vifiH aif auKaf, 

530* S> fiMxotipa Atpwf^. Mr. E. wishes to read, metri causa,^ 
& woTvm sup}>arung the emendation by a similar variety 

in the reading of MSS. in Ion. 437- We think it, however, 
absolutely impossible lliatTrorm andjxaxm^a could be a mistake, 
the one for the other. Wc believe rather that each is a cor-* 
riiption of ariotlier word. On comparing the language of dif- 
ferent authors I es peeling die winged Victory at Athens, who does 
not see that Euripides wrote in the strophe Kopu(pa^ 

Nina 1 pJXe iluiiov oixov, |^GXu]uivDti fj^xagm iet^idfMov | 
and in the antistrophe ilxrpmtrkv at ygaviStg 
• 6U3. Ahliough we have hiiherto refrained from giving out 
conjecluces npofi .the play ,« we are disposed to break tbrougb 
o«ir vetmTe on this and one oAlier occasion, by pioposing an 
emendation, which we conceive to be rather good : we read then, 
BJp'Bst^i yvvftixt^, iHveir^JiyiAivm 

irtStp'TrtirtixaV ; oif fcix'* ijBuxy^fcu 

aurif tJ • iiy, i^mifrrart 

G-w/xoi, xoti BetpO'BW , d^tretpKov i^ccpLif^aveei rp^ovs 
where is the imperative mood ; and Bierhet^ aMc is fully 
supported by v. 614. Avrig f^scrctfcr’. The words iflrapxov— ^jpArsv 
may be explained by thh %ve)l-ktiown fact, tlmt persons under the 
inlAuence of fear look more like marble than Iflesh. 

636,7. Mr. E. reads lia-v^og Si ^tnXtxdh JcsftaVeuy ^xce, and 
endeavours to support the ellipsis of thb ^reposition Ik by quot- 
jn^ Soph. E!. S44. Jlf^ m 2r’ fHiSiir 4$ Sd^y Spai^ TSju 

t btH-lie does bot to belsware^atdiefriie reading 

is dj Ssxvry, dr'^xiivis Used in4he same way as ds 

^«ix4ccr«i and similar expressions. 
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711. IXodie inter omneK constat recte dici<roy |iro V fllfld 
Tra^icos/’ Mr 1^!. should have excepted Euripides. The paa* 
sage ill the liacchse is corrupt on more accounts tlian one. 

74fi* Mr. \L rejc*rla ij eri the reading of a better MS., 

*for I e'u ^uvd^ui^^ that of a Woise. In Hipp. ] 1S6. Euripides 
urole K»\ dicra-ov Asyeiv nv, not \eyoi ris* The particle £v in 
this fortiiula cannot be omitted. 

7(i7» Mr. E. seems to think the reading in Hel. 109o. Ilappd! 
T Gvu^oe (fdviov y(^godg is correct. XVe tliink, on the other 

hand, that the eniendation of |ireceding scholars, is dndts- 

piitably true. ' • 

«87. The scholiast oil A ristopb. llan. lOf). quQlqs from the 
Alexandiu of Euripides xa) ^pdvdu treofistm vdSoi- Mr. E. reads 
-ToiJf : we picler riv v4ia. • 

103^ — 1040. Mr. K* thus writes : Seidlerum laudo, ^qfiod 
potius proodos, mesodos, el epodos iingit, aut versus ,excidisa& 
btatuit, qiiam cos iiiiitaiur, qui eodem carminum monostrophi* 
coruni odio imbiiti, carmina proieus nova ueteribus subatituuut.!’ 
We suppose that Mr. E. heiealludeii to a discover; promulgated 
in the pages of this Journal, respecting the law of versification 
adopted by iE&cliybis, Euripides and Aristophanes in their Epodes. 
That die invention is liable to some objection, may be conceded, 
witiiout allowing its total fallacy. The fact is, that allbougb.tIia 
author has pushed Ins principle farther than he ougfat^ it will at|U 
lie. found a powerful engine in tlieeoirection of passages corrupt 
beyond the reach of coninmn art. Tor example, in IbiSi^verji 
play Mr. E. testifies, that in v. 15E,afteriTij3^fLfii, tfaeJMS. Laur. 
has the words eir) xlyst' inserted, with a gl. sra/MCiroVt.^ Erom 
these woids, which Mr. E. seems to consider aii uomeaniogf 
interpolation, a reading may be elicited, every way worthy of 
Euripides, and capable of supplying a lacuna wbicb^ the veiy 
law of Epodes, above alluded to, enabled Mr«.Eurges.ta detect; 
and had he been acqiiainUd with the existence of such a supple- 
iiiciit, how'nmchsoever deformed by the carelessness of Iraiiscii- 
bers, he would doubtless have restored the genuine «word5t»f 
Euripides, by reading, 

Mg ktyupag Ictxj®’" 

^ .. . 

uiro Tuftminm * ■ i 

and rgectuig Tov Jiamron as a manifest iuterpeetation o£ 
words fwav. . have,. moreover.^q voted 

passages, where itrif has .heeo corrupted in .vsrjiqus ways, apd 
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hsfi^'tilppovted ' the phrase Mf kiyrtf&f Iax^<r( hy stmtfar express 
aioiur Irofn different audiors. 

_ Although we cannot congratulate Mr. K. upon a great acces- 
rioo to his fame, from the publicattun of the present volume, we 
dojabt not that in his already announced edition of Sophocles 
be will realize all the hopes of his w armest admirers, and silence 
all the petty cavils of envious critics. 


LITERARY IINTELLIGENCE. 

PBUPARSNG POR THE PRESS. 

The Rev. J. W. Niblock, of Ilitchin, is preparing for the 
press a Greek Gradus, containing several tiiuusand words not 
hitherto noticed by preceding Prosodiasts, with quotations and 
references, showing the quantities of the doubtful Vowels, &c. 
&c. The work is calculated for a Lexicon as uell as a Gradus. 

. IN THE PRESS. 

. ^risturchus Anti-Blamjieldianm^ or, A Reply to the Notice 
of the Netv Greek Thesaurus, inserted in the 44th Mu. of the 
Quarterly Review. By 15. H. Barker. 

Part 11. — In this second Part uill be found critical remarks 
on Itobfck's Phruvichi Ecloca^ Creuzer’s Commenlatioues 
Herodotea, Mr. (1. Burges’s Mschuli Suppikes, Osann’s Phi- 
l^W> Grammaticus, Dr. Maltby’s Ed. oj Morell's Thes., and 
other works. 

In the Appendix will be given extracts from the MS. Lexi- 
con of Kudenius, and a complete Index of all the new words 
which have been discussed or noticed in the New Gr. Thes. 

LATI^LT POBLISliEnr 

.Mr. Priestley has’ just published a new and complete edition 
of Euripides in 9 volumes, octavo, price ten guineas, ana some 
co|»ie8 on large paper, ^fifteen guineas. We hope to give some 
notice of it in our next. 

. Ilfr, G. Burges baa lately edited the S^plices of JEschylus, 
pr..lis. and means to give a complete edition of the' remains of 
that Tragedian. 

The GleHeAt P'ade Meeunty or Ode, Dunean, and Co’s 
Catalogue «f Oriental and Theologieal -Books for 182 1 . 
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TheUev. F. Wranoham has just puMbheda new VeinuR 
oF the First Four Books of the Odes of Horace. We hope 
to notice tliis at no distant period. 

. lamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans^ 
and^Assyrians. Translated from the Greek by I'homas Taylor. 

This admirable Work is replete with Information derived from 
the Wise men of the Chaldeans, the Prophets of the Egjptians, 
the Dogmas of the Assyrians, and the ancient Pillars of Hermes. 
And it is also the most copious^ the clearest, and the most^ satis- 
factory Defence extant orihe geiuiiiie Tlieology of the Ancients. 
One \oliime octavo . — iloO Copies o///y are printed. — Price l6s. 

The Life if Sancroftf Aichbishop of Canterbury, com- 
piled principally from original tiici scarce documents. With an 
Appendix, containing Fur Pra^destinatus, Modern Policies, and 
three Sermons by Archbisliop Sancroft, also a Life of the lea^Or 
ed H. Wharton, and two Letters of Dr* Sanderson, now first pub- 
lished fioni the library at Lambeth, by J3r. G. D*Oyly* £ 
Vols. Octavo, 24s. — We hope to give some extracts in ovur 
next. 

Ptmlari Carmina juxta Exemplar Heynii. Qnibus accesse- 
runt Nota; Heynianse, (interpositis quibusdam Benedictinis ;) 
Paraphrasis Bcnedictin.i ; et Lex. Pind. ex integrd Dammii 
Opere Erymologico excerptum, et justa sene dispositum. Di- 
gessit et edidit Henr. lluN rtNGFORi), LL. B. Coilegii B. 
Mariee Winton. prope Winton. Socius, Ed. 2. Excudit R. 
Watts, Snmtibus T. Cadelt et W, Davies, Louditii, 1821. 8. 

Tlie best notice, which we can give of this useful work, wiU 
be to quote the Preface to this edition : 

''Favore Eruditorum ejuo minus indigna videretur haecce altera, 
quam ilia prior Pmdarici, Benedictini, Dammiani Volumims 
Editio, sumniis vinbus futt aliaboratum. Quantum sane per 
humanam licebat inturiiisii lutegritatRte'xlus servandse animum 
oculosque vigilauter iiiteiidimus ; et quo studiosm juventuti ud 
sensus poetag subhmis intelligeiidus plusadhuc opis daretur, auc* 
tiorem Annotationuin Benedictinarum^ excerpsimus numerum. 
Accedunt denique Variae quaedam l^ctidhes, a viris cell., 
rardo Beutleio e\ Isaaco Casaubono excogitatae, quae hactequs 
quidem iii JMuseo Britannico reporitas, nunc primum puUici 
juris fiunt. De Variis Lectt. itisereiidis consilium a doctissimd 
sagacissinioque in scriptis sestiniandis judice, aS\ Barr, benigM 
communicaUiin.M^uti siuttis} easdem vero in^usao Briteiti||co 
fiiisse asservatas nobk indicaverunt, et in usum nostrum tnin<« 
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sqribCKnd^ curaveriimt, viri. eruditi H. liarfxr, II, J. Todth 
lu Ih Baber, et J. Bailey > His iguur bciicvolis in nostro 
opere parando adjutoribus sincero aniino conc^ptas liabemiis 
agitnusque gratias/’ 

These MS. Notes of Bentley and Casaubon are prcfixq^ to 
the work, and occupy (i pages. We would paiticularly direct the 
attention of the readier to the Dm. in Pindari Primutn Pyth. 
hahita Cantabrigire in Scholh Publich A. D. mocci.. a (iuL 
Harvard, AE A,, Collegii Regalis SociOy as a piece of exquisite 
Latiiiity. We trust that Mr. Huntiagford will now take up sonic 
other Gr:*ek author. 

Rules for the Pronunciation of the French hangunge. 12mo. 
Price l5, tiW. 

This little work givesT a fuller system of rules than any 
Grammar of the language. It is enlivened by some philological 
Notes, of which we insert a specimen : 

These words were anciently written arrest, congue&ie, fnte fs is pre- 
served in So ho.ineste, regueste, tempeste, teste from the Latin 
testa. The Latin Langiiii^e, according to some Italian etymologists, 
had two dialects, one polished, the other vulgar; tlic former derived from 
the Greek, the latter the original Etruscan. The difference is observed in 
eapui and testa, calijt and cupa, egutu and cubtiltus, feltt and catm, os and 
hifcce,&c. The modern languages, corrupted from t lie Latin, adopted 
the latter words, as we find ui the Italian and French, testa, tile; coppa 
coupe; cavallL\ cheoat , frattn, chut, ike. In the lime of Justinian, accord' 
mg to the same authorities, this dialect began to prevail in general con- 
versation. 

' The old English poets soraetinies tollowcil the French scansion ; tmis 
Shakespeare, ach-es, Tempest ; chan-ge-ting and moon-es, M. N. Dream ; 
C0mmadd*€-ment, M. ot Venice, &cc. 

In singing, e mute final ib pronounced like e in muster^ In the South, 
rt is pronounced o,or qu French.^ 

The mute e soinctinios makes a separate sellable in English singing 
also, when the corapletioirof the time requires it; thus, 

Jog on, jog on the footpath wa}*, 

And m^riiy bend thebstiolo. 

A merry heart goes all the day ; 

^ Your sad tires iii a nn-lc. TnU, 

Si 

Ignorant of this analogy, some editors of Shakespeare have written 
UUe^, ndk~<t* 

'' It Was formerly tlie rule, as it is in English, that iiq word ended ih i; 
hence iui, mut mart, lot, moi, roi, were written" /tiy, flmy, niaTy,hy, may, 
rey.r ^t time shortens not only words, but letters; heiV'e^ the Latin 
kyems, laeryma, sjflva,\mve t>c^ oflcn ^br convenience and celerity written 
kkmp laenmUf $Uvn. Some neqlogists, for the saiqe reason, write himen, 
himnL Mpderite, 'martir,sillale, siafore; and J&iver is always so written. So 
that It is pruteble, that y wi&iieteafter bir used only to express H, as 
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joyeuxf pay& ; tfnd even theiie> wwaii have beim lately' 

maienf palter. ^ ^ 

The change of I into u is common in FreD<;b» thus d /e is chanced into 
aUfde le into ies into aus, aval into ev/iu; and rnal is made oiotcx 
in the plural. So iu its derivation from other lairguages. aube from aku^, 
iaut^e from baltamuiftf chaud from calidus, chaux, frofh calxffaux A'om falx^ 
haat from altus^ taupe from taipa^ Qautur from W alter , ^enaud from 
naldoj &:c. 

French Grammarians call nasal m and n vowels, and m and n with 
their natural soiiud, cunsoiiants. This may be true respecting wjiich 
ancient Grammarians) as PrisLian and Quintii'An, call an obscure sound. 
That it might be considered asmakinglhepreoeding vowel anasaf towel 
in Latin) is proved hy the elision of it before a word beginning with a 
vowel. It 18 bliurf also before a vowel, when it is not elided, as in cir- 
Ltma^o. But n probably was not nasal, as it was never elided, and was 
generally long. • 

We ought to add that the author hfts introduced d new ntiine 
fory, which he callsyp, instead of / gtci\ 

A Grammar of the Sunscrit Language, on a new plan. 
By the Rev. William Yates, (dedicated, by permission, to the 
most noble the Marquis of Hastings), int>ne volume octavo. 

Tin: peculiarities of the Plan which has beeii adopted to 
render this Work more compendious and easy, will be discussed 
in the Preface; it may not be improper, however, to give a 
general outline of them here. The following are the pyncipat : — 
The former system of rejected letters has been discarded, as 
unnecessary and exceedingly perplexing ; — a distinction has .been 
made between general rules and their corresponding exceptions, 
and the latter will be printed in a smaller type ; — the received 
scheme for the permutation of letters has been altered, to make 
it agree as much as possible with the letters of the alphabet 
instead of laying down rules for the formation of each mood and 
tense, as totally iiiiconiiected with the rest, all of them have been 
formed from the three principal parts of the verb ; — verbs 
have been divided ii.lo primitive and derivative, and subdivided 
into common, depotlent, biid active ; find verbs of the first kind, 
as they are used in the three voices, have been selected for ex- 
amples of the different conjugations ;'«-*compound wbrds have 
been divided, not as before in an arbitrary manner, but according 
to • the distinct denomination of the words they form-^and, 
throughout the Grammar, a corresponding order has been pre- 
served between the Etymology and Syntax. It may lastly be 
mentioned, that tn compliance with the usage of Europeaih 
grammarians, and on account of the impoiiaiU laiik vmich 
poetry holds in this lai^ilage, a comprehensive and systemafic 
uiew of Prosody has been introduced, which forms the fourth 
pail of the Work. , • • , 
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Pk of the siiBitarily Mrhich exists between die strac*- 

Vam of tliir language and that of the Greek/ the* plan puraoedi 
in dlls worlt mtl be found to agree very much with that adopted 
m Greek Qrammars; so that, although not entirely new in it- 
■aKy it will readily be aeknowtedged as new in its applieattoji to 
dUa language. The' present i^e is too much enlightened by 
experience to urge^ against this or any other attempt, the stale 
otyectioh, that innovation in what has been established by long 
custom is justly to bo suspected^ if not entirely disregarded ; 

. for, imthis case, there would be an end to all latitude of inquiry, 
and a complete stagnatiou of ideas in the moral world ; and the 
man who made any improvement, either in science or literature, 
would have only to deplore the freedom of thought he had ex- 
ercised in deviating from> an ancient tract, so far as that tract 
appeared to deviate from reason and truth ; and to lament over 
that time as lost, which had been spent in shortening what was 
tediously long, and smoothing what was offensively lougb, 

TAe Work mil he pointed on fine yellow wove Demy Paper : 
pptce in hoards,.^. 10s. A Jew copiei> will be printed in the 
best style on superfine Itoyal Paper ^ price Ah 

Phitemonis Grammatici quae supeisuiit yulgatis et enien- 
datiora, et^auctiora, edidit Fr. Osann, Professor Jenensis. 
Accedunt ^necdota notinulla Gneca. Ueroiini, 1821. 8. pp, 
345 . 

The work is dedicated to Mr. Barker, in the following 
terms: , H. fiarkeio, diguo ti. Srepbaiii ^mulo, rui 
Thesaurum Lioguse Graecae absolutissimum Posteritas debe-- 
bit, hssce Symbotas offert Editor/’ The Prolegomena extend 
to p., xlii. and relate — 1, to Pliilemo Grainmatilu^2, to his 
Lexicon Technologicum, and d, to this new edition, and the 
additions which it contains. We cite the following passage 
from the Prolegom. p. xli. : 

** De Codd., e quibus*!!! notis pau8im*’inedita Lexicorum 
fragments adponuntur, accuratior turn sermo habebitur, quutn 

4 i 

^ This similarity in a number of important particulars Wn not fail to 
strike any one, who takes the trouble to compare the two laliguages. • It 
is very oteervable in the. declension, genders^ numbers, and cases of the 
nouns ; — in the comparisda of the adjectives, and the declensjon of some 
by three and others by two terminations ; — in the peculiatYiles' of the 
pronouns ;^io the number of the conjugations; tho original and dtvi* 
votive verbs } the three voices ; and the formation of the tenses, es*- 
pecially in the use of ibe augment and reduplicatton in the method of 
derivinjg words ;--»in the manner of forming many compounds in the 
gen^afet’-uotare of the language, as it reg^s both meoacofd and go- 
vernment;— and also in a great part of the poetry. 
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msa Integra lexica cum aliie nounuHis e variis GeroMiiiMe, 
Gailiae, Italiae iiiblibtbecis a me deacripta, . uno tanqiUMia 
Xtcxicorum corpore in lucem emiltentur: quod spero moa 
' futuruni, Eptmetris ad finem adjectia is, qui Prolegooi. 
.locum hie dari non mirabitur.. Denique addendum notaa m 
Philemoais Lex. uuctore Britaiino Anonymo, Carolo Jac« 
Blomfield, nisi conjecttira fallit, ad quarum calcem aigla R. W. 
adposita est, quuin frugi ease vklereotur, omniaque PhileoKK 
iiem spectantia siiniiJ hac in EdiU coiitineri vellein^ iotegrea 
in notis noniinato ubique auctore repetendaa curavi, perpaucia 
exceptis, quse locum scriptori.«» alicujus sisterent^ et sine dispen- 
dio seiisus concisius afferii posseiU.” 

Jn the notes the reader will see many proofs of extenaivo 
reading, accurate observation, original remark, acute criticism, 
and liberal aentiiiient. Perhaps some of our corresp^ndenta 
will favor us wiili a regular notice of the work. 

Cleomedis Circularis doctrinae de sublimibtis Libri II. Gr« 
recensuit, iriterpretatione Latina instriixitf R. Balforei suasque 
Anicnadversioiies addidit Jan. Bake. Leidae. 18(20. 

Theociiti Curmina cum veteribiis scholiis ad iidem optima* 
rum editt, recerisita. Aiinotationem Criticam in scholia adjecit 
J. Oeel. Amstcl. lSl20. * 

Isocratis Arcopagiticus. I^ctionis varietatem et Annota* 
tiones addidit Jo. Tiieod. Bergmaft. Leid. 1819*. 

Job. Rud. Thorbeke Coinmentatio de Perfecto Oratore e 
sententia Ciceronis, &c. Traj. ad Rhen. 1820. 

De Uatione qua Sophocles Veterum de Administratione et 
Justitia di villa notioiiibus usus est ad Voluptatem tragicam 
augeudam ; Specimen Acadeniicum iiiaugurale Publico ac 
Solemni examiiii submittit P. V'an Limburg Brouwer, l^id. 

jeao. 

Observations sur les incooveniens du systdme actuel d’lp* 
struction publique eii Europe, et siirtout en Prance^ et sur les 
inoyeiis d*y reni^dier ; par F. G. Pottier, Professeur, etc. Paris. 

Wessclii Alberti Van Hengel Oratio de Religionis Cbrjs*' 
tiame disciptinae verse ac nativse eloquentiae uberrima^ mi trite;* 
publice habita d. 8. Jun. 1818, cum Theolog. et Hi3U> 
Eccles. professiouein in 111. Atiieiiueo Amstelsed* auspicabator * 
&.C. Amstelsedami, 18i8.*4^ • 

• Coniinentationuin Latinavom llla^ Clasais InatUttti* Regii ' 
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Belgici Vol. altferuui. ‘ ' AmvUl. I84pl 4“- This volume con- 
tains: 1. Ph, G. Vaii^Bfeusde Diatribe in Civitates ‘Antiquasj 
2. Jo. H. Pareau Commentatio dc indole nobilissimi poematis 
Arabic!, Kasida-al-Mamouni : S. Dav. Jac. Van Lennep 
Cotnnaentatio dc Juda^orum origiue Damascena, ad Justin. 
X»vi. 2. cum Jo. Willniet Anuotationibus ; 4. K. Koop* 
mans Expositio conjecturse quain in Tacit. A. Iiv. 73. fecit 
S. A. Gabbema; 6. Dav. Jac. Van Lennep de Daphnide 
Theocriti et aliorinn *Disputatio ; 6. G. Bilderdyk Kpistola 
de Cbllatioue Legg. Mosaienrum et Komanaruin^ nec- 
bdn Spe'eimen etiicndationis Edicti Inipp. Diucletiaiii et 
Maxiraiani contra Manichseos; 7. Duv. Jac. Van Dciinep 
Commentatio super Horatii Epist. ad Bullatiinn Lib. i. Ep. 
il.; 8. D. Jac. Van Lefinep Commentatio ad Alarmor Lite- 
ratum Atticum. 

Religion der Kartliager; Voii D. Eiicd. Miinter, Bischof von 
Seeland, Prof, der Theologie auf der Universitct /«i Kopenha- 
gen, 8lc. &c. KopciUi. 1821. 4®. 

'Ex T«y TJpoxhou ^^oxlcov IlKdT'jovog KpccrvXov exXoya/. 

Ex Procii Scholiis in Cratylum Platonis excerpta. E codrl. 
edidit Jo.^Fr. Boissouade. JJpsKe, 1820. 

An historical account of the public iibiary in Vienna has 
lately been published — KurzgefasU Be'^chreibuftg der Kai*. 
^erlkhen Bibliothek in Wieu, by which it appears to liave oii- 
ginated in the year 1440, constating only, at that period, of some 
MSS. which the Emperor Frederick IV. had purchased. It 
is indebted for its first organization to the poet laureate Conrad de 
CeUes> who in 1493 was appointed iibiarian to the Emperor 
Maximilian 1. Since that time it has been huccessively aug- 
ittentad by. the incorporation of other libraries and collections 
of Mss. inrluding those of Conrad, Busbeck, Fuggen, Tychu 
Brahe,. Baron Hobendorf, the IMiice" Eugene of Savoy, Apos- 
tolo Zeno, &c. as well as the collections wliicli had been before 
formed at Ambras, Inspruck, and by Mathias Corviiius, King 
oT Hungary. The immense building which it occupies at pre- 
sent was constructed in 1723 by the Empeior Charles VL, and 
since its tranfer thither it has been made public. 'Fhc literary 
treasures it contains are divided into four ptincipal c'ia8.scs : the 
collection of MSS.; that of engravings; i\\e incutuibu/a, or 
4Mid modern woik 9. Among the scarce ob- 
jects 111 the first efosses is a geogiaphical chart, the most ancient 
kimwii,^called the Table of Peutiiiger^ dated \n ilie 13tli century. 
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A liierp'glypbical MS. of Mexico, dotio upon 6o leavefit 
deeMkin. Hilarius Pictaviemis de Trinitate, on JBg^ptian 
paper of the 4th century. Sev|;ral MSS. on parchment, co- 
lored pm pie, *\vith gold and silver letters. The original MSS. 
of JerusaUrn Delivered^ by Tasso. The original act pf the 
Koinan Senate for the abolition of liacchanaLs, * dated in the 
year 180() before the Chiibtiaii era, engraved on tables of bronae. 
The collection of eiigtavings is about 50, ()()(), filling 800 cases, 
of which ^17 contain poiliaits, and (25*ininiaiures painted on 
parchment. In the number of incHUithala arc seveii^Xylo- 
graphic works (/. e, printed with wooden characters). The 
tr)^! number of piiiited volumes uinoniits to 300,000. This 
hbf'diy IS open to jLhe public Ih>nis every day, but in 

the true spirit of the piesent Austriait iiKjnarchy, the cuiiosity 
of readers is til waited by a prohibition to read inany^of the 
books, mid the peis<)ns in attendance strictly observe the injunc^ 
tioii. — See our account of it, Xo. xi.v. p. 5'J. by J)r. Noelulen. 

WORKS I'UBLiMIlCD W. ILMIN, 

HANOI EU. 

\* Anti({ua ei ip.si^ velerutn scriptorum Latinorum 

narnitiomlfus conlejta, Rdidit .Jo. (.Jodofr. EicjuioiiN. 
Toiniis 1. Historia i\sKe cl Airlca^ tvottingic, Ai Libraria 
Riijncthiia, 1811. 

Toinus ^2. ilbtoria FiUiop;:e. J^ipsiie, m Libraria Haliniana, 
1811. 

'riie selections in these volumes fioin the Latin historians are 
so arranged as to present connected accounts of the different 
nations and states most conspicuous lu ancient times. By the 
study of these- volumes two iiuportaut ends will be obtained ^ a 
deal insight into history, and an acquaintance with many elegant 
Latin wnti^rs. Among these the following may be enumerated: 
Poiiiponius Mela, Justin, Tacitus, ^Suetonius, Plitiy, Euti'o- 
pius, Curtius, Paterculus, J^vy, Florus, Corn. Nepos, Val. 
Maximus, Gellius, Quintilian; . 

The following is an outline of the work : 

I'omus 1. A. De rebus Asia ticis : ScyUiarum, Babyloiiionnn, 
Assyriorum el Medorutn, Persanim, Parthorum, Bactriano- 
rum et Armeniorum, indorum, Arabum, Ebraeorum, PfiCBii}- 
cum, S]frorum, Asiie Minoris et Ponti. B. De rebus Afri- 
canis : A^gyptiorum, Cartbaginiensium, Numidis, Mauri- 
taniae, Cyrenes. • ^ 

Tomus 2. C. De rebus Europteis ; Grsecorum ; ^rincipatus 
Atheniensiom, Lacedtemoniorum, Thebanorum, Maoedorilim. 
VOL.XXIII. C/.Jl, NQ. XLVI. 2D 
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lloniaiioriiiu :) de icbus popuUiruin vetens Italiuf; Oallias 
CisalpinaSi (Jrajciuj Magna; : de rebus Itoiiianoruin, Gallia- 
run), Hispaina; et Lusitaniie, Britannia;, Germania; ; imperii 
Romani occidentahs dms. 

^I'he editor inlornis us that he undertook the work from a 
conviction that it would prove conducive to the interests of edu- 
cation ; the lesult' of his experience as head of two public 
schools at Ohvdruff and Jena, anti iinally as Professor in the 
Academia Georgia Augusta, lie lias executed it with great 
abilitjt; and evinces an intiinatc know'ledge of the Latin histo- 
riuns, wlictse works he has so judiciously interwoven, that one 
writer supplies the deficiencies of the other, and trom a combi- 
nation of the wIkiIo a complete body of history is presented to 
our view. * 

We^^jxtract two observations fioni the Preface as explanatory 
of the plan pursued by the editor : 

Antiquis liistoija; calholica; auctoribns, \eliiti Trogi Pom- 
peii epUomatoii, Jusb^io, solenne ei at, rebus uimis populi pr«) 
fmidamcnto positis reliqiiarnm geutiiun histonas artificiose int- 
texere, qui oido perplexus adolcscenlihus, in historliu aiitiqua; 
tirociiiiis adhuc veisaiitihus, non potest non magnani per letateni 
inoiestiam cieare. Qnaie consultiiis visum esl, niissa aitiliciosa 
hac reriinT disposiUone, veierum scriplonim narrationcs ad im- 
periuium gentinniqiie ordiiieni disponeie. Ncc tainen in inagua 
ilia scriptoriiin Lalinoiunrstrage liciiu ipsis aiictoruni classico- 
luin veibis onniium teniporiiin vicissitudines et casus peitexere; 
sed hic ibi segmenla e scriptoiibus recenlioiis mbinona;, veiuti 
ex supplemeiUis Livn Frembheimanis pelita, interponenda tuere, 
qiiibus supeistiluni Latiinuum lusloiiaium auctoruni lacuna? 
explercntur, id quod aliqua opus habere vidclur excusatioue/* 

In ipso locoruni ex scnplonbus classicis deproniloiuiii dc- 
lecju cavendum erat, iic stylus justo crebrius yaiiarct, id quod 
adolescentibus, paruiiv ajlliuc m legendo j^xercitalis, molestiini 
fuisset. Qua de causa hisloriae filum e\ uno eodemque, qiiani diu 
hcuit, anpquo senptore deduxiiniis, locosque ita digerendos cen- 
suimus, lit qua; non solum ad unum populum, veruiii etiam ad 
unaiU terrain el regioneni perlmebaiit, proxime juiigeremus, quo 
id consequi voiuiinus, iii setati adultiori, qua; plura mente sua cum- 
plecti potest, rerum in aliqua terra ab initio histoiia; usque ad gen- 
tium^qualri aiunt^migralionem per miiltascciilagestartiiii conspec- 
tus ob oculos poneretur; scholarum autem rnagistris auctor et sua- 
eor csseiri, ut oninem bistoriam per cerjas teinpurum pcriodos dis- 
pescereiit, cursumil(ue suum histuiicuin ita intercidereiit, ut duplex 
onauir^lrtdinni, allernm ad Cyrnin usque pertiiigens, alterum ad 
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geiitiulii migrationcm^ quoriiiii prius non ante tiaiisiliaiit^ lyiam 
omnes Ahiu?, Africa* ct luiiopa; regiones, historic* memorabileiiiy 
perlustraveriijl.” 

^2, Corpus llisloiiioinih iMtimnou, (’lira cl Studio Dr. cridcr. 
•Krnest, IciniKocr, Hili.fticicnsi’j f v^iiiiias'ii Diiccloris, tt 
Di. Joach Dilcrir, (Joilott. Secfiodc, llildcsicnsis (JymnaMi 
ItcMtaiis. 'ronuis qmiitus, ^'elieiiini P.itiMCidiiin coiitiiicn?, 
llaiKiveras Sunitibns i'latmm llulni,^ 181:>. 

(j. Vclleii Paterculi IlinlfniiC Koiii.ma* Libri duo. ^ ''lV\tu 
rccdgiiito, lu-^ignioii 1 j*rlir)iiimi, Indicijiusque ad- 

jcciJb, edidit Aiiniiuus Ilcimartiis diiduis, S 1^. Thculogue 
Dortoi, lliltic’ricnsis Sii|'.ciinteiuk4is. Adjeota; sunt Dav, 
liiiiiiikenii Xdta* Integra 

Tins cdiiiun of Paterculus ib. pteparc'd uith gica^are and 
arciiitU V. 'J'hc paper and typoginphy are lai supeiioi to those of 
continental publications in pcneial, and v. ould be creditable e\eii 
to an luigli^h [irc^s It foiiiis tlie ol'n \^)liinie of a ''dies of the 
r^atiii histoM.iiis edited iniifortniy wiilf the aiitli<»r liefoie us, 
under the supeiinteudi nee of the two srholais aliove mentioned. 
We extract liom the Piciace the following judicious observa- 
tions on ihe accentuation of I^atni words, in which respect the 
editois have adopted a incilioel unusual in Uermaii (fublicatioiis, 
but undoubtedly contributing greatly to puispiouity. 

Quod aiitcni ad voces attiiun. *<|u;e iisdem literis hodie in 
iinpressis pom soleiit, licet thvei so seiiMi adhibeaiitui, nec omnes 
prorsus codein niodo proniintiaiida* sunt ; main aliquid interest 
inter //oc et /toe, /tie el /tic (hen A, In/ttum et tanium, tiOtis ct 
satis, super t^t suph*, solum et ^o/urn, modo et nwdn:) qtiidiii 
servemiis in adolescentiiim comnnida, t][u& nos pra*iveruiit vi^ 
antesiguaiii illi antiqui, Scaligeri, Lipsiiis, Vossii P Voces qui- 
dem ijtique serviant aiiribns, lilene vcri^ etiam oguIks. Qu.idmf 
Si in impresso legit adolesccns eum ^ q^ii sciat, iitriiin sit quum, 
an cum — turn, an Vei^ pnepositiac/ii/i qute tameii litens ita 
discerni possunt, ut, quo seiiMi hie occurrant, nulli| sit mtiia, 
sed primo intuitu appareat: cf. Quintil. J,7. Nolten. in lex. 
anlibarb. parte orthogr. v. fum, ltenn«si legitur uua, quid est? 
nbminativusne,*:ui ablativu«>, an adverbiiim? Atqui distingui 
potest una, uuSl, et und. [deni tainen .sonant, ais : idem etiam 
Germanofum seyn ct seiu, alia^que voces, in quibus tanienoculis 
id damns, lit sensu diveisa, quantum qiiidem fieri potest, literis 
distinguanius, vcct6 arbitrantes, scriptiiraiii servire pioxini^ ocu* 
lis. Quse igitiir sit causa, cur noliiiitis acceAtu sive .signoaliquo 
distingucre ablativi primiC declinationis a loiigutn a by^vi iiomi- 
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nativi, virtona a uctond; ui>l. hdi, tpii , a nominativo hoc, gut; 
advei bia, pd$t ((jostt'a), ante (aiitea), arcdf sujicr ; a praeposi- 
tionibus post, ante, cina, super ; advei biuin Ikel (qiiainvia, eUi) 
n verbo licet (cimcessuni e^t) ; advei biuni .syi/z 9 'a substantivo 
satm^ nclvetbiuiii iantum ab adjerii\o iautum qiiaiUiiiii, adver- 
biuni modd ab ubiativo siibstatiti\i modo, adveibium qadd (quia, 
quoniain) a iieiitro relativi quod, adverbiuni ed (ideo, et in eum 
locum) a verbo eo ct ablattvo prouoniinis, adverbium qudm ab 
accusative relativi qiuim^ advetbium mcrito ab ablative siibstaii- 
tivi et ^urticipii merito, tcitiani peisonam piuralis pcrt'ccli ab' 
\v\fimX\wo,\\ltr}buirevitribiiere'^ Quid? si Tacitus dicit, “ ^irr- 
mama sufh Jet quis sensus so otFeil? licrmamj sujfici- 
entlif ftuitjul, aut, Germatti/ f) tut fuf m corn'^ Diibiiabis. 
Sed exeiTipla potius cx Velleio nostro pctamiis. Si It *;it ado- 
lescenSfV^t in impiessis tst, 1, (‘2.) 1 1, 2. vUfU commeatu petilo 
qiii (qui f) scit, iitrum qiuim iiitelii^t^nduin bit, an pia positio’ 
I, 12, 7 ante nuysun/, lUiuiii anfe sit pnepositio, an luP 
verbiiiin temponsf 2, 122, .q, cunfmuu Irivnnii niilffnij iitrum 
cunt, mi!, nominativuii sit an ablativiis t 2, 80, 2. cina ponu . 
iilriinwzmi sit pnvposiUo, an advoibium f item 2, S'J, 1. mni 
ante novum <:e hiberutn palrem appellari . uiriini ante 

sit praepositio, an adveibium ? item 2, U4, 4. jucentutem pauilo 
ante ^eriHlUtem minatam Italtrc: utium mtclligendum puu/o 
anleOy an ante sc id tide m ! 2, 80, ^enpUn unpeir,urus ope- 
rant Hi id solum opu>^ iiti'nii*l solan sit snbstantivum, an ad- 
jectiviim, an advcibnmi ? 2,' 88 2. non ntinus Agttppa Casari 
tarns, utniiii Agrippa Mt noinin< 3 tivus, an ablativus? 2, 87, 2. 
fuit et Juritiita ei tlementta dtgnum quod, de quo idem 

valet. 

Quid caus;e est, itit iioliiniis ^iiivca edi sine accentibus? 
quia peisuasuni liabcniiis, iiules esse accenliis non ad jiistiorem 
proiiijifiliatiunein solum, sed ctiuiii ad lanlii^s iiiveniciidum anci- 
pitibiis 111 locis sensurii. Qpiii etiam in l.alinis hoc damns disci* 
piiloium imbecillitati, iit n.s iii locis, in qnifnis disiinctionis de- 
lectus cus« impeditet, distinctioiies ponamus? Accentus adeo 
non ubiqiie, ut in GrsecU, poiiendi erunt, sed tantiim ubi opus 
esse vid^tur; quo neqiia impensa; iibrarii aiigentur, neque ele- 
gantise textus iiocetur/* 

With respect to the iVlbH. ol Fateiculus^ the editors remark: 
iiotinisi unus, quantum quidem hue usque constat, Velleii codex 
reperlusest; iiani tieqiie Mediolaiiensis ille codex, eujus nancis^ 
cendi spem Georgiuft Meriila Ithenauo excitaverat, neque is, 
qufm Labbeus in fiibliotliecd. iiov& Nfaniiscriptorum in biblio^ 
tbecji qt^dain, libio pnnio integro, iiiventum tradit, usquam 
^iparint i t cum ciudktis rominiiiiM atns esi.” 'I’bis single MS 
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uas accidentally discovered in the year by Heatiis liheiKi*^ 

nus, in the library of a Benedictine monastery in CJpper Alsace, 
u/ho employed fiiend to transcribe it ; uijo, as tlie editors in- 
form Its, oilicii sui partes non minus festiiiaider^ quam segni- 
ter iqiplevit/* It appears to be no longer in existence, since the 
exertions of Buhiikeii, assisted by Ins fi lends, failed in disrover- 
ing any traces of it ; so that the Kdiiio piinceps (Basilea',' m 
iVdibns Jo. rrobenii, 15C0.) must now supply its place. 

VVs will conclude this notice with life ohsei vations of the 
editors on the Latinity of Paterculus : • 

Latinilas Velteii nonnnilis ctuuorinn parnm probata cat; 
in quo quidein coin cdeiidmii videtni , et^se, ipue iiuc quodain- 
iiiodo reprelicndaiiKn , e. g. vt pr'idufm^t , quo iiimis sa'pe usus 
est, pro, 111 vsnpia diMiniis^ et aiiitis^ ul>i non viilt Hocerey 
quo teiiipcire, sed qinnidiii qiiis vixeiit, autr tunin’^ p^aniio 
ante ret., in)iphus p. p^llv^qull!n, n.itiiraliter p. ut pares!’, cct. ; 
.sell pra'dicere lioc si iisn ei»ani pc^siUini esse a Coliiinella, Jnstiiio, 
i^liiiio, Qniutiliano, Ifniinlvenius (leinon*>^''ai^t ad ii. 2. 
sfmus aniein, qnod Ibniiianims t.ixat, l^d, pr. loco laedulo e\lji- 
bet (juiriem, sed lectio est a mala inami secundum [{iduikcniiim 
I. ). Quod reliqunin rsl, qniiin Veil* iiini cl brcnitatis ct oiationis 
vaMUiula* sUidiosuni vidomus, valde diibitaiidum e‘st, gn ab eo 
protVctinn sit hoc <id bislidiinn nsqiiaiec inreiis, nl prtcdi 
quod nec brevilali. iier festinatioiii 4'm)ioNs coiivcint, nee oia- 
t)(/nein vanaiidi studio respond* t, qmyn, vi pr(/%’(M'arc voluisset 
ad jam (radit.i, qiiot modes poliiissi t v.ni.ne foimuluni! Qu^ 
de cunsa esistime^ glossatorcm liaiu* formiilarn sajnns intnisissc. 
Si legirniis aiuu^ p. tinttoy * ijnis piJV^tat, leclionem codicis ant 
g<'iiiniiani fnissc', ant lei'te CNplicalain ^ Ante ante ni est 

iociitio c vitik comiiimii petita, nbi dicebatui v. r. c//dt' dient 
tcriianf Ca/effdas, pro ifie Leriio aide Calendar, Quo sensii 
scepins adiiibitnin est a Velleio ampltus^ etiani iiucmtui a|ftid 
Cireronern nt pro Ro^. tg)rfT.*,c. 8. ‘JV cjnid ai amplias tden^ 
niuifi in V^err. 1, i4, 4. 'euw ampfias centum cive,^ 

lioinnni cognoscereid. Plnra exempla v. in Gcsiicri TliiJs. T. i. 
rol. Ml6. lin. 48. sqq. Natiiraliter autcni, pro, ex rei natura 
1, 17^ 1. ; p- ex nature hominum 2, 9(2, .f; pro, ob ingenii iia- 
turam, etiatn hdc*aiit fere h6c sensii inveniri apud Scnecam, 
Columeliani, eet. v. strain in Gesn. Tlies. Peregriiiam, rusticam, 
et plebeian) dictionem iiusquam deprchendimiis, et prorsns va- 
nutn est, nec exemplis evictum, Velleium castreiise dicondi ge- 
nus, ut Gasp. Barthio visum est, sibi nidulsisse^ 

** Latinitatem autem Vellcii probav^re viri, quorum hie in 
1 C gi^avissimuin est judicium, Miiretiis, qui hidoruim a 
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iersi imprinLis clcgtuttvnjnv conHtipiuai^e^.'ie coniirznat ad Cic. 
Orat, Catil. 3, 10. (k^llarius in piufAiioiic, qui (Hctumem ejus 
plane Romanuui a(que elegantem cs i ait, Rubnkcnins in pias* 
fatione T. i. (|ui venustmn ei et cxquhitum laqiieudi genvsi 
tribuit^ quamqiiam fateatur, sibi dUptirere freqtiVNlrfhim 

acutarurn fe^tivarnmque ^ententiunun aucupiiim. 

Si qiiem jnvat, qua* carpi possint, in inediuni prodnrerc, 
nse ille faciliits in stilo, qiiani in dictione, ({uu* rcpiehcnhionc dign:i 
videri possint, inveniar. A liquid inexerciiatt et diinuris appu- 
rere iii stilo lioinnns a piinui adolescentia in caslris veisati, non 
mirum. Interduni loii^iores in^ertiones penodos turbant, aid 
obscurant aut flnmini oralionis olHcmnl: tamen ul plu- 

rimiini ben^ iiarrare V elleuiin band negandum et annnina 
ejus habere, quo delectrlit.'* 

'll 

3. Carpufi llislunioratn l.ttifuot utn. 'romns \m. I aitiopiiim 
conlineus. h'utiopii Bieviaiiiiui fIJ^Ll)rnv Uoinana*. Kerog- 
novit, potjorein Icuionis diveiMlatt^in annotavit, liidire.s leitini 
ac verboruiii ciqno.sisiiiiij(».s iinjent (u‘*ng. l'n<L Willi, 
Giosae, Pbilosopliur Uo< lor et Aiinini Libeialiuni Magi.'tei, 
G;yinnasii Stendaliensis Coi rector. I I'uuivera*, Siimlibiis 
Fratriim Halm, IdlfJ. 

Respecting this edition of baitropiu'? it will be nece'-sary only 
to state, that it d(6Vrs in i^o respeei >ii plan or event t ion iVoifi 
that of Paterculus. W^. s'li.dl hue content ciuiseKe*» with 
extracting from the learned Kditoi’s Piefme, the lolloping cha- 
racter of the style of Kulropiiis, as the part most likely U» ]»rove 
generally interesting : 

Usiis cst in consiciibendo bbro suo, qua* decebat inaxiine, 
tenui, aperta et perspicua oratione, sic iit dctracto omni feic 
cuitu ornatuque cxqnisitiore, exceptis iioiiiiuliis locutumibus, 
veluti 5, 8. imatiabili ira rtetoris consumi; 8, 4. orbem terra- 
rumadificare: et ib. 15. hoit^is gerterji,s hunumi, sine verbo- 
rum nutnerosiore mensuta, periodorufn anibitiosa structura 
context^riimque senteiUiarum'productione res ipsas seorsiin ex- 
poneret et lectorum aiiimis, parvis distinr.tas spatiis, objicerct. 
Quod si vero singulaa partes ct verba ipsa vcrborumque formulas 
iiUueamur, obviain suiit utique iioniiulla, iintiqiiiori sevu aut 
plane ignorata aut alio frequeiitata sensu, qi^uin singulatim 
notata et recensa sint vel in iiotis vel in iiid. 2., ut Continuo quasi 
oculorum obtutu prospici possint, verho hie tantum afferam. 
Referenda hue videntur : dubietas, medietas^ uimietas, locu- 
phtator; favoAibihs, tncivilis, aUquanta plur. ; ignobiliter, 
iffn/iP9/fiiose ; remandare, sabjagure ; prafectura urln ; compu- 
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tatio, toraiifasj Tu^cju ; uifionorus, itanutoriut^ ; agntudljjj 
(ad corpus relutu), genitura, matritaonia^ veces^itndwes ; coin^ 
Modus, (aptus)^ exosns pass., pnvatus, (privatus habUin, Gr. 
SSiwTixov : pnvata uta, Gi. ISiwiixi? rpoVo^, /3/oj); cow- 
fnode^: distrahere, (vciulere, verbum JCtis sollemne, obviuni ap. 
Suet. Calig. c. 31 ). Vesp. c. mere re ; fisc us, exsequicc, (de 
cadavere), trichuium, afius, (pro alter, de duobus,) medins^ 
(inediocris) ; (prajterea, insiipei), rnedie; uctuarius, 

advocatus fisa, corrector, domestii us, ((roofmjo^vKci^,) judex, (do 
quovis inag’iStraUi iimjort,) magntcr tcnnii, pnests, (le^atus, 
pro«'oi»siil,) ratioualn ; sumere purjnmnn ; inansuetudb, tran^ 
fjtiillitu<, 111 buimium titulis; strara, (sc. via) ; cornmiltere ab- 
solute, unplere lerhtmeu, oidinure comutes,-— pucem, paii nau-- 
Jra^fiuuf^ rerehvre iriumjdntm, ca ; cadere nlicui 

ad pedes, sideic ahcui ^upra bruduum : tatronnari nmdbus, 
pete re u tuple HI (iti(jU)d ; respoudere stq. quod: prtmiit^re seti. 
luf. pia*s. coiijui;. pciiphr., aliaipie ejus modi.’' 

'I'he above idioms and pccuhaiities are ^xplamed most fully 
and salisfactoiily in the hidcx iMtimtalis, 

4. (Uirpu^ llistorunrmn Latinoiiim. Tomus vin. Q. Ciirtiuin 
l{ Ilium roiitinens. 

Q. Cnim Lluii de u bus AleNandri Magiii Mffccdonuin 

Uegis Libri \. Textiiin di'iuio fecogiiovlt, insigniorein lec- 
tioiiis vinietatem et bif^tin Conmu^laimm peipeliiiiui, Sup- 
plemcntis ri<'inslu'iiiii et Indue Rei/ini uppo'^iUs, adjecit Job. 
Chr. Koken, Si'liola* llolzmindeiisis Diiecloi. Lipsiae, ill 
JJbiana* llabnia, J813. 

The notes in tins edition are not so copious as in the Pater- 
culus and Eitlropnis, but are \iell adapted t(» the eiucidation of 
the more proiiiincnl difficulties of the te.xt. h'leinshemius’ Sup- 
plement to the two lost books of CuiLius has been added. An 
Index l^utinitatis apoeuis a de^d<..ratum ; tbe editor lias 

accounted for the (lefKneiitry by saying that he considered it su- 
perseded by the accoinpanyuig COiiimentaiy ; but this, formally 
very obvious leasoiis, is too hasty a conclusion. 

We vi'ill dnect the attention of the ma«iy learned and inge- 
nious Milters ni Use Classical Joinnal to two passages in Cur- 
tius that luboy under coiisuhiable obscurity : 

Lil). V. c.* 11. Bessus, <|uamquam eiai Guici scrinotiis igua- ’ 
rus, tanicn stimiilante coiiscicntia iiuhcunn piofecto Patroiiein 
detulisse cicdobal : cl in teni ret is (irieci te/alo sennouc exemia 
dubitatio, li\\\ inierprcti Ciiceco^ The ediioi* thus annotates: 
Ha?c aplo .scn.su carenl. Malitii: inlerprete Grteco^j^gJlg^i} 
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senaonc- .Licet eium icbiva essent reinoti^et sine inicrprete serino 
hab(feretur, tanien e Greecis ipsis, qiiibiis, iit sms, Patron conli- 
debat^ forsan aliqiiis propuis steterat, exceptaqiie illiu^ verba 
perfide Pes.so retiilerat. Manet tainen aliqaa obscuritas, nescio 
an ipsi Curtid tiibiienda.’* 

Jj)b. IX. c. 8. Cjuarto deinde die secuiido amne perveuit ad 
oppkiimi, qua iter in rognum erut Sabi. Tlie editor here re- 
maiks . Locus coriuptus, ciii qiii audaces inutationes veictiir, 
vi\ ineileii tentet. Asniptiim esse ab insipiente librario multi 
suspVantur/’ 

5. Q, Ifonilfi Flacci Opera r€ce)isHit ei illuslravil Fiid. Guil. 

DoiiuiiNU. lidiiio se<Muida^ aiiriioi et eiiiendatior. Tomus 

primus. Lipsue, suiuUbus Libiurue llahiuaiiie^ 181.3. 

lueiils of tljH ulituni, and the Iraniiiig and abilities of the 
editofy are too geiieially acknowledged to requite any comment. 
We \^ill llterefoic, lor the fKike of bicvit\, proceed to the cusisi- 
deration iti a few ^j^jssages in which the readings adopted 
diffei liom those cominonly received. 

Caim. Lib. i. (Jd. :>, IH. The editor lias adiiiitled into the 
text BeiitleN^ correction reefts ocu/i^ for sid ts oc////s, Fiiis ucu- 
/i.s, N^hieli IS Cunuinghani’s conjecture, comrys the same mean- 
ing, aiu?^ inasmuch as it ap]»roaclics neaser to the corrupt read- 
ing, appeals prefeidblo. ^ ^Ve canuu* liowevti but express sur- 
prise, lliat, 111 oppofiilum to Bentley, he sliould read m 1. 20. 
aha (.’erauiiia ^oi ylcrocenittn/a. Baxter indeed has clone the 
*sanie, but the ulteralioii appeals 1o icist on the single authority 
of Laclanlius ad Stal. Tlicb. 13, 150. which is rendered suspi- 
cious by the Circumstance of the ronmioii reading being retained 
by Inin in tw'o 'brmer instances, namely, ad 'Fheb. 1, 33. and 
3, Bil. We refer onr readers to the very convincing note of 
Bentley. 

Od. 0, 18, Htrictih ^^^NgiiihugjJor seef^'s has been adopted, 
Bent/do juheaie. It is singular that Piancis should have pre- 
ferred the frigid 'antithesis (if such it may be termed) to be ex- 
torted with great difficulty from tbe common lection i>ectis : 

Untaught tu raise the martial string, 

Of fpa.'^ts, and virgin hghts we sing ; 

* maids, who when bold love U'^saijs, ^ 

• • Fierce in their anger — pare their 

111 . £, 1 . The editor reads, Angustam amiee pauperiem pati,” 
which is undoubtedly defensible on, the authority of MSS. and 
early editions ; but is as certainly destitute of any satisfactory 
qyf^'ng, and not consistent with the style of Horace in general. 
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There- arc few, wtf believe, who would not prefer with Bentley 
amici, though it may be a new sumpsimus for an old mumpsimu 9 . 
His lively remark, Cur eniin adeo amice ? satis profecto est 
si patitur,* is almost suffitient to decide the point. In K 5. of 
(bis Ode, the editor has hazarded an alteration in the text, by 
the omission of et ; the passage generally stands thus : 

** Vitaiuque sub divo et trepidis agat 
III rebus.^’ 

We will give his reasons in his own words : In omiiitnis I^ibb. 
MSS. et Editt. legitur : VHamqae sub divo et trepidts agat In 
rebus, nec ullus interpretum particulam el ante 1/ eptdis super- 
iluain plane e^sc, et orationis simplicitatem turbare, anintad- 
vertit. Veruni euini vero, cum e\tru9:i particiila et sensus est 
muUo coiicinnior : * et vitam lu rebus trepidis (h. e. quando 
reipublicie periciiliini imminet) sub divo at^af/ hi\\^ mihi relz- 
gioni du\i earn delcre, ncc ea deleta me viiii fecisse poete pu- 
tavi.” To this expulsion of the particle et, we must for several 
reasons withhold our assent: — l./'^Phe metie is lendered 
very inharmonious, and is scarcely to he defended by the line 
IV. 14, 17. Speclandus in verlumine Martio, Cl. The two 
prepositions, the copulative being removed, almost bid defiance 
to construction. 3. The explanation given by tho^leariied editor 
is far from satisfactory, ^’’hc ikean^ng intended to be conveyed 
by Horace appears to have bewi’^ri general teiins this: Lei ^ 
youth be inured to the incIcmcriciilM of the weather, and accus- 
tomed to scenes of danger; and thus, when a war breaks out, 
he will be likely to distinguish himself, and to render services to 
his country. — Is it probable that Horace should have recom- 
mended this initiation to comiueiice then, when ininiineiit danger 
threatened ? In that case, W'hat would he have proved but a tiro 
in the field, a raw recruit, incapable of steadiness or resolution f 

IV. 8, 17- ^on stijmidia C^ithaginis iinpia>. Huts the 
editor lias very Migcrlloiis^ cndc^oured in remove the. eorrup- 
iioii lurking in the common leading incendia ; but it is remark- 
able that he should have entirely omitted to notice ^be correc- 
tion of Cunningham, which ^appears^ to us to j d^ erve the pre- 
•lereiice, viz. yipendia or impeudia. 

Epod. ‘2, 27. The editor has adopted the elegant conjecture 
of Marbiand, Frondesque lymphis obstrepunt nianantibus,- for 
the more usual reading, Fontesque, See. This emendation is 
strongly supported by a passage in Propertius, iv, 4, 3. Mul- 
taque nativis obstrepft arbor aquis. Marklaiid^s note is im- 
perfectly cited in what is called Dr, Combe’s Varior um E dition 
of Horace, and it is there erroneously assigned TefT^wyer. 

''Certainly fontes lumphis nianantibus doliotseem Horatiaii, and 
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it is wortUy of, remark^ tl^at nemus, arbor^ frondes obstrepuid, 
are proper and- poetical Latin. Thun in PVopcrt,, whom Marker* 
land cites, arbor obatrepit, and we pdd Ovid Fast.tG, 10. J^st 
pemm arboribus demum^ secretus uA omni Voce /oc«s, si non 
obtreperetar aquis"' — British Critic, Oct. 1813. p. 403^ * 

£pod. 17, HI. The editor has followed Bentley’s edition, in 
which for Plorem ariis in ie nil habentis exUum ? we have 
Plorem artis in ie nil agcntis exit urn He rcmaiks on this 
passage JBodem redit,” quod coiijeccrat Jacobsius: Plorem 
artis, in ie nil valentis, exitum 'lliis may have been a con- 
jecture of Jacobs ; but it actually appears in Francis' Edition, 
and the text is theie stated *'to have been corrected according 
to some ancient copies and editions.” 

In conclusion I we remark* that the editor very candidly ac- 
knowled^t. considerable obligations to the researches of 5lits- 
cherlich, a^i'j that a dissertation on the metres of Uoiace, com- 
municated by a friend, is prefixed. 

NOTES TO CORBESPONDENTS. 

W e have received Paerilia, 8cc. and shall give them an early 
insertion. 

We do not exactly agree wfeh the author of the article on 
Happho as to his proposed^n^^wcal arrangements, although we 
have given it a place in this N,:?. 

We thank Jnvems for his advir;^, which, he will observe, we 
have already followed in part. 

The Life of J. J. Reiske in our next. 

As several Subscribers have again complained of delay in 
the receipt of their numbers, it becomes necessary to repeat 
that no ^neglect lies iii the publication, as the Nos. arc always 
published on the let of Jahittfy,-Apri!rj‘ J».ly,^'nd October. 

A complete Indbx to the first* Forty Numbers has been 
published, may be had through the usual channels: it will 
be found useful, ^ not only to the subscribers to this 

work, but to scholars<^%^enerat,and to libraries, as a book of re- 
ference. Price 6s. 

TO THE BINDER. 

Let the long plate front page€i65; Profile, page 1266; 
and the Topographicat Sketches, page 270. 
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